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BLIND 

Mrs.  LowEY  [presiding].  Good  morning.  The  meeting  will  come  to 
order  for  this  hearing  on  Special  Institutions  for  the  Disabled. 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  welcome  my  colleague,  Congress- 
man Gunderson.  Thank  you  for  joining  us  today.  Judith  Heumann, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Re- 
habilitative Services  will  introduce  the  panel. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Ms.  Heumann.  To  my  right  is  Ms.  Carol  Cichowski,  the  Director 
of  the  Special  Education,  Rehabilitation  and  Research  Analysis  Di- 
vision in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  To  her  right  is  Mr.  Ramon  Rodriguez,  our  newly  ap- 
pointed Liaison  Officer  to  the  Special  Institutions;  and  we  are  very 
proud  to  have  him  with  us  here  today.  To  my  left  is  Dr.  I.  King 
Jordan,  the  President  of  Gallaudet  University  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  To  his  left  is  the  very  understated  Dr.  William  Castle,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  To  his  left 
is  Mr.  Wendell  Thompson,  the  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  NTID. 
And  to  his  left  is  Dr.  Tuck  Tinsley,  President  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

(1) 


Mrs.  LowEY.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  appearing  before  us 
today  on  this  very  important  issue.  We  have  your  statements, 
which  will  be  included  in  the  record;  and  I  believe  we  have  made 
a  decision  to  go  forward  immediately  to  the  question  period  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  several  of  the  questions  which  we 
feel  are  most  importsint.  So  I  want  to  thank  you  and  assure  you 
that  your  statements  will  be  entered  into  the  record,  and  we  will 
begin  with  the  questions. 

[The  prepared  statements  and  biographies  follow:] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Judith  E.  Heumann 

Assistant  Secretary 

Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1 995  Request  for 
Special  Institutions  for  Persons  with  Disabilities 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Department's  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for  the  Special  Institutions  for  Persons  with 
Disabilities:   the  American 

Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (APH),  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
(NTID),  and  Gallaudet  University.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  summarize 
the  budget  request  and  comment  on  several  key  issues.  Then  representatives  of 
each  of 

the  institutions  will  provide  specific  testimony  in  support  of  the  budget  request  for 
their  institutions. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  total  budget  request  for  the  Special  Institutions  is  $129.9  million.  This 
includes  a  request  of  $6.7  million  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
$43.2  million  for  the 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  $80.0  million  for  Gallaudet  University. 
This  request  represents  an  increase  of  $21 7,000  over  1 994  for  the  American  Printing 
House  and  $1 .4  million  over  1 994  for  NTID  operations  and  a  $43,000  decrease  for 
NTID  construction.  For  Gallaudet  University,  the  request  represents  a  $2.6  million 
increase  for  operations  and  a  decrease  of  $1  million  for  construction.  The 
Department  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  provide  this  level  of  support  for  these  important 
institutions,  and  for  the  children  and  adults  with  disabilities  who  will  benefit  from 
their  services. 

OPERATIONS  AND  INFTIATIVES 

The  Department's  requested  increase  of  $21 7,000  for  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  is  an  increase  of  3.4  percent  over  1994,  which  includes  an 
increase  of  $182,000  for  operations  to  help  meet  increased  costs  and  $35,000  for 
special  projects.  The  Department  has  maintained  $40,000  in  the  APH's  budget 
base  for  the  videotape  technology  pilot  program  and  has  proposed  an  additional 
$20,000  for  a  total  of  $60,000  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1995.  The  1994 
President's  budget  included  $45,000  to  expand  the  Printing  House's  program  of 
adapting  academic  tests  for  use  with  students  who  are  blind.  The  remaining 
$15,000  of  the  proposed  increase  for  special  projects  is  to  further  expand  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1 995. 

Our  request  for  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  operations  is  an 
increase  of  $1.4  million,  3.4  percent  over  the  1994  appropriation.  Most  of  this 
increase,  $1 .2  million,  is  to  help  meet  increased  costs  of  operating  the  facility,  with 


the  Institute  having  the  flexibility  to  establish  priorities  for  the  use  of  funds  among 
the  categories  of  salaries  and  benefits,  support  services,  and  auxiliary  services.  An 
additional  $200,000  is  requested  for  interpreters  to  support  the  increased  number 
of  students  cross-registering  in  the  seven  other  colleges  of  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology. 

The  Department's  request  for  Gallaudet  University  operations  is  $79.0  million, 
3.4  percent  higher  than  the  1 994  appropriation  for  these  activities.  The  requested 
increases  include  $1 .5  million  to  help  meet  higher  program  costs  at  the  university 
level.  For  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  education  programs,  our  requested 
increase  is  $1 .1  million,  v^^hich  represents  a  4.5  percent  increase  over  1 994,  includes 
$688,000,  or  2.9  percent,  to  help  meet  increased  costs  and  $378,000  for  new 
service  programs  and  program  expansions  for  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf  (MSSD)  and  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  (KDES).  The 
program  expansions  will  result  in  improved  educational  services  and  help  Gallaudet 
to  comply  with  service  and  program  requirements  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act 
Amendments  of  1992. 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

The  budget  request  includes  $336,000  for  the  endowment  matching  program 
at  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  $1  million  for  Gallaudet 
University's  endowment.  The  endowment  requests  for  both  NTID  and  Gallaudet  are 
the  same  as  the  1 994  appropriations  for  their  respective  endowment  programs.  The 
Department  believes  these  funds  help  promote  the  financial  independence  of  these 
schools  and  provide  a  permanent  and  increasing  source  of  funds  for  special 
projects. 

CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

The  Department  requests  $150,000  for  construction  funds  for  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  $43,000  or  22.3  percent  less  than  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  funds  are  requested  to  replace  an  institutional  dishwasher  and  related 
systems  in  the  NTID  dining  commons.  Our  request  does  not  include  funds  for 
construction  for  Gallaudet  University  for  fiscal  year  1 995. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  (EDA)  Amendments  of  1992,  which 
reauthorized  both  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Gallaudet 
University,  contained  numerous  provisions  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  the  operations  of  these  Institutions  and  the  Department's  ability  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  their  programs.  Last  March,  the  Department  sent  correspondence  to 
Gallaudet  and  NTID  outlining  the  new  provisions  of  the  Amendments  and  the  future 
actions  required  either  by  the  Department  or  the  institutions  as  an  initial  step  to 
fulfill  the  new  requirements  of  the  authorizing  legislation.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  on-going  activities  and  exchanges  of  information  by  the  Department  and 
the  institutions  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  law. 

For  example,  a  major  activity  mandated  by  the  1992  Amendments  is  the 
requirement  for  the  Department  and  Gallaudet  to  establish  an  agreement  governing 
the  operation  and  national  mission  activities  of  Gallaudet's  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs.  Gallaudet  and  the  Department  have  exchanged 
draft  documents  and  are  working  toward  a  final  agreement  which  we  anticipate  will 
be  achieved  by  this  spring. 


The  1992  Amendments  also  required  the  Department  and  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  (RIT)  to  review  and  assess  the  need  for  modification  of  the 
existing  agreement  governing  the  operation  of  NTID.  The  Department  has  notified 
RIT/NTID  that  the  agreement  does  need  significant  revisions.  The  agreement  is 
being  further  reviewed  within  the  Department,  and  our  expectation  is  that  a  revised 
agreement  will  be  provided  to  RIT/NTID  for  review  this  Spring. 

MONFTORING  AND  EVALUATION 

The  Department  continues  to  work  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  monitoring 
and  oversight  of  the  Special  Institutions.  Last  year,  the  Department  described  a 
study  it  was  conducting  of  Gallaudet  University's  management,  planning,  and 
budget  processes.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  help  the  Department  better 
understand  these  processes,  how  the  University  allocates  resources  and  sets 
priorities,  and  the  availability  of  information  that  could  be  used  on  an  ongoing  basis 
to  more  effectively  evaluate  budget  requests  and  proposals  submitted  by  the 
University.  The  study  has  been  completed  and  resulted  in  three  reports.  One  of 
the  reports  has  been  used,  with  positive  results,  by  Gallaudet  and  the  Department 
in  the  preparation  of  budget  requests  for  the  University  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
other  two  reports  have  been  shared  with  the  University  in  draft  form.  The 
Department  plans  to  work  with  the  University  to  determine  what  changes  may  be 
indicated  to  address  the  study  recommendations. 

The  1992  EDA  Amendments  extended  Part  B  provisions  of  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  and  specified  procedural  safeguards  to 
children  placed  by  their  parents  or  guardian  in  Gallaudet's  elementary  or  secondary 
education  programs.  The  Department  is  required  to  monitor  the  University  for 
compliance  with  these  provisions.  As  a  part  of  this  process,  the  Department  has 
had  several  meetings  with  the  University;  has  conducted  an  extensive  review  of  the 
schools'  policies  and  procedures;  and  plans  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  with  the 
schools  to  share  the  analysis  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  University  to 
help  it  achieve  compliance  with  the  EDA  requirements. 

During  late  fiscal  year  1 992,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  conducted 
an  audit  of  NTID.  The  purpose  of  the  audit  was  to  (1)  determine  if  NTID  properly 
spends  and  accounts  for  Federal  funds,  (2)  assess  NTID's  long-term  financial 
needs,  and  (3)  evaluate  the  Department  of  Education's  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  NTID.  GAO  completed  the  study  and  released  its  final  report  in  December  1993. 
The  report  includes  a  number  of  findings.  NTID  is  already  taking  actions  to  address 
many  of  the  problem  areas  outlined  by  GAO.  The  Department  is  reviewing  the 
report  findings  in  terms  of  the  need  for  follow  up  and  the  need  for  increased 
monitoring  and  evaluation  activities. 

in  redrafting  the  agreement  between  the  Department  and  RIT  for  the 
operation  of  NTID,  the  Department  will  be  cognizant  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  GAO  report  and  will  include  any  changes  needed  to  ensure  more  effective 
review  and  monitoring  of  the  Institute. 

In  1995,  the  Department  plans  to  continue  to  work  closely  with  all  three 
Special  Institutions  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  to  ensure  that  Federal  funds  are 
being  used  efficiently  and  effectively  to  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
individuals  who  are  deaf  and  individuals  who  are  blind. 


CLOSING 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  appreciates  the  Committee's  consideration  of 
the  1995  budget  request  for  the  three  Special  Institutions  for  Persons  with 
Disabilities.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  your  colleagues 
may  have. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Tuck  Tinsley  m 

President 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  Request  for 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  President's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  (APH)  was  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  in  1858  for 
the  nonprofit  manufacture  of  books  and  other  materials  for  use  by  persons  who 
are  blind.  In  1879,  Congress  passed  An  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  which,  as  amended,  now  enables  APH  to  produce  and  distribute  unique 
educational  materials  for  legally  blind  students  enrolled  in  formal  educational 
programs  below  the  college  level  throughout  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
possessions. 

The  total  request  for  this  program  for  1995  is  $6.7  million,  a  net  increase 
of  $217,000  or  3.4  percent  above  the  1994  appropriation  level. 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS 

Of  the  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1995,  $5.9  million  would  be  used  to 
supply  special  educational  materials  to  an  estimated  54,375  legally  blind  students. 
An  appropriation  at  this  level  represents  an  increase  of  $165,000  or  2.9  percent 
over  the  1994  level.  The  number  of  students  represents  an  increase  of  1,584  over 
the  number  registered  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  resulting  per  capita  allotment  for 
fiscal  year  1995  would  be  $107.59, 

These  educational  materials  are  distributed  to  programs  serving  the  blind 
through  proportional  allotments  based  on  the  number  of  blind  students  in  each 
State.  An  annual  census  is  conducted  by  APH  to  identify  students  who  are  blind 
in  each  State  and  allotments  are  provided  in  the  form  of  credits.  Materials  to  be 
produced  and  distributed  are  reviewed  and  approved  by  advisory  committees  made 
up  of  ex  officio  trustees  who  are  supervisors  and  administrators  of  direct  service 
programs.  Two  standing  committees,  each  consisting  of  seven  ex  officio  trustees, 
are  the  Publications  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Research  Advisory  Committee. 
The  Publications  Advisory  Committee  identifies  and  approves  textbooks  and 
supplementary  material  to  be  produced  in  braille,  large  type,  and  recorded 
formats.  The  Research  Advisory  Committee  approves  research  projects  and 
subsequent  product  development  activities. 

ADVISORY  SERVICES 

The  1995  request  for  advisory  services  is  $235,000,  an  increase  of  $25,000 
above  the  1994  level. 


The  $235,000  includes  $175,000  for  general  operations  of  the  advisory 
services  program,  an  increase  of  $5,000  or  2.9  percent,  and  $60,000  for  a  pilot 
videotape  technology  initiative.  The  videotape  initiative  will  provide  two 
additional  videotaped  presentations  for  outreach  and  field  activities.  This 
initiative  should  greatly  increase  APH's  ability  to  reach  individual  school 
districts,  personnel  preparation  programs,  and  professionals  in  isolated  areas. 
The  videotaped  presentations  will  be  professionally  scripted  to  outline  services 
and  materials  provided  through  the  Federal  program  and  explain  specific 
product  uses  and  applications.  APH  has  begun  distributing  tapes  to  the  ex 
officio  trustees  and  other  appropriate  service  providers.  Included  with  each  tape 
is  an  evaluation  form  for  use  in  assessing  this  pilot  project. 

Advisory  services  activities  include  meetings  of  the  Publications  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Research  Advisory  Committee,  ad  hoc  committee  meetings, 
the  annual  census  of  blind  students,  production  of  catalogs  of  educational 
materials,  and  field  services  such  as  consultation,  inservice  training,  and 
workshops  to  inform  administrators  and  teachers  about  available  materials  and 
how  they  are  used. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  RESEARCH 

The  request  for  educational  and  technical  research  is  $595,000,  an 
increase  of  $27,000  above  the  1994  appropriation  level.  The  $595,000  includes 
an  increase  for  1995  of  $12,000,  or  2.9  percent,  to  help  meet  increased  costs  in 
the  basic  research  program.  Also  included  in  the  request  is  funding  for  the 
second  year  of  two  3-year  initiatives:  $60,000  to  expand  the  program  for 
adapting  testing  materials,  which  is  an  increase  of  $15,000  over  1994,  and 
$125,000  to  expand  APH's  programs  in  mathematics,  science,  and  geography. 
The  expansion  of  APH's  research  program  will  include  the  following:  a) 
training  programs  in  the  use  of  tactile  maps  and  diagrams  supporting  the  study 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies;  b)  adaptation  of  additional 
assessment  instruments  used  in  schools  and  rehabilitation  programs;  and  c) 
development  of  homework  modules  for  use  in  enhancing  the  special  skills  needed 
by  students  who  are  blind,  including  braille  reading,  braille  writing,  and 
orientation  and  mobility. 

In  addition  to  funding  a  major  expansion  in  the  research  program  at  APH, 
the  request  provides  a  base  to  enable  APH  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  program 
of  research  focusing  on  the  development  and  adaptation  of  a  wide  range  of 
educational  materials  needed  by  visually  impaired  students.  Research  and 
development  activities  in  1995  will  focus  on:  a)  the  development  of  early 
childhood  materials  for  use  with  infants  and  preschoolers,  and  for  use  by  their 
parents,  teachers,  and  caretakers;  b)  materials  to  address  the  unique  needs  of 
visually  impaired  students  with  additional  handicapping  conditions;  c)  materials 
for  students  with  low  vision;  d)  braille  reading  and  writing  materials;  e) 
educational  measures  for  the  assessment  of  visually  impaired  students;  D 
microcomputer  applications  for  visually  impaired  students;  g)  math,  science,  and 
geography  materials;  and  h)  materials  to  assist  visually  impaired  students  as 
they  transition  to  postsecondary  education  or  the  field  of  work. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  number  of  legally  blind  students  registered  for  fiscal  year  1994  was 
52,791,  an  increase  of  978  students  or  1.9  percent  over  those  registered  for  1993. 
Of  the  52,791  students,  5,451  or  10  percent  were  registered  as  braille  readers, 
14,239  or  27  percent  as  visual  readers,  4,644  or  9  percent  as  auditory  readers. 
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12,109  or  23  percent  as  prereaders,  and  16,348  or  31  percent  as  nonreaders.  Of 
this  group,  43,822  or  83  percent  were  registered  by  State  departments  of 
education,  4,525  or  9  percent  were  registered  by  residential  schools  for  the  blind, 
2,587  or  5  percent  were  registered  by  rehabilitation  programs,  and  1,857  or  3 
percent  were  registered  by  programs  for  persons  with  multiple  disabilities. 

Research  and  development  efforts  reflect  advice  from  educators  and 
consumers  obtained  on  a  national  basis.  During  fiscal  year  1993,  32  agencies 
and  102  consultants  participated  in  APH  research  activities.  New  educational 
materials  and  teaching  aids  are  developed  and  produced  each  yeeir  to  keep 
educational  programs  current  for  blind  students,  with  reprints  and  reruns  of 
older  materials  produced  as  required.  Additionally,  APH  uses  its  own  funds  to 
maintain  a  finished  goods  inventory  of  over  $4  million  to  ensure  timely  delivery 
of  special  materials  to  educational  programs,  including  those  funded  through  the 
Federal  program. 

Twenty-three  states  have  passed  legislation  requiring  textbooks  adopted 
by  the  States  to  be  provided  by  the  publishers  in  electronic  format  for 
conversion  into  braille  and  other  alternative  formats  for  students  who  are 
visually  impaired.  The  availability  of  texts  on  electronic  disks  will  increase 
access  to  more  titles  by  visually  impaired  students  and  reduce  the  cost  and  time 
involved  with  producing  individual  titles.  APH  is  working  with  the  Association 
of  American  Publishers  (AAP)  to  develop  a  model  bill  for  States  regarding 
standard  format  requirements  for  electronic  text  data.  APH  is  also  assisting 
AAP  in  developing  a  plan  for  a  national  disk  depository  for  textbooks  in  the 
standardized  electronic  formats. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  continues  to  be  committed 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  persons  who  are  blind  through  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  provision  of  educational  materials  necessary  for  education  and  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  the 
budget  request. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Biographical  Sketch 


NAME 


:      Tuck  Tinsley  m 


POSITION 


President 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


BIRTHPLACE 
AND  DATE 


Jenkins,  Kentucky,  July  30,  1946 


EDUCATION 


Florida  State  University,  B.S. 
Florida  State  University,  M.S. 
University  of  Florida,  Ed.D. 


EXPERIENCE 
1989-PRESENT 

1980-1989 

1981     : 
(6  months) 

1979-1980 
1978-1979 
1968-1979 


President,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Principal,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  St. 
Augustine,  Florida 

Interim  President,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 

Assistant  Principal,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

Acting  Assistant  Principal,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 

Mathematics  Teacher,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 


PUBLICATIONS 


PROFESSIONAL 

AFFILIATIONS    : 


Seventeen  professional  monographs  and  articles  re- 
garding the  blind  and  visually  impaired 


President,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  Charitable 
Foundation 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Association  of  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired/Chair- 
man of  the  Division  on  Administration 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

William  E.  Castle 

Director 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 

Vice  President,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  President's  fiscal  year  1995  Budget  request  for 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID)  at  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  (RIT)  was  created  by  Congress  to  provide  postsecondary 
technical  education  for  the  Nation's  young  deaf  people  to  prepare  them  for 
successful  employment.  NTID  trains  professional  staff  to  serve  the  Nation's  deaf 
population  and  conducts  research  into  educational  achievement,  communications, 
personal/social  instruction,  and  economic  and  employment  aspects  of  deafness. 
The  1995  request  for  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  is  $43,191,000, 
which  includes  $336,000  to  support  an  endowment  matching  grant  program,  and 
$150,000  for  construction.   The  specifics  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  request  follow. 

OPERATIONS 

The  fiscal  year  1995  request  of  $42,705,000  for  operations,  which  includes 
funds  for  educating  students,  research,  training,  information  dissemination,  and 
special  outreach  services,  is  $1.4  million  higher  than  the  1994  appropriation  level, 
a  3.4  percent  increase.  This  includes  a  $1.2  million  or  2.9  percent  increase  for 
operations  to  help  meet  increased  costs  and  an  additional  $200,000  for  interpret- 
ers to  support  academic  programs  due  to  the  increased  number  of  cross-registered 
students  at  RIT.  Funds  that  will  be  received  by  NTID  for  tuition,  room  and 
board,  and  fees  are  expected  to  increase  by  approximately  $200,000  or  2.3  percent 
in  1995  above  the  total  expected  in  1994.  The  Federal  subsidy  will  constitute 
approximately  82  percent  of  total  funding  in  1995. 

Admissions  for  fiscal  year  1994  were  346,  a  ten  percent  decrease  from 
1993,  but  in  the  same  relative  range  as  total  admissions  over  the  past  5  years. 
At  the  same  time,  enrollment  has  stabilized  at  around  1,100.  Fiscal  year  1990's 
enrollment  was  1,096,  1991's  was  1,105,  1992's  was  1086,  1993's  was  1,130,  and 
1994's  is  1,092,  including  foreign  students.  For  the  fall  of  1994,  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1995,  NTID  plans  to  admit  approximately  380  new  students 
resulting  in  an  enrollment  level  of  approximately  1,100  students.  That  level 
would  be  about  10  percent  higher  than  the  pre-rubella  levels  of  1982  and  before. 
As  the  admission  of  international  students  increases,  enrollment  may  increase 
slightly  to  1,150  in  the  future.  The  1995  request  for  operations  also  would 
support  the  implementation  phase  of  our  strategic  planning  initiatives,  as  they 
relate  to  academic  programs,  career  development,  research,  and  educational 
outreach. 
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STRATEGIC  PLANNING/GAO/NEW  LEGISLATION 

After  23  years  of  serving  as  a  highly  successful  experiment  in  postsecon- 
dary  education,  NTID  undertook  a  strategic  planning  process  to  create  a  vision 
and  plan  of  action  to  carry  it  into  the  21st  century.  While  many  institutions 
undertake  strategic  planning  to  resolve  a  crisis,  this  is  not  the  case  at  NTID.  We 
face  many  challenges,  but  we  are  fundamentally  healthy,  fiscally  and  otherwise. 
As  we  prepare  for  the  challenges  of  this  decade,  we  need  to  ensure  that  we  are 
allocating  our  resources  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need  in  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  way,  given  the  growing  complexity  of  the  work  force,  changing  national 
demographics,  changes  in  public  attitudes  and  policy  towards  deafness,  advance- 
ments in  technology,  and  increased  competition. 

The  strategic  plan  is  now  complete,  a  100  page  blue  print  for  NTID's 
future,  entitled  "Strategic  Plan:  An  Agenda  for  Action."  It  reaffirms  many  of  the 
strategies  to  educate  deaf  students  in  a  mainstreamed  environment  that  we  have 
employed  in  our  25  year  history  and  calls  for  changes  where  they  are  needed. 
Among  the  major  changes,  the  plan  revised  and  clarified  NTID's  mission  to 
ensure  that  it  was  current  and  in  compliance  with  the  laws  and  intent  of 
Congress;  reevaluated  our  priorities  to  more  fully  focus  our  available  resources 
on  students;  and  called  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  institution  and  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  assessment  and  revitalization  of  NTID's  academic 
programs  and  curriculum,  and  lastly  a  reallocation  of  existing  resources  to  areas 
of  highest  priority.  NTID  is  currently  in  the  process  of  implementing  these 
recommendations  and  will  be  doing  so  for  the  next  2-5  years. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1992  directed  NTID  to 
develop  mechanisms  to  assure  the  Federal  Government  that  it  would  not  be 
spending  Federal  funds  for  alcohol,  goods  and  services  for  personal  use,  housing 
and  personal  living  expenses,  lobbying,  and  memberships  in  country  clubs.  In 
addition,  it  required  NTID  to  develop  general  principles  relating  to  the  allowab- 
ility and  reasonableness  of  all  costs  associated  with  the  operations  of  the 
Institute.  Eight  areas  of  cost  were  specifically  identified.  These  principles  were 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  review  and  comment,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

Concurrent  with  NTID's  strategic  planning  and  the  development  of 
NTID's  responses  to  the  EDA  Amendments,  the  GAO  began  a  review  of  NTID's 
"fiscal  situation"  as  directed  by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Issues  raised  by  the  GAO  and  draft  findings  had  a  profound  effect  on 
NTID's  response  to  the  EDA  Amendments  related  to  the  development  of  cost 
principles.  The  scope  of  the  requirement  is  being  intentionally  expanded  well 
beyond  the  legislative  directive  to  incorporate  weaknesses  identified  by  the  GAO. 
In  addition  to  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  the  principles  are  intended 
to  be  comprehensive  enough  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Government  will  bear  no 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  total  costs  to  operate  and  maintain  NTID, 
determined  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles,  and  to 
present  a  set  of  cost  guidelines  which  are  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
0MB  Circular  A-133.  The  existing  A-133  Annual  Audit  will  provide  the  necessary 
documentation  to  assure  the  Department  of  Education  that  NTID  expenditures 
are  appropriate  and  in  conformance  with  the  cost  principles.  These  principles 
were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  the  two  Committees  in  May  1993. 

In  addition,  the  EDA  Amendments  call  for  a  new  Agreement  between  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Department  of  Education.  This  is 
currently  being  negotiated  with  the  Department,  and  the  GAO  findings  will  again 
play  a  major  role  in  the  shaping  of  that  document.  While  all  of  this  has  been 
happening  NTID  has  implemented  a  number  of  changes  in  response  to  the  GAO 
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findings.  We  have  resolved  for  the  future  two  major  deficiencies  pointed  out  by 
the  report:  "commingling"  and  "carry  over  funds."  Though  we  have  always 
separately  identified  Federal  appropriations  received  from  non-Federal  funds 
received,  we  did  not  match  certain  expenditures  to  the  Federal  portion  received 
and  other  expenditures  to  the  non-Federal  funds  received  on  the  general  ledger. 
Since  October  1993,  we  have  been  matching  Federal  expenditures  separately  with 
Federal  appropriations  and  non-Federal  expenditures  with  non-Federal  revenues. 
Due  to  the  timing  and  nature  of  the  Federal  expenditures,  Federal  funds  will  be 
used  up  faster  than  the  non-Federal  funds.  As  a  result,  if  there  are  any 
unobligated  funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  should  be  non-Federal. 
We  will  continue  to  keep  the  Department  apprised,  as  we  always  have  done,  of 
the  magnitude,  purpose,  and  disposition  of  those  funds. 

In  summary,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  believe  most  of  the  issues  raised 
by  the  GAO  have  been  resolved,  or  will  be  resolved  in  the  near  term.  I  think  the 
GAO  report  helped  us  to  improve  our  accounting  and  business  practices.  We  will 
endeavor  to  be  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Department.   We  have  always  operated  this  way  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

The  education  provided  at  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
transcends  that  which  is  typically  provided  by  a  traditional  educational 
institution.  Through  a  coordinated  system  of  direct  instruction,  in  which  classes 
of  all  deaf  students  are  taught  by  instructors  who  sign  for  themselves,  and  the 
support  services  model,  in  which  deaf  students  are  taught  in  mainstreamed 
classrooms  through  the  use  of  interpreting,  tutoring,  and  notetaking  services,  the 
Institute  strives  to  offer  educational  programs  geared  to  the  specific  needs  of  each 
student.  These  programs  can  lead  to  certificates,  diplomas,  or  associate, 
baccalaureate,  and  master's  degrees.  This  approach  has  been  highly  successful, 
as  more  than  90  percent  of  the  graduates  who  seek  emplo3Tnent  have  been  placed 
in  jobs  related  to  their  training  within  eighteen  months  of  their  graduation. 

RESEARCH 

Studies  performed  through  NTID's  Department  of  Communication 
Research,  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Development,  and  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Career  Studies  and  Institutional  Research  benefit  students  and 
adults  who  are  deaf  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  their 
primary  mission-providing  information  that  can  lead  to  better  teaching,  training, 
and  curriculum  development  at  NTID— research  findings  can  have  an  even  greater 
impact  when  they  are  applied  on  a  national  and  international  basis.  The  research 
activities  of  these  departments  are  guided  and  organized  according  to  five  general 
priorities:  economic  and  occupational  assimilation;  academic  and  technical  skills; 
communication  skills;  effective  instruction;  and  institutional  planning,  evaluation, 
and  change. 

While  these  priorities  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  they  do  provide  NTID 
a  rationale  for  grouping  research  activities  and  ensure  that  research  done  at 
NTID  has  a  non-duplicative  constructive  influence  on  educational  practices  and 
policies  affecting  persons  who  are  deaf. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTREACH 

NTID  has  a  long  history  of  providing  outreach  services  to  deaf  people, 
educators  of  persons  who  are  deaf,  and  other  interested  parties  as  evidenced  by 
its  various  interpreter  and  notetaker  training  programs,  the  "Explore  Your 
Future"  summer  program  for  high  school  juniors,  and  the  Intern  Program  where 
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graduate  students  and  professionals  in  the  field  of  deafness  serve  under  the 
mentorship  of  NTID  professionals. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disability  Policy  asked 
NTED  to  increase  its  outreach  efforts  after  the  rubella  students  were  served.  In 
response  to  their  challenge,  NTID  now  provides  technical  assistance  to  seven 
major  groups:  primary  and  secondary  schools,  support  service  personnel, 
employers  of  persons  who  are  deaf,  adults  who  are  deaf,  parents  of  individuals 
who  are  deaf,  rehabilitation  and  placement  professionals,  and  health  care 
professionals. 

ENDOWMENT  GRANT 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  ($336,000)  is  requested  for 
the  endowment  matching  fund  authorized  by  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of 
1986.  NTID  will  receive  these  funds  as  it  raises  additional  endowment  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  matching  basis.  The  Institute  can 
spend  up  to  fifty  percent  of  the  income  derived  from  the  investment  of  the  funds 
for  operating  purposes.  The  use  of  the  endowment  approach  is  an  important  step 
toward  decreasing  NTID's  dependence  on  Federal  funding  in  future  years.  In  all, 
NTID  endowed  funds,  including  federally-matched  funds,  now  total  over 
$7,000,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000)  is  requested  for 
replacement  of  our  Dining  Commons'  dishwasher,  accompanjnng  conveyor  system, 
sink,  grease  trap,  and  the  renovations  necessary  for  the  installation. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  1995  request  is  designed  to  continue  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deafs  commitment  to  the  achievement  of  equal 
opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities.  In  the  Institute's  brief  history,  it  has 
been  shown  that  young  adults  who  are  deaf  can  overcome  the  consequences  of 
their  disabling  conditions,  become  contributing  members  of  society,  and  vastly 
improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  On  the  pragmatic  side,  collaborative  research 
between  NTID  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  indicates  that  on  the  average, 

persons  who  graduate  from  the  NTID  pay  back  the  cost  of  their  education  in  10 
to  13  years  and  have  lifetime  earnings  that  are  2  to  3  times  greater  than  persons 
who  are  deaf  with  no  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

I.  King  Jordan 

President 

Gallaudet  University 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for 
Gallaudet  University 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  come  before  you  today  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget  for  Gallaudet  University.    Before 
beginning  my  discussion  of  specific  aspects  of  the  budget,  however,  I  would 
like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  events  at  Gallaudet  during  the  past  year. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Congress  and  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  we  have  completed  the  expansion  and  renovation 
of  the  Hall  Memorial  Building,  our  most  important  academic  building.     The 
$7.5  million  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  was  the  catalyst  for  a 
highly  successful  capital  campaign  that  has  raised  more  than  $5  million  in 
new  private  gifts  for  this  project.    This  includes  a  major  challenge  grant  of 
$750,000  from  the  Kresge  Foundation.    The  completion  of  the  Kresge  chal- 
lenge, combined  with  the  $12  million  we  received  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  for  our  new  continuing  education  and  training  center,  demon- 
strates that  Gallaudet  is  able  to  raise  significant  funding  for  much  needed 
capital  improvements.    I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  through  judicious 
investment  of  the  funds  we  received  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  we  have 
earned  an  additional  $1.5  million  toward  the  completion  of  that  project.    We 
believe  that  the  Government  contribution  to  the  Hall  Memorial  Building 
project  was  the  key  to  our  overall  success,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  $1 
million  that  was  appropriated  this  year,  allowing  us  to  continue  with  archi- 
tectural and  planning  studies  related  to  our  facilities   Master  Plan.     We  have 
also  raised  the  full  $1  million  endowment  match  in  record  time-by  January 
of  this  year. 

The  past  year  has  seen  successful  completion  and  implementation  of 
new  policies  to  meet  accountability  standards  established  in  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1992.    In  addition  to  implementing  these  new 
accountability  standards,  our  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  an  audit 
committee,  in  order  to  increase  its  oversight  of  the  independent  audit  process. 
We  are  currently  negotiating  a  new  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Education  concerning  the  operation  and  national  mission  activities  of  our 
PrecoUege  programs,  as  required  by  the  amendments. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  significant  events  at  the  University 
during  fiscal  year  1993  was  a  highly  successful  Diversity  Day-a  day  on  which 
we  suspended  all  normal  activities  and  devoted  all  of  our  energy  to  the 
question  of  how  to  become  a  model  multiracial  and  multicultural  community. 
Many  useful  ideas  emerged  from  this  day,  and  we  have  continued  to  pursue 
training  and  educational  activities  for  faculty,  staff,  and  students  during 
fiscal  year  1994. 
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UNIVERSnY  PROGRAMS 

Last  year,  I  reported  to  you  that  we  had  undertaken  to  write  a  new 
vision  statement  for  Gallaudet  University.   This  statement  focuses  on  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  heart  of  the  University,  undergraduate  programs  of  the 
highest  possible  quality  for  deaf  students.   Two  other  important  principles 
contained  in  the  vision  statement  are  that  Gallaudet  University  must  be  a 
place  where  all  members  of  the  community  are  involved  in  teaching  and 
learning  and  a  place  where  each  individual  values  and  learns  from  the 
diversity  that  enriches  the  University.   We  are  using  this  statement  to 
develop  a  Vision  Implementation  Plan—a  guide  to  the  assessment  and  reinvig- 
oration  of  all  our  programs  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  education, 
research,  and  continuing  education. 

During  fiscal  year  1994,  with  the  support  of  the  Department  and  Con- 
gress, we  have  been  able  to  establish  a  Community  Counseling  and  Mental 
Health  Clinic.   This  Clinic  will  provide  clinical  training  for  graduate  students 
in  clinical  psychology,  counseling,  and  social  work,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  mental  health  and  counseling  services  to  deaf  clients.    I  am  also 
pleased  to  announce  that  we  are  establishing  a  new  Department  of  Deaf 
Studies  within  our  College  of  Arts  of  Sciences.   Both  of  these  units  represent 
very  significant  additions  that  will  strengthen  our  academic  programs. 

In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  our  academic  programs,  the 
Gallaudet  Research  Institute  has  recently  completed  a  survey  of  all  our 
alumni.    Gallaudet  alumni  reported  very  positive  feelings  about  their  educa- 
tion and  other  experiences  at  Gallaudet.    Compared  to  national  norms  for 
former  college  students,  high  percentages  of  Gallaudet  alumni  hold  executive, 
professional,  and  managerial  positions;  and  the  salaries  received  by  Gallaudet 
alumni  compare  favorably  with  this  norm  group.   Finally,  in  what  I  believe  is 
a  very  important  finding,  almost  half  of  the  former  undergraduate  respon- 
dents had  received  advanced  degrees. 

PRECOLLEGE  PROGRAMS 

The  Precollege  programs  at  Gallaudet  consist  of  the  Kendall  Demon- 
stration Elementary  School,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  and 
the  national  mission  activities  associated  with  these  schools.    During  the  past 
year,  we  have  worked  on  a  number  of  projects  that  were  put  in  motion  by 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1992.   These  include:    develop- 
ment of  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Education  concerning  the 
operations  and  national  mission  activities  of  the  programs;  refocusing  of  the 
national  mission;  the  establishment  of  a  national  advisory  board;  and  the 
initiation  of  a  process  to  obtain  public  responses  in  the  development  of 
program  priorities.    I  am  happy  to  report  that  all  of  these  projects  are 
nearing  completion. 

With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  that  is  before  the  Con- 
gress, I  am  especially  grateful  for  Department  support  of  initiatives  that  we 
have  proposed  in  support  of  student  and  programmatic  services  that  are  now 
required  by  the  EDA  amendments  of  1992.    This  support  is  particularly  vital 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibilities,  especially  in  the  areas  of  service  to 
minority  students,  students  with  additional  disabilities,  and  those  who  come 
from  homes  where  English  is  not  the  first  language. 
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ENDOWMENT  MATCHING  PROGRAM 

As  the  result  of  a  very  generous  gift  of  $1  million  from  the  Sasakawa 
Foundation  of  Japan,  we  were  able  to  match  the  Federal  endowment  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1993  with  a  single  gift.    This  has  also  helped  us  to  match  the 
fiscal  year  1994  Federal  endowment  funds  in  record  time.   Due  to  changes 
introduced  in  the  EDA  amendments,  we  have  invested  our  Federal  endow- 
ment funds  with  the  Common  Fund.    This  has  resulted  in  a  tripling  of  the 
annual  rates  of  return  on  these  funds.   I  cannot  overestimate  the  importance 
of  this  Federal  program  to  the  success  of  our  overall  fund  raising  effort.  As  I 
testify  before  you  today,  the  total  value  of  our  endowment  stands  at  $45 
million.   When  the  Federal  matching  program  was  enacted  seven  years  ago  it 
was  less  than  $10  million. 

CONSTRUCTION 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  have  completed  work  on  the  renova- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  Hall  Memorial  Building.    This  important  academic 
building  is  now  in  full  operation.   We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Department 
and  the  Congress  for  their  support  of  this  project,  support  that  has  amounted 
to  $7.5  million.   As  I  also  mentioned,  we  have  raised  more  than  $5  million  in 
new  private  gifts  to  support  this  project.   In  addition,  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  support  architectural  and  planning 
studies  toward  the  completion  of  our  facilities  master  plan.   I  am  confident  of 
completing  the  work  called  for  in  this  plan  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  budget  request  of  $80  million  for  Gallaudet  University  is  an 
increase  of  $1.6  million.    This  includes  an  increase  in  the  operating  budget  of 
$2.6  million:  $1.5  million  for  University  programs  and  $1.1  million  for  the 
Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  and  Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf   Also  requested  is  $1  million  for  the  endowment  matching  program, 
the  same  as  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1994.    Finally,  no  funding 
is  requested  for  construction,  a  decrease  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  come  before  you 
today,  and  I  welcome  your  questions. 
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POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DEAF  STUDENTS 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Ms.  Heumann,  can  you  tell  the  committee  the  sta- 
tus of  the  Department's  multiyear  evaluation  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation programs  for  deaf  students? 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  Department  had  requested  funds  for  this 
study  in  1991,  and  the  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  postsecondary  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  deaf  students,  to  understand  the  critical  predictors  of  access 
for  deaf  students  into  postsecondary  education,  to  determine  criti- 
cal predictors  of  success  for  deaf  students  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  to  assess  the  outcomes  of  deaf  students  who  attend 
postsecondary  programs. 

We  just  released  a  report  on  a  survey  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
students  in  postsecondarj'  education  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics.  The  report  came  out  yesterday,  and 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  larger  postsecondary  education  study 
that  will  be  coming  out  later  this  year.  We  are  very  excited  about 
some  of  the  outcomes  of  the  NCES  survey  because  it  determined 
that  there  are  many  more  schools  in  the  United  States  that  are  en- 
rolling students  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  than  were  pre- 
viously anticipated. 

The  statistics  are  quite  impressive.  There  are  approximately 
20,000  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  students  who  are  currently  attend- 
ing 2,350  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  today.  I 
think,  as  a  result  of  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  that  we 
have  seen  a  very  significant  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  students  around  the  country. 

DECLINE  IN  ENROLLMENT  AT  GALLAUDET  UNIVERSITY 

Mrs.  LowEY.  That  is  interesting,  because  the  budget  documents 
indicate  that  undergraduate  enrollment  at  Gallaudet  has  actually 
declined  in  recent  years.  You  are  down  over  10  percent  in  four 
years.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  these  trends? 

Dr.  Jordan.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  enrollment  at  Gallaudet 
and  other  postsecondary  institutions  is  clearly  very  closely  related. 
Deaf  students  today  have  many  more  options  than  they  had  just 
a  few  years  ago.  I  see  that  positively.  Deaf  students  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  choose  to  go  to  a  local  college  or  university  or 
to  go  to  any  college  or  university  they  choose.  A  specific  reason 
largely  affecting  the  1994  figures  is  the  planned  decrease  in  enroll- 
ment of  international  students  mandated  by  the  EDA  amendments 
of  1992.  I  still  think  that  a  Gallaudet  education  is  the  best  edu- 
cation for  a  deaf  person. 

COST  PER  STUDENT  AT  GALLAUDET  UNIVERSITY 

Mrs.  LowEY.  What  is  the  current  total  cost  per  student  smd  how 
much  of  this  is  federally  financed? 

Dr.  Jordan.  I  would  prefer  to  answer  that  for  the  record  since 
I  don't  have  that  number  in  my  head,  but  I  can  easily  find  the  an- 
swer— ^both  the  total  cost  and  what  is  federally  funded. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Cost  Per  Student  at  Gallaudet  University 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  University  estimates  the  educational  cost  per  student  for 
Gallaudet  at  approximately  $24,000.  This  figure  excludes  costs  related  to  outreach, 
community  services,  continuing  education,  research,  and  auxiliary  services.  In  1993, 
the  appropriation  of  $51,056,000  comprised  65.7  percent  of  the  $77,706,000  in  total 
income  reported  by  Gallaudet  for  University  programs.  Applying  this  general  per- 
centage to  the  Gallaudet  estimate  of  per  student  cost  results  in  a  Federal  subsidy 
of  $15,768.  This  figure  somewhat  understates  Federal  support  because  the  toted  rev- 
enue figure  excludes  funds  received  for  the  Federal  endowment  grants  program,  in- 
terest from  these  funds,  and  funds  for  construction.  In  addition,  the  University's 
total  income  figures  treat  revenue  from  other  Federal  sources,  such  as  Federal  re- 
search grants,  contracts,  and  student  financial  aid  and  vocational  rehabilitation  pay- 
ments, as  non-Federal  revenue.  Other  Federal  sources  accounted  for  approximately 
$10.2  million  in  income  to  the  University  in  1993. 

TUITION  INCREASES 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Thank  you.  It  is  our  understanding  that  tuition, 
while  still  relatively  low,  has  increased  by  20  percent  in  the  last 
two  years.  Could  you  comment  today  on  whether  you  expect  further 
increases? 

Dr.  Jordan.  We  set  our  tuition  to  keep  it  within  a  range  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  We  are  near  the  top  of  that 
range.  We  try  to  balance  the  cost  to  the  students  with  the  need  for 
money  at  the  university.  We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  increase 
in  tuition,  yes,  ma'am. 

CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

Mrs.  LowEY.  The  President's  budget  does  not  continue  Federal 
support  for  your  construction  program.  What  are  your  current 
plans  in  this  area  and  how  would  they  be  affected  if  Federal  match- 
ing was  eliminated? 

Dr.  Jordan.  The  request  that  we  made  was  twofold.  We  re- 
quested money  for  University  construction  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  field  house,  demolish  the  old  gymnasium,  and  construct  a  new 
school  of  management,  and  also  made  a  request  for  a  feasibility 
study  for  construction  at  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf. 
That  facility  is  about  20  years  old  now  and  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

We  have  a  facilities  master  plan  that  we  developed  about  six 
years  ago,  and  we  fully  intend  to  finish  the  facilities  that  are  in- 
cluded in  that  plan  in  the  1990s. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  So  would  this  proceed  without  the  Federal  match- 
ing money? 

Dr.  Jordan.  We  did  get  $1  million  last  year.  We  are  using  that 
money  to  hire  an  architect  to  do  a  study  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
can  finish  the  field  house  addition,  but  we  won't  undertake  any 
construction  without  knowing  that  we  could  obtain  the  public  or 
private  resources  to  continue  it. 

STAFFING  REDUCTIONS 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Has  Gallaudet  been  able  to  meet  its  target  for  re- 
ducing staffing  as  anticipated  in  your  five-year  plan? 

Dr.  Jordan.  We  are  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  plan,  and  every 
year  we  have  met  the  target,  and  we  fully  expect  to  meet  it  this 
year,  too,  yes,  ma'am. 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  AUDIT  OF  NTID 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Mrs.  Heumann,  could  you  summarize  the  principal 
findings  of  the  recent  GAO  report  on  the  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Some  of  the  major  findings  included  by  the  GAO 
in  its  report  are  that  NTID  commingled  Federal  funds  with  non- 
Federal  funds,  making  it  impossible  to  determine  how  Federal 
fiinds  were  spent.  NTID  did  not  adequately  account  for  its  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  and  may  have  used  some  Federal  funds  im- 
properly for  such  things  as  gifts  and  entertainment. 

NTID  inappropriately  carried  over  Federal  funds  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  GAO  found  that,  despite  a  20  percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  NTID's  technical  programs,  the 
total  number  of  NTID  faculty  has  decreased  only  marginally;  and 
although  NTID's  strategic  plan  recognizes  this  problem,  it  merely 
calls  for  reallocation  of  the  resources  to  other  programs  rather  than 
reducing  them. 

The  report  also  found  that  NTID  paid  RIT  a  disproportionate 
percent  of  the  cost  of  RIT's  fundraising,  received  far  less  than  other 
colleges  within  RIT,  and,  for  the  five  years  examined,  has  paid 
$651,000  more  in  fund-raising  costs  than  were  raised  for  the  Insti- 
tute. GAO  was  also  critical  of  the  level  of  our  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's monitoring  of  NTID,  finding  that  only  a  minimal  amount 
of  monitoring  occurred. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Mr.  Porter. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  ACT  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Jordan,  how  has  the  university  responded  to  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments,  which  required  changes  in  record- 
keeping and  reporting  for  the  endowment  grant  program  and  the 
university  in  general? 

Dr.  Jordan.  There  are  two  questions  there,  sir. 

With  respect  to  recordkeeping,  we  have  developed  policies,  as  re- 
quired, for  the  use  of  Federal  money  and  expenditures.  Those  poli- 
cies have  been  sent  to  the  Department  and  to  the  committee,  and 
I  believe  that  we  are  in  compliance  with  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
Act  for  that  part. 

Regarding  the  endowment,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  success  due  to 
the  new  language  in  the  EDA  because  it  permits  a  different  kind 
of  investment  now.  Until  last  year,  we  were  earning  about  3.5  per- 
cent annually.  Now  we  can  invest  it  with  the  Common  Fund,  and 
we  have  tripled  our  income  by  using  that  investment  vehicle.  So  we 
are  very,  very  pleased  with  the  new  EDA. 

FOREIGN  student  ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  The  EDA  amendments  also  restricted  foreign  enroll- 
ment to  10  percent  of  the  total  student  body.  How  is  that  going  to 
impact  student  life,  and  how  will  you  bring  down  your  foreign  en- 
rollment to  meet  the  10  percent  level  this  year? 

Dr.  Jordan.  We  have  established  a  plan  whereby  we  reduced  en- 
rollment of  these  students  from  about  13  percent  down  to  about  12 
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percent  this  year.  We  fully  expect  that  by  next  year  we  will  be  at 
the  10  percent  level. 

We  believe  that  the  addition  of  students  from  different  countries 
adds  a  very  real  enrichment  to  the  university  community,  so  we  in- 
tend to  stay  at  10  percent. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  AUDIT  OF  NTID 

Dr.  Castle,  in  your  statement,  you  noted  that  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1992  required  NTID  to  develop  gen- 
eral principles  related  to  the  allowability  and  reasonableness  of 
costs  associated  with  operations.  Can  you  describe  the  principles 
you  have  identified  and  what  direct  impact  you  expect  they  will 
have  on  NTID's  operations? 

Dr.  Castle.  We  have  submitted  to  the  Department  and  also  to 
both  committees,  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  in  the 
House  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Disability  Policy  in  the  Senate,  a 
40-page  document  that  deals  with  cost  principles  adhering  closely 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Education  for  the  Deaf  Act.  Clearly, 
steps  are  being  taken  that  will  now  prevent  us  from  spending  Fed- 
eral dollars  on  such  things  as  alcohol,  goods  and  services  for  per- 
sonal use,  gifts  for  people  on  the  staff,  and  other  areas  precluded 
by  the  1992  amendments. 

We  have  also  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  GAO  study  that  oc- 
curred from  1992  up  to  December  of  1993,  when  they  submitted 
their  report.  We  have  scrutinized  that  report  carefully  and  are  add- 
ing additional  cost  policies  as  an  addendum  to  the  cost  principles 
statement  based  upon  their  findings. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Could  I  comment  further  on  that? 

The  EDA  only  required  us  to  look  at  five  areas  of  costs  that  were 
unallowable  and  to  develop  policies  for  eight  more  areas,  but  be- 
cause of  the  GAO  criticisms,  we  have  expanded  that  to  13  areas  for 
which  policies  must  be  developed,  and  we  are  developing  a  com- 
prehensive 40  page  document.  Though  it  was  not  called  for  in  the 
EDA,  the  document  touches  on  50  other  cost  areas  where  we  have 
specific  limitations  with  respect  to  how  we  spend  our  funds. 

We  are  very  confident  that  we  have  a  document  now  that  has 
some  similarities  to  0MB  Circular  A-21,  Cost  Principles  for  Edu- 
cational Institutions,  but  it  is  modeled  more  specifically  after  a  doc- 
ument called  0MB  Circular  A- 122,  which  is  for  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions such  as  Woods  Hole  Institution.  We  feel  that  this  document 
will  cover  every  aspect  of  our  operation. 

We  went  another  step  further  recently  in  selecting  policies  that 
seemed  to  be  sensitive  cost  areas,  such  as  hospitality,  gifts,  and 
contributions  to  outside  organizations,  and  placed  strict  limitations 
on  ourselves  regarding  expenditures  for  these  purposes. 

Now,  technically  speaking,  we  could  continue  to  do  some  of  those 
things  because  we  have  $9  million  worth  of  non-Federal  funds. 
However,  we  have  chosen  to  put  limitations  on  the  use  of  those 
funds  as  well.  Until  the  EDA  of  1992,  NTID  had,  in  effect,  no  cost 
principles.  The  only  principle  we  had  to  live  by  was  that  any  ex- 
penditure must  be  in  accordance  with  the  mission  of  NTID. 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  we  look  beyond  the  principles  and  can  you  tell 
me  if  you  have  instituted  any  systems  to  ensure  and  monitor  con- 
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formity  with  the  principles  before  the  annual  audit  stage?  For  ex- 
ample, do  you  have  employee  operating  guidelines  or  an  internal 
review  process?  In  other  words,  have  you  gone  a  step  further? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  implemented  those  principles.  Even 
though  we  submitted  the  original  set  of  policies  to  the  Department 
in  May  of  1993,  and  have  yet  to  receive  a  critique  from  the  Sec- 
retary, we  have  gone  forward  in  implementing  them. 

Mr.  Porter.  Through  systems? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  The  issue  of  commingling  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  funds  has  been  resolved.  Given  the  GAO  criticism,  we  now 
track  expenditures  that  come  from  Federal  dollars  separately  from 
expenditures  that  come  from  non-Federal  dollars.  So  commingling 
will  not  be  a  problem  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you. 

MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Ms.  Heumann,  last  year  Dr.  Smith  testified  that  the  Education 
for  the  Deaf  Act  amendments  of  1992  increased  the  Department's 
role  for  monitoring  of  Gallaudet  University  and  the  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  that  the  Department  had  increased 
contact  through  the  acting  liaison  office  in  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 

How  has  this  increased  monitoring  benefited  the  Department 
and  the  special  institutions  programs,  and  why  isn't  the  American 
Printing  House  for  Blind  included  as  a  subject  for  increased  mon- 
itoring? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Thank  you.  We  have  just  appointed  a  full-time  li- 
aison person,  Ramon  Rodriguez,  who  just  came  on  full-time  in  the 
last  month.  So  we  are  increasing  our  accountability  internally  by 
having  a  full-time  person  plus  support  persons  working  in  this 
area.  My  office  and  the  Budget  Service  have  been  meeting  in  a  reg- 
ular manner  with  both  Gallaudet  and  NTID,  both  visiting  NTID 
and  paying  visits  to  Gallaudet;  and  having  regular  meetings  with 
staff  from  the  institutions.  We  have  been  looking  to  increase  a 
number  of  the  areas  that  we  have  responsibility  for  in  monitoring 
the  institutions.  I  fully  anticipate  that  now  that  we  have  a  full-time 
person  on  staff",  we  will  be  able  to  further  strengthen  our  monitor- 
ing efforts. 

We  see  our  ongoing  efforts  as  critically  important  to  ensuring 
that  the  EDA  is  implemented  appropriately  to  ensure  effective  out- 
comes for  deaf  children  and  adults.  As  far  as  oversight  is  concerned 
for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  we,  in  fact,  do  con- 
duct oversight  activities  related  to  the  American  Printing  House. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Madam  Chair. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you. 

PLACEMENT  RATES  AT  NTID 

Dr.  Castle,  one  thing  that  stuck  out  in  the  testimony  this  morn- 
ing that  I  noticed  was  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  the  programs  that  lead  to  certificates  and  diplomas,  et  cetera, 
wind  up  with  90  percent  of  graduates  who  seek  employment  are 
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placed  in  jobs  related  to  their  training  within  18  months  of  their 
graduation.  That  is  a  phenomenal  rate  of  success. 

How  does  your  school  excel  at  such  a  high  rate  of  success  com- 
pared to  so  many  other  mainstream  schools  or  even  major  univer- 
sities that  aren't  as  successful? 

Dr.  Castle.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  contribute  to  that 
kind  of  success.  One  of  them  is  that  we  have  nine  full-time  employ- 
ees who  work  to  find  cooperative  work  experience  jobs  for  the  stu- 
dents while  they  are  still  at  NTID.  This  gives  them  good  prepara- 
tion for  jobs  at  the  time  of  graduation  as  well.  Many  of  the  compa- 
nies who  take  them  on  in  terms  of  co-op  experiences  want  them  to 
come  back  after  they  have  finished  their  work  at  NTID.  That  is  one 
important  factor. 

Obviously,  another  important  factor  relates  to  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion plans  of  businesses  and  industries  these  days.  They  are  ac- 
tively seeking  disabled  people  to  come  into  their  employment  envi- 
ronment. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  In  my  experience  with  the  employers  and  other 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  their  efforts  to  try  to  im- 
plement affirmative  action  plans  are  in  many  cases  very  sincere 
and  very  aggressive,  yet  they  don't  seem  to  have  such  a  high  rate 
of  success  in  other  areas  where  they  are  trying  to  employ  minori- 
ties or  folks  that  they  really  are  aggressively  looking  for. 

Dr.  Castle.  I  understand  that  very  well. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Is  there  something  to  be  learned  here? 

Dr.  Castle.  There  is  one  other  factor.  We  are  marketing  our 
graduates  on  the  basis  of  the  training  that  they  received  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  their  disability.  They  are  very  successful  as  students 
and  are  well  prepared  when  they  enter  the  job  market.  Not  only 
do  we  have  a  95  percent  record  of  placement  of  our  graduates  with- 
in 18  months  of  graduation  for  graduates  who  chose  to  seek  em- 
plo3rment,  close  to  90  percent  are  placed  in  jobs  commensurate  with 
the  training  that  they  received  at  our  institution. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  That  is  excellent.  That  is  something  that  you  obvi- 
ously should  be  commended  for.  I  have  a  feeling  that  there  might 
be  something  that  could  be  learned  by  other  educational  institu- 
tions as  well  who  try  to  aspire  to  meet  that  rate  of  success.  That 
is  amazing. 

Dr.  Castle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  part  of  our  outreach  efforts, 
we  not  only  try  to  impact  on  other  educational  institutions,  but  we 
have  a  very  strong  impact  on  businesses  and  industries  in  terms 
of  their  affirmative  action  plans.  We  have  special  training  pro- 
grams for  that  purpose. 

ENDOWME^r^  program 

Mr.  BONILLA.  I  want  to  express  my  support  for  the  institution's 
use  of  the  endowment  approach.  How  do  you  see  the  future  of  this 
and  the  relationship  of  the  Institute's  funding  from  the  Federal 
government? 

Dr.  Castle.  I  anticipate  that  the  future  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
good.  You  may  note  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  endowment  plan 
for  NTID,  we  are  operating  at  a  reduced  rate  from  what  was  origi- 
nally the  plan  of  $1  million  per  year.  That  is  because  our  start-up 
and  development  efforts  did  not  really  begin  until  about  seven 
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years  ago.  We  anticipate  that  as  we  move  into  the  future  years,  we 
will  be  more  and  more  capable  of  matching  a  larger  amount  of 
money,  and  in  the  long  run,  that  will  reduce  our  dependence  on  the 
Federal  Grovernment  for  appropriations. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  With  the  degree  of  success  that  you  have  had,  do 
you  see  the  day  that  the  Institute  will  be  self-supportive? 

Dr.  Castle.  I  don't  think  that  day  will  ever  happen.  It  would  re- 
quire too  many  millions  of  dollars  in  endowment  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you  very  much. 

APH  FUNDING  SOURCES  AND  FISCAL  CONDITION 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Dr.  Tinsley,  I  believe  that  only  a  third  of  your  budg- 
et comes  from  this  committee.  Could  you  review  for  us  the  overall 
budget  for  the  Printing  House  this  year  from  all  sources? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  The  total  budget  for  APH  this  year  is  approximately 
$15.2  million  dollars.  Of  that,  38  percent  comes  from  the  Federal 
appropriation,  and  32  percent  comes  from  contracts  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  Library  of  Congress.  The  remaining  30  percent 
is  revenue  from  unsubsidized  product  sales,  nongovernment  con- 
tracts, private  sector  contracts,  and  donor  and  endowment  income. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Is  the  financial  picture  for  the  Printing  House 
strong  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Tinsley,  This  is  a  challenging  period  for  us.  Whereas,  30 
years  ago  the  majority  of  students  who  are  blind  were  in  residen- 
tial schools,  today  only  9  percent  of  these  students  are  in  residen- 
tial schools.  This  is  very  positive;  however,  with  students  spread 
throughout  the  country  in  various  programs,  the  demand  for  books 
with  different  titles  is  great.  If  four  or  five  Braille  copies  are  re- 
quested for  a  single  title,  it  would  be  considered  a  big  seller. 

We  are  currently  retrenching  and  focusing  on  marketing  APH 
products  and  services.  We  have  started  a  customer  service  group 
and  are  reviewing  processes  and  identifying  new  products  to  offset 
the  reduction  in  sales  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  organi- 
zations due  to  the  decreased  funds  available  to  them.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  small,  for  profit  companies  have  appeared  that  are 
competing  for  various  contracts  we  previously  received. 

The  up-front  costs  for  the  development  and  production  of  mate- 
riads  and  marketing  of  new  products  have  resulted  and  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  will  result  in  a  negative  bottom  line.  However, 
we  have  a  strong  balance  sheet  and  strong  foundation,  and  we  are 
in  good  shape  to  weather  this  transition. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONS  WITH  DISABILITIES 

Mrs.  LowEY.  The  Chairman  always  asks  about  your  efforts  to 
employ  handicapped  employees.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the 
number  of  disabled  employees,  particularly  blind  workers? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  We  have  been  quite  successful  in  increasing  the 
number  of  disabled  and  blind  employees  during  the  past  four  years. 
Each  position  posted  outside  APH  is  advertised  with  35  agencies 
and  13  individuals  nationwide.  In  1993,  we  had  20  positions  that 
we  filled.  Of  those  20  positions,  we  had  four  positions  for  which  dis- 
abled individuals  applied.  Three  of  those  positions  were  filled  with 
disabled  individuals. 
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The  total  number  of  employees  at  the  Printing  House  is  now  324. 
Of  those,  25.6  percent  or  83  individuals  are  disabled.  We  have  23 
employees,  7.1  percent  of  the  total,  who  have  visual  impairments. 
The  remaining  individuals  have  a  variety  of  other  disabilities.  If 
you  compare  these  figures  to  1990,  in  the  four  years,  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  has  decreased  by  2.5  percent.  We  have  gone  from 
332  to  324  employees,  a  decrease  of  2.5  percent.  The  number  of  dis- 
abled employees  has  increased  by  43  percent  and  visually  impaired 
employees  have  increased  by  35  percent;  we  have  increased  the 
number  of  disabled  employees  during  a  period  when  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  has  decreased. 

This  is  significant  if  you  take  into  consideration  a  voluntary  early 
retirement  program  we  implemented  in  April  of  1993.  We  had  39 
employees  eligible  for  the  early  retirement  program.  Twenty-four 
took  early  retirement;  of  those  24,  eight  were  disabled  and  three 
were  visually  impaired.  So,  of  the  figures  I  am  reporting,  25  per- 
cent have  disabilities,  that  is,  as  of  today — so  we  have  done  well. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  APH  VIDEOTAPE  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter,  I  believe  you  have  a  few  more  questions. 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Tinsley,  you  have  asked  for  $60,000  for  a  video- 
tape technology  program.  And  aside  from  voluntary  consumer  feed- 
back and  review  by  ex-officio  trustees,  how  do  you  plan  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  that  program? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  The  videotape  technology  initiative  is  focused  on  as- 
sisting us  with  advisory  services.  That  is  one  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation, providing  advisory  services  to  all  direct  service  programs. 
The  videos  will  be  distributed  to  all  160  ex-oflficio  trustees. 

We  will  have  a  survey  form  distributed  with  each  videotape. 
Product  sales  and  responses  from  the  ex-officios  will  provide  other 
indicators  of  success.  But  the  main  gauge  will  probably  be  the  pub- 
lications and  research  advisories  committees  and  the  individual  ex- 
officio  trustees.  They  will  review  plans  and  give  us  direction  on  fu- 
ture videos. 

We  are  looking  at  producing  two  videos  this  year  on  assessment 
and  training  related  to  visual  functioning.  Next  year,  we  plan  to 
produce  tapes  on  Braille  training  materials.  What  is  interesting  is, 
when  the  first  one  went  out,  we  had  an  onslaught  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  field  on  what  the  next  two  tapes  should  be.  If  we 
could  right  now  magically  produce  25,  then  that  would  meet  the 
number  of  requests  we  have  had  for  different  topics  to  cover  so  far. 
However,  we  are  dealing  with  the  topics  sequentially,  and  we  will 
give  the  trustees  an  opportunity  to  provide  suggestions  on  prior- 
ities for  the  next  ones. 

STANDARDS  FOR  CHOOSING  MATERIALS  TO  BRAILLE 

Mr.  Porter.  With  respect  to  the  seven  trustees  that  serve  on  the 
publication  advisory  committee  and  have  the  responsibility  for 
identifying  and  approving  the  textbooks  and  supplementary  mate- 
rials that  are  being  produced  in  Braille  and  large-type  and  record- 
ing formats,  are  there  any  standards  that  guide  their  work,  or  do 
they  just  make  their  decisions  on  their  own? 
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Dr.  TiNSLEY.  In  the  past,  with  substantial  numbers  of  students 
in  residential  programs,  you  could  predict  what  was  going  to  be 
purchased  by  surve5ring  those  schools.  Currently,  with  most  stu- 
dents in  integrated  placements,  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  pick  ti- 
tles. 

The  publications  committee  has  recently  focused  on  more  than 
selection  of  titles;  members  have  given  us  direction  on  working 
with  publishers  to  develop  a  disk  depository  which  would  allow 
more  rapid  response  to  requests.  Rather  than  keeping  50  copies  of 
a  title  on  the  shelf  waiting  to  be  purchased,  we  are  getting  the  ma- 
terial into  a  format  which  we  can  take  to  large-type,  Braille,  or 
electronic  formats  more  quickly.  Therefore,  the  committee's  role 
has  changed. 

The  publications  advisory  committee  has  given  us  more  general 
direction  on  how  to  handle  the  3,000  or  so  new  textbooks  published 
for  students  at  the  precollege  level  each  year.  We  are  also  working 
with  individual  publishers  and  the  Association  of  American  Pub- 
lishers to  allow  us  to  be  able  to  supply  materials  on  a  more  timely 
basis. 

Did  I  answer  that  sufficiently,  sir? 

Mr.  Porter.  Not  exactly.  I  asked  about  standards  that  they 
worked  by.  How  do  they  make  their  decisions? 

Dr.  TiNSLEY.  They  make  decisions  based  on  need.  If  a  title  is  se- 
lected in  California,  and  we  know  that  there  are  2,000  kids  there 
and  50  are  going  to  be  using  that  title,  that  is  a  driving  force.  Flor- 
ida, Texas  and  California  are  key  States  in  selecting  titles.  But  de- 
cisions are  based  on  need,  not  on  standards  related  to  the  textbook 
itself. 

AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Castle,  have  you  seen  any  impact  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act  on  employment  of  your  students?  How 
will  that  affect  employment? 

Dr.  Castle.  I  think  it  is  probably  very  helpful  in  our  maintaining 
the  success  that  we  have  already  talked  about  of  95  percent  grad- 
uate placement  of  our  graduates.  And  I  think  with  that  law  in 
place,  it  is  going  to  be  an  easier  task  for  us. 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan,  do  you  see  the  same  kind  of  result? 

Dr.  Jordan.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  relate  the  ADA 
to  what  we  call  the  DPN,  Deaf  President  Now  movement.  That 
happened  at  Gallaudet  six  years  ago.  The  two  of  them  are  real 
milestones  in  the  disability  community.  And  the  DPN  movement 
has  led  to  different  self-esteem.  Deaf  people  believe  correctly  that 
they  can  do  anything  they  want;  we  believe  we  can  do  anjrthing  we 
want.  The  ADA  has  opened  up  more  and  more  opportunities,  and 
people  outside  the  disability  community  now  see  a  different  value 
in  emplo3ang  disabled  people. 

So  I  believe  it  is  a  real  significant  help,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  before  us 
today.  There  will  be  additional  questions  that  will  be  submitted  for 
the  record.  We  appreciate  your  response  and  we  wish  you  contin- 
ued good  luck  in  your  important  work.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:! 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AT  GALLAUDET  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Natcher:  The  President's  budget  does  not  continue  Federal  support  for 
your  construction  program.  What  are  your  current  plans  in  this  area  and  how 
would  they  be  affected  if  Federal  matching  was  eliminated? 

Dr.  Jordan:  Our  current  plans  call  for  constructing  an  addition  to  our  Field 
House,  so  as  to  consolidate  all  physical  education  programs  in  one  facility.  We 
would  then  demolish  the  old  and  deteriorating  Hughes  Gymnasium.  On  that  site, 
we  would  construct  a  new  building  for  our  School  of  Management.  Our  plans  are 
to  complete  these  projects  before  the  end  of  this  decade.  In  the  event  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  unable  to  provide  support,  we  will  continue  to  seek  other 
avenues  of  support.  We  will  almost  certainly  have  to  delay  construction,  if  we 
receive  no  Federal  support  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  facility,  which  was  constructed  more 
than  20  years  ago,  is  also  in  need  of  major  renovations.  If  the  Federal  Government 
is  unable  to  support  this  project  in  fiscal  year  1995,  we  would  delay  the  production 
of  architectural  and  engineering  studies.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  support  this  vital  project  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Natcher:  Dr.  Jordan,  do  you  expect  to  raise  the  remaining  $2.5  million 
of  matching  funds  which  was  planned  for  in  the  Department's  original  proposal  for 
the  Hall  Memorial  Building  project? 

Dr.  Jordan:  The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  stated  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  provide  one  half  of  the  projected  $15  million  cost  for  the 
project.  The  budget  narrative  stated  that,  "The  University  would  raise  equal 
amounts  through  fundraising.  Debt  financing  and  reallocation  of  non-Federal  funds 
might  also  be  considered  if  fundraising  efforts  are  not  sufficient  to  reach  the 
University's  commitment."  In  my  testimony  in  support  of  that  budget,  I  stated  that 
"the  University  is  committed  to  raising  half  of  the  funds  needed  to  effect  these 
improvements..." 

In  response  to  questions  from  you  concerning  that  budget  request,  I  stated 
that  our  first  priority  for  raising  the  funds  would  be  to  seek  new  private  money  for 
this  purpose.  I  also  stated  that,  "If  we  cannot  raise  the  private  money,  then  we 
would  look  at  deferred  maintenance  money.  For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  put 
aside  some  of  our  nonappropriated  revenue..."  for  this  purpose.  As  I  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  this  is  considered  a  sound  financial  management  strategy  in  higher 
education,  and  it  was  recommended  to  us  by  our  independent  auditors.  When  these 
transfers  are  made  to  our  plant  funds,  they  are  recorded  in  our  annual  audited 
financial  statement.  Third,  I  said  that  the  project  was  so  important  to  us  that  we 
would  incur  debt  if  necessary. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  we  have  now  raised  a  little  more  than  $5  million 
for  this  project,  with  several  outstanding  proposals  that  could  add  to  this  total,  even 
though  construction  is  essentially  completed.  Last  year,  I  reported  to  the 
subcommittee  that  we  had  already  set  aside  $4  million  from  previous  years' 
nonfederal  revenue  for  the  project.  In  the  course  of  the  renovation  and  expansion 
of  the  building,  we  have  also  had  to  overcome  unforeseen  structural  ^o^Jbsjaaa  and 
additional  safety  code  requirements.  These  have  added  substantially  to  the  original 
estimate  of  the  total  cost.  Some  of  these  structural  and  other  additions  included 
asbestos  abatement  at  more  than  $400,000,  repairing  a  brick  facade  that  had  not 
been  properly  anchored  in  the  original  construction  at  a  cost  of  $255,000,  and  an 
audible  fire  alarm  at  a  cost  of  $275,000.  We  have  absorbed  all  of  these  additional 
costs,  and  I  am  proud  of  our  fundraising  effort  and  the  careful  financial  planning 
and  management  that  have  made  this  possible.  Finally,  I  especially  want  to  thank 
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the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Congress  for  their  support,  which  made  all 
of  this  possible. 

Ms.  Cichowski:  We  are  very  pleased  that  the  University  was  able  to  raise  $5 
million.  This  is  a  considerable  sum,  and  the  University's  efforts  should  be 
acknowledged.  However,  as  you  point  out,  it  is  still  $2.5  million  short  of 
Gallaudet's  original  commitment.  We  remain  extremely  concerned  about  the 
University's  ability  to  raise  sufficient  private  funds  to  meet  its  obligations.  The 
original  request  for  Federal  funds  for  the  Hall  Memorial  Building  project  stated 
that,  "The  University  plans  to  raise  funds  using  the  Federal  contribution  as  an 
incentive.  This  is  similar  in  concept  to  the  Federal  funding  for  the  Endowment 
Matching  Grant  program."  The  Department  anticipated  that  the  University  would 
raise  an  equivalent  amount  to  the  Federal  funds  provided.  The  use  of  debt 
financing  and  reallocations  was  only  to  be  considered  if  Gallaudet  was  unsuccessful 
in  raising  the  full  amount  of  its  commitment.  In  addition,  the  final  cost  of  this 
project  was  $17.7  million,  much  higher  than  anticipated.  The  Federal  Government 
provided  $7.5  million  and  Gallaudet  raised  $5  million.  This  means  that  $5.2  million 
has  been  reallocated  from  other  sources.  While  a  small  amount  of  funds  would 
have  been  set  aside  in  deferred  maintenance  for  this  purpose,  the  bulk  of  these 
dollars  is  coming  from  general  program  funds  that  could  have  been  used  for  the 
academic  program  or  student  services.  The  University  requested  $4  million  for 
salary  increases  and  program  expansions  for  1995.  This  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  funds  that  were  reallocated.  It  is  conceivable  that  no  increase  in  funding  would 
have  been  necessary  for  1995  if  general  operating  revenue  had  not  otherwise  been 
used  for  construction. 

ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Castle,  could  you  review  for  the  committee  changes  in  your 
enrollment  over  the  last  5  years  and  tell  us  what  you  expect  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Castle.  The  enrollment  of  deaf  students  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
as  follows: 

FY1990      FY1991      FY1992      FY1993      FY1994 

Enrollment  1,096  1,105  1,086  1,130  1,092 

The  data  above  demonstrates  that  NTED's  enrollment  has  indeed  stabilized 
at  approximately  1,100.  Now  that  we  have  permission  to  recruit  international 
students,  we  feel  that,  in  the  long  term,  we  could  increase  enrollment  to  a  level 
approaching  1,150,  which  is  closer  to  the  capacity  of  our  facilities,  which  is 
approximately  1,250.  International  students  now  number  65  and  represent  6 
percent  of  our  enrollment.  This  number  can  grow  to  approximately  110,  which 
would  add  another  45  to  50  students  to  our  base,  which  is  approximately  1,050  U.S. 
students.  Therefore,  over  the  next  five  years  our  numbers  will  likely  increase  to 
approximately  1,150.  In  addition  to  these  students,  NTID  enrolls  60  to  70  students 
annually  in  an  associate  degree  program  in  Educational  Interpreting. 

Ms.  Cichowski.  NTID  was  designed  to  accommodate  approximately  1,250 
students  who  are  deaf.  With  an  increasing  number  of  NTID  students  enrolling  in 
RIT  programs,  the  total  capacity  of  NTID  has  actually  increased  since  these 
students  are  not  physically  located  on  NTID's  campus  or  enrolled  in  NTID  courses. 
NTID  has  handled  as  many  as  1,319  students.  However,  enrollment  steadily 
declined  between  1984  and  1990.  NTID  began  enrolling  foreign  students  in  1991, 
which  has  helped  to  reverse  the  decline  in  total  enrollment.  Foreign  student 
enrollment  has  increased  from  17  students  in  1991  to  65  in  1994.  NTID  projects 
that  foreign  student  enrollment  will  increase  to  80  students  in  1995.    In  addition 
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to  classroom  capacity,  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  on  NTID  released  in 
December  of  1993  noted  that,  for  each  of  the  six  years  examined,  an  average  of  64 
more  RIT  students  resided  in  NTID  dormitories  than  NTED  students  in  RIT 
facilities.    This  indicates  that  the  NTID  dormitories  also  have  excess  capacity. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  BUDGET  TABLE 

Mr.  Natcher.    Dr.  Tinsley,  insert  in  the  record  a  historical  table  for  the 
10-year  period  1986-1995  shovsdng: 

a)  Total  actual  or  projected  budget 

b)  Federal  appropriation 

c)  Number  of  employees 

d)  Number  of  disabled  employees 

Dr.  Tinsley.  Following  is  a  table  which  shows  our  operating  budget,  Federal 
appropriation,  total  employment,  and  employment  of  disabled  employees  for  the 
period  requested.    The  total  budget  figures  include  both  Federal  and  non-Federal 


revenue. 

Budget  ^ 

Appropriations 

Emplovees 

Emplovees 

1986 

$13,402,749 

$5,273,000 

392 

60 

1987 

13,330,397 

5,510,000 

349 

60 

1988 

12,809,701 

5,266,000 

325 

52 

1989 

14,699,160 

5,345,000 

328 

60 

1990 

15,338,746 

5,663,000 

320 

58 

1991 

15,493,217 

6,136,000 

336 

66 

1992 

17,057,361 

5,900,000 

339 

83 

1993 

16,675,367 

6,298,200 

317 

"^^2 

1994 

16,849,104 

6,463,000 

324^ 

83^ 

1995 

17,000,000  ^ 

6,680,000  ^ 

The  fiscal  year  for  APH  runs  from  July  1  to  June  30  of  the  year  indicated. 
Employment  figures  as  of  March  30,  1994 

This  figure  is  an  estimate  of  the  Printing  House's  total  budget  for  APH's  fiscal 
year  1995. 

This  is  the  President's  request  for  APH  for  Federal  fiscal  year  1995. 


AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT 

Mr.  Porter:  Dr.  Jordan,  how  great  of  an  increase  have  you  seen  in  the 
employment  of  your  students  following  implementation  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act?    Has  it  had  a  significant  impact  yet? 

Dr.  Jordan:  Our  graduates  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  success  finding 
appropriate  employment.  In  the  past,  that  emplo3maent  tended  to  be  primarily  in 
educational  institutions  or  with  government  agencies.  I  believe  that  the  most 
significant  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  ADA  has  been  to  allow  our  graduates  to 
broaden  their  perspective  and  to  aspire  to  work  in  much  more  diverse  settings. 
When  I  visit  with  deaf  children,  they  tell  me  that  they  want  to  be  doctors,  or 
lawyers  or  corporate  executives.   This  is  different  from  the  past. 
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EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  FOR  GALLAUDET  GRADUATES 

Mr.  Porter:  What  percentage  of  your  students  obtain  employment  in  fields 
relevant  to  their  education  at  the  University? 

Dr.  Jordan:  There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  question  because  Gallaudet 
University  has  traditionally  had  a  liberal  arts  mission  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
At  the  graduate  level,  where  our  programs  are  directed  at  training  in  specific 
professional  and  career  areas,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  somewhat  simpler  answer.  Let 
me  begin  by  discussing  what  our  undergraduate  degree  holders  do  after  leaving 
Gallaudet. 

The  best  way  to  discuss  the  careers  of  Gallaudet  bachelor's  degree  recipients 
relative  to  their  education  at  Gallaudet  is  to  compare  them  to  graduates  of  other 
colleges  and  universities.  In  general,  we  attempt  to  prepare  our  undergraduates  for 
a  variety  of  careers.  We  are  especially  concerned  that  they  be  flexible  enough  to 
succeed  in  a  changing  world  of  work.  Traditionally,  college  graduates  in  this 
country  have  aspired  to  a  wide  range  of  careers  as  executives,  professionals,  and 
teachers,  etc.  According  to  a  survey  of  all  our  former  students  published  this  year, 
only  4%  of  undergraduate  degree  recipients  were  unemployed  and  seeking  work. 
Of  all  our  undergraduate  degree  recipients,  66%  responded  that  they  were  employed 
in  executive,  professional,  or  managerial  positions.  This  can  be  compared  to  the 
general  population  of  undergraduate  degree  holders  in  the  United  States,  of  whom 
50%  reported  similar  employment.  An  additional  17%  of  Gallaudet  graduates 
reported  employment  in  technical,  sales,  or  administrative  support  positions, 
compared  to  25%  of  a  national  sample  of  undergraduate  degree  recipients.  So,  all 
in  all,  the  emplo3mient  picture  for  Gallaudet  undergraduate  degree  recipients  is  very 
favorable  when  compared  to  that  for  a  sample  of  college  graduates  nationwide. 

Similar  comparisons  can  be  made  for  Gallaudet  graduate  degree  recipients. 
Among  these  former  students,  we  find  that  87%  report  employment  in  executive, 
professional,  and  managerial  occupations,  compared  to  77%  reported  by  a  national 
sample  of  advanced  degree  recipients.  Finally,  only  2%  of  Gallaudet  graduate 
degree  recipients  reported  being  unemployed  and  seeking  work. 


Data  are  an  aggregate  of  all  alumni,  regardless  of  year  of  graduation.  Of  all 
alumni  contacted,  4,278,  or  55  percent,  responded.  Data  are  self-reported  by  alumni 
and  were  not  verified  by  the  University. 

Based  on  data  compiled  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program. 


MULTIRACIAL  AND  MULTICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  was  the  rationale  behind  Gallaudet's  recently  held 
"Diversity  Day?"   Did  the  University  receive  its  expected  results?  Please  explain. 

Dr.  Jordan:  On  April  15,  1993,  the  entire  Gallaudet  community  came 
together  to  learn  about  the  diversity  of  races  and  cultures  that  enrich  our 
community.  In  announcing  and  planning  a  day  on  which  all  business  would  cease, 
we  hoped  to  bring  to  the  University  community  a  sense  of  urgency  and  commitment 
concerning  the  racial  and  ethnic  issues  that  confront  both  our  University  and  our 
Nation.  A  number  of  concrete  proposals  came  out  of  that  day,  the  most  important 
being  that  it  was  vital  to  continue  the  educational  process.  Accordingly,  we  have 
followed  up  Diversity  Day  with  other  organized  continuing  education  activities. 
Most  recently,  a  series  of  workshops  were  held  led  by  the  National  Coalition 
Building  Institute  that  are  designed  to  train  a  group  of  Gallaudet  employees  who 
can  then  train  others  in  the  art  of  building  cross-cultural  bridges.  In  addition,  the 
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community  identified  the  need  for  someone,  reporting  to  the  President,  to  have 
overall  responsibility  for  institution-wide  attention  to  multicultural  issues.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  conducting  a  search  for  such  a  person  to  be  our  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Diversity  and  Community  Relations. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  AT  GALLAUDET 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  University  recently  completed  the  renovation  of  the  Hall 
Memorial  Building.  What  academic  program  expansion  is  taking  place?  What  level 
of  support  is  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  to  accommodate  this 
expansion? 

Dr.  Jordan:  The  expansion  of  the  Hall  Memorial  Building  has  allowed  us 
to  incorporate  space  for  the  Gallaudet  Research  Institute  into  our  main  academic 
building.  This  facilitates  contact  among  researchers,  faculty  and  students.  Several 
evaluative  reports  have  suggested  that  the  University's  mission  could  be  advanced 
by  increasing  the  integration  of  research  and  instructional  programs,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  HMB  renovation  and  expansion.  We  are  not 
requesting  increased  program  support  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget,  as  we  believe 
that  our  existing  resources  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  these  changes. 

MULTIRACIAL  AND  MULTICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  the  University  examines  how  it  might  become  a  model 
multiracial  and  multicultural  community,  is  it  planning  to  implement  programs  in 
this  area?   Please  explain. 

Dr.  Jordan:  As  discussed  earlier,  we  are  planning  to  hire  a  new  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Diversity  and  Community  Relations.  In  addition,  we 
are  also  increasing  our  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  increasingly  diverse  student 
population  in  our  Precollege  Programs.  In  particular,  funding  requested  in  the 
President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1995  will  support  specialized  communication 
services  for  students  and  families  for  whom  Spanish  is  their  first  language. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEAF  STUDIES 

Mr.  Stokes:  According  to  the  statement,  the  University  is  establishing  a  new 
Department  of  Deaf  Studies  within  its  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  One  would 
expect  that  a  program  such  as  this  would  have  already  existed.    Please  explain. 

Dr.  Jordan:  Gallaudet  has  long  been  the  leader  in  many  of  the  areas  that 
fall  under  the  umbrella  of  deaf  studies,  including:  research  and  teaching  related  to 
American  Sign  Language,  the  history  of  deaf  communities,  and  the  delivery  of  social 
and  other  services  to  people  who  are  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  Gallaudet  already 
had  a  Department  of  Sign  Communication,  ongoing  activities  within  the  College  of 
Continuing  Education,  and  a  Culture  and  Communication  Studies  Program. 
However,  a  University  Presidential  task  force  identified  the  need  for  centralizing 
and  reemphasizing  deaf  studies  as  a  key  part  of  the  core  academic  program  of  the 
University.  The  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Deaf  Studies  will  be 
accomplished  by  reorganizing  some  activities  and  by  hiring  new  scholars  and 
teachers  in  this  field,  which  is  most  central  to  our  vision. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  ACT  CHANGES 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  program  improvements  and  expansion  will  take  place  at 
the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  as  a  result  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1992? 
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Dr.  Jordan:  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  (EDA)  Amendments  of  1992 
called  for  a  refocusing  of  the  historic  national  mission  of  both  the  Kendall  School 
and  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf.  In  particular,  the  EDA  Amendments 
call  for  increased  service  to  deaf  students  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings  and 
from  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  The  Schools  were  already  serving  much  of  this 
population,  but  the  Amendments  call  for  a  reexamination  of  the  delivery  of  this 
service  and  for  public  comments  in  the  establishment  of  priorities.  We  are  currently 
completing  a  process  for  gaining  these  comments. 

In  addition,  the  Amendments  call  for  increased  attention  to  the  provision  of 
services  called  for  in  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEIA). 
Funding  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  will  increase  our  capacity  to  meet 
these  service  delivery  requirements,  especially  in  areas  of  importance  to  students 
from  minority  backgrounds  and  students  with  disabilities  in  addition  to  deafness. 

Ms.  Cichowski:  The  EDA  Amendments  of  1992  created  major  changes  in  the 
mission  of  the  Kendall  and  Model  schools.  Their  focus  has  been  broadened  to 
encourage  Gallaudet  to  serve  students  preparing  for  postsecondary  opportunities 
other  than  college.  The  Act  now  requires  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
serve  students  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  needs,  including  students  who  are  lower 
achieving  academically,  come  from  non-English  speaking  homes,  have  secondary 
disabilities,  are  members  of  minority  groups,  or  are  from  rural  areas.  It  also 
extended  the  requirements  and  protections  of  the  IDEIA  to  children  directly  placed 
in  these  schools  by  parents  and  guardians.  Gallaudet  was  already  providing 
individualized  education  programs  and  services  required  by  the  IDEIA.  However,  the 
Department  has  made  a  number  of  site  visits  and  is  working  with  Gallaudet  to 
ensure  that  it  is  in  full  compliance  with  the  requirements.  The  President's  Budget 
includes  a  request  for  $378,000  in  additional  funding  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  new  mandates. 

AFRICAN  AMERICAN  ENROLLMENT  AT  GALLAUDET 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  is  the  University's  total  enrollment?  How  many  and 
what  percent  of  students  are  African  Americans?  How  many  and  what  percent  of 
the  freshman  class  are  African  Americans?  How  many  and  what  percentage  of  last 
year's  undergraduate  class  are  African  Americans?  What  is  the  total  enrollment  of 
Kendall?   How  many  and  what  percentage  is  African  American? 

Dr.  Jordan:  Gallaudet's  total  enrollment  in  university  level  programs  in  the 
fall  of  1993  was  2,212.  Of  the  total  enrollment  of  regular  U.S.  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  163  or  9  percent  were  African  American.  Of  this  year's 
entering  class,  35  or  13  percent  are  African  Americans.  Last  fall,  129  or  9%  of  U.S. 
undergraduates  were  African  American.  This  year,  182  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School.  Of  these  students,  87  or  48%  are 
African  Americans.  In  addition,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  had  a 
total  enrollment  of  302  students  in  the  fall  of  1993.  Of  these,  80,  or  26  percent,  are 
African  American. 

PLACEMENT  RECORD  AT  NTID 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  progress  is  the  Institute  making  in  getting  students  from 
the  training  stage  into  real  meaningful  full  time  permanent  emplo5maent?  How  does 
this  compare  to  FY  1990,  1991,  1992,  and  1993? 

Dr.  Castle.  NTED  graduates  have  been  very  successful  in  finding  full  time 
employment  at  graduation.  In  FY  1990,  96%  of  the  graduates  who  chose  to  enter 
the  labor  market  found  jobs.  In  fiscal  years  1991,  1992  and  1993  the  percentages 
of  those  finding  jobs  was  92%,  95%  and  94%  respectively.     During  fiscal  years 
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1990-1993,  81%  of  the  graduates  were  employed  in  business  and  industry,  13%  in 
government,  and  6%  in  education. 

Ms.  Cichowski.  According  to  NTID's  annual  report,  the  94  percent  figure  is 
for  students  who  are  surveyed  three  years  after  graduation.  Students  surveyed  one 
year  after  graduation  showed  a  22  percent  unemployment  rate.  This  is  for  persons 
who  are  actively  looking  for  work.  Those  who  have  postponed  entering  the  work 
force,  are  not  currently  looking  for  work,  or  have  gone  on  to  higher  education  are 
not  included.  Many  NTID  students  have  multiple  degrees  from  NTID  and  RIT. 
Students  can  receive  degrees  at  the  certificate,  diploma,  and  associate  degree  levels 
from  NTID  programs  and  at  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  levels  from  RIT 
programs.  Students  who  receive  a  lower  level  degree  and  continue  their  studies  at 
NTID  are  counted  as  graduates,  but  are  not  part  of  the  pool  of  students  looking  for 
work.  The  employment  figures  also  are  only  for  students  who  successfully 
graduate.  NTED  has  a  retention  rate  of  52  percent.  The  Institute  is  concerned 
about  the  number  of  dropouts  and  is  taking  active  steps  to  help  retain  students  and 
identify  high  risk  students. 

COST  PER  STUDENT 

Mr.  Stokes.    For  training,  what  is  the  average  cost  per  student? 

Dr.  Castle.  The  cost  per  student  for  NTID  has  been  calculated  using  the 
expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year  1993.  The  methodology  is  based  on  a  formula  used  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  a  report  issued  in  February,  1986,  "Deaf 
Education:  Costs  and  Student  Characteristics  at  Federally  Assisted  Schools."  This 
report  identified  costs  which  were  specific  to  the  education  provided  to  deaf 
students  at  NTID  and  separated  out  the  costs  of  those  activities  which  are  part  of 
the  mission  of  NTID,  but  were  unique  to  NTID's  national  mission  and  the 
population  it  serves.  This  resulting  figure  can  be  used  to  objectively  measure  only 
the  educational  costs  for  each  deaf  student  NTID  serves.  This  formula  jaelds  a 
Federal  cost  per  student  for  1993  of  $25,000  as  calculated  below. 
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Ms.  Cichowski.  The  General  Accounting  Office  method  was  developed  to 
determine  the  educational  cost  per  student  at  NTID,  Gallaudet  University,  and  the 
four  Federal  Regional  Postsecondary  Education  Programs  for  the  Deaf.  It  excludes 
"unique  costs"  that  are  not  directly  associated  with  the  education  of  students  such 
as  research  and  dissemination,  outreach,  and  public  services.  The  GAO  method  has 
been  adapted  in  NTID's  response  to  provide  only  the  educational  cost  associated 
with  the  direct  appropriation.  It  does  not  break  out  educational  costs  attributed 
to  the  approximately  $9.6  million  in  revenue  NTID  receives  from  tuition,  room, 
board,  and  fees,  endowment  income,  and  other  sources. 

ENROLLMENT  TREND 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  does  the  institute  attribute  the  decline  in  student 
enrollment? 

Dr.  Castle.  NTID  experienced  a  rapid  growth  in  enrollment  during  the  early 
1980's.  We  mostly  attribute  this  to  children  who  were  deafened  as  a  result  of  the 
maternal  rubella  epidemic  in  the  1960's  who  came  of  college  age  at  that  time.  As 
a  result,  the  demand  for  NTID  programs  increased  dramatically.  In  the  fall  of  1984, 
enrollment  peaked  at  a  level  of  1,319  deaf  students.  This  was  a  33%  increase  from 
the  fall  of  1982.  From  this  point  on,  as  these  students  graduated  from  the 
Institute,  enrollment  levels  began  a  steady  decline  until  the  fall  of  1989  when  they 
stabilized  at  approximately  1,100.  Enrollment  levels  have  remained  at  this  level, 
with  only  minor  fluctuations,  since  that  time.  This  level,  which  NTID  expects  to 
maintain  for  the  foreseeable  future,  is  10%  above  the  1982  base  year. 

The  following  data  show  how  the  enrollment  levels  of  deaf  students  fluctuated 
through  the  80's  and  then  stabilized  in  the  90's. 


Fall 

Enrollment 

1980 

939 

1981 

964 

1982 

993 

1983 

1,260 

1984 

1,319 

1985 

1,296 

1986 

1,288 

1987 

1,245 

1988 

1,171 

1989 

1,096 

1990 

1,105 

1991 

1,086 

1992 

1,130 

1993 

1,092 

As  NTID  moves  into  the  future,  it  is  faced  with  many  challenges  to 
maintaining  these  levels.  The  traditional  pool  of  college  age  deaf  youth  continues 
to  shrink  due  to  low  birthrates  in  the  late  60's  and  70's.  Additionally,  this 
population  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  continues  to  shift  into 
mainstream  programs,  due  in  part  to  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  About  70%  of  children 
who  are  deaf  are  now  educated  in  such  programs  and  70%  of  last  year's  new 
students  to  NTID  came  from  mainstreamed  programs.  While  on  the  one  hand  the 
programs  of  NTID  would  be  very  attractive  to  these  students,  the  task  of 
identifying  where  these  potential  students  are  has  become  increasingly  difficult.  In 
the  past,  most  children  who  were  deaf  were  educated  in  residential  schools  where 
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all  the  students  were  deaf.  These  schools  were  readily  identifiable  and  therefore 
informing  the  students  of  the  programs  available  at  NTID  was  easy  and  effective. 
In  the  90's,  many  more  of  these  potential  students  are  scattered  among  the  Nation's 
18,000  school  districts,  making  the  task  of  identifying  where  these  students  are  and 
getting  information  to  them  demanding.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the 
recruitment/marketing  strategies  used  are  continually  being  modified  in  order  that 
every  person  who  is  deaf  who  could  benefit  from  attending  NTID  is  made  aware  of 
our  programs.  The  fact  that  our  enrollment  has  stabilized  for  the  past  5  years 
speaks  to  the  success  of  these  efforts  to  date. 

AFRICAN  AMERICAN  REPRESENTATION  AMONG  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  many  and  what  percent  of  the  1994  346  admissions  are 
African  Americans? 

Dr.  Castle.  The  number  of  deaf  African  American  students  recruited  for  the 
1993-94  academic  year  (fiscal  year  1994)  was  14  out  of  346  new  students  or  4 
percent.    This  is  similar  to  the  percentages  over  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  many  and  what  percent  of  the  Institute's  total  enrollment 
for  1990,  1991,  1992  and  1993  are  African  American? 

Dr.  Castle.  The  number  and  percentage  of  African  Americans  in  NTID's 
enrollment  from  1990  to  1993  and  including  1994  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

1990     1991     1992     1993     1994 

Total  enrollment  1,096  1,105  1,086  1,130  1,092 

African  American: 

Number  36  42  42  43  43 

Percent  3.3%  3.8%  3.9%  3.8%  3.9% 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  information  above,  the  percentage  of  African 
Americans  has  grown  by  7  or  19  percent  from  3.3  percent  to  3.9  percent.  This 
percentage  is  up  substantially  from  fiscal  years  1989,  1988,  1987  and  1986  which 
averaged  2.7  percent.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  changing  demographics  of  the 
student  pool  and  more  aggressive  recruiting  efforts  on  our  part,  including  minority 
scholarships. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  ACT 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  enhanced  benefits  are  there  to  be  achieved  by  the  Institute's 
students  as  a  result  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1992? 

Dr.  Castle.  The  general  focus  of  the  EDA  Amendments  of  1992  is  increased 
reporting,  monitoring  and  evaluation,  cost  control  and  investment  enhancement  and 
control.  To  the  extent  these  modifications  cause  us  to  be  more  efficient  and 
effective  in  the  way  we  do  business,  students  will  benefit  from  improved  programs. 
To  this  end,  we  believe  that  the  monitoring  and  assessment  activities  called  for  in 
the  EDA  to  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education  will  demonstrate 
unequivocally  that  NTID  is  a  sound  investment  for  the  Federal  Government, 
deserving  of  solid  support.  As  stated  in  NTID's  Mission  Statement,  this  support 
will  guarantee  that  long  into  the  future,  NTID  will  be  able  to  provide  deaf  students 
with  outstanding  state-of-the-art  technical  and  professional  education  programs, 
complemented  by  a  strong  arts  and  sciences  curriculum,  that  prepares  them  to  live 
and  work  in  the  mainstream  of  a  rapidly  changing  global  community. 
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NEW  AGREEMENT  WITH  NTID 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  will  students  served  by  the  Institute  benefit  from  the  new 
Agreement  between  the  Institute  and  the  Department  of  Education? 

Dr.  Castle.  The  new  Agreement  has  yet  to  be  negotiated.  We  have  submitted 
a  draft  for  the  Department's  review,  but  have  yet  to  hear  back.  Any  changes  made 
to  the  Agreement  will  likely  focus  on  cost  controls  and  oversight  by  the  Department 
and  others.  The  benefits  to  students  would  be  similar  to  the  benefits  described  in 
the  answer  to  the  previous  question. 

Ms.  Cichowski.  NTID  submitted  a  few  minor  editorial  changes  to  the 
Agreement  to  the  Department  last  August.  However,  the  Agreement  has  not  been 
updated  in  20  years,  and  we  believe  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  thoughtful 
review  is  necessary.  The  General  Accounting  Office  report  on  NTID  released  in 
December  of  1993  indicated  numerous  concerns  and  problem  areas  regarding  the 
operations  and  management  of  the  Institute.  In  addition,  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
Act  greatly  enhanced  the  monitoring  and  accountability  provisions  related  to  the 
NTID.  The  Department  is  conducting  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  agreement  in  light 
of  the  GAO  report,  EDA  changes,  and  other  management  concerns.  We  plan  to 
have  a  draft  of  a  new  Agreement  available  for  review  by  the  Institute  by  early  this 
summer.  The  Department  is  also  conducting  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
Agreement  governing  the  operation  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  at  Gallaudet  University. 

EXPANDING  OUTREACH  AT  NTID 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  extent  is  the  Institute  targeting  and  expanding  its 
outreach  to  business  and  industry  placement  officials,  and  to  the  parents  of  deaf 
students? 

Dr.  Castle.  NTID  offers  employers  the  opportunity  to  recruit  new  employees 
by  inviting  companies  to  campus  to  interview  students  for  co-op  and  graduate 
employment  opportunities.  During  fiscal  year  1993,  sixteen  companies  interviewed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  four  students.  Twenty  eight  employment  offers  were  made 
and  twenty  three  individuals  were  hired. 

NTID  initiates  and  delivers  consultation,  training,  follow-up,  and  other  support 
services  to  employers.  Through  these  services,  employers  become  aware  of  the 
implications  of  deafness  for  employment  and,  in  partnership  with  NTID,  facilitate 
deaf  people  entering  the  work  force  and  their  continuing  career  development. 
During  fiscal  years  1989-1993,  an  average  of  33  employer  workshops  were  offered 
to  an  average  of  728  participants.    Participants  ranged  from  348  to  1057. 

During  fiscal  year  1993,  NTID  initiated  employer  outreach  activities  in  three 
cities.  One  hundred  and  fifty  five  individuals  participated  in  ten  workshops.  An 
additional  thirteen  workshops  or  presentations  were  made  at  the  request  of 
employers.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  three  individuals,  including  supervisors, 
co-workers,  or  service  professionals  participated  in  the  workshops. 

During  fiscal  year  1993,  413  requests  for  emplo3mient  information  were 
answered,  2  consultations  were  provided  to  an  employer  regarding  career 
development  for  a  deaf  person,  and  over  9,100  pieces  of  educational  material  were 
distributed  to  assist  employers  and  professionals  working  with  deaf  persons  on  the 
job. 
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A  variety  of  outreach  programs  are  or  will  shortly  be  available  to  parents  of 
deaf  children.    The  following  describes  these  programs: 

o  NTH)  offers  a  one  week  program,  Explore  Your  Future  (EYF),  to  deaf  students 
in  their  junior  year  of  high  school.  Students  attending  the  program  have 
potential  for  postsecondary  education.  A  one  half  day  parent  training  program 
is  offered  to  parents  of  students  attending  EYF.  During  fiscal  year  1993, 
approximately  100  parents  participated  in  a  parent  transition  workshop.  The 
workshop  provides  parents  with  information  about  the  costs  of  postsecondary 
education  and  sources  of  financial  aid  available  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  Parents  are  made  aware  of  services  provided  by  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  Parents  also  become  familiar  with 
strategies  that  they  can  use  during  their  son's  or  daughter's  senior  year  to 
facilitate  the  transition  from  high  school  into  a  postsecondary  education 
program. 

0  In  May  of  1994,  a  parent  workshop  will  be  piloted  in  San  Diego,  California. 
This  workshop  will  be  conducted  in  collaboration  with  the  San  Diego  Unified 
School  District.  The  workshop  was  developed  with  advice  from  the  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Parents  Section  and  the  American  Society  for  Deaf  Children. 
The  workshop  focuses  on  career  planning  and  transition  issues  for  deaf 
adolescents.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  get  parents  to  look  at  transition 
from  school  to  work  or  school  to  postsecondary  education  starting  at  grade 
nine.  Parents  are  encouraged  to  play  a  proactive  role  in  the  transition  process 
and  to  actively  involve  their  youngster  in  the  process.  The  program  addresses 
career  options  and  presents  parents  with  examples  of  deaf  adults  who  are 
successfully  employed.  These  deaf  adults  serve  as  role  models  for  parents  and 
their  son  or  daughter.  The  program  will  train  parents  and  educators  who  in 
turn  can  offer  the  workshop  locally. 

o  A  videotape,  describing  the  benefits  of  early  intervention  programming  for  deaf 
toddlers  ages  0-5,  will  be  made  available  to  parents  in  June  of  1994.  The 
videotape,  developed  in  collaboration  with  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf, 
focuses  on  how  early  intervention  can  help  parents  and  the  child.  The 
videotape  will  be  marketed  nationally  through  the  RIT  bookstore.  This 
videotape  emphasizes  the  educational  options  that  include  the  use  of  sign 
language.  A  second  tape  will  be  produced  that  demonstrates  the  educational 
options  that  emphasize  the  use  of  speech,  speechreading,  and  optimal  use  of 
residual  hearing. 

o  A  marketing  plan  is  being  developed  to  disseminate  information  about 
technical  careers  and  NTID  career  options.  The  information  will  be  initially 
disseminated  in  five  States  and  in  the  future  expanded  to  other  States.  The 
purpose  of  the  marketing  plan  is  to  reach  parents  on  a  national  level.  Parents 
representing  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Parents  Section  and  the  American 
Society  for  Deaf  Children  provided  advice  regarding  the  marketing  plan. 

o  Finally,  focus  group  interviews  will  be  conducted  with  the  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  Parent  Group  and  the  American  Society  for  Deaf  Children  at  meetings  in 
the  summer  of  1994.  The  focus  group  interviews  provide  information  from 
parents  on  how  best  to  get  career  information  into  the  hands  of  parents. 

RESEARCH  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AT  APH 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  are  some  of  the  most  significant  accomplishments  resulting 
from  the  Printing  House's  basic  research  program?  How  have  students  benefitted 
from  these  accomplishments? 
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Dr.  Tinsley.  Most  of  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds  used  for  research  at 
the  Printing  House  are  used  to  conduct  applied  research.  This  is  research  primarily 
devoted  to  developing  new  products  for  use  with  the  Federal  program  or  for  sale  to 
the  public.  For  example,  the  Educational  and  Technical  Research  Department  at 
APH  designs  tactile  maps  to  enable  blind  persons  to  learn  more  about  geography. 
These  maps  are  then  produced  by  APH  for  distribution  under  the  Federal  program 
and  are  also  sold  to  States  and  private  individuals.  The  Printing  House  adapts 
tests  and  other  materials  for  use  with  students  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired. 
For  1994,  these  include  the  Key  Math:  A  Diagnostic  Inventory  of  Essential  Math, 
the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test,  and  the  Career  Interest  Inventory.  Other 
research  projects  include  development  of  curriculum  and  training  support  materials 
to  develop  functional  life  skills  and  independence  through  personal  futures  training 
for  children,  youth,  and  young  adults  with  multiple  disabilities  and  significant 
visual  loss. 

APH  conducts  very  little  basic  research  and  generally  does  not  use  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose.  During  the  1994  Federal  fiscal  year,  APH  is  not  doing  any 
basic  research  that  is  charged  to  its  Federal  appropriation,  and  none  is  planned  for 
the  1995  Federal  fiscal  year.  In  times  past,  basic  research  conducted  by  APH  has 
provided  information  that  has  been  useful  in  the  development  of  products  and 
training  materials  for  blind  and  visually  impaired  students.  An  example  is  basic 
research  on  perceptual  factors  in  braille  word  recognition.  This  was  used  in  the 
development  of  Patterns:  The  Primary  Braille  Reading  Program.  This  is,  and  has 
been  since  its  release,  the  Nation's  most  widely  used  program  for  teaching  young 
children  who  are  blind  to  read.  Currently,  a  companion  language  program  entitled 
Patterns:  Primary  Braille  English  and  Spelling  Program  is  under  development. 
Two  of  its  four  levels  (grades  1  and  2)  have  been  released.  The  development  of  the 
third  and  fourth  levels  is  near  completion. 

Other  basic  research  in  the  area  of  braille  that  has  been  conducted  by  APH 
includes  a  linguistic  analysis  of  American  Literary  Braille,  Grade  2.  Different 
studies  in  this  project  have  been  underway  for  several  years.  Some  of  the 
information  resulting  from  these  studies  was  used  in  developing  the  two  braille 
training  programs  mentioned  previously.  Currently,  this  information  is  being  used 
in  an  international  effort  spearheaded  by  the  Braille  Authority  of  North  America 
to  simplify  the  Literary  Braille  Code  and  to  standardize  this  code  for  all  English 
speaking  countries.  Information  obtained  from  basic  research  addressing  how  blind 
students  study  and  learn  from  recorded  materials  was  used  in  developing  the 
specifications  for  APH's  two  unique  and  specially  designed  cassette  player/recorders. 
In  addition,  information  obtained  from  basic  research  on  the  tactual  legibility  of 
tactile  symbols  was  used  in  development  of  APH's  Plate  Embossing  Apparatus  for 
Raised  Lines.  This  equipment  has  been  used  to  create  graphics  in  braille  textbooks 
produced  by  APH. 

ANNUAL  CENSUS  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  BLIND 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  conducts  an  annual 
census  to  identify  students  who  are  blind.  What  were  the  results  of  the  1991,  1992, 
and  1993  Census?  For  FY  1994,  the  Printing  House  has  indicated  an  increase  in 
the  registered  number  of  blind  students.    To  what  is  this  increase  attributed? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  may  account  for  increases  in 
the  census.  For  one,  the  population  of  students  who  have  visual  impairments 
increases  incrementally  as  the  population  increases  in  general.  In  addition,  we  have 
noted  a  larger  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  preschool  children  identified 
in  the  census  in  recent  years.  We  attribute  trend  to  increased  awareness  of  parents 
and  educators  and  changes  in  Federal  programs  such  as  the  Grants  to  Infants  and 
Families  program  which  has  expanded  services  to  children  age  birth  through  2.  The 
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specific  increase  estimated  for  a  particular  year  is  based  on  the  increase  in  the  prior 
year  and  an  analysis  of  any  trends  in  the  census  over  the  five  prior  years.  The 
results  of  1991,  1992,  and  1993  census  are  presented  below  according  to  a  number 
of  descriptive  factors. 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Students  by  Reading  Medium 

FY  1991  FY  1992       FY  1993 


Visiud  Readers 

Number: 
Percentage: 

14,426 
30% 

14,185 
28% 

14,100 

27% 

Braille  Readers 

Number: 
Percentage: 

5,630 

12% 

5,485 
11% 

5,342 
10% 

Auditory  Readers 

Number: 
Percentage: 

6,399 
13% 

5,572 
11% 

5,268 
10% 

Prereaders 

Number: 
Percentage: 

5,426 

11% 

9,934 
20% 

1,273 

22% 

Nonreaders 

Number: 
Percentage: 

16,190 

34% 

14,904 
30% 

15,830 
31% 

TOTAL 

Number: 
Percentage: 

48,071 
100% 

50,080 
100% 

51,813 
100% 

The  increase  in  prereaders  and  decrease  in  students  using  other  reading 
media  from  1991  to  1992  partly  result  from  a  refinement  of  data  reported.  For 
1992,  all  infants  and  preschoolers  are  reported  as  prereaders.  Prior  to  that  time, 
these  students  were  categorized  in  all  areas. 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Students  by  Program  Type 

FY  1991  FY  1992        FY  1993 


State  Departments 
of  Eklucation 

Number: 
Percentage: 

39,878 
83.0% 

41,644 
83.2% 

42,620 

82.2% 

Residential  Schools 

Number: 
Percentage: 

4,319 
9.0% 

4,317 
8.6% 

4,390 

8.5% 

Rehabilitation  Programs 

Number: 
Percentage: 

2,565 

5.3% 

2,806 
5.6% 

2,684 

5.2% 

Programs  for  the 
Multihandicapped 

Number: 
Percentage: 

TOTAL 

Number: 
Percentage: 
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1,309 

2.7% 


48,071 
100% 


1,293 
2.6% 


2,119 
4.1% 


50,080  51,813 

100%  100% 


EMPLOYMENT  AT  APH 


Mr.  Stokes.  What  is  the  total  number  of  people  employed  by  the  Printing 
House?  Of  this  total,  how  many  and  what  percent  are  African  American?  What 
is  the  total  number  of  blind  people  employed  by  the  Printing  House?  Of  the  total 
that  are  blind,  how  many  and  what  percent  are  African  American?  What  positions 
are  held  by  African  Americans  who  are  blind? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  As  of  March  31,  1994,  324  individuals  are  employed  by  APH. 
Of  this  total,  37  or  11.4%  are  African  American.  There  are  also  83  individuals  who 
have  disabilities.  Of  the  employees  who  are  disabled,  23  or  27.7  percent  are  visually 
impaired.  Of  the  individuals  who  are  visually  impaired,  2  or  8.7%  are  African 
Americans.  The  2  individuals  who  are  African  American  and  visually  impaired  are 
both  braille  proofreaders. 


Tuesday,  March  22,  1994. 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

WITNESSES 

FRANKLYN  G.  JENIFER,  PRESIDENT 

JAMES  A  FLETCHER  II,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  FISCAL 

AFFAIRS,  AND  TREASURER 
JOYCE  A.  LADNER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 
WALTER  F.  LEAVELL,  INTERIM  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  HEALTH  AF- 

FAIRS 
BERT  I.  KING,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 
ROBERT  H.  DAVIDSON,  DIRECTOR,  POSTSECONDARY  ANALYSIS  DIVI- 
SION, DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  LOWEY  [presiding].  Good  morning.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
welcome  Dr.  Franklyn  Jenifer,  the  President  of  Howard  tjniversity 
here  this  morning.  And  we  would  be  most  appreciative,  before  you 
begin  your  statement,  if  you  would  introduce  those  colleagues  who 
are  here  with  you  today. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  Jenifer.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr. 
Bert  King,  who  is  the  Vice  President  for  Institutional  Advance- 
ment; Mr.  James  Fletcher,  who  is  Vice  President  for  Finance  and 
Treasurer  of  the  University;  Dr.  Joyce  Ladner,  Vice  President  of 
Academic  Affairs;  and  Dr.  Walter  Leavell,  the  Vice  President  for 
Health  Affairs. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  your  en- 
tire statement  will  be  included  in  the  record,  but  if  you  would  like 
to  summarize  or  present  a  short  statement,  we  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  you. 

Opening  Statement 

Dr.  Jenifer.  Thank  you.  I  will  try  to  make  it  succinct  and  to  the 
point.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  to  testify  on  the  administration's  re- 
quested budget  for  Howard  University.  As  you  may  recall  at  that 
first  meeting  and  the  months  that  followed,  we  tacitly  agreed  about 
the  problems  and  the  opportunities  facing  Howard  and  the  need  to 
forge  a  partnership  to  meet  these  problems  and  expand  these  op- 
portunities. 

The  problems,  as  we  talked,  were  many:  consecutive  years  of 
budget  deficits,  low  faculty  research  productivity,  outdated  techno- 
logical support,  significant  infrastructure  needs,  and  the  high  cost 
of  education  per  student.  As  you  are  aware,  over  the  intervening 
years,  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  addressing  these  prob- 
lems. In  essence  this  approach  consisted  of  reducing  or  eliminating 
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funding  in  some  areas  while,  at  the  same  time,  either  holding  fund- 
ing constant  or  increasing  funding  in  other  areas. 

This  strategy  has  led  to  major  accomplishments.  To  begin,  we 
eliminated  a  $21.9  million  deficit  that  existed  in  1990.  We  had  a 
budget  surplus  of  $2.2  million  in  1991,  $8.1  million  in  1992,  and 
last  year,  1993,  a  $200,000  surplus.  Secondly,  we  have  significantly 
improved  the  research  productivity  of  the  faculty.  While  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  research  has  remained  constant  at  $4.6  mil- 
lion since  fiscal  year  1991,  the  total  value  of  research  awards  to 
University  researchers  has  increased  during  that  same  period  from 
$15.7  miUion  in  fiscal  1990  to  $22.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

We  have  invested  heavily  in  improving  the  infrastructure  by  re- 
pairing, renovating,  and  building  or  purchasing  new  facilities  and 
systems.  Using  Federal  appropriations  of  $36  million,  bonds  of 
$58.3  million.  University  funds  of  about  $30.4  million,  and  other 
borrowing  of  $21.5  million,  we  have  invested  a  total  of  $146  million 
over  the  past  four  years  in  the  facilities  and  systems  of  Howard 
University.  We  put  $38  million  into  dormitories;  $11.7  million  in 
academic  facilities;  $29.3  million  in  automation,  which  was  des- 
perately needed;  $45.5  million  in  other  infrastructure;  and  $21.5 
million  in  strategic  acquisitions. 

In  addition  to  these  investments  we  reduced  costs  by  about  $52 
million  by  reducing  the  number  of  employees  by  almost  871. 

Finally  we  have  improved  significantly  the  quality  of  students  we 
admit.  In  academic  year  1992-93,  18  first-year  students  were 
awarded  scholarships  under  the  National  Achievement  Scholar- 
ships Program  for  Outstanding  Negro  Students  conducted  by  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Program.  Ninety-two  students  received 
scholarships  under  the  University's  National  Competitive  Scholar- 
ship Program.  Approximately  10  times  more  National  Achievement 
finalists  who  planned  to  enter  college  in  the  fall  of  1993  identified 
Howard  as  their  first  choice  for  school,  as  compared  to  four  years 
ago. 

SAT  composite  scores  for  new  entrants  are  up  from  832  in  1990 
to  886  in  1994.  This  is,  by  the  way,  significantly  higher  than  the 
African-American  national  average  of  741  and  nearing  the  average 
for  all  test  takers  of  902. 

Despite  these  achievements,  the  University  is  still  facing  severe 
financial  problems  for  which  we  need  your  support.  Three  factors 
are  primarily  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  First,  we  have 
had  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  Federal  support  in  the  critical  line 
item — academic  program;  we  have  had  a  decline  in  our  student  en- 
rollment; and  a  significant  increase  in  capital  costs.  These  capital 
improvements  are  necessary  to  correct  fire  hazards  identified  by 
the  fire  marshal  and  to  eliminate  barriers  that  prevent  the  Univer- 
sity's compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

The  Federal  support,  as  you  know,  has  increased,  but  the  most 
important  component  of  that  budget,  the  academic  program,  has  re- 
mained constant  since  1990. 

The  second  factor  affecting  our  financial  resources  is  our  overall 
student  enrollment  which  has  declined.  Although  we  have  had  in- 
creases in  freshmen  enrollment— almost  17  percent — the  number  of 
returning  and  transfer  students  has  declined.  We  believe  our  reten- 
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tion  problems  are  linked  to  student  financial  problems — scarcity  of 
aid  and  changes  in  regulations  that  govern  the  student  aid  process. 

And  finally  the  fire  hazards,  the  serious  deferred  maintenance 
problems,  and  the  disabled  capital  needs  will  cost  the  University 
$10.5  million  in  1995  and  drain  resources  from  the  academic  pro- 
gram. 

What  I  strongly  request  is  for  the  committee  to  help  us  get 
through  these  very,  very  difficult  fiscal  problems.  What  we  would 
like  to  suggest  is  an  additional  $9.78  million  in  appropriations  to 
deal  with  some  of  these  problems. 

Renovations  associated  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
total  $500,000. 

Student  safety  is  a  very,  very  serious  problem.  Our  students  are 
very  precious  to  us,  but  they  are  even  more  so  to  their  parents.  To 
have  them  in  an  environment  that  is  dangerous  is  something  that 
we  are  deeply  concerned  about.  We  need  about  $2  million  to  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

We  also  have  a  cancer  center  which  has  environmental  problems 
identified  by  the  safety  officers,  which  will  cost  approximately  $2 
million  to  correct.  Finally,  fire  code  compliances,  which  we  need  to 
deal  with,  will  amount  to  $5.3  million. 

The  addition  of  these  funds  would  increase  Howard  University's 
Federal  appropriations  from  $192.7  million  recommended  in  the 
administration's  budget  to  $202.48  million.  With  this  addition,  we 
will  be  able  to  sustain  the  difficult  task  of  addressing  our  long- 
range  financial  problems  by  increasing  our  revenue  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources,  improving  productivity  even  further,  and  decreasing 
the  rate  of  growth  of  our  expenditures,  while  at  the  same  time,  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  teaching,  research,  and  service. 

However,  we  cannot  do  this  alone.  Your  continued  financial  sup- 
port will  be  essential.  With  this  partnership,  I  am  confident  that 
Howard  University  will  continue  to  play  the  vital  national  role  of 
providing  this  Nation  with  highly  trained  and  educated  African- 
American  citizens  that  it  so  desperately  needs  to  be  competitive  in 
a  world  that  is  not  just  becoming  smaller,  but  also  experiencing 
dramatic  growth  in  the  population  of  people  of  color. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  full  oral  and  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Dr. 
Jenifer  follows:] 

Dr.  Jenifer.  This  is  the  foiirth  year  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  appear  before 
this  Committee  to  testify  on  the  Administration's  requested  budget  for  Howard  Uni- 
versity. As  you  may  recall  at  that  first  meeting  and  the  months  following,  we  tacitly 
agreed  about  the  problems  and  opportunities  facing  Howard  University  and  the 
need  to  forge  a  partnership  to  meet  these  problems  and  expand  these  opportunities. 

The  problems  were  many,  to  enumerate  the  most  pressing: 

1.  Low  faculty  research  productivity. 

2.  Significant  infrastructure  needs. 

3.  Inadequate  and  outdated  technologicsd  support. 

4.  Inadequate  overall  productivity. 

5.  High  cost  of  education  per  student. 

As  you  know,  over  the  intervening  years,  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
addressing  these  problems.  In  essence,  this  approach  has  consisted  of  reducing  or 
ehminating  funding  in  some  areas  while,  at  the  same  time,  either  holding  funding 
constant  or  increasing  funding  in  other  areas.  This  strategy  has  led  to  major  accom- 
plishments in  fovir  crucial  areas.  Let  me  discuss  them  briefly  with  you. 

1.  We  have  improved  the  research  productivity  of  the  faculty  significantly.  While 
the  federal  appropriation  for  research  has  remained  constant  at  $4.6  million  since 
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fiscal  year  1991,  the  total  value  of  research  awards  to  University  researchers  has 
increased  during  the  same  period  from  a  low  of  $15.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1990 
to  $22.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

2.  We  have  invested  heavily  in  improving  the  infrastructure  by  repairing,  renovat- 
ing, and  building  or  purchasing  new  facilities  and  systems.  Using  federal  appropria- 
tions of  $36  million,  bonds  of  $58.3  million,  University  funds  of  $30.4  million,  and 
other  borrowing  of  $21.5  milUon,  we  have  invested  a  total  of  $146  million  over  the 
past  four  years  in  our  facilities  and  systems.  That  breakdown  is  as  follows:  $38.3 
million  in  dormitories;  $11.7  miUion  in  academic  facilities;  $29.3  million  in  automa- 
tion; $45.5  miUion  in  other  infrastructure;  $21.5  milUon  in  strategic  acquisitions. 

3.  We  have  significantly  reduced  costs.  In  this  context,  it  is  especially  noteworthy 
that  we  have  reduced  the  number  of  our  employees  by  871. 

4.  We  have  improved  significantly  the  quaUty  of  the  students  we  admit,  as  seen 
in  these  examples  from  the  1992-93  academic  year: 

Eighteen  of  the  University's  entering  first-year  students  were  awarded  scholar- 
ships under  the  prestigious  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for  Out- 
standing Negro  Students  conducted  by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program. 

Ninety-two  first-year  students  received  scholarships  under  the  University's  own 
National  Competitive  Scholarship  Program,  which  also  rewards  the  academically 
gifted. 

Nearly  ten  times  more  National  Achievement  finalists  who  planned  to  enter  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  fall  of  1993  indicated  Howard  as  their  first  choice  than 
four  years  ago. 

SAT  composite  scores  for  new  entrants  increased  from  832  in  1990  to  886  in  1994. 
The  1994  score  is  considerably  above  the  average  SAT  score  of  African  Americans 
(741)  and  approaching  the  average  for  all  test  takers  (902). 

Despite  these  achievements  and  the  justifiable  pride  we  take  in  them,  the  Univer- 
sity today  finds  itself  facing  severe  financial  problems  for  which  we  seek  federal 
support.  Three  factors  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  1  will 
discuss  them  briefly  in  turn.  These  factors  are: 

1.  Increases  in  the  growth  of  the  University's  operating  expenses  vis-a-vis  in- 
creases in  federal  fiinding  especially  in  the  critical  line  item  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram. 

2.  A  decline  in  student  enrollment. 

3.  A  significant  increase  in  capital  costs  as  a  result  of  fire  hazards  identified  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Marshsd,  and  the  need  to  eliminate  barriers  to  ensure 
the  University's  comphance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

Although  the  total  federal  appropriation  for  Howard  University  has  increased 
from  $182  million  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  $192.5  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  academic 
program  component  of  the  appropriation  has  stayed  basically  unchanged.  (It  was 
$155.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $154.8  in  fiscal  year  1994.)  In  fiscal  year 
1991,  the  University  received  a  one-time  base  increase  of  $7.3  million  for  Howard 
University  Hospital  and  a  $1.9-million  increase  in  the  endowment  component.  In  ad- 
dition, the  appropriation  allocated  increases  of  $5.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1991,  $23 
milhon  in  fiscal  year  1992,  and  $6.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  in  the  construction 
component  of  the  budget. 

However,  because  the  academic  program  component  of  the  budget  (which  supports 
the  vast  majority  of  the  University's  academic  offierings)  has  remained  relatively 
constant  while  the  costs  for  the  support  of  the  academic  program  have  soared  (de- 
spite attempts  to  slow  the  rate  of  growth),  the  University  has  experienced  substan- 
tial financial  difficulties.  This  could  seriously  compromise  the  long-term  prospects 
for  maintaining  excellence  in  teaching  and  research  programs  and  facilities,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  most  cherished  constituency:  Howard  University  students.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  tragedy,  especially  because  the  University  has  fulfilled  its  share 
of  our  tacit  agreement  to  improve  quality  while  increasing  productivity. 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

The  reason  for  the  decUne  in  student  enrollment  can  be  seen  by  comparing  spring 

1993  and  1994  enrollment  statistics.  The  University  was  pleased  that,  in  1994,  it 
saw  an  impressive  increase  of  16.7  percent  in  First  Time  in  College  (FTIC)  students. 
This  shows  that  high  school  seniors  continue  to  view  Howard  University  as  an  at- 
tractive choice.  It  also  reflects  the  effectiveness  of  our  admissions  and  recruitment 
efforts.  The  same  thing  could  be  said  for  our  efforts  in  attracting  First  Time  Grad- 
uate and  Professional  (FTGP)  students,  whose  enrollment  increased  6.8  percent  in 

1994  over  the  previous  years. 
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If  FTIC  and  FTGP  students  were  the  only  students  who  make  up  our  student 
body,  we  would  have  had  an  excellent  year.  However,  they  are  not,  and  those  mak- 
ing up  the  remainder  of  our  student  population  (Transfer  Students,  Former  Stu- 
dents Returning,  and  Continuing  Students)  showed  significant  declines  in  their  en- 
rollment compared  to  the  previous  fall.  The  number  of  Transfer  Students  declined 
by  14.2  percent,  of  Former  Students  Returning  by  18.9  percent,  and  of  Continuing 
Students  by  7.9  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  studies  we  have  conducted,  we  believe  that  the  main  reason  for 
students  dropping  out  of  Howard  or  not  returning  to  Howard  is  financial.  They  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  funds  to  continue.  So,  although  we  are  effiective  in  recruiting 
students,  because  of  a  scarcity  of  federal  financial  aid  funds  and  a  change  in  federal 
financial  aid  regulations,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  retaining  many  of  our  students. 
The  result,  of  course,  is  a  persistent  problem  of  decreasing  enrollment  aft^r  the  first 
year  of  entry. 

FIRE,  CRUCIAL  DEFERRED  MAINTENANCE,  AND  DISABILITY  CAPITAL  NEEDS 

These  capital  needs  are  projected  to  cost  the  University  $10.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  199  5,  $16.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1996,  $21.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1997,  $37 
miUion  in  fiscal  year  1998,  $27  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1999,  and  $24.7  million  in  fis- 
cal year  2000.  A  total  of  $5.6  million  is  needed  for  fire  alarm  systems  alone. 

If  we  are  to  address  serious  health  and  safety  problems  that  threaten  to  erode 
the  quality  of  our  programs  and  facilities,  the  University  urgently  needs  an  addi- 
tional $9.78  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1995.  These  additional  resources  would  be  used 
to  fund  the  following  items: 

Afi7/ions 

CompUance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  $0.5 

Improvement  of  Campus  Security  2.0 

Elimination  of  Cancer  Center  Environmental  Hazards  1.98 

CompUance  with  Fire  Codes  5.3 

The  addition  of  these  funds  would  increase  Howard  University's  federal  appro- 
priation from  the  $192.7  miUion  recommended  in  the  Administration's  budget  to 
$202.48  million.  With  this  addition,  we  wiU  be  able  to  continue  the  difficult  task  of 
addressing  our  long-range  financial  problems  by  increasing  our  revenue  from  non- 
federal sources,  improving  productivity  even  further,  and  decreasing  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  expenditures  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  improving  the  quality  of  our 
teaching,  research,  and  service. 

However,  we  cannot  do  this  alone.  Your  continued  financial  support  will  be  essen- 
tial. With  this  partnership,  I  am  confident  that  Howard  University  will  continue  to 
play  the  vital  national  role  of  providing  the  nation  with  the  highly  trained  and  edu- 
cated African  American  citizens  that  it  so  desperately  needs  to  be  competitive  in  a 
world  that  is  not  just  becoming  smaUer,  but  also  experiencing  dramatic  growth  in 
the  population  of  people  of  color. 
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EXHIBIT  1:  FALL  ENROLLMENT 
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EXHIBIT  2:  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 
SINCE  THE  IMPOSITION  OF  A  TUITION  SURCHARGE 
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EXfflBIT  3:  AVERAGE  COMPOSITE  SAT  SCORE  FOR 
FIRST  TIME  IN  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
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EXHIBIT  4:  COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE 
COMPOSITE  SAT  SCORES 
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EXHIBIT  5:  UNDERGRADUATE  TUITION  AND  FEES 
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EXfflBIT6:  EMPLOYMENT 
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EXfflBIT  7:  COMPARISON  OF  FACULTY  SALARIES 

FOR  1993-94 
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EXHIBIT  8:  Ph.D.  DEGREES  AWARDED 
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EXfflBIT  9:  RESEARCH  PRODUCTIVITY 
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EXHIBIT  10:  PRIVATE  GIVING 
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EXHIBIT  11:  ALUMNI  PARTICIPATION  RATE 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Franklyn  G.  Jenifer 
President  of  Howard  University 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for 
Howard  University 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

On  behalf  of  the  Howard  University  community  and  the  administration,  it  is  my 
distinct  privilege  to  appear  before  this  Committee  to  support  the  President's  appropria- 
tion request  of  $192.9  milhon  for  Howard  University  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

I  will  now  explain  the  funding  request  for  each  of  our  appropriation  components. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

The  1995  request  for  Howard  University's  academic  programs  is  $154.8  million. 
These  funds  would  provide  support  for  the  University's  instructional  programs  and 
institutional  costs  for  fiscal  year  1995.  Major  annual  expenditures  partially  funded  by 
the  academic  appropriation  include:  accreditation  enhancements,  faculty  and  staff 
salaries,  student  services,  libraries,  plant  operations,  and  general  administration.  The 
academic  appropriation  supports  the  largest  category  of  University  expenditures  which, 
historically,  has  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  five  percent. 

ENDOWMENT  PROGRAM 

A  total  of  $3.5  million  is  requested  for  the  endowment  component,  an  increase  of 
$89,000.      For   the   past  three   years,   the   University   has   successfully   matched   the 
endowment  appropriation  that  was  approved  by  the  Congress.   We  are  confident  in  our 
ability  to  match  the  $3.5  million  that  is  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request. 
The  University  and  the  Department  of  Education  continue  to  support  new  legislation 
that  would  replace  the  current  one-to-one  Federal  to  non-Federal  matching  program  with 
a   two  federal-to-one   non-federal  match.      Aided  by   the   federal   appropriation,   our 
endowment  fund  has  grown  impressively  over  the  last  five  years.  At  June  30,  1993,  the 
market  value  of  the    ndowment  fund  was  $125  million,  of  which  $38.2  million  made  up 
the  matching  endowment  program. 

RESEARCH 

The  appropriation  includes  a  request  of  $4.8  milhon  to  support  the  continuing 
progress  of  our  faculty  research  programs,  especially  in  science  and  engineering. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 

The  President's  request  includes  $29.8  million  for  Howard  University  Hospital,  a 
major  teaching  facility  that  trains  physicians,  nurses,  and  paramedic  staff  in  many 
critical  areas.    The  Hospital's  emergency  room,  ambulatory  care  center,  and  inpatient 
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facility  serve  as  a  principal  provider  of  health  care  to  the  citizens  of  metropoUtan 
Washington. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee.    My  colleagues  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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NAME 
POSITION 
BIRTHPLACE 
EDUCATION 

EXPERIENCE 

1990-Present 

1986-1990 

1979-1986 

1977-1979 
1976-1977 
1974-1977 
1970-1979 
1962-1970 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Howard  University 

Biographical  Sketch 

Franklyn  G.  Jenifer 

President 

Washington,  DC 

Howard  University,  1962,  BS 
Howard  University,  1965,  MS 
University  of  Maryland,  1970,  Ph.D 

President,  Howard  University 

Chancellor,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education,  Boston 

Vice  Chancellor,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Trenton 

Associate  Provost,  Rutgers  University 

Chairperson,  University  Senate,  Rutgers  University 

Chairperson,  Biology  Department,  Livingston  College 

Professor  of  Biology,  Livingston  College,  Rutgers  University 

Plant  Virologist,  US  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pioneering 
Laboratory  Beltsville,  Maryland 


ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Task  Force  for  Minority  Achievement  in  Higher  Education 
of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
Committee  on  Educational  Equity  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
Commission  on  Women  in  Higher  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education 
Pew  Health  Professions  Commission 

American   Association    for   the   Advancement   of  Science, 
National  Council  for  Science  and  Technology  Education 
Federal  City  Council 


BOARD 
MEMBERSHIPS 


American  Council  on  Education 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company 
Council  for  Aid  to  Education 
Texaco,  Inc. 
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HONORARY 

DEGREES  :  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  University  of 

Medicine  and  Dentistry,  New  Jersey,  1989 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Babson  College,  1990 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Boston  College,  1990 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1990 
Doctor  of  Education,  Wheelock  College,  1990 
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Mrs.  LOWEY.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  before  we  proceed  with 
questions,  I  want  to  express  the  regrets  of  our  colleague,  Congress- 
man Stokes,  who  would  have  been  here  today  had  it  not  been  for 
a  hearing  which  he  is  chairing  on  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
So  we  will  continue,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  submitting  ques- 
tions for  the  record. 

Dr.  Jenifer.  If  I  could  make  one  note,  I  left  out  quite  a  bit.  We 
will  provide  the  committee  with  additional  materials  for  the  record. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  We  appreciate  that,  and  I  assure  you  it  will  be  en- 
tered in  the  record  preceding  your  formal  written  statement. 

ENROLLMENT 

You  talked  about  the  decline  in  enrollment,  and  the  budget  docu- 
ments indicate  that  the  enrollment  at  Howard  has  dropped  by 
about  1,200  students  since  1989.  Do  you  expect  this  trend  to  con- 
tinue and  could  you  explain  to  us  the  reasons  for  this  decline? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  Well,  the  problem  with  the  enrollment  that  we  are 
seeing  is  primarily  predicated  on  changes  in  Federal  financial  aid 
and  the  growing  financial  needs  of  our  students. 

Madame  Chair,  I  need  to  note  that  10  years  ago  when  parents 
were  thinking  about  educating  their  kids,  education  was  expensive, 
but  it  was  not  near  the  most  expensive  item  in  the  family  budget. 
The  home  was  there,  the  car  was  there  and  many  other  things. 
Health  insurance,  as  you  all  know  too,  is  very  expensive.  Health  in- 
surance costs  have  increased  about  112  percent.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned about  that  and  have  a  national  agenda  to  do  something 
about  it. 

But  I  must  say  that  higher  education  costs  have  increased  even 
more  dramatically — I  should  note  that  health  insurance  costs  went 
up  112  percent,  while  higher  education  costs  went  up  126  percent. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  costs  have  risen,  we  haven't  been 
able  to  increase  the  amount  of  financial  aid  available  to  all  stu- 
dents. Needy  students  have  received  money,  but  the  amount  of  aid 
only  increased  by  only  5  percent.  The  vast  majority  of  our  students 
are  finding  financial  aid  a  very  serious  problem.  You  can  see  that 
reflected  in  our  enrollment  numbers. 

In  terms  of  recruiting  students — our  ability  to  go  out  and  attract 
students — we  have  had  tremendous  success.  Our  freshman  enroll- 
ment last  fall  was  up  19  percent  in  terms  of  students  who  applied 
to  Howard  University  and  were  accepted.  We  were  pleased  by  that. 
Our  problem  is  that  a  large  number  of  students  who  enrolled  the 
previous  year  did  not  return.  And  many  students  who  had  discon- 
tinued their  education  in  years  prior,  did  not  come  back  either.  Our 
transfer  population  is  down  too. 

When  we  began  to  look  into  why  this  was  happening,  it  became 
clear  that  the  problem  was  financial.  Eighty  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents just  didn't  have  the  resources  to  return.  They  scrape  together 
the  resources  to  get  here,  but  once  here,  they  run  into  serious  fi- 
nancial problems.  When  you  compound  that  with  changes  in  Fed- 
eral regulations,  which  do  not  allow  students  to  apply  financial  aid 
to  prior  balances,  then  you  see  the  problem  more  clearly. 

Let  me  give  you  a  better  example.  We  have  students  who  come 
to  Howard  University.  They  make  it  the  first  year;  they  owe  us  a 
little  money.  They  apply  for  financial  aid  for  the  next  year  and  they 
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get  it,  but  with  the  new  rules,  they  cannot  take  that  money  and 
apply  it  to  last  year's  balance.  We  are  mandated  not  to  continue 
the  student  in  school  because  we  have  significant  receivable  prob- 
lems. So  more  and  more  of  our  students  are  finding  that  they  are 
forced  to  step  out  of  school  for  a  year  or  two,  sometimes  longer,  and 
sometimes  permanently. 

That  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  our  problem.  It  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  solve  without  additional  resources.  This  is  a  problem 
faced  not  only  by  students  at  Howard  University,  but  by  poor  stu- 
dents throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  estimated  in  one  study — 
and  I  will  use  Harvard  University  as  an  example — if  you  now  have 
a  child  who  is  in  kindergarten  now,  by  the  time  that  child  wants 
to  go  on  for  a  university  education,  it  will  cost  a  family  about 
$300,000  a  year. 

DROP-OUT  STUDY 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Have  you  tracked  those  students  that  have  dropped 
out  and  followed  their  progress?  What  happens  to  them?  What  per- 
cent go  back  to  Howard?  What  percent  go  on  to  another  institution? 
I  would  be  interested  in  those  numbers. 

Dr.  Jenifer.  We  have  not  completed  the  study  but  as  we  get  the 
results,  I  will  provide  them  to  the  committee. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  think  that  would  be  very  important  in  order  to 
help  us  help  you.  In  working  to  increase  our  nation's  competitive- 
ness through  training  our  students  to  adjust  to  new  jobs,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  know  what  happens  to  those  youngsters  who 
are  dropping  out.  And  I  would  think  that  is  very  basic  information 
for  us  to  be  strong  advocates  for  you. 

Dr.  Jenifer.  We  will  provide  it  to  the  Committee  later  this  year. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  those  who  drop 
out  go  on  to  another  university? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  I  can't  speak  specifically  about  Howard,  but  I  can 
tell  you  about  the  national  trend.  Most  of  the  students  who  drop 
out  of  private  institutions,  go  to  the  public  institutions.  You  begin 
to  see  a  shift  from  private  to  public.  Within  public  institutions,  stu- 
dents are  going  to  two-year  colleges,  and  within  the  two-year  col- 
leges about  50  percent  drop  out  the  next  academic  year. 

HOWARD  2000 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you. 

Three  years  ago  you  issued  the  Howard  2000  plan  to  streamline 
university  operations  and  improve  academic  standards.  How  suc- 
cessful has  this  restructuring  been? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  We  have  been  moving  along.  And  as  you  have  prob- 
ably read,  it  has  not  been  easy.  There  have  been  tough  decisions, 
but  we  have  been  making  some  progress.  These  82  recommenda- 
tions in  Howard  2000  fell  into  four  basic  categories:  quality  en- 
hancement, additional  expense,  cost  savings  and  new  revenue.  Of 
those  82,  41  were  in  that  first  category,  quality  enhancement;  we 
have  completed  12,  24  are  in  progress  and  five  are  pending. 

In  the  additional  expense  category,  we  have  13  recommendations, 
nine  are  in  progress,  and  four  are  pending.  In  the  cost  savings  cat- 
egory, we  have  18  recommendations,  10  are  completed,  five  are  in 
progress  and  three  are  pending.  In  new  revenue,  we  had  10  rec- 
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ommendations;  one  is  complete,  six  are  in  progress  and  three  are 
pending.  Therefore,  for  the  total,  82  recommendations,  23  are  com- 
pleted, 44  are  in  progress,  and  15  are  pending.  But  most  signifi- 
cantly, I  would  note  that  some  of  the  key  features  of  Howard  2000 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  centerpiece  of  Howard  2000  was  the  concept  that  we  would 
identify  that  part  of  the  University  we  thought  could  be  nationally 
competitive  and  serve  as  our  flagship.  We  identified  a  Center  for 
International  Studies. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  received  a  $3  million  grant  from  the  Kel- 
logg Foundation  to  support  the  Center.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
of  bringing  on  the  new  director.  We  identified  the  space  for  it  and 
everybody  is  excited  about  the  new  project. 

We  also  closed  a  major  part  of  the  University,  the  School  of 
Human  Ecology.  We  merged  the  botany  and  zoology  programs  into 
the  biology  program.  We  allow  students  to  major  in  one  of  the  dis- 
ciplines as  well  as  get  certified  as  a  teacher.  We  closed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology.  We  reduced  the  number  of  stafi"  and  reduced  our 
costs  in  various  areas  and  invested  in  our  infrastructure. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  to  meet  the  challenges  of  Howard  2000, 
and  we  think  when  it  is  completed,  it  will  be  a  very  fine  statement 
for  Howard  University. 

SAT  TEST  SCORES 

Mrs.  LowEY.  We  talked  a  little  bit  about  SAT  scores. 

Specifically,  what  can  you  tell  us  about  improvement  in  the  aca- 
demic credentials  of  entering  freshmen? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  We  are  pleased  about  how  well  we  have  done  in 
that  area.  In  terms  of  the  SAT  scores,  we  have  come  from  a  low 
SAT  ranking  in  1990,  with  an  average  score  of  832.  We  now  are 
at  886.  We  essentially  have  been  at  that  level  since  1990-91.  We 
have  really  raised  those  SAT  scores  substantially.  If  you  would 
turn  to  Ejdiibit  Number  3  and  4  in  the  package  we  handed  out,  I 
think  they  chart  Howard's  progress. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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EXfflBIT  3:  AVERAGE  COMPOSITE  SAT  SCORE  FOR 
FIRST  TIME  IN  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
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Dr.  Jenifer.  In  the  bottom  chart,  the  bottom  line  is  the  Nation's 
Black  student  average.  You  can  see  in  1993-94,  the  average  black 
student  in  the  Nation  scored  a  combined  score  of  741.  At  the  top, 
you  can  see  the  National  student  average  in  America  is  902. 

Howard  University  students  in  1983  were  considerably  below  the 
national  average.  In  1989,  we  had  832  but  since  that  time  we  have 
been  rapidly  improving  to  890,  and  we  have  been  holding  roughly 
at  that  position,  give  or  take  a  few  percentage  points,  which  are  not 
statistically  significant. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  We  also  understand  that  private  contributions  to 
the  University  went  down  last  year.  How  much  money  was  raised 
by  the  University  in  private  contributions  last  year?  How  does  this 
compare  to  five  years  ago?  And  can  you  explain  some  of  the  factors 
that  contributed  to  those  numbers? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  Well,  this  was  a  phenomenon  that  the  entire  Nation 
saw.  With  the  economic  downturn,  we  had  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  corporate  donations  we  received.  At  Howard  University,  the  cor- 
porate donations  are  the  most  important  donations.  We  get  some 
monies  from  our  alumni,  but  relative  to  the  percentage  of  our  giv- 
ing, it  is  very  low. 

In  1992,  we  raised  about  $8  million.  But  I  must  note  that  when 
you  are  raising  numbers  of  $8  and  $9  million,  a  $2  million  gift 
causes  the  numbers  to  fluctuate.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  some 
confusion  as  to  what  accounted  for  a  real  gift.  Someone  might  give 
you  50  computers,  and  some  people  say  that  is  cash  in  kind.  But 
we  have  been  reporting  only  cash  gifts. 

Our  giving  increased  to  $8  million  in  1992.  Last  year  we  dropped 
to  $7  million.  We  believe  that  decline  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  econ- 
omy. Other  institutions  have  seen  similar  declines,  and  has  been 
published  in  the  literature.  We  think  this  is  a  one-time  phenome- 
non and  the  state  of  gift-giving  will  turn  around,  hopefully,  this 
year. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  again  apologize  that  be- 
cause of  other  hearings  and  other  commitments  more  of  my  col- 
leagues couldn't  have  been  here  this  morning.  But  we  will  submit 
the  balance  of  our  questions  to  you  and  take  your  responses  for  the 
record.  We  are  very  pleased  that  you  could  be  with  us,  and  we  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  to  accomplish  your  very  im- 
portant mission. 

Dr.  Jenifer.  Congresswoman  Lowey,  I  have  read  much  about 
you.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  before  you  and  I  certainly  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  also  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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CAPITAL  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  Natcher.  Has  the  university  initiated  the  $200     iUion  capital  campaign  which 
you  discussed  with  the  Committee  last  year? 

Dr.  Jenifer.   No.  After  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Division,  the  Vice  President 
for  Institutional  Advancement  concurred  with  a  consultant's  recommendation  that  the 
university's  fund  raising  capacity  was  not  sufficient  to  undertake  a  capital  campaign  at 
this  time.    The  Division  anticipates  that  the  capital  campaign  will  not  begin  before 
fiscal  year  1997. 

ENDOWMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  authorization  for  your  endowment  program  expired  several  years 
ago.    What  is  the  current  status  of  this  program? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  Although  Howard  University's  Endowment  Program  continues  to 
operate  under  the  general  authorizing  legislation,  reauthorizing  and  extending  the 
Howard  University  Endowment  Act  is  needed  because  the  statute  delineates  how  the 
Department  of  Education  will  administer  the  endowment  fund  and  provides  details 
regarding  matching,  withdrawal,  and  expenditure  and  investment  requirements. 
Howard  University  has  worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Education  to  produce  and 
propose  new  legislation  for  the  endowment  program. 

The  legislation  proposes  three  levels  of  institutional  match.  This  change  to  the 
match  formula  provides  Howard  University  with  the  incentive  to  increase  non-Federal 
contributions  for  the  endowment  program. 

EVERY  DOLLAR  RAISED 

BY  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  FEDERAL  MATCH 

Less  than  $1  million  $1 

$l-$2  million  $2 

over  $2  mUlion  $3 

The  legislation  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Clay  on  January  26,  1994.  The  legislation  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  no  further  action  taking  place  at  this  time.  Senator  Wolford 
plans  to  introduce  the  same  legislation  later  this  spring. 
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ACCREDITATION 

Mr.  Natcher.   Are  all  university  programs  currently  in  good  standing  in  terms  of 
accreditation? 

Dr.  Jenifer.     Yes.     The  following  is  a  listing  of  the  accreditation  status  of  all 
university  programs: 


SCHOOL 


PROFESSIONAL 
ACCREDITING  BODY 


STATUS 


College  of  Allied 
Health  Sciences 
o   Nutritional  Sciences 


o   Medical  Technology 


o   Occupational  Therapy 


o   Physical  Therapy 


o   Physician's  Assistant 

o   Radiation  Therapy 

Technology 
o   Radiology  Technology 


Commission  on  Evaluation  Accredited 

of  Dietetic  Education  of  the 

American  Dietetic  Association 

National  Accreditation  Accredited 

Agency  for  Chnical 

Laboratory  Sciences 

Committee  on  AUied  Health  Accredited 

Education  in  cooperation  with 

the  Occupational  Therapy 

Association 

American  Physical  Therapy  Accredited 

Association,  Committee  on 

AUied  Health  Education 

and  Accreditation 

Committee  on  Alhed  Health  Accredited 

Education  and  Accreditation 

Committee  on  Allied  Health  Accredited 

Education  and  Accreditation 

Committee  on  AUied  Health  Accredited 

Education  and  Accreditation 


School  of  Architecture 
and  Planning 

School  of  Business 


School  of  Communications 


National  Architectural  Accredited 

Accrediting  Board 

American  Assembly  of  Accredited 

Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

American  Council  on  Accredited 

Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications 


School  of  Divinity 


6.        College  of  Dentistry 


o   Predoctoral  Dental 
o   Dental  Hygiene 
o    Oral  &  Maxillofacial 
Surgery 


American  Association  of 
Theological  Schools 

Commission  on  Dental 
Accreditation  of  the 
American  Dental  Association 


Accredited 


Accredited 
Accredited 
Accredited 
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SCHOOL 


PROFESSIONAL 
ACCREDITING  BODY 


o  Orthodontics 

o  Pediatric  Dentistry 

0  General  Practice 

o  Advanced  General  Dentistry 

College  of  Pharmacy  American  Council  on 

and  Pharmacal  Sciences  Pharmaceutical  Education 

0   Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
o   Doctor  of  Pharmacy 
(Pharm.  D.  Degree) 


School  of  Education 


9.        School  of  Engineering 


10.      College  of  Fine  Arts 


National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Teachers 
Education  and  Certification 

National  Council  on  Accreditation 
for  Teacher  Education 

American  Psychological  Association 

Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology,  Inc. 

Computing  Science 
Accreditation  Board 

National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Arts  and  Design 

National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music 


STATUS 

Accredited 
Accredited 
Accredited 
Accredited 


Accredited 
Accredited 
Accredited 


Accredited 


Accredited 


IL      Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 


Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 


Accredited 


12.      School  of  Law 


13.      College  of  Liberal  Arts 


American  Bar  Association 

Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 


Accredited 
Accredited 


14.      College  of  Medicine 


o  Anesthesiology 

o  Emergency  Medicine 

o  Family  Practice 

o  General  Surgery 


Liaison  Committee  on  Medical 
Education  Representing  the 
American  Medical   Association 
and  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges 


Accredited 
Accredited 
Accredited 
Accredited 
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PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOL 

ACCREDITING  BODY 

STATUS 

0    Internal  Medicine 

Accredited 

0   OB/GYN 

Accredited 

0   Neurology 

Accredited 

0   Ophthalmology 

Accredited 

0   Orthopaedics 

Accredited 

0   Pathology 

Accredited 

0   Pediatrics 

Accredited 

0   Psychiatry 

Accredited 

0    Radiation  Oncology 

Accredited 

0   Radiology 

Accredited 

0    Transitional 

Accredited 

0   Urology 

Accredited 

College  of  Nursing 

National  League  of 
Nursing 

Accredited 

16.      College  of  Pharmacy 

and  Pharmacal  Sciences 


American  Council  on 
Pharmaceutical  Education 


Accredited 


17.      School  of  Social  Work 


Council  on  Social  Work 
Education 


Accredited 


18.      University  Libraries 


Association  of  Research 
Libraries 


Accredited 


DEBT  LOAD 

Mr.  Natcher.    What  is  the  current  financial  situation  at  the  university  generally 
in  terms  of  its  debt  load? 

Dr.  Jenifer.   The  current  financial  situation  at  the  university,  in  terms  of  its  debt 
load,  is  good.  Howard  University  is  paying,  has  paid,  and  expects  to  continue  to  pay  all 
its  debt  service  on  time.  The  debt  service  for  fiscal  year  1993  was  $12.2  milhon  and  the 
excess  of  revenues  over  expenses  with  mandatory  transfers  was  $218.2  thousand. 

TUITION 

Mr.  Natcher.     The  Committee  understands  that  a  significant  part  of  Howard's 
financial  problem  relates  to  students  who  are  permitted  to  stay  at  school  even  though 
they  have  not  paid  their  tuition.    How  serious  is  this  problem  and  how  much  money  is 
involved? 


Dr.  Jenifer.    In  the  past  it  has  been  a  serious  problem,  but  the  Board  of  Trustees 
has  recently  restated  university  policy  on  this  issue.    As  it  stands  now,  no  student  can 
register  without  payment  of  all  tuition,  fees,  and  charges.   Enforcement  of  that  policy  is 
evident  during  the  academic  year  1993-1994.  During  this  academic  year,  students  were 
required  to  make  the  requisite  payments  in  order  to  register. 
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At  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  funds  are  hmited,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  students  who  apply  for  financial  aid  have  an  annual  family  salary  of  less  than 
$25,000.  The  university  is  developing  a  new  plan  designed  to  enhance  the  abihty  to 
make  the  required  payments,  thus  stabihzing  enrollment. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MEDICAID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.   Has  the  District  of  Columbia  Medicaid  program  settled  its  bill  with 
Howard  University  Hospital? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  The  District  of  Columbia  Medicaid  Program  has  made  partial  payment 
to  Howard  University  Hospital  in  accordance  with  its  March  1990  settlement  agreement 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Hospital  Association;  however,  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  in  total  compUance  with  its  payments  for  the  years  covered  by  the  settlement. 

CONSTRUCTION  HISTORY 

Mr.  Natcher.    Insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  Hst  of  all  major  construction 
activities  at  Howard  over  the  last  10  years  with  an  explanation  as  to  how  each  was 
financed. 

Dr.  Jenifer.    The  information  is  included  below. 


SOURCE  OF 

FACILITY 

ACTION 

FINANCING 

COST 

Medical  Building 

Repair  facade, 
renovations, 
environmental 
systems 

University  funds 

$7,139,000 

West  Campus  Law 

Renovations 

University  funds 

$7,700,000 

School 

Hospital  Tower 

New  construction 

Bonds 

$20,132,000 

Hospital  Parking 

New  construction 

Bonds 

$2,040,000 

Garage 

Information  Systems 

Renovation 

University  funds 

$2,072,000 

and  Services 

WHMM-TV  Studio 

Renovation  and 
new  construction 

University  funds 

$4,097,000 

Howard  University 

New  bleachers, 

University  funds 

$1,564,000 

Stadium 

scoreboard,  field 

Meridian  Hall 

Renovation 

University  funds 

$1,102,000 

Cook  Hall 

Renovation 

Federal 
appropriation 

$5,914,000 

Bethune  Hall 

New  construction 

Bonds 

$16,200,000 

Howard  Plaza 

New  construction 

Bonds 

$67,000,000 

Quadrangle  Complex 

Renovation 

Bonds 

$1,000,000 

Drew  HaU 

Renovation 

Bonds 

$5,000,000 

FACILITY 
Meridian  HaU 

Carver 

M.W.  Johnson 
Building 

University  Service 
Center  Building 
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ACTION 
Renovation 

Renovation 

Minor  renovations 
and  HVAC 

Renovation 


SOURCE  OF 
FINANCING 

Federal 
appropriation 

Federal 
appropriation 

Bonds 
Bonds 


COST 
$3,800,000 

$1,500,000 

$3,447,000 

$5,596,000 


ADDITIONAL  FINANCIAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  Natcher.    Also  insert  a  copy  of  Dr.  Jenifer's  letter  of  March  18,  1994  showing 
Howard's  need  beyond  the  President's  request. 


Dr.  Jenifer.   The  letter  follows. 
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Sowars  TJniviksity 

WASBHII&tOtt,  D.  O.  30000 


omca  or  thv  msioanY 


March  18,  1994 


The  Honorable  William  H.  Natcher 
Chairman,  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education 
2333  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C  20515-1702 

Dear  Mr.  Natcher 

On  behalf  of  the  Howard  University  community.  I  wish  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  and  deep  appreciation  for  the  extraordinary  suppon  that  you  have  given  us 
consistently  over  the  years,  without  which  the  University  could  not  have  achieved  its 
objectives. 

I  am  keenly  aware  that  this  year  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  have  ever  faced  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  appropriation  process.  Although 
the  Department  of  EdiKation's  budget  request  includes  a  recommended  allocation  of  $192.9 
million,  Howard  University  urgently  needs  an  additional  $9.78  million  this  year  to  address 
serious  health  and  safety  problems. 

Amount 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  $      .5 

Campus  Safety  2.0 

Cancer  Center  1.98 

Fire  Code  Compliance  5 . 3 

Total  $  9.78 

I  have  enclosed  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  proposed  emergency 
improvements  on  the  attached  page.  I  hope  the  material  makes  clear  the  critical  nature  of  the 
University's  request 

Your  lime  and  consideration  of  our  appeal  and  your  support  of  the  mission  of 
Howard  University  is  appreciated  deeply. 

Should  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions  or  require  additional  information, 
please  telephone  me  at  ray  office.  My  number  is  (202)  806-2500. 


c:  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education 
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ATTACHMENT 

Howard  Vntrtnitj  EnKrgcDcy  ImproTemcau 


THE  AMERICANS  wrra  DtSABILrnES  ACT  OF  1990 

The  University  has  experienced  a  steady  increase  in  its  enrollment  of  students  with 
disabilities.  Our  projections  suggest  that  this  population  of  students  will  increase  by  at 
least  seventy-five  (75)  percent  in  the  next  few  years.    These  students  require  specialized 
equipment  and  staff. 

The  University  is  seeking  partial  support  in  the  amount  of  $500  thousand  dollars  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  legisladon  and  the  educauonal  needs  of  these  students.  These 
funds  will  provide: 

•  special  scanners; 

•  speech  synthesizers; 

•  Braille  players  and  printers; 

•  Kursweil  personal  readers;  and 

•  Staff  note  takers  and  interpreters. 

Campis  Safety 

Although  Howard  University  is  strongly  committed  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  spiraling 
crime  rate  and  the  resulting  fear  of  crime  significantly  affects  our  ability  to  attract  and 
retain  the  very  best  students.    It  also  profoundly  affects  the  quality  of  the  educational 
experience  that  the  University  can  provide  and,  ultimately,  the  University's  financial 
viability. 

Unlike  other  area  universities,  Howard's  main  campus  is  located  in  central  Washington. 
DC.     There  are  fifty-seven  (57)  primary  facilities,  more  than  thirty  (30)  parking  lots, 
and  seventy-five  (75)  acres  to  protect  The  situation  is  made  more  difficult  because  the 
campus  is  divided  by  a  commercial  strip  and  bounded  by  several  high  crime 
neighborhoods.  As  a  result,  the  University  faces  constant  challenges  (aggravated 
assaults,  burglaries,  robberies,  and  vandalism)  to  its  efforts  to  provide  a  s^e.  secure 
educational  environment 

The  University  is  therefore  requesting  $2  million  to  acquire: 

•  thirty  (30)  additional  security  officers. 

•  four  (4)  additional  police  vehicles; 

•  metal  detectors; 

•  access  control  systems  and  security  doors  for 
twenty-five  (25)  academic  facilities;  and 

•  special  security  lighting 

The  University's  campus  security  plan  will  incorporate  a  community-based  approach  that 
will  involve  a  partnership  between  our  nearby  neighborhoods  and  the  two  adjacent  DC 
public  schools,  Banneker  High  School  and  Gage-Eckington  Middle  School.  The  plan 
also  envisions  the  establishment  of  a  Metropobtan  Police  Department  substation  on 
University-owned  property. 
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Cancer  C^NTES 

The  air  handling  system  currently  in  use  at  the  Cancer  Center  is  insufficient  and  the 
biological  and  chemical  safety  exhaust  mechanisms  are  inadequate  or  inoperable.  The 
University  needs  $1.98  million  to  correct  this  structural  deficiency  and  bring  the  safety 
mechanisms  up  to  specifications. 

The  Howard  University  Cancer  Center  is  widely  recognized  as  a  national  resource  with 
respect  to  the  epidemiology,  prevention,  control  and  treatment  ot  cancers  in  African- 
Americans.  It  is  the  only  specialized  cancer  treatment  and  research  facility  in  a 
predominately  African-American  institution.  In  addition  to  providing  advanced 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  to  patients  and  training  for  postgraduate 
physicians,  medical  students  and  other  health  professionals.  Center  scientists  are  also 
engaged  in  conducting  basic  research  in  a  number  of  important  areas,  including 
molecular  biology  and  drug  development 

FIBE  C<H»S  C<»IFLIANCB 

Many  of  the  buildings  at  Howard  University  were  built  by  the  federal  government  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  The  systems  in  them  are  old  and  not  consistent  with  modem 
requirements. 

In  part,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  series  of  visits  (and  subsequent  building  closings)  by  the 
DC  Fire  Marshal,  the  University  has  developed  a  comprehensive  plan  to  bring  these 
buildings  into  compliance  with  current  NFPA  fire  codes  and  to  meet  ADA  regulations  for 
fire  alarm  systems.    The  plan  calls  for  the  replacement  and  installation  of  fire  alarm 
systems,  doors,  exit  signs  and  emergency  lights  in  fifty-three  (53)  buildings. 
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STRENGTHENING  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  your  professional  judgement,  which  academic  programs  need  to  be 
strengthened  the  most? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  AU  of  the  academic  programs  in  the  Health  Sciences  Division  need 
strengthening.  The  programs  have  been  weakened  by  repeated  budget  cuts  in  critical 
areas,  such  as  decreases  in  faculty,  staff  positions,  and  equipment  and  supphes. 
Increased  enrollment  in  some  programs  has  required  curricular  support  from  another 
unit  which,  in  turn,  has  required  additional,  unbudgeted  resources  from  the  supporting 
unit.  Some  programs  find  it  necessary  to  utihze  programmatic  dollars  for  maintenance 
and  operational  expenses  due  to  previous  years  of  deferred  maintenance. 

Loss  of  accreditation  or  probationary  status  will  threaten  Howard  University 
Hospital's  abiUty  to  move  toward  the  training  mix  proposed  of  55-45  for  primary  care 
practitioners. 

Other  academic  programs  requiring  strengthening  are:  Architecture  and  Planning; 
Physics;  Communications;  Engineering;  Fine  Arts;  and  Outcome  Assessments. 

Mr.  Stokes.   What  is  the  impact  of  not  strengthening  these  programs? 

Dr.  Jenifer.     The  impact  of  not  strengthening  these  programs  will  be  to  place 
accreditation  at  significant  risk  which  will  eventually  translate  directly  into  loss  of 
students,   compounding  the   budgetary  problems.      In  addition,   effective   laboratory 
instruction  will  not  be  provided  and  highly  academically  qualified  students  will  not  be 
interested  in  attending  Howard  University. 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  extent  wiU  the  university  be  able  to  strengthen  its  academic 
program  under  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  level? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  Under  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  level,  the  university  will  not 
be  able  to  strengthen  its  academic  programs.  As  we  see  it,  the  level  of  funding  will 
require  additional  reduction,  further  exacerbating  the  problem  in  academic  programs. 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  justification  states  that  the  administration's  increased  support  for 
Howard  University  reflects  its  strong  commitment  to  improving  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  minorities.  How  can  the  university  do  this  with  the  $210,000  increase  provided 
by  the  administration? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  The  Department  of  Education's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  level  will  have 
a  negative  impact  on  the  university's  academic  programs. 

Mr.  Stokes.  This  budget  does  not  even  cover  inflation?  As  such,  the  budget  request 
level  is  a  real  decrease,  what  is  the  impact  of  the  decrease? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  One  example  of  the  serious  impact  of  this  level  of  decrease  will  be  on 
the  abihty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  provide  service  instruction  to  the 
university's  academic  areas.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  have  to  cancel 
approximately  120  classes,  with  most  of  them  being  in  the  critical  areas  of  EngUsh, 
Foreign  Languages,  and  Mathematics  for  freshman  students  in  all  of  the  undergraduate 
programs  at  the  university.  Howard  will  be  unable  to  provide  Enghsh  instruction  to 
approximately  290  freshmen  students,  mathematics  instruction  to  approximately 
500  students,  and  the  Comprehensive  Science  program  wUl  be  unable  to  provide  lecture 
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laboratory  classes  to  approximately  35  students.  All  academic  areas  will  suffer  an 
approximate  loss  of  125  part-time  instructors,  who  currently  provide  approximately 
560  credit  hours  of  instruction.  The  supply  and  expense  purchasing  power  of  all 
academic  units  effectively  will  be  reduced  by  approximately  3  percent. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  REQUEST 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  the  university  is  $192,896,000 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  fiscal  year  1994  funding  level  of  $192,686,000.  Where  is  the 
administration's  stated  commitment  to  higher  education  in  Howard  University's  budget? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  The  Department  of  Education's  stated  commitment  to  Higher 
Education  is  reflected  in  the  continuing  support  provided  to  Howard  University  each 
year.  The  Department  is  not  able  to  provide  substantial  increase  to  each  program  each 
fiscal  year,  however,  the  Department  did  request  a  small  increase  for  Howard  University 
in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  The  Department's  commitment  should  not  only  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  money  requested  for  each  program  from  fiscal  year  to  fiscal 
year.  For  example,  the  Department  is  presently  working  closely  with  Howard  University 
to  reauthorize  the  endowment  legislation  which  would  eventually  help  reduce  the 
university's  dependence  on  Federal  appropriations. 

Mr.  Stokes.  This  budget  request  does  not  even  cover  inflation.  As  such,  it  is  in  fact 
a  reduction  from  current  services.   What  impact  wUl  this  have  on  academic  programs? 

Dr.  Jenifer.   Instructional  and  laboratory  equipment  upgrades  wiU  not  be  possible 
in    the    following    schools:       Architecture    and    Planning;    Physics;    Communication; 
Engineering;  and  Fine  Arts.  Finally,  instructional  classes,  supphes  and  expense  support 
of  academic  programs  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.    Stokes.      What   academic   program    requirements   wiU    go    unmet    in   fis- 
cal year  1995? 

Dr.  Jenifer.    The  academic  program  requirements  of  the  Health  Science  Division 
which  will  go  unmet  in  fiscal  year  1995,  include  the  lack  of  an  adequate  Health  Sciences 
hbrary/resource  center  which  has  been  cited  in  previous  accreditation  visits. 

SAFETY  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.    The  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  included  construction  funding  of 
about  $6.4  miUion.    No  funds  are  provided  for  this  budget  activity  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  there  are  no  funds  requested  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1995,  explain.   To  what 
extent  did  the  fiscal  year  1993  resources  allow  the  university  to  meet  safety  require- 
ments in  fire  safety,  campus  safety,  and  environmental  safety  [air  handling]? 

Dr.    Jenifer.      The    university   expended    $3.3   milhon   of  the    fiscal   year    1993 
construction  funding  to  meet  safety  requirements  in  two  dormitories,  Meridian  and 
Carver  Halls. 

Mr.    Stokes.       Are    there    requirements    in    these    areas    currently    and    in    fis- 
cal year  1995,  elaborate.    To  what  extent  wiU  the  fiscal  year  1995  request  allow  the 
university  to  meet  safety  requirements  in  each  of  these  areas? 

Dr.  Jenifer.      Health  and  safety  requirements  are  one  of  the  major  problems 
confronting  the  university.    We  believe  that  improvement  in  campus  safety  along  with 
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fire  and  environmental  safety  will  enhance  student  and  parent  perception  of  the 
university.   We  know  our  students  and  parents  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  current 
environment.      To   this   end,    we    are   requesting   $2    miUion    to   address   this   issue. 
Additionally,  we  have  requested  another  $1.98  million  to  make  much  needed  repairs  to 
the  Cancer  Center  and  $5.3  million  to  comply  with  the  fire  code  requirements  throughout 
the  university. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  is  the  impact  of  not  being  able  to  correct  these  problems  and  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements? 

Dr.   Jenifer.      The   campus  environment  will  continue   to  deteriorate   and  the 
university's  ability  to  continue  to  attract  capable  students  and  quality  faculty  will  be 
adversely  affected. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

Mr.  Stokes.  Academic  program  is  frozen  at  the  current  funding  level.  What  is  the 
real  operational  impact  on  the  academic  programs? 

Dr.  Jenifer.    The  real  impact  of  the  academic  program  remaining  essentially  flat 
impedes  the  following  goals  and  objectives  set  forth  in  Howard  2000: 

o  Initially,  it  was  estimated  that  $3  miUion  was  needed  to  invest  in  academic  improve- 
ments and  support,  revamp  physical  facilities,  and  fund  additional  research  projects. 
With  level  federal  funding,  implementation  of  these  projects  is  probably  impossible. 

o  In  academic  year  1992-1993,  67  percent  of  enrolled  students  received  financial 
assistance.  As  such,  Howard's  student  aid  budget  of  $15.6  miUion  is  insufficient  to 
meet  student  financial  aid  needs.  The  ability  to  increase  the  financial  aid  budget 
has  been  eUminated  due  to  level  federal  funding. 

o  No  significant  progress  can  be  made  in  improving  student  retention  with  level 
federal  funding. 

o  As  of  1993,  the  average  salaries  of  Howard's  faculty  remained  approximately 
14  percent  below  most  universities.  Level  federal  funding  would  not  enable  the 
university  to  continue  its  progress  toward  closing  the  gap  between  faculty  salaries 
at  Howard  and  AAUP  averages. 

Of  the   83   recommendations  cited   in   Howard   2000,   implementation  has   been 
completed  on  39;  22  are  in  process;  and  21  are  pending.    Full  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  depends  on  the  availability  of  fiscal  resources. 

STUDENTS  WITH  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.     The  American  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  broaden  Higher  Education 
opportunities  for  students  with  disabilities.  Has  the  university  increased  its  enrollment 
of  students  with  disabilities?    If  so,  to  what  extent? 

Dr.  Jenifer.    The  university  has  experienced  a  steady  increase  in  its  enrollment  of 
students  with  disabiUties.   Our  projections  suggest  that  this  population  of  students  will 
increase  by  at  least  75  percent  in  the  next  few  years. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  For  the  varied  special  services  required  for  students  with  disabilities, 
how  much  is  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  There  are  no  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  that  are 
specifically  targeted  for  students  with  disabilities. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Are  there  additional  needs  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1995  level,  if  so  what 
are  they? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  As  the  number  of  students  requiring  these  services  increases  annually, 
the  university  will  require  additional  speciaHzed  staff  such  as  interpreters  and  tutors, 
as  well  as  additional  scanners,  speech  synthesizers.  Braille  players  and  printers,  and 
Kursweil  personal  readers. 

Mr.  Stokes.   What  level  of  increased  funding  is  required  to  respond  to  these  needs? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  Approximately  $.5  million  is  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
legislation  and  the  educational  needs  of  these  students. 

CANCER  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  are  some  of  the  major  initiatives  underway  at  the  university's 
cancer  research  center?  What  level  of  support  is  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  funding 
request  for  these  projects?  Are  there  research  initiatives  underway  with  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  explain. 

Dr.  Jenifer.  The  following  are  major  initiatives  at  the  Howard  University  Cancer 
Center: 

SCREENING/PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

"Free  Breast  and  Cervix  Cancer  Screening" 

"Komen  Foundation  High  Risk  Breast  Cancer  Screening  for  African  American 

Women" 

Low  Cost  Cancer  Screening 

No  Cost  Prostate  Cancer  Screening 

The  following  initiatives  are  underway  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Cancer 
Institute: 

Breast  Cancer  Prevention  Trial 

Breast  Cancer  Among  Black  Women,  Gene  and  Environment  Interactions 

Summer  Oncology  Program 
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BASIC  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

o    Connective  tissue  protein  expression  in  normal  and  transformed  cell  lines; 

o    Chemotherapy  properties  of  swainsonine; 

o    Multidrug  resistance   in   human  cancer  cells;   Elucidation  of  mechanisms   of 

prevention  of  doxorubicin-mediated  fatal  cardiotoxicity  by  swainsonine; 
o    Nuclear    magnetic    resonance    spectroscopy    for    noninvasive    monitoring    of 

compounds  in  biological  systems; 
o    Electron  spin  resonance  and  spin  trapping  to  detect  free  radicals  in  biological 

systems;  Application  of  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  for  studying  tumor  cell 

bioenergetics  and  pharmaco-kinetics  in  hve  animals; 
o    Oligonucleotide  typing  of  HLA  Class  11  genes  in  disease  association  studies; 
o    Induction  chemotherapy  for  advanced  head  and  neck  cancer,  and  a  phase  1  study 

for  fluorouracU  first  followed  by  methotrexate  and  radiation; 
o    Immunohistochemical  studies  of  ANP  in  human  neurons  and  astroglia  of  the 

cerebral  and  cerebella  corties;  and 
o    Variabihty  as  revealed  by  mitochondrial  DNA  analysis:    Gene  expression  and 

regulation. 

No  funding  is  currently  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  administration  request; 
however,  the  university  has  requested  $1.98  milhon  to  bring  the  Cancer  Center  up  to 
OSHA  code  and  standards. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Mr.   Stokes.      One  would  think  that  Howard's  University,   Medical  School,  and 
Hospital  hnkage  would  foster  a  unique  opportunity  for  collaborative  efforts  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.    What  is  being  done  to  forge  such  a  relationship? 

Dr.  Jenifer.  Over  the  last  five  years  the  Howard  University  staff  have:  (1) 
Undertaken  a  project  between  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  &  Human 
Development  to  reduce  the  infant  mortahty  rate;  (2)  Undertaken  a  contract  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Diabetes  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  involving  the  rotation  of 
endocrine  fellows  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  prescribed  periods  of  time;  (3) 
Collaborated  in  research  program  involving  Left  Ventricular  Hypertrophy  with  the  staff 
of  the  National  Heart  Lung  and  Blood  Institute;  and,  (4)  Served  as  NIH  consultants. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  [presiding].  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  glad  to  have 
you  again  today.  I  have  two  hearings  going  at  the  same  time,  one 
next  door  with  Ambassador  Albright.  I  am  going  to  start  this  hear- 
ing, and  then  I  will  have  to  leave,  but  we  are  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again  today.  You  may  proceed  in  any  way  that  you  please. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  Dr.  Marshall  "Mike"  Smith,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Education  with  me;  and  of  course,  Sally  Christensen,  who 
is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget,  and  some  other  staff  peo- 
ple if  there  are  any  questions  that  come  up. 

SECRETARY'S  APPRECIATION  OF  CHAIRMAN  NATCHER'S  WORK 

I  appreciate  being  here.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  this 
group  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  President's  fis- 
cal year  1995  budget  for  the  Department  of  Education.  And,  of 
course,  I  would  want  to  say  first  of  all,  as  we  were  discussing  ear- 
lier, how  sorry  I  am  that  Chairman  Natcher  is  not  here;  and  if  he 
was  here,  to  say  that  he  would  be  sajdng  something  very  positive 
about  supporting  education.  And  so  for  that  reason,  it  is  especially 
unfortunate  for  education  folks  not  to  have  him  here,  and  I  know 
you  share  that  view  with  me. 

He  and  the  Members  of  the  committee  have  demonstrated  a  true 
commitment  to  the  education  of  our  Nation's  students,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  that.  And  certainly,  please  tell  Mr.  Natcher  we  look  for- 
ward to  his  speedy  recovery  and  his  participation  in  these  proceed- 
ings as  they  advance. 

Opening  Statement 

I  would  like  to  summarize  my  testimony  and  request  that  my  full 
statement  be  included  in  the  record. 

We  are  most  enthusiastic  about  our  budget  this  year,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  think  it  demonstrates  that  the  President's  commitment  to 
American  education  is  strong.  It  reflects  the  emergence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  partner  with  communities  and  States  as  they 
pursue  the  National  Education  Goals,  and  it  seeks  to  prepare  our 
children  and  adults  for  the  21st  century.  We  are  requesting  $26.1 
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billion  in  discretionary  funds  for  the  Department,  an  increase  of 
$1.7  billion,  or  7  percent  over  our  1994  appropriation.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  increases  of  any  agency  in  the  President's  1995  budg- 
et. 

POLICY  THEMES  UNDERLYING  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Three  major  policy  themes  encompass  our  proposed  program 
budget:  one,  providing  a  world-class  education  for  all  children;  two, 
affording  other  opportunities  for  high  school  youth  to  prepare  for 
challenging,  high-wage  jobs;  and  three,  ensuring  access  to  post- 
secondary  education  for  all  students.  Interwoven  in  these  three 
themes  is  a  major  effort  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Depart- 
ment's capacity  to  manage  its  programs  effectively  and  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  communities  and  States  as  they  seek  to  re- 
form education. 

GOALS  2000 — CATALYST  FOR  CHANGE 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  of  our  highest  priorities  for  you, 
if  I  might.  Goals  2000  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  of  our  elementary 
and  secondary  education  proposals.  It  is  not  just  another  Federal 
program  but  a  framework  for  helping  teachers,  schools,  and  par- 
ents bring  about  the  kinds  of  changes  which  are  needed  to  provide 
a  world-class  education  for  every  child  in  America.  Goals  2000  will 
promote  high  standards  in  a  more  challenging  curriculum  for  all  of 
our  students.  It  will  support  the  development  of  new  instructional 
materials  and  methods,  including  better  use  of  technology  in  the 
classroom. 

We  will  provide  flexibility  coupled  with  responsibility  for  student 
performance  and  we  will  encourage  stronger  partnerships  among 
parents,  schools  and  communities.  And  most  importantly.  Goals 
2000  is  the  key  to  getting  all  education  resources — Federal,  State, 
and  local — moving  in  the  same  direction  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  schools. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  once  again  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  for  our  $105  million  1994  appropriation,  which  will  en- 
able communities  and  States  to  begin  this  year  to  plan  and  imple- 
ment this  significant  effort. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  ESEA 

Our  next  priority  is  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  which  you  are  very  familiar  with,  I 
know.  Encouraging  school  districts  and  States  to  set  high  stand- 
ards for  students  is  incorporated  in  Groals  2000.  It  is  also  at  the 
heart  of  the  ESEA  reauthorization  proposal. 

We  want  to  promote  the  integration  of  Federal  programs  into  on- 
going, locally  based  efforts  rather  than  merely  providing  supple- 
mental distribution  to  narrow  categories  of  students  for  a  small 
part  of  the  school  day.  We  are  requesting  $10.5  billion  for  the  reau- 
thorized ESEA  programs,  an  increase  of  $1  billion  over  the  1994 
appropriation. 
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TITLE  I  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

This  amount  includes  $7  billion  for  Title  I  (formerly  Chapter  1) 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged students,  an  increase  of  $664  million,  or  10.5  percent  over 
1994.  We  seek  to  shift  funds  to  the  higher  poverty  schools,  require 
States  to  set  high  standards  for  educating  Title  I  students,  expand 
schoolwide  programs  and  increase  parental  involvement. 

EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

No  educational  reform  effort  can  succeed  without  competently 
trained  teachers  and  for  the  proposed  Eisenhower  Professional  De- 
velopment program,  we  are  requesting  $800  million,  a  22-percent 
increase  over  the  combined  1994  appropriation  for  Chapter  2  State 
and  local  programs  and  the  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  programs.  This  initiative  would  support  high-quality,  in- 
tensive training  to  enable  teachers  to  teach  to  high  standards  in  all 
core  academic  subjects. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  REQUEST 

All  of  our  efforts  to  reform  American  education  also  will  be  to  no 
avail  unless  we  provide  children  with  a  safe  and  disciplined  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning.  To  help  rid  our  schools  of  the  vio- 
lence plaguing  so  many  of  our  classrooms,  we  are  requesting  $660 
million  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools,  an  increase  of  $188  million 
or  40  percent. 

EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE 

We  are  seeking  $50  million  for  a  new  educational  technology  ini- 
tiative that  would  accelerate  the  use  of  advanced  information  tech- 
nologies to  help  all  learners  reach  high  standards.  This  initiative 
would  support  local  and  State  efforts  to  integrate  technology  into 
the  curriculum,  improve  the  technical  assistance  available  to 
schools  and  school  districts  and  develop  new  models  for  profes- 
sional development.  Our  administration  is  working  hard  to  help 
build  a  new  "information  superhighway,"  and  teachers  and  stu- 
dents alike  must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  these  edu- 
cational benefits  that  will  flow  from  this  new  technology. 

OTHER  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  PRIORITIES 

Other  high  priorities  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  education 
budget  include  bilingual  education  programs  for  limited  English 
proficient  students,  expanding  opportunities  for  children  with  dis- 
abilities, and  supporting  research,  statistics  and  assessment  to  de- 
velop and  provide  the  latest  information  on  what  works  in  teaching 
and  learning  to  teachers,  administrators,  parents  and  policy-mak- 
ers. 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 

The  next  priority,  preparing  students  for  work.  One  of  President 
Clinton's  highest  priorities  is  to  address  the  needs  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  high  school  youth  who  go  directly  into  the  work  force. 
For  the  proposed  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  we  are  re- 
questing $150  million,  an  increase  of  $100  million  over  1994.  The 
President's  Budget  includes  an  identical  amount  for  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor.  These  funds  would  help  States  and  communities  de- 
velop and  implement  systems  for  preparing  high  school  youth  for 
challenging,  high-wage  jobs  and  future  education.  We  have  been 
working  closely  on  a  daily  basis  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
get  this  initiative  under  way.  And  I  am  extremely  proud  of  this 
interagency  cooperation  among  our  staffs.  And  Secretary  Reich  and 
I  have  also  had  a  very  close  working  relationship  on  these  issues. 
Other  related  priorities  are  Tech-Prep  Education,  which  com- 
bines academic  instruction  and  vocational  training  during  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  postsecondary 
education;  Adult  Education  State  Grants;  and  Workplace  Literacy 
Partnerships. 

ENSURING  ACCESS  TO  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  next  priority  is  ensuring  access  to  postsecondary  education. 
We  are  committed  to  ensuring  access  to  postsecondary  education 
for  all  students.  We  must  also  streamline  and  simplify  the  delivery 
of  grants  and  loEins  to  students  and  we  must  protect  the  taxpayers' 
substantial  investment  in  student  financial  aid,  and  do  it  by  ensur- 
ing administrative  efficiency  and  integrity  in  these  programs. 

Our  1995  estimate  for  grants,  loans,  and  work-study  opportuni- 
ties for  postsecondary  students  is  $11.2  billion.  These  Federal 
funds  will  generate  some  $28  billion,  including  new  loan  capital 
and  an  increase  of  $1.2  billion,  for  aid  to  6.7  million  students. 
Forty-three  percent  of  all  full-time  undergraduate  students  receive 
help  from  these  Federal  student  aid  dollars. 

FEDERAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

We  will  expand  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program  from 
5  percent  to  40  percent  of  overall  student  loan  volume.  The  Depart- 
ment has  moved  quickly  and  effectively  to  implement  the  new  sys- 
tem of  direct  lending,  which  will  simplify  student  loan  delivery, 
provide  new  flexible  repajrment  options  and  significantly  reduce  the 
cost  to  taxpayers  of  Federal  student  loans. 

PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM  REQUEST  AND  SHORTFALL 

For  the  Pell  Grant  program,  our  $6.4  billion  request  would  allow 
us  to  raise  the  maximum  grant  award  by  $100,  from  $2,300  to 
$2,400,  and  also  provide  awards  to  an  all-time  high  of  4.1  million 
students.  Our  request  also  includes  $118  million  to  pay  off  the  en- 
tire remaining  estimated  funding  shortfall  in  the  program  that  we 
inherited  from  prior  years. 

I  know  your  committee  has  expressed  concern  about  the  short- 
fall, and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  combination  of  conservative 
estimates,  slower  applicant  growth,  and  appropriations,  as  we  have 
discussed,  has  greatly  reduced  the  estimated  shortfall.  We  have 
continued  to  follow  a  conservative  approach  in  estimating  Pell 
Grant  costs  for  1995,  and  we  will  continue  to  monitor  closely  appli- 
cant and  eligibility  data  to  make  sure  that  our  estimates  are  accu- 
rate. 

FEDERAL  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  REQUEST 

We  would  fund  the  Federal  Work-Study  program  at  $717  million, 
an  increase  of  $100  million,  or  16  percent.  This  will  support 
829,000  work-study  awards,  or  116,000  more  students  than  were 
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supported  in  1994.  We  would  also  increase  the  amount  of  funds  an 
institution  must  award  to  students  working  in  community  service 
jobs  from  the  currently  authorized  5  percent  to  10  percent. 

STATE  POSTSECONDARY  REVIEW  PROGRAM 

We  are  requesting  $35  million  for  the  State  Postsecondary  Re- 
view Program,  an  increase  of  $14  million  or  65  percent.  States  are 
crucial  partners  in  our  efforts  to  protect  the  Federal  student  aid  in- 
vestment and  the  interests  of  student  consumers. 

PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATIONS  AND  ELIMINATIONS 

Regarding  program  consolidations  and  eliminations,  while  our 
1995  budget  is  responsive  to  the  challenges  facing  American  edu- 
cation, it  is  also  responsible.  We  are  proposing  a  number  of  pro- 
gram consolidations  and  eliminations  that  will  both  improve  serv- 
ices to  our  clients  and  maximize  the  effective  use  of  scarce  Federal 
dollars. 

HOUSE  DIRECTED  REPORT  ON  PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATIONS 

Last  year,  your  committee  directed  the  Department  to  examine 
the  feasibility  of  consolidating  programs  serving  the  same  popu- 
lations and  directed  towards  similar  outcomes  and  to  prepare  a  re- 
port for  use  by  Congress  in  enacting  the  ESEA  reauthorization  in 
the  1995  budget.  We  recently  submitted  this  report.  I  believe  the 
Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review,  the  administration's 
proposal  for  reauthorizing  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  our  1995  budget  request,  all  of  these  show  that  we 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  these  issues,  as  requested. 

For  instance,  we  are  proposing  to  replace  the  Eisenhower  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  program  and  also  Chapter  2  State 
and  local  programs  with  a  new  coherent  teacher  development  pro- 
gram, and  to  consolidate  the  existing  49  technical  assistance  cen- 
ters in  elementary  and  secondary  education  into  a  single  network 
of  10  to  15  comprehensive,  regional  centers. 

We  would  also  eliminate  $639  million  in  funding  for  33  programs 
that  have,  in  our  judgment,  accomplished  their  purpose,  that  dupli- 
cate other  activities,  or  are  more  appropriately  carried  out  with 
non-Federal  resources.  We  have  redirected  all  of  these  dollars  to 
higher  priority  activities  within  the  Department's  budget. 

In  summary,  I  believe  our  budget  clearly  demonstrates  the  high 
priority  that  President  Clinton  places  upon  education  and  his  com- 
mitment to  provide  the  resources  needed  to  bring  about  real  change 
in  our  schools.  Education,  however,  is  just  one  of  the  investments 
in  human  capital  that  are  included  in  the  President's  Budget.  I 
urge  your  committee  to  continue  to  give  education  and  discre- 
tionary programs  in  health  and  training  the  same  high  priority 
that  the  President  has  afforded  them,  in  your  deliberations  and  in 
your  Section  602(b)  allocations. 

And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  might  have. 

[The  statement  and  biography  of  Secretary  Riley  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Richard  W.  Riley 

Secretary  of  Education 

on  the 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for  the  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  in 
support  of  President  Clinton's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Education. 

I  would  first  like  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  Chairman  Natcher  cannot  be  here 
today  to  add  to  this  hearing  his  always  strong  voice  in  support  of  education.  He 
and  the  Members  of  this  Committee  have  continuously  demonstrated  a  true 
commitment  to  education  and  our  Nation's  students.  We  look  forward  to  Mr. 
Natcher's  speedy  recovery  and  participation  in  your  1995  appropriations  process. 

We  are  most  enthusiastic  about  our  budget  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
demonstrates  the  President's  commitment  to  American  education.  It  reflects  the 
emergence  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a  partner  with  communities  and  States 
as  they  pursue  the  National  Education  Goals.  And  it  seeks  to  prepare  our  children 
and  adults  for  the  21st  century. 

We  are  requesting  $26.1  billion  in  discretionary  funds  for  the  Department, 
an  increase  of  $1.7  billion,  or  7  percent,  over  our  1994  appropriation.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  increases  for  any  agency  in  the  President's  1995  budget.  Including 
funding  of  $5.6  billion  for  entitlement  programs,  our  total  budget  would  rise  from 
$28.8  billion  to  $31.7  billion,  an  increase  of  $2.8  billion  or  almost  10  percent. 

Over  this  past  year,  as  you  know,  we  have  been  working  with  Congress  on 
a  comprehensive  set  of  legislative  proposals  on  which  our  budget  is  based--the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  the  reauthorizations  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  and  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement,  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  and  the  Safe  Schools  Act. 
Congress  is  now  moving  quickly  toward  approving  these  measures,  and  we  are 
eager  to  implement  these  new  initiatives  and  reforms  of  existing  programs. 

Three  major  policy  themes  encompass  our  proposed  program  budget: 
Providing  a  world-class  education  for  all  children;  affording  opportunities  for  high 
school  youth  to  prepare  for  challenging,  high-wage  jobs;  and  ensuring  access  to 
postsecondary  education  for  all  students.  Interwoven  into  these  themes  is  a  major 
effort  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Department's  capacity  to  manage  its 
programs  effectively  and  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  communities  and  States  as 
they  seek  to  reform  education.  Within  the  context  of  these  themes,  I  would  like 
to  highlight  for  you  some  of  our  highest  budget  priorities. 
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GOALS  2000:   EDUCATE  AMERICA 

Goals  2000  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  our  elementary  and  secondary  education 
proposals.  It  is  not  just  another  Federal  program,  but  a  framework  for  helping 
teachers,  schools,  and  parents  bring  about  the  kinds  of  changes  needed  to  provide 
a  world-class  education  for  every  child  in  America.  Goals  2000  will  promote  high 
standards  and  a  more  challenging  curriculum  for  all  students.  It  will  support  the 
development  of  new  instructional  materials  and  methods,  including  better  use  of 
technology  in  the  classroom.  It  will  provide  flexibility  coupled  with  responsibility 
for  student  performance.  It  will  encourage  stronger  partnerships  among  parents, 
schools,  and  communities.  Most  importantly,  it  is  the  key  to  getting  all  education 
resources-Federal,  State,  and  local-moving  in  the  same  direction  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  schools. 

Unlike  earlier  reform  proposals,  Goals  2000  is  the  first  comprehensive 
Federal  effort  that  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  education  for 
all  students  in  all  85,000  public  schools  in  America's  15,000  school  districts.  Our 
budget  includes  $700  million  for  Goals  2000  in  1995,  and  calls  for  $1  billion  a  year 
beginning  in  1996. 

Most  of  this  funding  will  support  grants  to  local  school  districts  and  States 
to  develop  and  implement  comprehensive  improvement  plans  that  include  high 
standards,  improved  assessments,  strategies  for  professional  development,  and 
other  changes  designed  to  encourage  all  students  to  learn  to  those  high  standards. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  once  again  to  the  members  of  this 
Committee  for  our  $105  million  1994  appropriation,  which  will  enable  communities 
and  States  to  begin  this  year  to  plan  and  implement  this  significant  effort. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  (ESEA) 

REAUTHORIZATION 

Encouraging  school  districts  and  States  to  set  high  standards  for  students, 
as  encompassed  in  Goals  2000,  is  also  at  the  heart  of  our  ESEA  reauthorization 
proposal.  We  want  to  promote  the  integration  of  Federal  programs  into  ongoing, 
locally  based  reform  efforts  rather  than  merely  providing  supplemental  instruction 
to  narrow  categories  of  students  for  a  small  part  of  the  school  day. 

We  are  requesting  $10.5  billion  for  the  reauthorized  ESEA  programs,  an 
increase  of  $1  billion  over  the  1994  appropriation. 

This  amount  includes  $7  billion  for  Title  I  Grants  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies  for  the  education  of  disadvantaged  students,  an  increeise  of  $664  million 
or  10.5  percent  over  the  1994  level.  Under  our  reauthorization  proposal, 
50  percent  of  these  funds  would  be  allocated  through  a  revised  concentration  grant 
formula  designed  to  shift  funds  to  the  highest-poverty  schools.  The  reauthorized 
program  also  would  require  States  to  set  high  standards  in  their  plans  for 
educating  Title  I  students,  would  expand  the  schoolwide  program  approach,  would 
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emphasize  intensive  and  sustained  professional  development,  and  would  increase 
parental  involvement. 

Our  1995  request  also  provides  $118  million  for  the  Even  Start  program, 
an  increase  of  $26.6  million  or  29  percent.  This  family  literacy  program  both 
prepares  young  children  to  enter  school  and  enables  their  parents  to  gain  the  basic 
literacy  skills  to  reinforce  their  children's  learning. 

No  education  reform  effort  can  succeed  without  competent,  well-trained 
teachers.  For  the  proposed  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program,  we  are 
requesting  $800  million,  an  increase  of  $145  million  or  22  percent,  over  the 
combined  1994  appropriation  for  the  Chapter  2  Block  Grant  and  the  Eisenhower 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education  programs.  This  initiative  would  support  high- 
quality,  intensive  training  that  will  enable  teachers  to  teach  to  high  standards  in 
all  core  academic  subjects,  such  as  English,  history,  mathematics,  science, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  and  the  arts. 

All  our  efforts  to  reform  American  education  will  also  be  to  no  avail  unless 
we  provide  children  with  a  safe  and  disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learning. 
To  help  rid  our  schools  of  the  violence  plaguing  so  many  of  our  classrooms,  we  are 
requesting  $660  million  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools,  an  increase  of 
$188  million  or  40  percent.  A  major  thrust  of  our  proposal  is  to  expand  the 
existing  program  so  that  it  can  address  violence  and  discipline  problems  as  well  as 
drug  abuse. 

We  must  also  ensure  that  limited  English  proficient  students  meet  the  same 
challenging  standards  expected  of  all  children.  Our  request  includes  $254  million 
for  Bilingual  Education  programs,  an  increase  of  almost  $27  million  or  12  percent 
over  1994. 

We  are  seeking  $50  million  for  a  new  educational  technology  initiative  that 
would  accelerate  the  use  of  advanced  information  technologies  to  help  all  learners 
reach  high  standards.  This  initiative  would  support  local  and  State  efforts  to 
integrate  technology  into  the  curriculum,  improve  the  technical  assistance  available 
to  schools  and  school  districts,  and  develop  new  models  for  professional 
development.  Our  Administration  is  working  hard  to  help  build  the  new 
"information  superhighway,"  and  teachers  and  students  alike  must  be  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  benefits  that  will  flow  from  this  new  technology. 

OTHER  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PRIORITIES 

We  are  committed  to  expanding  opportunities  for  persons  with  disabilities 
and  to  helping  States  and  localities  improve  education  and  training  for  these 
individuals.  For  Special  Education  programs  under  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act,  we  are  requesting  $3.3  billion,  an  increase  of 
$186  million  or  6  percent.  This  will  help  States  and  communities  provide  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  to  all  children  with  disabilities  and  ensure  that 
infants,  toddlers,  and  preschoolers  with  disabilities  start  school  ready  to  learn. 
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Collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  schools  and  teaching  has  been 
a  clear  Federal  mission  since  the  original  Department  of  Education  was  created  in 
1867.  Today  this  function  is  more  critical  than  ever  as  our  Nation  seeks  to  reform 
its  education  system.  For  research,  statistics,  and  assessment  programs  in  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  we  are  requesting  $191  million, 
an  increase  of  $35  million  or  23  percent.  This  will  help  OERI  develop  and  provide 
the  latest  information  on  teaching  and  learning  to  teachers,  administrators, 
parents,  and  policymakers. 

PREPARESTG  STUDENTS  FOR  WORK 

One  of  President  Clinton's  highest  priorities  is  to  address  the  needs  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  high  school  youth  who  go  directly  into  the  workforce.  Unless 
those  who  do  not  enter  or  finish  college  have  the  skills  to  produce  quality  goods 
and  services  in  our  technologically  oriented  society,  America  will  not  prosper  in  the 
global  economy.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  only  advanced  Nations 
that  does  not  have  a  comprehensive,  formal  system  to  help  students  prepare  for 
the  workforce. 

For  the  proposed  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  we  are  requesting 
$150  million,  an  increase  of  $100  million  over  1994.  The  President's  Budget 
includes  an  identical  amount  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  These  grants  will  help 
States  and  communities  develop  and  implement  systems  for  preparing  high  school 
youth  for  challenging,  high-wage  jobs  and  future  education.  We  have  been 
working  closely,  on  a  daily  basis,  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to  get  this 
initiative  underway,  and  I  am  extremely  proud  of  this  fine  example  of  interagency 
cooperation  among  staff  at  all  levels  in  both  Departments. 

States  and  communities  will  have  great  flexibility  in  developing  their 
systems,  but  each  school-to-work  program  will  include  both  school-based  learning 
tied  to  the  high  academic  and  skill  standards  of  Goals  2000  as  well  as  work-based 
learning  that  offers  work  experience  and  mentoring  in  an  occupational  area. 

We  also  are  requesting  $114  million  for  Tech-Prep  education,  an  increase 
of  $10  million  or  almost  10  percent  over  1994.  This  program  supports  one  of  the 
most  promising  approaches  for  improving  the  transition  from  school  to  work  by 
combining  academic  instruction  and  vocational  training  during  the  last  two  years 
of  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  postsecondary  education. 

In  addition  to  activities  focused  on  preparing  students  for  the  workplace, 
the  budget  includes  increases  for  progr^hns  that  improve  literacy  among  the  adult 
population.  The  recently  released  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  found  that  up 
to  90  million  adults  in  this  country  have  serious  problems  with  literacy,  and  about 
half  that  number,  or  40  to  44  million,  function  at  the  lowest  level  defined  by  the 
survey.  We  are  requesting  $267  million  for  the  Adult  Education  State  Grant 
program,  an  increase  of  $12.4  million  or  nearly  5  percent.  The  budget  also 
provides  $24  million~an  increase  of  $5  million  or  27  percent-for  the  Workplace 
Literacy  Partnerships  program. 
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ENSURING  ACCESS  TO  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

We  are  committed  to  ensuring  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  all 
students.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  streamline  and  simplify  the  delivery  of 
grants  and  loans  to  students,  and  we  must  protect  the  taxpayers'  substantial 
investment  in  student  financial  aid  by  ensuring  administrative  efficiency  and 
integrity  in  these  programs. 

Our  1995  estimate  for  grants,  loans,  and  work-study  opportunities  for 
postsecondary  students  is  $11.2  billion.  These  Federal  funds  will  generate  over 
$28  billion,  including  new  loan  capital,  an  increase  of  $1.2  billion,  for  aid  to  some 
6.7  million  students.  Forty-three  percent  of  all  full-time  undergraduate  students 
receive  help  from  these  Federal  student  aid  dollars. 

We  will  expand  the  Direct  Student  Loan  program  from  5  percent  to 
40  percent  of  overall  student  loan  volume.  The  Department  has  moved  quickly 
and  effectively  to  implement  the  new  system  of  direct  lending,  which  will  simplify 
student  loan  delivery,  provide  new,  flexible  repayment  options,  and  significantly 
reduce  the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  Federal  student  loans. 

To  make  the  Direct  Loan  program  a  success  and  to  improve  the 
management  of  our  other  student  aid  programs,  we  will  be  hiring  additional  staff 
to  strengthen  financial  management  and  monitor  postsecondary  institutions. 
President  Clinton  recognizes  the  need  for  additional  resources  to  run  these 
programs  well  and  prevent  fraud.  To  allow  us  to  hire  the  people  we  need  to  get 
the  job  done,  he  has  granted  to  the  Department  a  waiver  from  his  Executive  Order 
to  reduce  Federal  emplojonent. 

For  the  Pell  Grant  program,  our  $6.4  billion  request  would  allow  us  to  raise 
the  maximum  grant  award  by  $100,  from  $2,300  to  $2,400,  and  to  provide  awards 
to  an  all-time  high  4.1  million  students.  Our  request  also  includes  $118  million 
to  pay  off  the  entire  remaining  estimated  funding  shortfall  in  the  program  that  we 
inherited  from  prior  years. 

I  know  your  Committee  has  expressed  concern  about  the  shortfall,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  a  combination  of  conservative  estimates,  slower  applicant 
growth,  and  appropriations  has  greatly  reduced  the  estimated  shortfall.  We  have 
continued  to  follow  a  conservative  approach  in  estimating  Pell  Grant  costs  for 
1995,  and  we  will  continue  to  monitor  closely  applicant  and  eligibility  data  to  make 
sure  our  estimates  are  accurate. 

Our  budget  also  increases  funding  for  the  Work-Study  program  by 
$100  million,  or  16  percent,  over  1994.  Our  total  request  of  $717  million  will 
support  829  thousand  work-study  awards,  or  116  thousand  more  than  in  1994.  We 
are  also  proposing  to  increase,  from  the  currently  authorized  5  percent  to  10 
percent,  the  amount  of  Work-Study  funds  institutions  must  award  to  students 
working  in  community  service  jobs. 
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We  are  requesting  $35  million  for  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  Pro-am. 
an  increase  of  $14  million  or  65  percent  over  1994.  States  are  crucial  partners  in 
our  efforts  to  protect  the  Federal  student  aid  investment  and  the  interests  of 
student  consumers.  Our  request  would  expand  the  number  of  problem  institutions 
reviewed  by  State  postsecondary  commissions  and  help  protect  students  and  the 
taxpayers  from  abuse  of  Department  programs  by  unscrupulous  schools. 

PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATIONS  AND  ELIMINATIONS 

While  our  1995  budget  is  responsive  to  the  challenges  facing  American 
education,  it  is  also  responsible.  We  are  proposing  a  number  of  program 
consolidations  and  eliminations  that  will  both  improve  services  to  our  clientele  and 
maximize  the  effective  use  of  scarce  Federal  dollars. 

Last  year  your  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  consolidating  programs  serving  the  same  populations  and  directed 
toward  similar  outcomes,  and  to  prepare  a  report  for  use  by  Congress  in  enacting 
the  ESEA  reauthorization  and  the  1995  budget.  We  recently  submitted  this 
report.  I  believe  that  the  Vice-President's  National  Performance  Review,  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  reauthorizing  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  our  1995  budget  request  all  show  that  we  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  this  issue.  For  example,  we  propose  to  replace  the  Eisenhower 
Science  and  Mathematics  Education  program  and  Chapter  2  State  Grants  with  a 
new  program  that  provides  a  more  coherent  national  focus  on  teacher  development 
in  the  context  of  education  reform.  We  propose  to  consolidate  the  existing 
proliferation  of  49  technical  assistance  centers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  into  a  single  network  of  ten  to  fifteen  regional  centers  providing 
comprehensive  assistance  across  program  areas.  And  we  are  proposing 
consolidations  of  activities  in  other  areas  such  as  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools,  the 
Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program,  and  programs  to  encourage  minorities  to  pursue 
graduate  education. 

While  the  Committee  directive  focused  on  program  consolidation,  the 
Administration  believes  that  maximizing  the  impact  of  scarce  Federal  resources 
also  requires  the  elimination  of  programs  that  are  no  longer  needed.  As 
recommended  by  the  National  Performance  Review,  our  budget  eliminates 
$639  million  in  funding  for  33  programs  that  have  accomplished  their  purpose, 
that  duplicate  other  activities,  or  are  more  appropriately  carried  out  with  non- 
Federal  resources.  We  have  redirected  all  of  these  dollars  to  higher-priority 
activities  within  the  Department's  budget. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  I  believe  our  budget  clearly  demonstrates  the  high  priority 
that  President  Clinton  places  on  education,  and  his  commitment  to  provide  the 
resources  needed  to  bring  about  real  change  in  our  schools.  Education,  however, 
is  just  one  of  the  investments  in  human  capital  that  are  included  in  the 
President's  budget.     I  urge  your  Committee  to  continue  to  give  education  and 
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discretionary  programs  in  health  and  training  the  same  high  priority  that  the 
President  has  afforded  them,  in  your  dehberations  and  in  your  Section  602(b) 
allocations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 
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PERKINS  LOANS — CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  I  have  only  two  or  three  questions,  then  Mr. 
Hoyer  will  take  over.  One  has  to  do  with  the  Perkins  capital  con- 
tributions. How  much  money  are  you  getting  back  into  that  account 
this  year? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  We  are  proposing  zero  funds. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  No,  no,  loan  pa3rments  coming  back  into  the 
account  from  repayments. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Around  $800  million. 

Ms.  Christensen.  About  $800  million  will  be  coming  back.  There 
is  a  revolving  fund  of  about  $6  billion  that  will  produce  $800  mil- 
lion in  collections  for  1994-95. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  About  $800  million  coming  back  in? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Eight  hundred  million  coming  back  in.  If 
we  were  making  the  same  capital  contribution  as  in  1994,  loan  vol- 
ume would  be  approximately  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  You  are  proposing  to  eliminate  the  program, 
which  has  been  a  very,  very  successful  program.  When  I  came  to 
Congress,  that  was  the  only  education  program  there  was,  and  it 
had  just  been  passed.  It  had  not  been  implemented  yet.  And  then 
I  went  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, and  we  passed  several  of  these  other  laws.  But  this 
is  the  one  that  has  really  worked. 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  PERKINS  LOANS 

Now,  you  are  proposing  to  eliminate  those  contributions.  Are  you 
assuming  that  the  new  direct  loan  program  will  be  all  that  is  need- 
ed and  you  won't  need  this  program? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  combination 
of  things  that  we  are  doing  makes  that  program  less  necessary. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Well,  I  might  tell  you  that  the  financial  aid 
officers  I  talked  to  at  colleges  are  very  leery  about  eliminating  this 
program.  When  they  get  someone,  they  try  to  help  them  in  every 
possible  way  they  can,  because  they  put  in  10  percent  and,  you 
know,  they  go  down  the  line  and  get  them  every  kind  of  help  they 
can;  and  when  they  get  to  where  they  can't  make  it  any  other  way, 
then  they  use  this  program.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  opposition,  I 
think,  to  eliminating  this  program. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  right  now  is  not 
to  eliminate  it.  As  you  mentioned,  there  is  the  revolving  fund.  Over 
the  long  run,  I  think,  we  have  to  think  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  program,  and  the  overall  Federal  direct  loan  program 
that  was  passed  last  year.  And  if  we  can  come  to  some  way  of  cov- 
ering the  same  kinds  of  needs  that  this  program  now  covers,  then 
I  think  we  need  to  have  one  common  direct  loan  program.  But  that 
is  down  the  line  a  way. 

PROGRAM  eliminations  AND  CONSOLIDATIONS 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  You  have  this  long  list  of  programs  that  you 
are  going  to  eliminate.  Were  you  told  to  get  as  long  a  list  as  you 
could  get,  or  were  you  told  to  look  over  each  one  and  see  which 
ones  ought  to  be  eliminated? 
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Secretary  Riley.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  took  very  seriously,  really, 
the  instructions  we  received  from  this  Committee  and  others,  as 
well  as  the  austerity  programs  that  are  out  there  and  kind  of  a  no- 
growth  budget.  Realizing  that  we  had  growth  areas  that  we  were 
verj'  much  interested  in  and  that  we  felt  were  necessEiry,  we  went 
through  our  programs  and  tried  to  pick  those  programs  that  we  felt 
could  be  consolidated  or  merged  or  done  away  with. 

PROPOSED  ELIMINATION  OF  LAW-RELATED  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Let's  take  Law-Related  Education.  That  real- 
ly got  started,  you  know,  during  the  Bicentennial,  and  it  is  a  very 
efficient  program  because  some  colleges  will  train  some  teachers  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  the  summer,  prepare  material  that  is  distrib- 
uted to  hundreds  of  school  districts.  What  is  going  to  take  the  place 
of  it? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  it  is  our  feeling  that  it  has  basically  ac- 
complished its  goal  of  establishing  and  implementing  programs 
that  teach  respect  for  the  law.  Some  of  these  projects  have  received 
repeated  grants  and  all  of  these  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  be- 
come institutionalized  and  to  continue.  And  it  was  just  one  of  those 
things 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Each  year  they  update  their  material.  Each 
year  they  have  some  training  for  some  new  teachers.  I  mean,  the 
same  teachers  that  have  been  trained  are  not  going  to  be  there  for 
the  next  20  years. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  No. 

Sally? 

Ms.  Christensen.  I  think  the  rationale,  Mr.  Smith,  was  that,  as 
the  Secretary  said,  this  is  one  of  the  programs  that  has  been  dem- 
onstrated and  replicated  in  other  schools  around  the  country.  And 
these  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  could  be  picked  up  by  States  and 
localities  under  Groals  2000  as  they  reform  education.  And  they 
would  make  those  kinds  of  decisions,  as  they  have  supported  these 
same  kinds  of  programs  under  the  old  Chapter  2  program. 

States  and  localities  are  supporting  them  around  the  country, 
and  the  Federal  role  was  one  of  demonstrating  and  disseminating 
the  effective  ones;  and  I  think  that  has  been  accomplished  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  It  is  not  just  demonstration,  but  you  have 
hundreds  of  school  districts  that  are  served  by  one  university  hav- 
ing a  summer  course,  for  example,  for  civics  teachers.  And  I  want 
to  tell  you,  civics  is  the  thing  that  is  not  taught  in  schools  nearly 
enough.  A  lot  of  schools  still  only  have  about  three  hours  in  a  se- 
mester during  a  history  course,  and  they  don't  know  when  they  get 
out  of  that  course  the  difference  between  our  government,  the  Ca- 
nadian government,  let  alone  the  French  government  and  other 
governments. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you 
on  that.  While  civics  is  not  listed  as  one  of  the  core  subjects  in 
Goals  2000,  it  is  listed  in  that  paragraph  as  a  very  important  part 
of  the  curriculum.  And  in  keeping  with  that,  as  you  know,  we  are 
preparing  now  for  the  development  of  standards  in  civics,  and 
civics  will  be  a  very  important  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  future 
in  terms  of  the  GroaJs  2000  education  progress. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  I  don't  want  to  take  more  than  five  minutes 
because  most  of  the  Members  are  here. 

NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW — PROPOSED  ELIMINATIONS 

Ms.  Christensen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  one  thing. 

The  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review  did  a  very 
careful  study  of  all  240  programs  within  the  Department,  and  Law- 
Related  Education  was  on  the  list  that  they  came  up  with  also. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Twenty-seven  of  them — of  our  33 — were  on  his 
list. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  good  to  see  you. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  It  is  good  to  see  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  when  I  go  out  to  play 
golf,  I  don't  have  an  excuse  because  I  have  such  good  golf  clubs, 
and  I  think  of  your  situation  as  being  the  same.  You  have  a  terrific 
staff  so  there  is  no  excuse;  right? 

Secretary  Riley.  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  Hoyer  [presiding].  I  would  like  to  get  a  set  of  those  clubs, 
Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  the  last  time  I  was  in  to  see  Sally 
Christensen,  she  mentioned  that  one  of  the  problems  in  administer- 
ing your  department  was  that  there  were  so  many  darned  pro- 
grams, and  it  requires  so  many  staff  to  administer  them  that  we 
had  to  somehow  consolidate  some  of  those  programs.  Every  one  of 
those  programs  has  a  defender  in  Congress,  and  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  consolidate  them  is  a  real,  real  challenge.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  some  of  that  done. 

CHAPTER  1 — PROPOSED  BUDGET  INCREASE  AND  REFORMS 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  start  by  asking  about  Chapter  1.  Last  year 
this  subcommittee,  and  especially  Mr.  Hoyer,  expressed  a  great 
deal  of  concern  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Chapter  1  program. 
The  administration  submitted  a  reauthorization  proposal  which 
you  believe  will  make  Chapter  1  an  effective  program  by  better 
targeting  the  finances,  providing  greater  flexibility,  and  measuring 
outcomes. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reauthorization  request,  you  are  asking  for 
an  increase  of  $700  million  in  the  program.  Wouldn't  it  be  wiser 
to  put  the  reforms  in  place  for  at  least  a  year,  to  give  the  schools 
time  to  adjust  before  you  put  $700  million  more  into  a  program 
that  you  don't  think  is  working? 

Secretary  Riley.  Congressman,  the  whole  concept  of  a  redefining 
of  Chapter  1,  now  Title  I  under  our  proposal,  is  consistent  with 
Goals  2000,  which,  of  course,  sets  the  framework,  the  standards, 
for  systemic  reform  with  high  standards  for  all  young  people.  Title 
I  of  ESEA,  under  the  reauthorization,  would  fall  right  into  that  for- 
mat. We  think  it  would  be  very  important  to  try  to  channel  all  of 
those  emphases  at  the  initial  point,  and  to  move  it  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

And  it  is  all  very  consistent,  very  carefully  thought  out.  So  I  see 
what  you  are  saying,  and  of  course,  anybody  can  make  an  argu- 
ment always  to  wait  on  something  until  other  things  have  hap- 
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pened.  But  we  think  it  is  very  consistent,  all  of  these  things  moving 
in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time. 

TITLE  I  TARGETING  PROVISIONS — ESEA  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  approach  the  same  question  from  a  different 
perspective  then.  It  looks  like,  in  the  House  at  least,  many  of  the 
Chapter  1  reforms  are  not  going  to  be  enacted.  For  instance,  the 
House  bill  contains  a  complete  hold-harmless  provision  which  en- 
sures that  the  first  $7  billion  of  Chapter  1  will  not  be  targeted  to 
the  schools  most  in  need. 

If,  in  fact,  the  Chapter  1  reauthorization  does  not  contain  many 
of  the  reforms  on  which  your  budget  request  is  predicated,  can  you 
tell  us  what  reforms  are  necessary  to  justify  their  $700  million  in- 
crease? Can  we  justify  it  on  the  basis  of  the  same  program  that  we 
have  right  now,  which  doesn't  work? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  the  House  formula  change  for  Title  I,  as 
is  now  on  the  Floor,  really  has  some  very  important  effects  on 
targeting  the  additional,  added  funds,  the  $700  milUon.  But  it 
doesn't  change  significantly  the  current  formula  funding.  However, 
it  does  change  several  allocation  methods,  such  as  instead  of  allo- 
cating to  counties,  allocating  to  school  districts,  and  with  the  im- 
pact of  several  of  those  things,  that  makes  a  very  significant  dif- 
ference. 

So  as  far  as  the  formula  of  Chapter  1,  or  Title  I,  is  concerned, 
the  House  bill  hasn't  gone  nearly  as  far  as  we  would  like  to  see  it 
go,  but  it  has  moved  in  the  right  direction.  That  is  an  observation 
of  the  current  status  of  it. 

Mr.  Porter.  But  if  we  don't  get  those  reforms  in  the  final  prod- 
uct, can  we  justify  spending  $700  million  more  on  a  program  that 
doesn't  work? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Mr.  Porter,  actually  the  new  formula  in 
the  House  bill  does  target  the  new  money,  the  $700  million,  so  that 
the  1994  amount  of  $6.3  billion  is  held  harmless,  and  then  the 

Mr.  Porter.  Ninety  percent  of  the  money  is  not  targeted. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  There  are  two  other  parts  to  it. 

The  Secretary  mentioned  the  targeting  from  the  county  level  to 
the  district  level,  which  targeted  a  little  bit  more.  There  is  also  the 
additional  provision  of  reevaluation  every  two  years,  an  update  of 
census  poverty  counts  every  two  years  so  that  you  would  not  have 
the  kind  of  disruption  that  happened  between  the  1980  and  the 
1990  census.  But  that  is  just  one  provision. 

And  I  think  targeting  is  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  we 
could  move  it  more  in  that  direction — ^but  there  are  other  provi- 
sions. The  strong  standards  in  the  House  bill  were  passed,  content 
standards  and  performance  standards;  the  flexibility  provisions 
were  passed;  school-wide  projects  were  passed;  all  of  the  account- 
ability measures  were  passed.  So  that  in  our  judgment,  90  percent 
of  the  measures  that  we  asked  for — of  the  important  measures  that 
we  asked  for — were  passed,  and  we  are  quite  happy  with  the  bill 
that  is  being  passed  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Porter.  But  90  percent  of  the  money  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  be  targeted. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  We  asked  for  50  percent  of  the  money  to 
be  targeted:  better  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  Porter.  Do  you  think  you  can  do  better  in  the  Senate? 
Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Yes. 

MEASURING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CHAPTER  1 

Mr.  Porter.  Is  there  a  way  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  Chap- 
ter 1  in  the  future?  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  get  some  outcomes 
and  actually  measure  whether  it  is  doing  any  good  or  not? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  I  think  so.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  actu- 
ally going  to  have  some  measures  measuring  what  the  curriculum 
is.  In  the  past,  measures  we  used  were  independent  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

Mr.  Porter.  But  don't  we  want  to  measure  the  effects  on  stu- 
dents? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Yes.  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant,  measure 
what  the  curriculum  effects  were  on  the  student  achievement,  what 
the  kids  are  actually  studying.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  be 
measuring  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  long  will  it  take  before  these  measures  are 
started,  before  we  make  judgments  whether  they  are  working? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  I  think  three  years  for  our  first  serious  in- 
dications. This  reform  doesn't  come  quickly.  It  comes  fairly  slowly, 
and  you  have  to  keep  working  at  it. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  I  think  we  will  see  when  we  do  away  with  the 
separate  Chapter  1  curriculum  and  Chapter  1  assessments,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  better  assessment,  with  all  kids  measured 
against  the  same  high  State  standards,  using  the  Federal  or  na- 
tionally developed  standards,  maybe,  as  a  guide,  but  certainly  not 
binding  in  any  way.  The  fact  is  that  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
judge,  really,  Title  I  in  a  very  clear  way,  a  much  better  way,  under 
the  new  systemic  reform. 

CRITICAL  TIME  FOR  PUBLIC  VERSUS  PRIVATE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Secretary,  here  is  where  I  think  we  are,  frank- 
ly. I  think  we  are  at  a  very  crucial  point  in  public  education  right 
now,  because  I  see  the  future,  from  an  economic  standpoint  at 
least,  being  much  more  demanding  on  the  individual  in  America 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  And  I  see  in  many  places,  particularly 
in  our  larger  cities,  public  education  being  a  failure;  particularly 
where  Chapter  1  funds  ought  to  be  doing  something,  they  haven't 
been  doing  anything.  And  what  you  are  going  to  have,  more  and 
more,  it  seems  to  me — and  my  Party  has  been  pressing  this  also — 
is  people  pulling  out  of  public  education  and  putting  their  children 
in  private  schools  because  they  feel  that  their  children  will  never 
get  an  education  and  never  have  any  way  to  get  ahead  in  society 
and  have  no  opportunities  open  up  for  them  if  they  don't  do  that, 
and  being  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  put  them  in  private — or 
with  vouchers,  if  we  get  to  that  point,  having  public  money  actually 
encourage  that  process. 

It  seems  if  we  don't  do  the  things  right  now  to  improve  those 
inner-city  schools  that  are  such  a  failure  in  so  many  of  our  big 
cities,  including  my  own,  Chicago,  we  are  going  to  see  the  whole 
public  educational  institution  disintegrate  over  time.  Parents  will 
simply  pull  out  of  them  and  go  elsewhere,  because  they  are  not  get- 
ting anything  for  their  money.  That  is  why  these  reforms  are  very, 
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very  important,  that  we  get  some  results  and  get  them  soon,  or  we 
are  going  to  see  it  sHpping  away  from  us,  I  think. 

I  suspect  my  time  is  up,  but  I  would  like  to  come  back  in  a  later 
round. 

Secretary  Riley.  Certainly,  Congressman,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  a  very  critical  time  for  public  education. 
And  we  feel  sincerely  that  our  whole  concept  of  raising  the  stand- 
ards and  having  comprehensive  reform  and  impressing  upon  chil- 
dren at  a  very  young  age  that  you  have  to  work  hard — things  are 
more  complicated.  Parents  have  got  to  be  involved,  parents  and 
citizens;  teachers  have  to  be  teaching  to  these  high  standards.  All 
of  these  things  will  move  in  the  direction  that  you  are  seeking. 

I  know  that  in  my  State  of  South  Carolina,  when  I  was  Governor 
and  we  got  into  comprehensive  reform,  it  was  hard  work;  but  ev- 
erybody was  into  it.  We  had,  in  a  couple  of  years'  time,  something 
like  6,000,  7,000,  8,000  people  who  moved  from  private  schools  to 
the  public  schools.  And  I  think  you  will  see  that  kind  of  support 
of  high  standards  out  there  that  will  be  very  healthy  for  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  do  not  support,  by  the  way,  private  education 
vouchers.  I  think  that  is  not  a  good  idea.  It  would  hasten  the  de- 
mise of  public  schools. 

secretary's  speech  at  GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  HOYER.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Porter.  First  of  all,  let 
me  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  here.  Your 
February  15th  speech  at  Georgetown  University,  "Education,  the 
Comprehensive  Overview  of  Where  We  Are  and  Where  We  Need  to 
Go,  and  a  Vision  for  the  Future,"  was  an  excellent  speech,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, and  well  received  and  very  important. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Thank  you,  sir. 

PROPOSED  PROGRAM  ELIMINATIONS 

Mr.  HoYER.  Secondly,  I  have  a  list  of  33  programs  proposed  for 
elimination  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Smith  has  already  mentioned  his 
concern  about  one  of  them.  I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  us  is  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  one  or  two  or  three  of  them.  But  congratu- 
lations to  you  for  saying  that  we  need  to  marshal  our  resources.  As 
you  know,  I  am  one  of  those  who  thinks  we  need  to  go  further  on 
program  consolidation,  and  I  am  going  to  be  working  with  you  to 
do  just  that. 

PRIORITIZATION  WITHIN  DEPARTMENT'S  PROPOSED  INCREASE 

This  is  the  largest  increase  in  the  Education  Department  budget 
ever  in  history,  f  1.7  billion,  I  think.  This  committee  has  generally 
supported  those  increases.  Now,  as  you  know,  CBO  scored  the 
President's  budget  $3  billion  over  the  caps  so  Congress  will  have 
to  make  some  additional  cuts  through  the  appropriations  process. 
And  we  have  already  made  some  pretty  tough  cuts  to  get  where  we 
are. 

Mr.  Secretary,  my  initial  question  is  this:  if  we  cannot  find  the 
entire  $1.7  billion  in  this  committee,  have  you  made  priority  lists 
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of  what  initiatives  in  the  Department's  budget  for  FY  95  are  your 
top  priorities,  and  why  have  you  made  those  choices? 

Secretary  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  answer  is  yes,  we  have  care- 
fully studied  all  of  these  items  over  and  over  again.  And  I  would 
ask  the  Chair  to  realize  that  we  are  talking  about  such  an  enor- 
mous responsibility  and  an  enormously  important  thing  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country. 

When  you  look  at  85,000  schools,  and  15,000  school  districts,  and 
when  you  look  at  Groals  2000,  and  see  that  it  is  more  than  just  a 
piece  of  legislation,  it  is  really  a  framework  for  education  reform 
in  all  areas;  and  you  see  how  School-to- Work,  is  part  of  it,  making 
high  schools  work  better  for  those  kids. 

When  you  say  that  you  raise  standards,  then  you  have  got  to 
have  professional  development,  you  have  got  to  have  the  faculty 
quality  raised,  too.  You  can't  raise  standards  for  students  and  have 
the  faculty  of  teachers  not  be  trained  to  a  higher  standard  also. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  apologize  for  interrupting  you.  I  am 
told  we  have  four  minutes,  which  is  why  all  of  my  colleagues  have 
gone,  and  although  I  don't  have  an  unbroken  record,  I  am  going  to 
make  it  anjrway. 

Thank  you.  We  will  recess  for  just  a  few  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  committee  will  come  back  to  order.  We  apolo- 
gize, Mr.  Secretary,  for  the  wait.  We  had  two  votes,  on  the  edu- 
cation bill,  H.R.  6,  an  open  rule,  and  it  is  taking  some  time  to  pass. 
Let  me  ask  one  additional  question.  We  will  go  on  the  five-minute 
rule.  I  will  take  a  couple  of  minutes  and  then  we  will  try  to  get 
as  many  rounds  as  we  can. 

COMMITTEE  DIRECTIVE  ON  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CHAPTER  1 

Chapter  1  reform,  Mr.  Porter  expressed  some  widely  shared  con- 
cerns about  Chapter  1.  I  have  been  a  major  supporter  of  the  fund- 
ing of  that  program,  and  three  times  we  reported  a  bill,  as  you 
know,  with  over  a  billion  dollars  in  increases  to  the  Chapter  1  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  several  independent  review  panels  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  this  $6.3  billion 
program. 

Despite  these  doubts  about  Chapter  I's  relationship  to  student 
achievement,  not  a  single  dollar  has  been  taken  away  from  a 
grantee — and  you  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — or  at  least  no 
grant  has  ever  been  cancelled  for  poor  performance.  The  two  may 
not  be  synonymous;  I  understand  that  there  may  have  been  reduc- 
tions. 

Last  year  we  asked  you  to  report  on  10  critical  issues  to  Chapter 
1.  In  your  opinion,  are  these  quality  issues  being  addressed  ade- 
quately in  the  reauthorization  process? 

ESEA  REAUTHORIZATION  ADDRESSES  EFFECTIVENESS  ISSUES 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  answer,  yes,  our  entire 
ESEA  reauthorization  proposal  really  dealt  largely  with  these  very 
issues,  which  were  included  in  our  information  to  you  submitted  on 
January  28,  So  anything  you  see — ^the  standards,  the  pullout  pro- 
grams, school-wide  programs,  accountability,  flexibility,  all  of  the 
issues;  I  compliment  you  on  the  list.  All  of  our  people  who  studied 
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this  for  years  really  had  the  same  concerns;  and  our  reauthoriza- 
tion, I  think,  almost — follows  very  similarly  the  10  issues  that  you 
raised  in  your  report  directive. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Dr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  No,  I  think  the  Secretary  said  it  right. 
And  if  you  look  at  the  recommendations  that  the  administration 
made,  they  are  very  similar  to  those  of  independent  review  panels, 
the  commission  on  Chapter  1,  and  also  a  variety  of  other  reviewers 
that  have  looked  independently  to  date  and  thought  about  the  sets 
of  problems  and  so  on.  And  it  comes  back,  in  part,  to  the  issues 
that  I  raised  before:  you  have  got  to  have  the  high  standards;  you 
have  got  to  have  the  flexibility;  and  you  have  to  have  an  account- 
ability system  working  in  there.  You  need  to  move  to  schoolwide 
projects,  as  an  example. 

But  there  is  a  strong  sense,  I  think,  that  the  way  that  Title  I 
now,  as  the  administration  has  proposed  it,  had  linked  to  Groals 
2000,  that  together  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  build  an  inte- 
grated system  which  gives  those  kids — ^the  kids  who  are  now  in 
Title  I — the  same  kinds  of  opportunities  as  other  kids  have.  And 
that  is  really  the  goal  in  this  thing,  because  now  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent curriculum. 

We  have  to  move  them  into  the  same  curriculum  and  you  can  do 
this  by  having  schoolwide  projects  and  good  self-accountability 
based  on  reaching  those  achievements.  That  is  the  way  we  have 
tried  to  move  and  the  way  that  the  House  has  tried  to  move.  The 
bill  is  at  least  out  of  committee.  We  are  not  off  the  Floor  yet. 

Mr.  HoYER.  Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  move  closer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  and  maybe  even  a  little  beyond  it. 

Let  me  recognize  Ms.  Pelosi  and  Mrs.  Bentley — we  have  more 
Democrats — and  then  Mr.  Bonilla;  does  that  seem  fair  to  every- 
body? Then,  Ms.  Pelosi  I  would  yield  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind. 

Ms.  Pelosl  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Representa- 
tive Bentley.  Welcome,  Mr.  Secretary;  thank  you  very  much  for 
being  here.  And  I  appreciate  your  proposal  that  you  have  put  forth 
in  this  statement.  We  are  all  sorry  that  Mr.  Natcher  is  not  here, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  be  delighted  to  hear  your  good  word  about 
his  leadership  role  in  education  in  our  country. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  your  budget  request,  and  it  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  President's  commitment  to  American  edu- 
cation. I  just  have  a  couple  of  questions.  As  always,  I  must  say,  we 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  you  where  you  are,  and  in  our  conversa- 
tions with  Secretary  Reich,  who  also  comes  before  this  subcommit- 
tee, it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  the  partnership  that  the  two  of 
you  have.  And,  indeed,  your  statement  even  reflects  that  education 
is  a  top  priority  for  the  President,  but  job  issues  and  health  issues 
are  all  tied  together.  So  we  have  some  difficult  choices  to  make 
here,  but  all  of  these  priorities  are  investments  in  human  capital, 
and  I  commend  the  administration  and  you  for  that. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ROLE  IN  IMMIGRATION  EDUCATION  COSTS 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  particular  to  California,  if  I  may,  but 
they  do  apply  to  other  States.  As  you  know.  Governor  Wilson  has 
placed  in  the  California  State  budget  an  assumption  that  California 
is  owed  $1.7  billion  in  Federal  reimbursement  to  offset  the  State 
cost  of  educating  undocumented  alien  children.  I  think  the  figure 
is  suspect,  but  the  issue  remains  that  California  and  other  States 
like  New  York,  Illinois,  Texas,  Florida,  many  States  represented  on 
this  committee,  are  in  great  need  of  Federal  immigration-related 
assistance,  in  this  case  related  to  education. 

What  do  you  believe  should  be  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  responding  to  these  illegal-immigration-related  edu- 
cation costs? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  these  issues  are  very  serious  issues  and 
everyone  is  interested  in  them  now,  and  they  are  growing  in  impor- 
tance and  significance. 

The  immigration  issues,  I  think  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  im- 
migration folks,  and  education  issues  should  be  dealt  with  by  edu- 
cation folks;  and  if  we  have  children  in  this  country,  whoever  they 
are,  they  should  be  educated  under  our  universal  education  policy, 
and  they  should  have  a  quality  education  to  high  standards.  And 
that  is  my  feeling  about  it. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  I  am  less  sensitive  to  the  burden  that 
certain  regions  of  the  country  have,  more  so  than  other  regions. 
But  I  see  those  as  policy  issues,  immigration  policy  issues.  And  in 
terms  of  education,  I  feel  that  we  have  the  obligation  to  educate 
children;  and  it  is  to  the  country s  disadvantage  not  to  do  that. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  we  do  it  for  the  children 
and  we  do  it  for  ourselves,  for  our  country. 

RESPONSE  TO  EDUCATIONAL  IMPACT  OF  LEGAL  IMMIGRATION 

However,  further  to  the  point  that  you  just  made,  does  the  De- 
partment have  any  plans  to  respond  more  clearly — now  I  am  talk- 
ing about  legal  immigration — to  the  disproportionate  impact  of 
legal  immigration  in  different  parts  of  the  country? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  the  impact  of  Title  I,  as  we  have  proposed 
it,  certainly  makes  it  better  for  those  areas  that  have  large  num- 
bers of  children  who  have  difficulty  with  English  and  are  of  limited 
English  proficiency.  They  normally  fall  into  groups  who  do  qualify 
for  Title  I  funds.  And  our  policies  on  Title  I,  we  think,  gravitate 
to  impact  that  situation  in  a  good  way.  However,  it  is  still  a  local 
impact,  and  we  recognize  that. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  hope  it  works,  because  speaking  from  my  own  dis- 
trict, San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  reports  that  students  in 
the  district  speak  75  different  languages  at  home.  I  mean,  it  is 
amazing,  but  not  completely  unusual  when  you  go  to  similar  cos- 
mopolitan districts,  cosmopolitan  from  a  new  way,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  children.  And  we  are  hoping  that  something  can  be 
worked  out  in  terms  of  assistance  relative  to  home  language.  The 
heterogeneous  language  patterns  create  a  major  challenge. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  ARTS  AND  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

Secretary  RiLEY.  The  one  thing  that  I  think  is  very  important — 
and  you  and  I  have  talked  about  this  in  times  past — and  that  is 
Goal  2000's  emphasis  on  foreign  language  and  the  arts,  both  of 
which  really  deal  with  this  issue  of  cultural  differences.  And  I 
think  both  of  them  would  then — followed  by  the  very  important 
professional  development  emphasis  that  we  have  in  the  elementary 
and  second  reauthorization,  all  of  those  things  would  help  teachers 
to  handle  better  these  different  kinds  of  core  subjects,  and  high 
standards,  for  a  very  diverse  student  body  of  young  people. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Well,  I  commend  you  for  the  emphasis  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  arts.  I  tell  my  colleagues  frequently  that  in  the  poor- 
est sections  of  San  Francisco,  where  you  go  in  prepared  to  talk 
about  crime  and  health  care  and  jobs  and  those  kinds  of  issues — 
particularly  crime — I  am  always  inspired  and  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  people  there  will  say,  don't  forget  the  arts  in  the  school. 
That  is  the  hope  we  have  for  our  children,  that  they  will  be  operat- 
ing on  a  different  plain  and  inspired  in  a  different  way  and  recog- 
nize their  worth  through  the  arts. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  It  is  a  great  way,  too,  Ms.  Pelosi.  As  the  Chair 
was  mentioning,  in  my  remarks  recently,  I  talk  about  the  dis- 
connection from  learning. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  At  Georgetown. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  At  Georgetown,  about  disconnection;  and  the 
arts  happened  to  be  for  lots  of  young  people  a  wonderful  way  to 
connect  to  learning. 

EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  AND  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you.  If  I  may  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  had  Mr.  Carlson  from  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
in  here  last  week,  coming  before  the  committee,  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  in  our  community  we  are  looking  to  see  what  resources  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  with  its  language  and  technology. 

My  next  question  was  going  to  be  about  the  information  super- 
highway and  how  we  get  schools  more  evenly  able  to  participate  in 
it.  And  I  just  pose,  not  for  an  answer  now,  but  just  for  an  inquiry, 
that  you  might  be  interested  in  looking  at  some  of  the  base  conver- 
sions in  California.  The  Language  Institute  at  Monterey  has  won- 
derful facilities  and  software,  et  cetera,  for  teaching  languages  and 
this  is,  of  course,  in  our  economic  interest  as  we  develop  into  a 
more  global  economy. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  The  defense  industry  and  some  of  the  defense 
conversion  is  a  great  source  of  technology  for  education,  too. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  hope  that  you  are  taking  advantage  of  that. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Absolutely.  And  I  can  speak  to  that  in  some  of 
the  other  questions. 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  distinguished  lady  from  Maryland. 

EDUCATIONAL  FLEXIBILITY  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Thank  you,  my  colleague  from  Maryland.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, I  understand  recently  you  visited  one  of  our  Maryland 
schools,  the  Clifton  Easton  Academy  for  Finance.  The  school  used 
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some  ingenuity  and  outside  grants  to  create  a  successful  college 
preparatory  program. 

Another  success  story,  one  that  I  was  recently  looking  into,  which 
you  may  also  want  to  see,  is  the  Calvert  Barclay  Program,  now  in 
its  thirtieth  year  of  operation.  They  stress  the  back-to-basics  cur- 
riculum and  parental  involvement  that  is  far  more  demanding  than 
current  elementary  programs,  apparently  with  great  success.  And 
according  to  an  evaluation  report  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity— I  have  it  here — it  shows  that  within  the  Barclay  Calvert  Co- 
operative Program,  attendance  is  up,  test  scores  are  up,  referrals 
to  the  district's  gifted  and  talented  education  program  are  up.  But 
there  is  one  bad  part  of  it.  Referrals  to  Chapter  1  and  Special  Ed 
have  dropped,  and  the  school  is  hurting  some  officially  because  ev- 
erything is  going  up,  but  the  money  is  drying  up. 

But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  although  they  are  running  a  success- 
ful program,  they  question  what  is  happening  with  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  education.  Over  and  over,  I  have  heard  that  if  we 
just  give  our  local  school  district  the  money  and  then  get  out  of  the 
way,  not  only  would  we  get  more  for  our  money,  we  would  encour- 
age more  innovation.  Specifically,  they  complain  about  the  endless 
strings  and  multiple  forms  attached  to  Federal  dollars,  which  make 
up  only  a  fraction  of  what  they  receive. 

What  steps  are  you  taking  to  cut  down  on  the  super-specific 
funding  mandates,  and  is  it  possible  that  we  might  have  a  simple 
block  grant  approach? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  let  me  speak  to  that  in  several  ways.  Is 
that  school  in  Baltimore? 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Yes,  it  is.  We  call  it  the  downtown  area;  it  is  29th 
and  Barclay,  so  it  is  29  blocks  from  the  downtown  area. 

WAIVERS  AND  FLEXIBILITY 

Secretary  RiLEY.  The  school  that  I  visited,  the  academy  program, 
was  very,  very  impressive.  High  standards.  And  I  was  very  pleased 
to  be  there.  I  think  so  many  things  that  are  involved  in  the  pack- 
age of  measures — and  we  do  have  a  number  of  education  things — 
seem  to  be  here.  The  flexibility  aspect  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  really  emphasized.  We  have  a  very  clear  provision  for  waiv- 
ers, in  Goals  2000,  School-to- Work,  and  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary reauthorization. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  language  involving  flexibility  and  waivers 
was  really  taboo  here  in  Congress,  but  frankly,  we  have  been  very 
well  received  on  that,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And  it  has 
pleased  us  a  great  deal.  In  some  cases.  Members  of  Congress  have 
said,  we  would  like  more  flexibility  and  more  waivers,  and  it  has 
been  kind  of  a  pleasant  response.  But  the  fact  is,  we  have  those 
there. 

There  is  one  aspect  that  has  come  out  in  Goals  2000  that  really 
calls  for  a  test  demonstration  program  in  six  regions  where  the 
local  folks  in  education  have  the  capacity  to  approve  waivers  them- 
selves within  certain  categories.  And  those  will  be  watched  very 
carefully  to  look  and  see  how  that  works  out. 

Senator  Hatfield  and  several  members  of  the  Senate  were  acting 
with  a  couple  of  House  Members  to  get  that  done.  So  we  are  very 
much  in  tune  with  that,  and  we  appreciate  your  interest  in  it.  And 
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all  of  the  measures,  especially  the  comprehensive  ones  that  we 
send  over  here,  we  would  certainly  have  that  characteristic  at- 
tached to  them. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Very  good. 

Do  I  have  time  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  HOYER.  You  certainly  do. 

'  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FINANCING  PLAN 

Mrs.  Bentley.  The  Michigan  school  financing  plan  just  involved 
another  dilemma:  How  do  we  pay  for  it?  Right  now  the  average 
State  pays  50  cents  of  every  education  dollar  and  only  7  cents 
comes  from  the  Federal  government. 

Have  you  looked  at  the  Michigan  approach  and,  specifically,  do 
you  think  that  a  flat  one-size-fits-all  expenditure  is  a  good  idea,  or 
should  local  districts  have  the  option  to  spend  more  if  they  choose 
to? 

Secretary  Riley.  Well,  I  do  not  think  one  size  fits  all  in  many 
things  regarding  the  education  in  this  country.  The  areas  are  so  di- 
verse and  so  different  and  that  is  one  of  the  interesting  aspects, 
strengths  within  the  country. 

The  Michigan  plan,  of  course,  replaced  property  taxes  in  some  re- 
gard. The  vote  was  for  sales  tax.  I  did  like  to  see  the  way  that  that 
vote  was  placed  before  the  people  because  it  was  not  putting  the 
schools  at  risk.  In  other  words,  people  voted  for  either  an  income 
tax  or  sales  tax. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  SALES  TAX  FOR  EDUCATION 

You  can  argue  in  different  regions  for  different  things.  We  in 
South  Carolina  opted  for  a  sales  tax,  but  it  was  not  to  replace  prop- 
erty tax;  it  was  to  support  education  over  the  base  budget  to  try 
to  get  us  out  of  the  hole  that  we  were  in  terms  of  education.  And 
it  has  worked  to  a  large  degree. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  That  is  a  sales  tax? 

Secretary  Riley.  That  was  a  sales  tax,  a  sales  tax  that  we  put 
on.  And  lots  of  the  funds  went  to  help  our  large  African- American 
population,  especially,  get  the  basic  skills  to  be  competitive;  and 
then  more  are  moving  beyond  basic  skills  and  more  into  advanced 
placement  and  those  kinds  of  things. 

But  we  were  told  by  people  who  did  research  at  that  time  that 
the  sales  tax  was  not  a  regressive  tax,  because  the  tax  money  was 
to  go  to  public  education.  So  I  think  you  can  make  an  argument 
for  that,  and  certainly  you  can  make  an  argument  about  the  prop- 
erty tax  being  basically  hard  to  make  fair,  when  you  look  at  poor 
people  who  need  more  resources  and  have  a  lower  tax  base. 

GOALS  2000  AND  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

So  I  think,  though,  really  it  is  basically  a  local-State  issue.  In 
fact,  in  the  Opportunity-to-Leam  Standards  part  of  Goals  2000  it 
was  debated  and  discussed  as  £Ln  explicit  statement  so  that  it  is  not 
in  any  way  to  impact  a  local  decision  dealing  with  how  they  are 
going  to  tax  for  their  local  education  purposes.  People  do  have  to 
deal  with  that  in  their  own  way,  but  I  would  urge  them  to  make 
sure  that  education  is  covered. 
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Mrs.  Bentley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mrs.  Lowey. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before 
us  today.  And  I  want  to  congratulate  you  once  again  on  your  out- 
standing leadership  and  your  focus  on  three  main  themes,  which 
you  have  discussed  in  your  statement,  and  the  interrelationships 
and  the  energy  with  which  you.  Secretary  Reich  and  Secretary 
Shalala,  among  others,  are  bringing  to  these  very  tough  problems. 

departmental  role  in  comprehensive  school  health  proposal 

I  have  a  few  questions  which  I  would  like  to  pose.  First  of  all, 
with  regard  to  the  administration's  health  care  reform  bill,  it  con- 
tains provisions  for  a  comprehensive  school  health  program.  I  have 
been  an  active  supporter  for  a  long  time  of  coordinated  services, 
specifically  the  Link-Up  for  Learning  legislation,  because  we  resdize 
that  all  the  problems  of  our  society,  of  our  community,  converge  on 
the  school  system  and  in  order  for  youngsters  to  learn  we  have  to 
provide  these  other  supportive  services  in  coordination  with  our 
schools. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  role,  if  any,  the  Department  played 
in  the  development  of  the  administration's  comprehensive  school 
health  proposal;  and  how  do  you  envision  this  proposal  interacting 
with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act's  coordination 
program? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  we  were  given  the  opportunity  of  having 
our  staff  people  sit  in  and  participate  in  many  of  the  health  care 
discussions,  and  the  issues  we  dealt  with  primarily  were  children's 
issues — for  example,  issues  that  pertained  to  health  screenings, 
and  to  disabled  children.  Some  of  the  things  that  were  being  looked 
at,  we  felt,  needed  more  of  a  children's  advocate  position.  And  we 
were  pleased  that  those  who  were  directly  responsible  for  those  de- 
cisions let  us  become  involved  in  that,  and  frankly,  those  positions 
that  we  expressed  were  well  received  emd  generally  incorporated  in 
the  bill.  So  I  was  pleased  at  that. 

But  in  terms  of  education's  relation,  we  certainly  participated  in 
that  in  terms  of  health  education.  The  approach  in  the  Education 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  reauthorization  is  to  use  our  re- 
sources more  for  "glue"  money  in  a  school  rather  than  actually  pro- 
viding the  services,  of  course,  with  Health  and  Human  Services 
coming  in  with  that  and  then  local  people  really  making  the  deci- 
sions. 

Just  as  we  were  talking  about  tax  structure,  it  makes  so  much 
more  sense  for  local  people  to  become  involved.  We  are  very  much 
into  that,  getting  parents  into  the  schools  and  getting  schools  into 
the  communities.  And  if  there  is  a  health  problem  there — if  it  is 
teenage  pregnancy,  if  it  is  low  birth-weight  babies,  all  of  those  is- 
sues— ^they  then  themselves  need  to  work  that  out.  But  we  would 
provide,  through  our  funds,  the  possibility  of  "glue"  money  to  work 
with  that.  That  is  generally  our  philosophy  on  it. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  and  perhaps  that  is  a  good  segue  to  my 
next  question. 
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BUILDING  ON  SUCCESSES  OF  MAGNET  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

I  have  been  very  impressed  in  my  district  with  the  creative,  inno- 
vative programs  which  the  Magnet  School  grants  have  produced. 
And  in  fact  many  schools  are  not  waiting  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  enactment  of  the  Link-Up  for  Learning  bill  or  school 
health  services.  Some  of  the  schools  have  really  done  marvelous 
things  in  providing  outreach  to  parents  and  school  health  services, 
and  all  of  the  kinds  of  creative  work  that  we  know  is  necessary  in 
order  for  our  youngsters  to  learn. 

The  purpose,  as  you  know,  of  the  Magnet  School  programs  is  not 
only  to  improve  student  achievement,  but  to  reduce  segregation.  Is 
the  Department  learning  from  the  Magnet  School  programs  and 
working  to  build  on  those  successes,  so  that  other  schools  can  be 
as  innovative  and  creative,  using  other  resources?  How  can  we  en- 
courage other  schools  who  don't  get  the  Magnet  School  funding  to 
embark  on  some  of  those  paths  which  have  resdly  been  so  success- 
ful and  have  shown  a  real  difference  in  the  communities? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  the  Magnet  School  programs  around  the 
country,  I  think,  have  just  been  tremendous.  And  I  know  that  when 
I  was  in  New  Rochelle  with  you,  we  saw  some  very  interesting 
things  that  were  taking  place  there. 

As  you  point  out,  the  explicit  purpose  of  that  program  is  desegre- 
gation efforts,  and  it  certainly  does  serve  a  very  good  purpose  in 
that  regard.  But  another  tremendous  purpose  of  the  program  is 
having  people  focus  in  on  an  area  in  which  they  might  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  or  special  proclivity.  The  benefits  of  Magnet  Schools 
far  outweigh  the  desegregation  aspects.  And  your  question  indi- 
cates that,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  it. 

Now,  with  Goals  2000  we  are  looking  then  at  the  enormous,  ex- 
citing responsibility  of  every  State  having  a  State  plan  and  sys- 
temic reform  driven  by  high  standards,  every  school  district  and 
every  school — £ind  you  and  I  have  talked  about  all  of  that — ^you  are 
going  to  see  then  that  every  school  is  going  to  be  revisiting  what 
they  do  and  how  they  can  do  it  better.  What  is  it  about  their  sys- 
temic comprehensiveness  that  is  weak  or  needs  help?  How  do  they 
help  young  people  connect  up  with  learning? 

And  I  think  you  are  going  to  see  concepts  like  that,  through 
Goals  2000,  spreading  out  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  today — 
locally  supported,  State  supported,  and  federally  supported  where 
possible.  The  demands  for  those  funds  far,  far  exceed  what  we  can 
provide.  You,  and  others,  are  familiar,  with  that.  And  that  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  that  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  very  well-thought-of  program 
throughout  this  country. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  know  that  only  too  well,  as  you  are  saying.  And 
the  results  of  those  grants  within  my  district  have  been  so  remark- 
able that  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  build  on  that  experience  and 
really  encourage  other  districts  who  are  not  eligible  for  Magnet 
School  funds  to  implement  some  of  those  creative,  innovative  ways 
of  teaching. 

Perhaps  I  should  pass  and  then  come  back  for  the  second  round. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Now,  in  fairness,  though,  the  Secretary  may  not 
have  a  second  round.  There  is  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  4:00,  and  the 
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Secretary  has  to  leave  at  3:30.  He  has  agreed  to  stay.  I  wanted  to 
give  Mr.  Bonilla  and  Ms.  DeLauro  an  opportunity. 

PROPOSED  DECREASE  IN  BILINGUAL  TRANSITIONAL  FUNDING 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  about  transitional  pro- 
grams within  the  Bilingual  Education  program.  I  support  bilingual 
education  primarily  because  of  the  transitional  aspect  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly,  having  grown  up  in  a  neighborhood  where  90 
percent  of  the  people  spoke  Spanish,  that  kids  often  come  from 
these  homes  and  are  not  able  to  assimilate  in  the  mainstream  be- 
cause they  can't  speak  the  language.  But  they  don't  need  a  parallel 
education,  including  two  Isuiguages;  they  need  the  transition,  so 
that  they  can  become  experts  or  at  least  be  able  to  function  within 
the  English  society  so  that  they  can  move  forward  on  their  own. 

What  then  would  be  the  rationale  for  cutting  transitional  pro- 

frams  by  70  percent  under  the  new  budget,  from  $59.8  million  to 
17.6  miUion? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  Smith  if  he  would  respond. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Congressman,  the  new  program  doesn't 
cut  the  transitional  programs.  What  it  does  is,  it  sets  up  other 
kinds  of  programs  that  will  likely  use  the  transitional  methods.  It 
includes  programs  that  exist  under  the  normal  project  orientation, 
and  they  would  be  the  transitional  programs,  but  it  also  has  pro- 
grams in  it  that  try  to  deal  with  schoolwide  problems,  not  just 
projects  that  might  be  for  the  third  grade  or  fourth  grade. 

It  would  deal  with  programs  across  the  entire  school,  and  not 
necessarily  to  move  to  a  full  bilingual  program,  although  that  is  an 
option.  They  could  be  transitional  programs  which  apply  to  each  of 
the  grades,  because  students  are  coming  in  not  knowing  English — 
let's  say  fifth  grade,  as  well  as  kindergarteners. 

There  are  also  programs  in  there  for  districts  to  set  up  an  inte- 
grated program  for  either  transitional  bilingual  or  another  form  of 
bilingual  education.  They  have  an  option  in  our  proposal  at  least. 
And  here  it  is  really  the  idea  that  a  lot  of  kids  move  between  dif- 
ferent schools.  You  would  like  to  have  some  sort  of  integrated  way 
of  helping  them  learn  English  better,  as  well  as  perhaps  of  their 
continuing  to  understand  their  own  language. 

BENEFITS  OF  MULTI-LINGUISTIC  ABILITY 

There  is  a  body  of  literature  which  is  growing  that  suggests  both 
the  point  that  you  made,  that  it  is  absolutely  critical  for  students 
to  know  English  well  to  operate  in  our  society,  but  that  it  is  also 
very  helpful  for  students  to  know  two  languages.  It  enhances  cog- 
nitive growth;  they  learn  things  better  and  faster  and  more  subtly 
because  they  see  differences  that  are  reflected  in  the  different  lan- 
guages that  they  know,  they  can  perceive  things  in  different  ways 
than  those  of  us  who  are  only  monolingual. 

It  is  interesting  literature  because  it  goes  in  some  ways  against 
what  our  policies  have  been,  but  it  goes  towards  what  every  mid- 
dle-class family  knows  and  wants  for  their  child.  They  want  their 
child  to  be  bilingual  or  trilingual.  They  want  their  child  to  have  ac- 
cess to  knowledge  and  to  go  to  other  countries  and  share  in  the  lan- 
guage and  the  literature  and  so  on. 
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It  is  interesting  that  now  I  think  we  can  begin  to  build  programs 
for  students  coming  in  as  immigrants  where  they  can,  in  fact,  both 
move  to  English  quickly  and  with  fluency,  but  also  preserve  some 
of  their  own  language.  They  become  a  bilingual  resource  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  There  is  no  question  that  we  are  all  better  off  if 
we  can  speak  more  than  one  language,  but  what  I  am  addressing 
is  that  there  is  a  fundamental  ability  for  them  to  learn  basic  things 
in  school  at  a  very  early  age  so  that  they  can  transition  quickly  and 
learn  basic  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  That  is  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting. There  is  no  question  that  as  we  get  in  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cation that  we  should  all  be  able  to  speak  many  languages. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 

If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Smith,  I  think  in  the  beginning  you 
said  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  cut,  even  though  the  numbers 
reflect  that  the  transitional  programs  are  being  cut? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  The  nature  of  projects  or  the  category  of 
projects  which  funded  most  of  the  transitional  projects  is  being  cut. 
But  the  new  programs,  that  is  the  schoolwide  programs  or  in  the 
district-wide  programs,  would  likely  be  transitional,  bilingual  pro- 
grams. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Congressman,  I  would  like  for  you  to  meet  and 
speak  with  Gene  Garcia,  if  you  have  not;  he  is  the  head  of  our  Divi- 
sion of  Bilingual  Services.  And  he  has  a  very  good  understanding, 
and  he  has  helped  me  a  great  deal  in  understanding  the  impor- 
tance of  those  programs.  J^d  he  very  eloquently  discusses  the  im- 
portance of  the  transitional  parts  of  them.  And  I  would  invite  you, 
when  something  is  in  that  area  in  our  department,  to  touch  base 
with  him.  He  has  been  a  tremendous  help  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that.  I  have  so  many  more 
questions,  but  in  respect  for  your  time,  and  I  know  that  the  Chair- 
man is  trying  to  move  along,  we  will  either  talk  to  some  of  your 
Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  future  or  submit  some  of  these  ques- 
tions in  writing.  I  have  a  great  many  more  questions  that  deal  with 
bilingual  education,  migrant  programs,  and  issues  as  such.  Thank 
you. 

Secretary  Riley.  I  will  have  Dr.  Garcia  give  you  a  call.  I  think 
that  would  be  good. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Ms.  DeLauro. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  what  you  are  doing 
for  our  education  system.  I  appreciate  your  being  as  aggressive  as 
you  are. 

tie  between  pell  GRANTS  AND  THE  REEMPLOYMENT  ACT 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  that  have  to  do  with  the  Pell  Grants 
and  the  Reemployment  Act  and  the  tie  between  the  two  programs, 
and  to  take  a  look  at  how  the  Pell  Grant  program  can  be  a  help 
to  dislocated  workers  who  seek  assistance  in  getting  additional 
training  or  education. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  program  is  available  to  nontraditional 
students,  which  can  include  people  in  the  workplace.  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  a  worker  who  has  already  lost  his  job  to  apply  for  a  grant, 
and  does  the  program  set  up  an  application  process  which  takes 
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into  account  the  fact  that  people  don't  get  laid  off  from  a  job  at  any 
one  particular  time  of  the  year?  How  will  that  work? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  I  think  the  answer  is  generally  yes.  David 
Longanecker  is  here.  Do  you  want  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Yes,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  that  al- 
lows financial  aid  officers  to  use  professional  discretion  to  essen- 
tially not  have  to  look  at  the  prior  year's  income,  but  to  look  at  the 
current  circumstances  of  a  student,  so  that  they  might  be  eligible 
even  though  their  prior  year's  income  might  suggest  that  they 
weren't. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  It  is  amazing  though,  when  you  look  at  the 
training  side  of  things,  the  labor  issues,  that  we  are  all  interested 
in,  how  much  of  the  resources  for  that  come  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  form  of  Pell  Grants,  student  loans,  and 
other  student  aid  programs. 

OTHER  DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS  MEETING  WORKERS'  EDUCATION 

NEEDS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Are  there  any  other  programs  in  the  Department 
of  Education  that  dislocated  workers  can  participate  in? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Of  course,  our  work  primarily  in  the  School-to- 
Work  area  is  kids  coming  right  out  of  high  school  generally,  but 
sometimes  not  directly  out.  But  we  do  have 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  The  combination  of  the  grants  and  the 
loans  are  available  to  those  folks;  not  just  the  Pell  Grants  but  the 
loan  programs  are  available  to  folks  of  all  ages.  They  can  go  into 
postsecondary  institutions  that  are  accredited — either  proprietary 
schools,  or  community  colleges,  or  4-year  colleges. 

ACADEMIC  standards  AND  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  PROGRAM 

Ms.  DeLauro.  A  final  question  which  has  to  do  with  School-to- 
Work.  I  again  applaud  you  for  the  School-to- Work  effort  which  I 
think  is  just  wonderful.  A  question  I  have  heard  is  whether  or  not 
the  skills  that  are  learned  will  be  truly  portable.  Can  you  address 
the  question  of  what  a  student  who  successfully  completes  the 
School-to- Work  program  will  take  with  them  from  the  program? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  there  was  a  study  completed  some  couple 
of  months  ago  that  was  very  interesting  to  me.  And  it  was  kind  of 
analyzing  school  and  work  and  the  harmony  between  the  two.  And 
the  observation  was  made  in  that  study  that  it  is  awfully  difficult 
to  take  short-term  training  and  make  it  really  valuable  if  you  have 
not  had  some  significant  long-term,  background  education.  Now, 
you  can  do  it  and  for  some  people  it  works  better  than  for  others. 
But  clearly  the  most  effective  form  of  skills  training  is  when  you 
have  had  a  basic  education  behind  it,  and  I  think  all  of  us  under- 
stand that. 

But  this  observation  was  very  graphic,  the  point  being,  that  for 
School-to-Work  to  be  successful,  high  standards  are  necessary  for 
all  young  people  from  kindergarten  forward.  It  is  necessary  prepa- 
ration, and  then  when  you  get  into  the  skills  part  of  it,  occupa- 
tion£d  skills  and  those  higher  standards,  then  you  have  this  back- 
ground of  basic  knowledge  that  enables  you  to  be  really  portable 
even  if  you  move  into  another  occupation.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is 
that  all  of  that  fits  together. 
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And,  of  course,  generally,  if  the  occupational  standards  are  han- 
dled properly,  they  will  be  portable.  But  they  are  especially  valu- 
able if  that  young  person  has  received  a  good,  basic  background  in 
education. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  can — and  it  is  now  1 1  of,  or  12 
of — Mr.  Porter  has  a  couple  of  questions  and  rather  than  have  you 
come  back  for  those  questions,  I  have  a  number  of  questions,  but 
I  will  submit  those  for  the  record.  And,  Members,  if  you  will  submit 
those,  and  Mr.  Porter  will  be  the  last  to  question. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  to  ask  you  some  questions 
that  other  Members  have  asked  me  to  ask. 

DEPARTMENTAL  BROCHURE  ON  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  Archer  of  Texas,  our  colleague,  in  the  March  2nd  Congres- 
sional Record,  referenced  a  letter  and  a  brochure  distributed  by 
your  office  to  Department  employees.  How  much  money  and  time 
has  the  Department  spent  on  this  subject,  that  is,  health  care  re- 
form and  other  activities  related  to  President  Clinton's  health  care 
reform  proposal?  And  do  you  think  that  spending  of  this  kind  on 
an  unauthorized  program  is  an  appropriate  use  of  your  appropria- 
tion? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  Well — and  we  responded  to  Mr.  Archer,  as  you 
point  out,  and  indicated  to  him  that  the  Department  had  obligated 
$1,200  for  its  expenses  in  duplicating  the  data  that  was  sent  out 
to  the  employees.  I  would  point  out  that  health  care,  of  course,  not 
only  involves  a  person's  health,  it  also  involves  their  fringe  benefits 
and  their  basic  benefits  from  the  government,  as  government  em- 
ployees. And  we  felt  that  it  was  an  important  information  piece  to 
be  sent  out.  It  is  a  comprehensive  thing,  and  we  did  it. 

We  asked  our  legal  counsel  to  review  that  before  we  did  it.  And 
we  have,  I  would  say,  very  careful  legal  counsel.  And  they  indicated 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  proper,  and  I  felt  it  was  certainly  worth- 
while, and  it  did  involve  a  cost  of  some  $1,200  for  all  of  our  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  Porter.  This  referenced  only  the  President's  proposals  in 
this  area  or  did  you  reference  all  the  major  proposals? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  It  was  just  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  sounds  to  me  like  you  were  spending  the  money 
to  lobby  in  behalf  of  one  proposal  rather  than  to  look  at  the  issue 
more  broadly.  But  I  guess  I  didn't  see  it. 

Secretary  RiLEY.  The  proposal  was  very  broad  and  it  dealt  with 
all  the  aspects  of  health  care  and  the  issues  that  would  be  very  im- 
portant to  these  employees. 

SUPPORT  FOR  EVEN  START  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  requesting  an  increase  for 
the  Even  Start  program.  Assuming  that  the  important  reforms  of 
Chapter  1  are  not  included  in  the  reauthorization  bill,  would  this 
subcommittee  be  well-advised  to  shift  some  of  the  requested  in- 
crease for  Chapter  1  to  the  Even  Start  program?  In  other  words, 
if  you  don't  get  the  reforms  you  really  want,  should  we  look  at  that 
as  a  priority? 
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Secretary  RiLEY.  Well,  I  would  sure  be  reluctant,  Congressman, 
to  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  shortfall  in  something  as  impor- 
tant as  Title  I.  The  Even  Start  program  is  a  very,  very  important 
program,  and  I  support  it  100  percent.  I  think  the  more  we  get  into 
things,  the  more  family  literacy  makes  good  sense;  and  I  talk  about 
it  everywhere  I  go. 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  other  State  programs,  local  programs,  and 
Head  Start-like  programs,  but  as  for  the  Even  Start  program  you 
are  not  going  to  get  anj^hing  but  support  out  of  me  for  that.  But 
I  don't  want  to  get  into  pitting  one  thing  against  the  other,  because 
we  really  have  thought  out  our  budget.  We  have  cut  down  on  a 
number  of  things,  which  is  hard,  and  we  have  gotten  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism for  that,  trying  to  be  realistic.  But  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  Even  Start. 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  maybe  if  we  don't  stay  on  H.R.  6  for  the  rest 
of  the  year — and  that  is  conjecture  at  this  point — we  will  have 
some  result  before  we  come  up;  and  you  can  give  us  some  guidance 
at  that  point  in  time,  what  you  see  out  there. 

ENSURING  SUCCESS  OF  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  PROGRAM 

Let  me  ask  you  about  School-to- Work. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Just  another  example  of  a  fully  open  rule. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  am  going  to  cover  this  whole  thing.  It  is  a  long 
question,  and  then  you  can  respond  to  it. 

The  Department  is  requesting  $100  million,  an  increase  or  tri- 
pling of  the  School-to-Work  program.  In  order  for  the  program  to 
succeed,  schools  will  have  to  begin  working  closely  with  businesses 
to  train  students  in  skills  needed  by  employers.  I  think  the  past  ex- 
perience with  these  types  of  collaborations  have  not  generally  been 
successful. 

If  you  look  at  Motorola,  one  of  the  country's  most  successful  busi- 
nesses and  an  employee-friendly  employer,  they  have  attempted  for 
many  years  to  collaborate  with  local  schools  in  an  area  where  we 
have  some  of  the  best  public  schools  in  the  country.  All  Motorola 
wanted  was  students  who  could  do  four-function  math  and  cal- 
culate a  percentage.  After  several  years  of  attempting  to  work  with 
local  schools,  the  company  gave  up  and  started  its  own  school  to 
train  high  school  graduates  in  skills  they  should  have  been  learn- 
ing before  they  left  school. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  schools  have  not  collaborated  well 
with  employers  in  the  past,  and  if  School-to-Work  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed, educators  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  much  better  job  in  the 
future. 

How  does  School-to-Work  ensure  that  these  collaborations  will  be 
successful,  and  what  specific  provisions  does  it  have  to  ensure  that 
the  schools  will  become  more  responsive  to  the  labor  market? 

One  of  the  things  that  this  subcommittee  has  stressed  over  the 
past  year  is  accountability.  We  want  to  know  that  when  we  are 
spending  9-  and  10-figure  sums  on  a  program  that  we  are  getting 
something  in  return.  What  specific  performance  measures  are  built 
into  the  School-to-Work  program  to  ensure  that  the  participants 
are  being  employed  in  jobs  relevant  to  their  training?  And  will  fu- 
ture funding  be  conditioned  on  past  success,  not  in  training  people. 
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but  on  participants'  ability  to  obtain  and  sustain  emplojrment  rel- 
evant to  the  training  that  they  have  received? 

Secretary  Riley.  Well,  that  is  probably  the  area  where  we  have 
fallen  short  the  most.  And  I  really  do  think  that.  You  can't  say  that 
that  is  a  problem  just  with  11th  and  12th  grade  education  systems. 
It  is  a  problem  from  kindergarten  forward  and  even  before  that. 
And  if  the  system  is  in  place  that  I  would  hope  to  see  in  place  in 
this  country,  and  in  all  school  districts,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
whole  different  quality  of  student  when  you  get  into  the  11th  and 
12th  grades. 

The  bill  is  a  collaborative  bill;  that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  And  it 
is  a  different  kind  of  Federal  legislation.  It  is  not  going  in  with  a 
lot  of  mandates,  and  it  is  designed  to  be  in  effect  for  a  few  years 
and  then  it  goes  back  down.  It  is  planning  grants  and  implementa- 
tion grants,  and  then  the  Federal  Government  backs  out  and  the 
tjrpe  of  collaborative  you  are  talking  about  takes  over.  The  whole 
function  of  it  is  to  ensure  that  important  forces  are  put  together — 
the  employers,  teachers  and  principals,  labor,  the  education  com- 
munity, parents,  all  the  forces  that  make  such  an  important  dif- 
ference. These  local  partnerships  won't  be  able  to  get  the  funds 
until  that's  in  place. 

The  legislation  calls  for  performance  measures  such  as  jobs,  real 
jobs  obtained,  staying  in  school,  obtaining  a  diploma,  academic 
achievement,  and  success  in  higher  education  in  community  college 
or  on  into  a  four-year  program  or  whatever.  And  through  these 
collaboratives,  people  just  like  us  will  be  looking  in  a  local  commu- 
nity, deciding  the  very  same  things  that  we  are  talking  about. 

CRITERIA  FOR  JUDGING  SUCCESS  OF  SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

Mr.  Porter.  Will  it  be  fair  to  judge  the  success  of  the  program 
on  the  ability  to  obtain  employment  in  the  training  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  received? 

Secretary  RiLEY.  That  would  be  an  important  factor.  In  some 
cases,  as  you  and  I  know,  you  could  have  economic  factors  that 
would  impact  that  or  whatever.  But  certainly  across  the  board  that 
would  be  one  of  the  very  important  factors,  yes,  sir,  along  with 
other  factors  I  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  employer 
needs  are  met. 

COST  to  taxpayer  of  the  heaf  bail  out 

Mr.  Porter.  The  last  question  has  to  do  with  HEAF.  Last  week 
you  were  presented  with  a  check  for  $300  million  from  the  Chair- 
man of  HEAF,  reimbursing  the  Department  for  the  cost  of  the 
wind-down  of  the  agency,  which  you  have  said  is  double  the 
amount  of  the  Department's  original  projections  of  HEAF's  assets 
at  close-out. 

What  are  the  total  costs  of  the  HEAF  bailout  to  the  taxpayer,  in- 
cluding wind-down  expenses? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  results  of  the  restructuring  and  involve- 
ment of  the  new  board  that  came  in — top-flight  people — was  very 
successful.  I  don't  know. 

David,  would  you  want  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  will  be  testifying  Thursday,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  bring  that  answer  at  that  time.  It  will  take  me  a  few  min- 
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utes  to  explain  it  to  you.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  we  are  making 
money  on  it,  but  we  believe  that  we  are  ahead  of  where  we  would 
have  been  had  HEAF  stayed  in  existence  as  it  was  before  it  was 
reconstituted,  and  I  will  make  that  case  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Porter.  Fine,  I  will  be  here  on  Thursday  and  will  be  happy 
to  hear  your  answer. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  appreciate  your  being  here.  There 
are  obviously  time  constraints  and  there  is  an  inability  to  ask  all 
the  questions.  We  will  submit  those  questions  to  you.  We  appre- 
ciate your  answers. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Natcher  were  here,  he  would  say  this 
has  been  a  good  hearing;  and  I  tell  you  that  frankly. 

The  committee  is  adjourned. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
Record:] 
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PROGRAMS  IN  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST  REQUIRING  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  of  your  request  is  not  currently 
authorized  for  1995? 

Secretary  Riley.  At  this  time,  $10,689,040  of  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
request  is  unauthorized.  This  amount  is  based  on  legislative  action  through 
April  7,  1994,  reflecting  enactment  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act 
(P.L.  103-227)  on  March  31,  and  the  Technology-Related  Assistance  for 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act  (P.L.  103-218)  on  March  9.  Other  major  budget- 
related  legislation  for  which  congressional  action  is  still  pending  includes  the 
ESEA  reauthorization  bill  (currently  H.R.  6)  and  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  bill  (H.R.  2884). 

UNAUTHORIZED  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Please  list  all  currently  funded  programs  that  are  unauthorized 
in  1995,  whether  or  not  you  are  requesting  funds  for  a  particular  program. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  following  list  displays  all  Department  of  Education 
programs  that  are  currently  funded,  but  are  unauthorized  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
The  list  reflects  enactment  of  legislation  through  April  7,  1994. 

Department  of  Eklucation  Programs  Unauthorized  in  Fiscal  Year  1995 

Education  Account/Program 

Education  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Grants  for  the  Disadvantaged-Basic  Grants  to  LEAs  and 

Concentration  Grants 
Capital  Expenses  for  Private  School  Children 
Even  Start 

State  Agency  Programs-Migrant,  and  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Program 
State  Administration 
State  Program  Improvement  Grants 
Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance 
Rural  Technical  Assistance  Centers 

Impact  Aid 

Maintenance  and  Operations 
Disaster  Assistance 
Construction 

School  Improvement  Programs 

Educational  Improvement  State  and  Local  Programs 
Inexpensive  Book  Distribution 
Arts  in  Education 
Law-related  Education 
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Drug-free  Schools   and   Communities   Programs-State   Grants,   School 

Personnel  Training,  National  Programs,  Emergency  Grants 
Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  State  Grants 
Magnet  Schools  Assistance 
Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth 
Women's  Educational  Equity 
Dropout  Prevention  Demonstrations 
General  Assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
Ellender  Fellowships 
Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 
Foreign  Language  Assistance 

Bilingual  Education 

Bilingual  Education  Programs 
Support  Services 
Training  Grants 
Immigrant  Education 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

Literacy  Training  for  Homeless  Adults 

Howard  University 

Endowment  Program 

Education  Research.  Statistics,  and  Improvement 
Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching 
Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education-National  Programs  and 

Regional  Consortia 
Blue  Ribbon  Schools 

Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Students  Education 
Star  Schools 

Territorial  Teacher  Training 
National  Writing  Project 

IMPACT  OF  CHAPTER  1  (TITLE  I)  FORMULAS  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION 

AND  HOUSE  BILLS 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  most  controversial  proposal  in  the  President's  Budget  is 
the  formula  change  under  Chapter  1/Title  I.  Would  you  explain  what  the  impact 
of  this  change  is  likely  to  be  under  both  the  President's  proposal  and  the  House 
bill? 

Secretary  Riley.  Not  enough  Chapter  1  funding  is  targeted  on  the  school 
districts  and  schools  with  the  greatest  needs.  Under  the  current  law,  13  percent 
of  the  highest-poverty  schools  (where  at  least  75  percent  of  the  students  receive 
subsidized  lunches)  do  not  receive  any  Chapter  1  support,  even  though  Chapter  1 
funds  are  spread  to  almost  half  of  the  Nation's  lowest-poverty  schools  (less  than 
10  percent  poor).    Weak  targeting  results  in  the  Chapter  1  program  currently 
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failing  to  serve  fully  one-third  of  the  low-performing  children  in  high-poverty 
schools. 

The  President's  proposal  for  reauthorization  of  Title  I  (Chapter  1,  under 
current  legislation)  would  substantially  increase  targeting  to  the  poorest 
communities.  The  House  bill  also  moves  in  the  direction  of  increased  targeting, 
but  tends  to  provide  similar  funding  increases  to  low-poverty  and  high-poverty 
districts. 

o  The  administration's  proposal  would  not  only  target  new  money  towards 
the  poorest  areas,  but  would  also  redirect  some  of  the  existing  funds 
from  low-poverty  counties  to  high-poverty  counties  (with  funding  cuts 
phased  in  gradually  because  of  the  85  percent  hold-harmless  provision). 
This  would  provide  substantial  increases  to  the  poorest  counties;  for 
example,  rural  East  Carroll,  Louisiana  (69  percent  poor)  would  receive 
a  25  percent  increase  in  fiscal  year  1995,  rising  to  a  33  percent  increase 
when  the  new  formula  is  fully  phased  in,  and  Philadelphia  (30  percent 
poor)  would  receive  a  20  percent  increase  in  fiscal  year  1995,  eventually 
rising  to  28  percent.  Wealthy  communities  such  as  Beverly  Hills, 
California  (6  percent  poverty)  would  receive  less  Title  I  funds,  so  that 
these  funds  could  be  redirected  to  communities  with  greater  needs. 

o  While  the  House  bill  creates  a  new  "Targeted  Grants"  formula  that 
favors  school  districts  with  higher  poverty  levels,  its  impact  is  relatively 
small,  because  the  targeted  formula  would  apply  only  to  new  money  and 
the  existing  Basic  and  Concentration  Grant  formulas  would  continue  to 
allocate  the  first  $6.3  billion.  As  a  result,  poor  communities  would 
receive  much  smaller  funding  increases,  while  wealthy  communities 
would  also  receive  some  of  the  funding  increase.  East  Carroll  would 
receive  a  14  percent  increase  and  Philadelphia  would  receive  a  16 
percent  increase;  Beverly  Hills  would  also  receive  a  7  percent  increase. 
Because  the  Targeted  Grants  would  be  used  for  new  money,  there  would 
not  be  significant  additional  gains  for  poor  districts  in  future  years 
unless  there  were  significant  increases  in  appropriations. 

LATEST  ESTIMATES  ON  PELL  GRANT  SHORTFALL 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  1995  budget  includes  $118  million  as  the  final  payment 
to  liquidate  the  Pell  shortfall.  We  have  heard  that  new  estimates  may  indicate 
that  this  amount  may  not  be  necessary.    What  are  your  latest  estimates? 

Secretary  Riley.  As  part  of  the  normal  funding  process,  the  Department  of 
Education  typically  recovers  funds  from  past  award  years.  Since  the  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  submission,  the  Department  has  accumulated  about  $14  million  in 
recoveries  from  the  1991-92  award  year.  This  reduces  the  cumulative  shortfall 
estimate  to  $104  million.  Cost  estimates  for  1992-93  and  beyond  have  not 
changed  since  the  submission. 
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inSTORY  OF  REQUESTS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS- 
FISCAL  YEARS  1981-1993 

Mr.  Natcher.    Insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  set  of  the  10-year  funding 
history  tables  prepared  for  the  Committee  each  year. 

Secretary  Riley.    The  information  follows: 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TIME  AND  LEARNING 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  much  money  has  been  invested  in  the  National 
Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  and  when  will  it  issue  its  report? 

Secretary  Riley.  In  addition  to  its  1991  appropriation  of  $976,000,  $700,000 
in  1994  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education  monies  has  been  invested  in  the 
Commission.    Its  report  will  be  issued  in  early  May  of  this  year. 

DRUG  AND  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Include  in  the  record  at  this  point  an  updated  chart  and 
accompanying  table  on  drug  abuse  and  drug-abuse  funding  similar  to  the  chart 
on  p.  212  of  last  year's  hearings. 

Secretary  Riley.    The  information  follows: 
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FEDERAL  LOAN  DEFAULT  RATES  AND  COSTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  an  updated  table  on  Federal 
loan  default  rates  and  costs  from  1986-1993  similar  to  the  table  on  p.  213-214  of 
last  year's  hearings. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  table  which  follows  reflects  actual  data  through  fiscal 
year  1993.  The  gross  default  rate  reflects  cumulative  default  amounts  divided  by 
cumulative  loan  amounts  that  have  entered  repa)Tnent.  The  net  default  rate 
reflects  cumulative  defaults  minus  cumulative  collections  on  defaults,  divided  by 
cumulative  loans  that  have  entered  repayment. 

Annual  default  costs  continued  to  decrease  in  fiscal  year  1993.  We  currently 
estimate  that  annual  default  costs  will  continue  decreasing  in  fiscal  year  1994,  to 
$2,248  million.  The  gross  and  net  default  rates,  which  reflect  cumulative  rather 
than  annual  default  totals,  are  expected  to  drop  to  18.6  percent  and  12.6  percent, 
respectively,  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

FEDERAL  DEFAULT  COSTS  AND  RATES-FISCAL  YEAR  1986-1993 

($  in  millions) 

1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992         1993 

Default  $1,318         $1,269       $1,389         $1,911       $2,385         $3,568        $2,698      $2,637 

Costs 

Gross 

Default  12.4%  13.1%        13.3%  14.2%        15.2%  17.7%  18.5%       18.8% 

Rate 

Net 

Default  9.4%  9.5%  9.2%  9.7%  10.2%  13.1%  13.4%       13.4% 

Rate 

DEPARTMENT  STAFFING 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Secretary,  each  of  the  three  Departments  appearing  before 
this  subcommittee  are  requesting  exemptions  from  the  President's  Executive 
Order  regarding  reductions  in  staff  The  Department  of  Education  is  requesting 
an  exemption  to  bring  in  over  300  new  staff  to  administer  the  direct  loan 
program.  Is  this  request  a  true  exemption,  or  are  there  cuts  being  made 
elsewhere  in  the  administration  to  meet  the  President's  overall  staff  reduction 
targets? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Department  is  requesting  a  net  increase  of  128  full-time 
equivalent  employment  (FTE)  positions,  from  its  1993  base  of  5,023  FTE,  to  5,151 
FTE  in  1995.  The  Department  has  a  waiver  from  the  President's  Executive 
Order  in  order  to  improve  student  financial  aid  (SFA)  management  and 
implement  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loans  program.  From  1993  through  1995, 
there  is  an  increase  of  287  FTE  in  the  SFA  area  and  a  decrease  of  159  FTE  in 
other  areas. 
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The  Executive  Branch  in  total  continues  the  implementation  of  a  reduction 
of  Federal  positions  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12859  issued  February  10,  1993. 
The  Executive  Order  set  a  reduction  target  of  100,000  FTEs  by  1995.  Allocations 
of  FTEs  were  made  based  upon  Presidential  priorities  and  other  factors.  Also,  an 
additional  FTE  reduction  of  152,000  by  1999  has  been  mandated  by  the 
Presidential  Memorandum,  "Streamlining  the  Bureaucracy,"  dated  September  11, 
1993.  This  further  mandate  is  based  on  the  recommendation  by  the  National 
Performance  Review  to  agencies  to  streamline  their  operations,  trim  overhead  and 
reduce  unnecessary  layers  of  bureaucracy. 

Total  government  FTE  is  planned  to  decline  under  the  Executive  Order  from 
2,155,164  in  1993  to  2,036,950  in  1995.  In  this  process,  some  agencies  are 
increasing  staffing,  but  most  are  reducing  FTE. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1993,  1994  AND  REQUESTED  FOR  1995 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  submit,  on  behalf  of  the  administration,  a  table  which 
shows  by  Department  the  number  of  FTEs  on  board  in  1993,  1994  and  the 
number  requested  in  the  budget  for  1995. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  table  that  follows  displays  1993  FTE  usage,  1994  on- 
board FTE  as  of  January  22,  1994,  and  the  1995  FTE  request  for  each  Cabinet 
agency. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of  Education,  most  of  the  current  unfilled 
positions  at  the  Department  between  the  1994  on-board  level  of  4,849  FTE  and 
the  1994  ceiling  of  5,090  FTE  are  for  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loans  and  other 
Student  Financial  Aid  programs. 

The  information  follows: 
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Federal  Employment  by  Cabinet  Agency- 
Fiscal  Years  1993,  1994,  and  Requested  for  1995 


Department 

1993  Usage 

1994  On-Board 

1995  Request 

Agriculture 

113,409 

106,045 

108,544 

Commerce 

36,090 

35,696 

35,754 

Defense 

931,763 

868,469 

854,859 

Education 

4,874 

4,849 

5,151 

Energy 

20,325 

19,870 

20,649 

HHS. 

129,046 

125,656 

127,152 

HUD 

13,300 

13,079 

13,374 

Interior 

76,703 

74,216 

74,614 

Justice 

95,367 

95,253 

101,940 

T,abor 

19,582 

19,204 

19,460 

State 

25,641 

25,297 

24,972 

Transportation 

69,900 

67,657 

67,546 

Treasury 

161,057 

153,922 

157,625 

Veterans  Affairs 

234.428 

235.252 

229.737 

Totals 

1,931,485 

1,844,465 

1,841,377 

MEASURING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CHAPTER  1  (TITLE  D 


Mr.  Porter.  One  of  the  major  concerns  this  subcommittee  has  expressed  is 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Chapter  1/Title  I  program.  We  are  currently  spending 
$7  billion  a  year  on  this  program,  and  according  to  recent  evaluations,  we  have 
been  getting  almost  nothing  in  return  in  terms  of  improved  performance  from 
program  participants.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  reauthorization  process, 
what  steps  will  the  Department  take  under  its  general  authority  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  Chapter  1  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Riley.  First,  the  Department  plans  to  continue  the  mandated 
Longitudinal  Study  of  Chapter  1  (Prospects),  which  has  already  collected  four 
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years'  worth  of  data  on  disadvantaged  students  and  will  continue  to  collect  data 
for  two  more  years.  Preliminary  findings  on  the  progress  of  Chapter  1  children, 
including  findings  about  disparities  between  high-  and  low-poverty  schools,  were 
submitted  to  Congress  last  fall. 

Second,  we  are  designing  several  studies  to  obtain  baseline  information  for 
a  new  National  Assessment  of  Title  I  (Chapter  1,  under  current  legislation)  and 
to  prepare  for  the  evaluation  of  a  reauthorized  Title  I  program.  These  studies 
will  examine  the  early  implementation  of  new  provisions  to  provide  an  early 
warning  of  problems  that  require  mid-course  correction. 

Third,  we  will  support  data  analysis,  dissemination,  and  other  activities  to 
raise  the  quality  of  the  Department's  State  review  and  monitoring  activities.  For 
example,  the  Department  is  producing  a  series  of  Chapter  1  ideabooks  to  share 
improvement  principles  and  practices  with  Chapter  1  administrators  and  teachers. 
These  ideabooks  will  highlight  schoolwide  approaches,  strategies  for  extending 
learning  time,  and  ideas  on  how  Chapter  1  can  be  most  effective  in  middle  and 
secondary  schools. 

ENSURING  BENEFITS  OF  GOALS  2000  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  According  to  the  justification  and  your  statement,  the 
administration  is  committed  to  providing  a  world  class  education  for  all  children. 
Once  Goals  2000  is  implemented,  what  measures  will  be  used  to  ensure  that  all 
children  are  reaping  the  maximum  benefits  of  this  national  initiative? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  development  and  implementation  of  challenging 
standards  for  what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  key  subject  areas, 
and  of  sound  ways  of  measuring  student  performance  against  standards,  are  the 
cornerstones  of  Goals  2000. 

States  must  produce  a  comprehensive  plan  to  address  all  the  factors 
necessary  to  bring  students  up  to  the  standards.  These  factors  include  improved 
curriculum  and  instructional  materials;  strengthened  teachers,  through  additional 
professional  development,  improved  teacher  preparation,  and  other  approaches; 
increased  parental  and  community  involvement;  coordination  with  social  and 
human  service  agencies;  and  improved  accountability  for  results. 

Beginning  in  the  second  year.  States  must  also  use  90  percent  of  the  funds 
they  receive  to  make  subgrants  to  local  educational  agencies  to  address  these 
same  factors  at  the  local  level.  These  subgrants  will  enable  individual  school 
districts  and  schools  to  use  their  Goals  2000  resources  to  meet  their  own  locally 
defined,  most  critical  needs. 

EXPECTED  OUTCOMES  UNDER  GOALS  2000  FOR  INNER-CITY  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  many  of  the  Nation's  85,000  public  schools  are  in  the  inner 
cities?  For  the  students  in  these  schools,  what  are  the  short-  and  long-term 
expected  outcomes  for  them  under  Goals  2000? 
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Secretary  Riley.  According  to  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
in  1991-92,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available,  8,073  public  schools 
were  located  in  large  central  cities  and  12,298  public  schools  were  located  in  mid- 
sized central  cities. 

A  number  of  provisions  in  Goals  2000  will  ensure  that  these  central-city 
schools  participate  fully  in  reform  activities.  Under  Title  III  of  the  Act,  States 
must  use  60  percent  of  their  grants  in  the  first  year  and  90  percent  in  subsequent 
years  for  subgrants  to  local  educational  agencies.  Each  State  must  award  at  least 
50  percent  of  those  funds  to  LEAs  that  have  a  greater  percentage  or  number  of 
disadvantaged  children  than  the  statewide  average. 

School  districts  in  turn  will  be  required  to  use  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
funds  they  make  available  to  individual  schools  for  schools  with  a  special  need  for 
assistance,  as  indicated  by  a  high  number  or  percentage  of  students  from  low- 
income  families,  low  student  achievement,  or  other  similar  criteria. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  use  at  least  half  the  funds 
reserved  for  National  Leadership  to  provide  assistance  to  urban  and  rural  school 
districts  vnih  large  numbers  or  concentrations  of  students  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged  or  who  have  limited  English  proficiency,  to  assist  them  in 
developing  and  implementing  local  school  improvement  plans. 

Most  of  the  Department's  dollars  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
have  been  targeted  on  our  most  needy  children,  and  they  continue  to  be  targeted 
that  way,  as  in  our  requested  increase  of  $700  million  for  Title  I.  These  children 
will  also  be  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  funds  under  Goals  2000,  since  they  vdll 
need  the  most  assistance  in  reaching  the  challenging  standards.  Goals  2000,  and 
the  companion  reauthorization  of  ESEA,  will  seek  to  address  the  most  serious 
issues  related  to  education  of  disadvantaged  children-the  low  expectations  held 
for  these  children,  and  consequent  acceptance  of  a  lesser  education,  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  resources  to  provide  them  with  a  high-quality  education. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  SERVED  BY  FEDERAL  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  TRIO  programs  not  only  meet  the  administration's  challenge  of 
ensuring  "access"  to  higher  education.  It  has  a  proven  track  record  in  succeeding 
where  a  number  of  programs  fail  in  terms  of  retention  and  graduation.  Yet,  the 
budget  requested  for  the  TRIO  program  does  not  recognize  TRIO's  success.  How 
many  students  are  currently  served  by  TRIO? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  expect  that  the  Federal  TRIO  Programs  vnW  serve 
642,750  students  in  1994. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  does  this  compare  to  the  number  that  would  be  supported 
under  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  administration's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for  the  Federal 
TRIO  Programs  would  provide  a  $17.8  million  increase  over  fiscal  year  1994. 
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With  this  increase  we  estimate  that  the  Federal  TRIO  Programs  will  serve 
645,000  students  in  fiscal  year  1995-2,250  more  than  were  served  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  In  addition,  the  1995  request  will  support  1,500  training  participants,  the 
same  number  as  are  currently  being  supported  in  1994. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  many  students  that  qualify  for  TRIO  services  are  going 
unfunded  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  what  is  the  projected  fiscal  year  1995  number? 

Secretary  Riley.  Data  on  the  number  of  unserved  students  who  qualify  for 
Federal  TRIO  services  are  not  available.  However,  each  year  the  Department 
receives  far  more  applications  for  TRIO  awards  than  we  can  support.  In  fiscal 
year  1993,  for  example,  we  received  over  1,100  Student  Support  Services 
applications.  We  were  able  to  make  awards  to  701  (60  percent)  of  those 
applications.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  we  have  received  approximately  650  Talent 
Search  applications  so  far  and  300  applications  for  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers  (EOC).  With  the  funds  currently  available,  we  will  be  able  to  make  only 
300  Talent  Search  awards  and  65  EOC  awards,  or  40  and  20  percent,  respectively, 
of  applications  received. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  applications  received  should  be  funded.  Each 
year,  approximately  15  to  20  percent  of  applications  received  are  of  such  low 
quality  that  we  would  not  wish  to  support  them,  regardless  of  the  funding 
available. 

COMBATTING  VIOLENCE  IN  OUR  NATION'S  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  acts  of  violence  in  our  Nation's  schools  are  continuing  to 
escalate,  while  we  continue  to  invest  resources  to  address  this  growing  problem. 
Are  we  making  any  real  progress?   Please  elaborate  further  for  the  record. 

Secretary  Riley.  Actually,  to  date  the  Federal  government  has  not  invested 
substantial  resources  to  address  this  problem.  For  example,  the  Safe  Schools  Act, 
which  passed  Congress  on  March  26,  is  the  Department  of  Education's  first 
violence  prevention  program.  For  1994,  $20  million  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
Safe  Schools  program. 

Violence  in  our  Nation's  schools  is  indeed  reaching  epidemic  proportions. 
Nearly  3  million  thefts  and  violent  crimes  occur  on  or  near  school  campuses  every 
year.  This  equates  to  nearly  16,000  incidents  per  school  day,  or  an  incident  every 
6  seconds.  Among  8th,  10th,  and  12th  graders  surveyed  nationally,  nearly 
20  percent  had  been  threatened  with  a  weapon  and  almost  10  percent  injured  by 
a  weapon  at  school.  One  out  of  every  five  high  school  students  regularly  carries 
a  gun,  knife,  or  club.  As  these  statistics  demonstrate,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  combatting  the  problem  of  youth-  and  school-related  violence. 
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REAUTHORIZATION  PROPOSAL  FOR  SAFE  AND 
DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  major  provisions  are  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  request  to  improve  upon  the  safety  of  our  Nation's  schools,  and  to  make 
them  more  drug  free? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Department's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  includes 
$660  million  for  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  programs,  an  increase  of  $188 
million,  or  40  percent.  Under  our  reauthorization  proposal,  these  funds  would 
support  an  improved  program  that  would  link  schools  and  communities  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  prevention  strategies. 

The  reauthorization  proposal  would  change  the  current  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  program  into  a  broader  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  program  that  takes  an  integrated  approach  to  drug  and  violence 
prevention  by  recognizing  the  link  between  drugs  and  crime.  The  proposal  would 
also  target  resources  to  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  increase  accountability 
by  requiring  States  and  LElAs  to  establish  measurable  goals  and  objectives,  and 
to  report  publicly  on  their  progress  toward  meeting  those  goals  and  objectives. 

BENEFITS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  are  some  of  the  most  significant  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
the  proposed  $50  million  investment  in  the  new  "information  superhighway" 
initiative  under  the  new  educational  technology  initiative? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Vice  President,  speaking  to  communications  industry 
leaders  this  past  January,  said  that  we  can  create  "an  information  superhighway 
that  can  save  lives,  create  jobs,  and  give  every  American,  young  and  old,  the 
chance  for  the  best  education  available  to  anyone,  anywhere."  We  are  working 
to  make  this  a  reality. 

Specific  benefits  from  our  education  technology  initiative  would  include: 

o  Development  of  a  long-range  national  plan  for  advancing  the  use  of 

technology  in  education; 

o  Identification  and  dissemination  of  information  about  effective  uses 

of  technology  in  education; 

o  Development  of  new,  high-quality  learning  tools  for  use  wherever 

learning  takes  place—in  the  classroom,  at  work,  at  home,  or  at  other 
sites;  and 

o  Demonstration    of  how   technology   can   open    new   channels    of 

communication  between  teachers,  administrators,  students,  parents, 
businesses,  universities,  government  agencies,  and  other  organi- 
zations. 
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Mr  Stokes.  How  will  this  initiative  prepare  students  to  successfully  compete 
in  the  global  marketplace? 

Secretary  Riley.  Advanced  technologies  have  become  commonplace  in  the 
Nation's  workplaces.  Students  who  use  computer  and  communication 
technologies  to  learn  in  school  would  have  a  natural  leg  up  in  the  workplace,  and 
the  Nation's  competitive  standing  would  be  enhanced.  In  addition,  technologies 
providing  simulations  and  easier  communication  with  the  workplace  can  enable 
students  to  experience  and  learn  about  work  settings  before  they  enter  the 
workforce. 

Most  importantly,  we  believe  that  technology  can  be  a  powerful  tool  in 
helping  students  achieve  to  higher  State  standards  in  the  core  academic  subjects. 
Technology  can  provide  teachers  and  students  with  access  to  information  and 
knowledgeable  individuals  outside  the  school,  permit  collaborative  work  among 
students  in  the  same  or  widely  dispersed  classrooms,  be  used  to  provide  courses 
that  are  not  otherwise  available  in  a  school,  and  permit  students  to  manipulate 
words,  data,  and  pictures  in  doing  research  and  writing  reports,  all  activities  that 
lead  to  greater  learning. 

BENEFITS  OF  TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE  FOR  INNER  CITY  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Specifically,  how  would  students  in  the  most  disadvantaged 
inner  cities  benefit  from  this  project? 

Secretary  Riley.  Technology  can  help  provide  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties. We  intend  to  demonstrate  how  inner  city  schools  could  have  the  same  access 
to  resources  around  the  world  as  any  other  school.  We  would  also  support 
development  and  dissemination  of  applications  of  technology  that  would  enable 
teachers  to  provide  more  individualized  instruction  to  students,  and  that  are 
designed  to  engage  those  students  who  are  the  hardest  to  reach. 

IMPACT  OF  LIBRARIES  REDUCTION 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  budget  justification  includes  $50  million  for  the  new 
education  technology  initiative  and  a  $43.4  million  cut  for  public  libraries.  In 
fact,  of  the  funds  remaining  for  public  libraries,  the  amount  provided  for  library 
services  is  even  frozen  at  the  FY  1993  and  FY  1994  levels.  The  freeze  in  itself 
is  a  compounded  reduction  over  that  two  year  period.  What  is  the  operational 
impact  of  this  drastic  cut  on  the  Nation's  libraries,  and  what  is  the  impact  on  the 
students  and  other  consumers  served  by  them? 

Secretary  Riley.  Federal  funding  from  all  sources  for  public  libraries 
represents  only  about  1.2  percent  of  total  public  library  expenditures;  the 
majority  of  public  library  support  comes  from  local  sources,  supplemented  by 
State  funds.  Our  1995  request  for  public  libraries  would  maintain  funding  for 
the  Public  Library  Services  and  Interlibrary  Cooperation  programs,  and  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  Public  Library  Construction  and  Library  Literacy 
programs  would  have  virtually  no  impact  on  the  overall  operation  of  public 
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libraries.  Technology-based  improvements  in  library  services  can  be  supported 
under  both  the  Public  Library  Services  and  Interlibrary  Cooperation  programs, 
and  literacy  activities  in  public  libraries  can  also  be  supported  under  Public 
Library  Services.  Because  the  activities  supported  by  the  programs  proposed  for 
elimination  can  be  carried  out  under  the  types  of  programs  we  propose  to 
continue,  the  impact  of  the  eliminations  on  students  and  other  consumers  of 
library  services  would  be  negligible. 

DISSEMINATDJG  TEACHING/LEARNING  INFORMATION  TO  PARENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  budget  request  includes  a  23  percent  increase,  or  a 
$35  million  add-on,  for  a  total  of  $191  million  for  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement.  The  Office  plans  to  provide  the  latest  information 
on  teaching  and  learning  to  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  and  policjmiakers. 
Explain  how  the  Office  would  effectively  disseminate  this  information  to  parents, 
and  receive  feedback  from  them. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  has 
developed  an  extensive  information  program  that  provides  educational  data  and 
research  information  to  a  variety  of  audiences,  particularly  parents  and  teachers. 
The  OERI  publications  program  represents  more  than  85  percent  of  the 
Department's  total  publication  output,  and  includes  such  topics  for  parents  as 
helping  your  child  learn  science,  math,  reading,  viriting,  and  how  to  be  fit;  basic 
student  charges  in  postsecondary  institutions;  and  consumer  guides  on  research 
topics.  The  Education  Information  Branch  provides  education  statistics  and 
research  findings  in  response  to  more  than  50,000  letters  and  telephone  calls  on 
its  toll-free  lines-about  11  percent  of  these  requests  come  from  parents,  teachers, 
students,  and  concerned  citizens.  OERI  also  provides  statistical  and  research 
information  electronically  over  its  two  electronic  bulletin  boards. 

OERI  recognizes  that  parents  play  a  critical  role  in  our  efforts  to  reform 
education.  In  response  to  parental  requests,  in  FY  94  OERI  will  complete 
production  of  a  publication  entitled  Making  the  Most  of  Homework:  a  Guide  for 
Parents.  In  FY  1995  OERI  proposes  to  continue  working  with  focus  groups  of 
parents  and  key  organizations  representing  them  to  produce  similar  booklets, 
videos  and  other  products  in  usable  and  attractive  formats  that  emphasize  key 
issues  for  parental  involvement. 

In  addition,  we  are  planning  a  project  on  integrated  services  for  children  and 
families  through  interprofessional  development.  We  will  work  with  a  steering 
committee  to  formulate  a  research  and  reform  assistance  agenda  that  will  help 
professionals  linked  to  schools  to  work  together  to  better  serve  children  and  their 
families. 

The  Office  of  Research  (OR)  reaches  parents  through  a  variety  of 
dissemination  mechanisms  including  electronic  networks  such  as  the  Internet, 
direct  mail,  and  through  parent  and  local  service  organizations.  For  example,  OR 
makes  available  considerable  information  to  parents  on  the  National  Parent 
Information  Network  where  parents,  through  their  own  home  computer  or  at  a 
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Parent  Center,  school,  or  library  with  Internet  access,  can  learn  of  the  latest 
research  findings  on  teaching  and  learning,  and  good  practices  on  child  care, 
development,  and  rearing.  The  National  Parent  Information  Network  (NPIN) 
allows  parents  to  ask  questions,  dialogue  with  experts,  and  offer  comments  and 
opinions.  NPIN  also  intends  to  provide  information  to  professionals  who  work 
with  families  and  parents. 

Also,  via  the  Internet,  the  Freenet  systems  and  all  major  commercial  online 
services,  teachers  and  parents  can  query  the  ERIC  Program's  AskERIC  on  any 
topic  dealing  with  teaching  and  learning,  and  receive  a  response  within  48  hours. 
Each  week,  AskERIC  responds  to  nearly  500  questions;  the  AskERIC  Electronic 
Library  (which  contains  lesson  plans,  research  summaries,  and  a  variety  of  other 
resources)  is  accessed  weekly  over  20,000  times.  Clearly,  more  and  more  parents 
and  teachers  have  access  to  these  online  resources  and  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  networking  capabilities  afforded  to  them. 

In  addition,  ERIC  supports  a  series  of  Parent/Teacher  brochures  that  briefly 
synthesize  and  summarize-in  language  appropriate  to  teachers  as  well  as  parents 
and  the  general  public-significant  research  and  pertinent  finds  from  recent 
research.  Over  150,000  copies  of  these  brochures  have  been  disseminated  directly, 
and  many  have  been  copied  and  received  secondary  dissemination  through  parent 
newsletters  and  magazines.  The  Parent/Teacher  brochures  are  also  available 
electronically. 

RECEIVING  PARENTAL  FEEDBACK  OF  EDUCATION  INFORMATION 

Feedback  is  received  from  parents  through  widely  announced  toll-free 
numbers,  electronic  messages  received  from  parents  who  use  the  networks,  and 
interactions  with  parents  at  national  conferences  (such  as  the  National  PTA  and 
the  National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  and  the  Association 
for  Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps).  Parents  often  find  Office  of  Research 
information  in  popular  library  reference  publications,  and  write  or  call  for  follow- 
up  information. 

SCHOOI^TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
AT  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  extent  will  the  school-to-work  initiative  capitalize  on 
the  benefits  to  be  achieved  from  an  enhanced  relationship  with  the  Nation's 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  and  related  community  colleges? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  hope  and  expect  that  State  and  local  School-to-Work 
partnerships  will  include  collaborative  relationships  with  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  areas  where  they  are  located. 

Since  School-to-Work  programs  will  typically  involve  students  in  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  and  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  college,  we  also  expect  that 
community  colleges,  including  predominantly  black  community  colleges,  will  play 
a  big  role  in  designing  and  operating  State  and  local  school-to-work  systems. 
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Community  colleges  offer  both  academic  and  occupational  skill  training,  and  their 
curriculum  can  be  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  the  local  economy. 

IMPACT  OF  7  PERCENT  INCREASE  FOR  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Both  the  budget  justification  and  the  opening  statement  pay 
tribute  to  the  administration's  expressed  commitment  to  higher  education.  In 
fact,  these  documents  state  that  the  budget  request  for  the  Department  of 
Education  is  7  percent,  or  a  $1.7  billion,  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1994  level. 
If  the  7  percent  increase  had  been  provided  for  Howard  University  as  opposed  to 
the  requested  0.1  percent  increase  requested,  what  academic  programs  at  the 
University  could  be  strengthened? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  University  provided  the  following  information:  A 
7  percent  increase  would  help  the  University  maintain  accreditation  in  vital 
programs  and  allow  instructional  equipment  and  laboratory  facilities  in  the 
following  schools  to  be  upgraded: 

Architecture  and  Planning 

•  Purchase  modeling,  photographic,  building  materials,  and  computer 
aided  design. 

Physics 

•  Purchase  machinery,  shop  tools,  oscilloscopes,  nuclear  electronic  and 
counting  components,  optical  detectors,  generators,  measuring 
equipment,  and  computers. 

Communications 

•  Expand,  renovate,  and  upgrade  the  facilities  of  the  Community  News 
newspaper.  The  Howard  News  Vision  student  telecasts,  the  INAME 
Advertising  sales  program  and  the  CAPCOMM  student  public  relations 
agency. 

•  Improve  and  maintain  audio-visual  facilities  in  the  Department  of  Radio, 
Television  and  Film. 

•  Upgrade  the  WHBC  radio  station  and  the  Radio  Complex  equipment, 
and  renovate  its  physical  environment. 

Engineering 

•  Purchase  and  install  equipment  for  proper  environmental  control  and 
electrical  power  distribution. 

•  Provide  access  to  Internet  in  faculty  offices,  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  administrative  offices. 
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•  Purchase  machinery,  shop  tools,  oscilloscopes,  nuclear  electronic  and 
counting  components,  optical  detectors,  generators,  measuring 
equipment,  and  computers. 

Fine  Arts 

•  Purchase  photographic,  audio/visual,  and  computer  equipment. 
Social  Work 

•  Upgrade  and  jj'erform  required  maintenance  of  computer  laboratory  and 
create  a  high  technology  classroom. 

IMPACT  OF  7  PERCENT  INCREASE  ON  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 

AND  LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

The  University  could  also  increase  the  number  of  faculty  in  many  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  in  Academic  Affairs,  thereby  alleviating  excessive 
faculty/student  ratios  and  heavy  faculty  course  loads.  The  current  overcrowded 
classroom  conditions  prevent  the  delivery  of  effective  instruction  and  prevent  the 
University  from  attracting  and  retaining  competent  faculty. 

The  University  would  also  be  able  to  reverse  the  critical  decline  in  Howard 
University  Libraries'  holdings,  subscriptions,  titles,  and  journals  that  have 
occurred  over  the  last  three  years;  and  to  provide  funding  to  upgrade  the 
Founders  and  the  Law  Libraries'  circulation  equipment  to  increase  student 
accessibility  to  current  holdings,  CD-Rom  subscriptions,  and  other  on-line 
databases,  and  facilitate  the  renovation  and  modernization  of  its  physical 
environment. 

IMPACT  OF  7  PERCENT  INCREASE  FOR  FEDERAL  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  If  the  7  percent  increase  had  been  provided  for  TRIO  programs 
as  opposed  to  the  requested  4.3  percent  provided,  how  many  additional  students 
could  be  served? 

Secretary  Riley.  If  a  7  percent  increase  were  provided  for  the  Federal  TRIO 
Programs  in  fiscal  year  1995,  we  could  serve  17,000  additional  students. 

IMPACT  OF  7  PERCENT  INCREASE  ON  HISTORICALLY  BLACK 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  If  the  7  percent  increase  had  been  provided  for  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities,  what  program  enhancements  could  be 
implemented? 

Secretary  Riley.  Under  our  proposed  4.6  percent  budget  increase  for  the 
strengthening  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCU)  program,  the 
average  amount  provided  to  each  institution  would  total  $1,061,500.  A  7  percent 
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increase  would  raise  the  average  by  $16,200,  to  $1,077,750  per  institution. 
Because  the  statute  gives  HBCUs  considerable  flexibility  in  utilizing  these  funds- 
including  such  activities  as  strengthening  academic  programs  and  financial 
management,  improving  physical  plants,  and  providing  support  services,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  enhancements  they  might  make  to  their  programs  with  the 
additional  funds. 

IMPACT  OF  7  PERCENT  INCREASE  ON  LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  If  the  7  percent  increase  had  been  provided  for  Libraries,  what 
library  services  improvements  could  be  implemented? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  believe  that  our  1995  request  would  provide  adequate 
support  for  the  Public  Library  Services  and  Interlibrary  Cooperation  Programs. 
Both  are  formula  grant  programs  that  provide  funds  through  State  library 
administrative  agencies  for  addressing  identified  State  needs.  Because  each  State 
decides  how  best  to  meet  its  needs,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  library  support 
comes  from  State  and  local  sources,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  improvements 
States  would  choose  to  implement  were  the  Federal  contribution  increased. 
However,  authorized  activities  under  Public  Library  Services  include  extending 
and  improving  library  services,  providing  better  access  to  services,  providing 
literacy  programs,  making  effective  use  of  technology,  and  strengthening  State 
library  administrative  agencies  and  major  urban  resource  libraries.  The  Public 
Library  Services  program  is  limited  to  public  library  support;  Interlibrary 
Cooperation,  as  the  name  implies,  is  designed  to  benefit  all  libraries-school, 
public,  academic,  and  special-by  promoting  library  networking  activities, 
including  increased  connectivity  and  infrastructure  development. 

ADMESnSTRATION  PRIORITY  FOR  INCREASING  ACCESS  TO  AND 
INVESTMENT  EST  fflGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Secretary  Riley,  the  budget  justification  states  that  the 
Department  is  maintaining  its  commitment  to  ensuring  access  to  postsecondary 
education  for  all  students.  In  fact,  since  1965,  the  Federal  Government  has 
accepted  responsibility  for  encouraging  greater  equity  in  higher  educational 
opportunity.  By  investing  in  student  assistance  and  programs  like  TRIO  in  the 
sixties  and  early-seventies,  we  encouraged  many  low-income  and  minority 
students  to  attend  and  graduate  from  college.  Since  1976,  that  investment  has 
inclined,  and  with  it  enrollment  and  college  graduation  rates  of  low-income 
students. 

What  priority  does  increased  investment  in  higher  educational  opportunity 
have  for  the  Clinton  Administration? 

Secretary  Riley.  Increasing  the  Nation's  investment  in  higher  educational 
opportunities  and  equalizing  higher  education  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens  is 
a  very  high  priority  for  the  administration.  Our  commitment  to  access  is  clearly 
evident  in  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  We  have  requested  funding  to  assist  a 
record  number  of  students  pursue  postsecondary  education-and  our  budget 
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proposes  msgor  increases  in  grant  aid,  which  is  particularly  important  to 
increasing  college  participation  of  disadvantaged  students. 

The  administration's  proposed  budget  would  provide  $1.2  billion  more  aid  to 
students  in  academic  year  1995-96  than  in  academic  year  1994-95.  Our  request 
of  $6.5  billion  for  the  Pell  Grant  program  would  support  a  record  4.1  million 
recipients  and  would  increase  the  maximum  award  by  $100.  Our  requested  $100 
million  increase  for  the  Work-Study  program  would  allow  us  to  expand  the 
program  to  serve  116,000  additional  recipients. 

The  significant  increases  requested  for  the  Pell  Grant  and  Work-Study 
programs  would  result,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  in  a  higher  percentage  of 
Federal  aid  available  to  students  in  the  form  of  grants,  rather  than  loans.  This 
has  special  significance  for  disadvantaged  students,  whom  research  shows  are 
much  more  likely  to  attend  college  when  grants  are  available  to  them. 

In  addition  to  increasing  grant  and  work-study  support,  however,  the  volume 
of  loans  under  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program  would  also  increase 
dramatically.  The  Direct  Student  Loan  program  will  encourage  participation  in 
higher  education  by  greatly  simplifjang  the  process  by  which  students  receive 
loans.  The  new  programs  will  also  ease  repajTnent  burden  by  offering  borrowers 
a  variety  of  repayment  options,  including  income-contingent  repajnnent. 

Finally,  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  proposal  provides 
significant  funding  increases  of  4.3  percent  and  3.3  percent,  respectively,  for  the 
two  largest  programs  of  student  outreach  and  support  and  assistance  to 
institutions  serving  disadvantaged  students-the  Federal  TRIO  Programs  and  the 
Title  HI  Institutional  Aid  programs. 

ADMINISTRATION  PRIORITY  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  administration  is  increasing  emphasis  on  vocational 
education  while  it  is  decreasing  its  emphasis  on  higher  education.  The  budget 
proposal  sends  a  negative  message  to  disadvantaged  students  regarding  higher 
education  expectations.  How  can  we  afford  to  send  such  a  message  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  trying  to  improve  its  competitiveness  in  the  world  market? 

Secretary  Riley.  First,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  administration's  initiative 
to  improve  vocational  education  in  no  way  reflects  a  decreased  emphasis  on 
higher  education,  as  our  1995  request  to  support  a  record  number  of 
postsecondary  students  clearly  indicates.  Effective,  targeted  vocational  education 
and  world-class  higher  education  are  both  essential  to  ensuring  our  Nation's 
competitiveness  in  the  world  marketplace.  Vocational  education  and  higher 
education  complement  one  another;  together,  they  provide  all  our  students  with 
choices  and  opportunities  to  be  productive,  contributing  members  of  society. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  is  overwhelmingly 
positive  in  its  implications  for  disadvantaged  students  of  all  types—the  college- 
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bound,  those  who  will  soon  enter  the  workforce,  and  those  already  in  the 
workforce  who  wish  to  improve  their  skills. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  worked  to  reform  our  vocational  education 
programs  and  assist  non-college-bound  students'  transition  into  the  workplace 
through  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  the  administration  is  requesting 
substantially  increased  funding  for  the  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs-a 
major  source  of  postsecondary  "access"  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  students. 
Our  request  would  provide  a  4.5  percent  increase  in  aid  to  almost  6.7  million 
students,  including  a  record  4.1  million  students  under  the  Department's  most 
need-focused  program-Pell  Grants.  We  have  also  proposed  to  increase  the 
maximum  Pell  Grant  by  $100"targeting  greater  resources  to  the  neediest  students 
in  a  program  in  which  over  50  percent  of  the  funds  go  to  students  with  family 
incomes  below  $10,000.  Finally,  we  have  proposed  increases  in  our  two  largest 
institutional  programs  serving  disadvantaged  students—the  Federal  TRIO 
Programs  and  Title  HI. 

fflOHER  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT  OF  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  MALES 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  can  we  afford  to  send  such  a  message  at  a  time  when  the 
college  enrollment  of  African  American  males  has  already  declined  5  percent? 

Secretary  Riley.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  believe  that  our  budget  sends  a  very 
positive  message  to  disadvantaged  students  about  the  priority  that  the 
administration  places  on  high  school  completion  and  college  participation. 

In  light  of  disturbing  statistics  such  as  the  one  you  cite,  the  administration 
believes  that  it  is  critically  important  to  begin  to  increase  the  level  of  grant 
support  provided  to  postsecondary  students.  There  is  a  consensus  in  the  research 
community  that  a  direct  correlation  exists  between  increased  grant  aid  and 
increased  rates  of  college  participation  among  disadvantaged  students.  We  have 
therefore  requested  funds  to  increase  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  award  to  $2,400. 

This  increase  in  award  level,  as  well  as  our  proposed  overall  increases  in 
funding  for  student  financial  assistance  should  be  of  particular  benefit  to  African 
American  males,  who  participate  in  the  Federal  student  financial  assistance 
programs-particularly  the  Pell  Grant  program-in  large  numbers.  In  1989-90, 
43  percent  of  African  American  males  who  were  enrolled  in  college  received  some 
form  of  Title  IV  student  financial  aid  (compared  to  25  percent  of  all  enrolled 
males).  Thirty- three  percent  of  African  American  males  enrolled  in  college  in  that 
year  received  Pell  Grants  (compared  to  16  percent  of  all  enrolled  males). 

In  addition  to  increasing  support  of  Pell  Grants,  our  1995  budget  contains 
a  number  of  proposals  aimed  at  increasing  the  accessibility  of  postsecondary 
education  to  disadvantaged  students  continues  to  be  a  key  administration  goal: 

•       Funding  for  the  Work-Study  program  would  increase  by  $100  million, 
adding  116,000  new  recipients. 
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•  The  volume  of  Federal  Direct  Student  Loans  will  increase  dramatically- 
streamlining  the  way  that  students  receive  loan  assistance.  Also,  the 
Department  will  begin  offering  borrowers  a  variety  of  student  loan 
repayment  options,  including  income-contingent  repayment,  that  will 
ease  repajnnent  burden. 

•  Overall,  Federal  aid  available  to  students  in  award  year  1995-96  would 
increase  by  $1.2  billion  over  the  award  year  1994-95  level. 

•  The  Department's  two  largest  programs  of  student  outreach  and 
support  and  assistance  to  institutions  serving  disadvantaged  students- 
the  Federal  TRIO  and  Title  III  Institutional  Aid  programs-would 
receive  significant  funding  increases-4.3  percent  and  5.4  percent, 
respectively,  over  1994. 

•  Programs  such  as  Minority  Science  Improvement,  Minority  Teacher 
Recruitment,  Harris  Fellowships,  and  Legal  Training  for  the 
Disadvantaged-which  improve  minority  access  to  postsecondary 
education  in  specific  areas-would  receive  continued  support. 

EXPANSION  AND  EVALUATION  OF  FEDERAL  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Secretary  Riley,  I  am  in  agreement  with  your  often  stated 
position  that  "all  children  can  learn."  For  that  reason,  I  understand  the  priority 
you  place  on  establishing  high  standards  and  enabling  all  children  to  meet  those 
standards.  However,  I  believe  that  it  is  equally  critical  that  children  who  meet 
the  high  standards  we  establish  for  them  have  an  opportunity  to  realize  their  full 
potential.  For  that  reason,  programs  like  TRIO  which  not  only  encourage  our 
children  and  youth  to  attend  college  and  help  to  ensure  their  graduating,  but  also 
encourage  their  pursuit  of  advanced  degrees  are  extremely  important.  Why  aren't 
you  recommending  that  we  extend  TRIO  services  to  a  higher  percentage  of  those 
eligible? 

Secretary  Riley.  First,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1995  request  for  the  Federal  TRIO  Programs  would  extend  TRIO  services  to 
approximately  2,250  more  students  than  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

As  far  as  funding  increases  in  future  years  are  concerned,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  anecdotal  evidence  that  the  TRIO  programs  have  been  successful  in 
encouraging  disadvantaged  students  to  complete  high  school  and  enter  college. 
Little  is  known,  however,  about  which  strategies  and  approaches  are  most 
effective.  In  recent  years,  we  have  requested,  and  Congress  has  appropriated, 
funds  to  conduct  thorough  evaluations  of  these  important  programs.  This  type 
of  evaluation  effort  is  especially  important  in  light  of  Federal  fiscal  constraints, 
when  scarce  Federal  dollars  must  be  allocated  with  extreme  care  and  must  achieve 
maximum  results.  The  Federal  TRIO  Programs  represent  a  considerable 
investment-we  spend  more  than  $3,500  per  participant  in  the  Upward  Bound 
program,  more  than  half  again  the  amount  spent  per  pupil  by  our  Nation's  public 
schools. 
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Currently,  separate  evaluations  of  the  three  largest  TRIO  programs— Upward 
Bound,  Student  Support  Services,  and  Talent  Search-are  under  way.  The 
evaluations  will  focus  on  overall  program  effectiveness  and  outcomes  and  will 
provide  us  with  important  information  about  which  approaches  are  most  effective. 
These  data  will  enable  us  to  make  informed  policy  and  budgetary  decisions  in 
future  years.  The  final  report  on  the  Student  Support  Services  evaluation  is  due 
in  March  1995;  the  Upward  Bound  evaluation  final  report  is  expected  in 
December  of  1996;  the  Talent  Search  evaluation  final  report  will  be  ready  in 
September  of  1994. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CHAPTER  1  (TITLE  I) 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  your  professional  judgement,  what  improvements  are  needed 
in  Chapter  1  to  make  real  progress  in  improving  the  long-term  learning  capacity 
and  educational  achievement  of  low-income  educationally  compromised  students 
attending  our  Nation's  inner-city  pubic  schools?   Please  elaborate. 

Secretary  Riley.  Chapter  1  (Title  I,  under  proposed  reauthorizing  legislation) 
needs  to  help  poor  children  who  are  prisoners  of  low  expectations  and  have  the 
furthest  to  go  to  develop  knowledge  and  skills  to  help  them  attain  high  levels  of 
achievement.  Our  proposal  will  do  that.  It  emphasizes  changing  whole  schools 
and  school  systems  to  focus  on  challenging  standards  for  all  children,  would  give 
schools  new  operating  flexibility  in  return  for  a  commitment  to  improved  student 
performance,  and  would  concentrate  resources  on  schools  and  communities  where 
the  needs  are  greatest. 

For  inner-city  schools  with  concentrated  poverty,  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
is  that  weak  targeting  of  Chapter  1  funds  leaves  the  poorest  districts  with 
insufficient  funds  to  serve  all  of  their  high-poverty  schools  and  low-achieving 
children.  This  means  that,  for  example,  in  Chicago,  103  schools  with  at  least  50 
percent  poor  students  currently  receive  no  Chapter  1  funds;  in  New  York  City, 
71  high-poverty  schools  are  not  served  by  Chapter  1;  and  in  Dade  County, 
Florida,  77  poor  schools  receive  no  Chapter  1  funds.  Our  Title  I  reauthorization 
proposal  would  correct  this  problem  by  retargeting  funds  to  poor  communities 
and  schools-which  have  the  least  capacity  and  the  greatest  need-to  create 
conditions  for  high-performance  teaching  and  learning.  When  fully  phased  in,  the 
proposal  would  direct  50  percent  of  all  Title  I  funds  to  the  counties  in  the 
highest-poverty  quartile  (those  with  poverty  rates  of  21  percent  and  higher). 
Other  changes  would  ensure  that  Title  I  funds  are  concentrated  more  effectively 
within  school  districts. 

Fostering  integration  of  Title  I  with  other  educational,  health,  and  social 
service  programs  is  another  feature  of  our  proposal  that  would  help  inner-city 
schools.  New  provisions  in  our  bill  would  remove  barriers  to  collaboration  and 
service  integration  by  making  requirements  for  our  Title  I  programs  more 
compatible  with  those  of  Head  Start  and  other  programs,  and  would  require 
health  screenings  for  children  in  high-poverty  elementary  schools  when  no  other 
source  of  funding  for  those  screenings  is  available. 
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EVEN  START  PROGRAM  BENEFITS 
FOR  LOW-INCOME,  INNER-CITY  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  would  be  the  long-term  benefits  for  this  type  of  student 
under  the  Even  Start  program? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  premise  of  Even  Start  is  that  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  children  can  best  benefit  from  an  approach  that  is 
comprehensive  as  well  as  intergenerational.  Even  Start  strategies  to  help  prevent 
school  failure  include  early  childhood  education  for  children  birth  through  age  8, 
adult  basic  education  and  parenting  training  for  their  parents,  and  health,  social, 
and  nutritional  support  services  for  the  family.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  program  is  to  help  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  school  failure  for 
the  Nation's  disadvantaged  children. 

While  the  majority  of  Even  Start  children  are  of  preschool  age,  nearly  31 
percent  are  in  elementary  school.  In  addition  to  the  regular  school  program, 
Even  Start  children  benefit  from  home  instructional  services,  educational 
activities  conducted  with  parents  and  children  together,  family  support  services, 
and  the  improved  parenting  skills  and  raised  educational  level  of  their  parents. 

Our  experience  with  Even  Start  over  the  past  four  years  has  shown  that 
there  are  many  families  with  teen  parents  who  are  in  great  need  of  Even  Start 
services  but  are  not  eligible  to  participate  under  the  current  legislation.  Our 
legislative  proposal  would  provide  projects  more  flexibility  to  serve  this  population 
when  they  are  among  those  most  in  need  of  Even  Start  services,  so  long  as  the 
school  district  remains  responsible  for  the  basic  educational  component  for  the 
teen. 

In  addition,  the  Department  is  proposing  to  intensify  services  to  families, 
including  those  with  young  teen  parents,  by  requiring  that  projects  operate  on  a 
year-round  basis  and  provide  at  least  some  program  services,  either  instructional 
or  enrichment,  or  both,  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  portion  of  the  Even  Start  funding  request  is  expected  to 
be  invested  in  these  inner-city  students? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Even  Start  law  currently  requires  that  State  panels 
reviewing  Even  Start  applications  ensure  a  representative  distribution  of 
assistance  to  projects  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  While  we  have  no  estimates  on 
the  proportion  of  funding  that  would  be  spent  on  inner-city  students  in  1995,  we 
do  know  that,  in  1991  (the  last  year  that  the  program  was  federally 
administered): 

o  Even  Start  projects  were  almost  equally  divided  between  urban  and  rural 
areas,  with  roughly  one  third  of  the  234  Federal  projects  operating  in 
large  inner-city  areas,  and 
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o     All  of  the  largest  projects,  those  serving  100  or  more  families,  were 
located  in  large  urban  areas. 

WHOLE  SCHOOL  VERSUS  PUU^OUT  CHAPTER  1  (TITLE  I)  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Hoyer.  I'm  curious  about  what  you  believe  is  the  most  effective  use  of 
Chapter  1  (Title  I)  funds.  Do  you  believe  improving  the  whole  school  program 
is  the  preferred  way  to  use  the  funds,  or  do  you  believe  pull-out  programs  are 
preferable  for  most  schools  receiving  Chapter  1  funds? 

Secretary  Riley.  No  single  educational  approach  offers  a  panacea  for  helping 
close  the  achievement  gap  between  high-poverty  and  low-poverty  schools. 
However,  we  know  that  under  certain  conditions,  some  options  are  more  effective 
than  others.  For  example,  in  schools  where  the  majority  of  students  are  poor,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  select  individual  students  for  Chapter  1  services,  since 
concentrated  poverty  is  an  impediment  to  the  performance  of  all  children  in  the 
school.  Also,  we  know  that  using  pull-out  programs  as  a  substitute  for  regular 
classroom  instruction  may  aggravate  learning  problems  or  even  create  new 
barriers  to  learning. 

The  administration's  strategy  is  to  give  schools  more  flexibility  to  decide  how 
children  would  be  served  in  exchange  for  greater  accountability  for  improved 
student  performance.    For  example,  the  bill  would: 

o  Allow  more  schools  to  take  advantage  of  the  whole-school  approach  to 
reforming  Title  I  teaching  and  learning,  by  lowering  the  75  percent 
poverty  threshold  currently  required  for  schoolwide  programs  to  65 
percent  in  1995  and  then  to  50  percent  beginning  in  1996. 

0  Require  schools  not  operating  schoolwide  programs  to  focus  on  challeng- 
ing standards  and  outcomes  for  children  targeted  for  Title  I  services. 

o  Help  schools  structure  effective  programs  by  ensuring  that  all  schools 
receiving  Title  I  funds  give  primary  consideration  to  increasing  the 
amount  and  quality  of  learning,  so  that  participating  children  receive  all 
the  classroom  instruction  that  other  children  receive,  in  addition  to 
Title  I  services. 

EXPANDING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TITLE  I  SCHOOLWIDE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Hoyer.  What  about  the  prospects  for  expanding  eligibility  for  schoolwide 
programs  beyond  the  75  percent  poverty  threshold  currently  required  for 
participation? 

Secretary  Riley.  All  schools  with  a  majority  of  poor  children  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  transform  the  whole  school  into  a  place  where  all  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  master  challenging  curriculum  and  achieve  high  standards. 
However,  simply  expanding  the  number  of  schools  eligible  for  schoolwide 
programs  will  not,  in  and  of  itself,  help  schools  implement  the  kinds  of  schoolwide 
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reforms  that  will  help  children  achieve  challenging  standards.  We  need,  in 
addition,  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  schools  to  implement  substantial  reforms, 
and  then  get  the  word  out  about  what  works. 

To  accomplish  those  aims,  the  administration's  bill  would  create  three  new 
mechanisms  that  would,  among  other  things,  help  further  schoolwide  programs: 

o  State-designed  school  support  teams,  composed  of  persons  knowledgeable 
about  teaching  and  learning,  would  work  with  schools  as  they  develop 
schoolwide  plans,  then  review  the  progress  of  schoolwide  programs  and 
make  suggestions  for  improvements. 

o  A  network  of  10  comprehensive  technical  assistance  centers  would  be 
available  to  work  with  schools,  districts,  and  States  to  develop  quality 
schoolwide  approaches. 

o  A  new  Title  I  (Chapter  1,  under  current  authorizing  legislation) 
demonstration  program  would  test  and  evaluate  various  methods, 
including  whole-school  approaches,  for  educating  disadvantaged  children. 

ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSED  PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATIONS 

INCLUDED  IN  H.R.  6 

Mr.  Hoyer.  The  Department's  budget  request  proposes  to  consolidate  several 
categorical  programs.  Have  these  consolidations  been  included  in  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  6? 

Secretary  Riley.  H.R.  6,  as  recently  passed  by  the  House,  incorporates  some 
of  the  Department's  program  consolidation  proposals,  but  not  others.  More 
specifically: 

o  The  House  bill  would,  as  the  administration  requested,  consolidate  48 
current  technical  assistance  centers,  funded  through  a  number  of 
categorical  programs,  into  a  new  system  of  comprehensive  technical 
assistance.  The  consolidation  would  occur  after  fiscal  year  1995,  in 
order  to  permit  a  smooth  transition  from  the  current  categorical  centers 
to  new  comprehensive  centers.  However,  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  would  not  be  subsumed  by  the  new  centers;  rather,  it  would 
be  maintained  as  a  separate  component  of  the  new  system,  with  an 
expanded  role  and  greater  funding. 

0  The  House  accepted  the  proposal  to  merge  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped 
program  into  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  as 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

0  The  House  did  not  accept  the  administration's  proposal  to  merge  the 
Chapter  2  State  Grants  into  the  new  Eisenhower  Professional 
Development  program.  Rather,  H.R.  6  would  continue  a  Chapter  2-type 
program  under  the  title,  "Innovative  Education  Program  Strategies." 
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ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSED  PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATIONS 
INCLUDED  IN  H.R.  6  (Continued) 

0  The  House  bill  generally  adopts  the  administration's  proposals  to 
simplify  and  streamline  the  Drug-Free  Schools  authority,  including 
eliminating  separate  authorizations  for  Personnel  Training  and 
Emergency  Grants.  The  bill  would,  however,  continue  the  separate 
drug  education  program  for  Native  Hawaiians. 

o  The  House  bill  would  not  continue  the  two  current  programs  that 
provide  assistance  only  to  the  Outlying  Areas:  Territorial  Teacher 
Training  and  General  Assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  their  place, 
however,  the  bill  would  create  a  new  Territorial  Education 
Improvement  program. 

o  The  House  accepted  the  Department's  suggestions  for  eliminating 
categorical  authorizations  (for  such  programs  as  Comprehensive  School 
Health  Education  and  Computer-Based  Instruction)  under  the  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Education.  As  the  administration  proposed,  Blue 
Ribbon  Schools  would  also  be  consolidated  into  FIE.  However,  the 
Civic  Education  program,  currently  authorized  under  FIE,  would  be 
continued  under  a  separate  categorical  authority. 

o  While  the  House  bill  would  not  continue  the  current  Dropout 
Prevention  Demonstrations  authority,  under  the  Title  I  Neglected  and 
Delinquent  program  it  would  require  States  to  carry  out  dropout 
prevention  projects  using  funds  set  aside  from  Title  I  LEA  allocations. 

o  Similarly,  while  the  bill  would  not  continue  a  separate  Law-Related 
Education  program,  it  would  authorize  a  very  similar  authority  within 
the  Civic  Education  program. 

o  The  House  adopted  most  of  the  Indian  Education  consolidations 
proposed  by  the  administration.  The  current  Planning,  Pilot,  and 
Demonstrations,  Educational  Services,  and  Gifted  and  Talented 
authorities  would  be  combined  into  a  more  flexible  demonstration 
program.  Narrow  professional  development  and  adult  education 
authorities  would  also  be  consolidated  and  simplified.  However,  the 
Fellowships  program  would  be  continued  as  a  separate  authorization. 

o  The  House  bill  generally  does  not  incorporate  administration  proposals 
for  consolidation  or  elimination  of  Impact  Aid  programs.  The  bill  would 
continue  payments  on  behalf  of  "b"  children,  a  payments  for  Federal 
property  authority  (similar  to  the  current  Section  2),  supplemental 
payments  to  heavily  "impacted"  districts  (similar  to  Section  3(d)(2)(B)), 
and  the  current  construction  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill 
does  adopt  our  proposals  to  delete  the  Section  3(e)  program,  which 
compensates  districts  for  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  presence,  and  the 
Impact  Aid  disaster  assistance  authority. 
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o  Under  Bilingual  Education,  the  House  bill,  while  generally  consistent 
with  the  approach  recommended  by  the  administration,  would  create  a 
few  additional  program  authorities  within  the  major  components  of 
Title  VII. 

o  Consistent  with  administration  proposals,  the  bill  would  terminate  two 
other  currently  operating  programs  (Foreign  Languages  Assistance  and 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching 
(FIRST))  and  a  number  of  unfunded  authorities,  such  as  Educational 
Partnerships,  Alternative  Curriculum  Schools,  and  Partnerships  in 
Education  for  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Engineering.  However,  it 
would  continue  Ellender  Fellowships,  Education  for  Native  Hawaiians, 
and  the  National  Writing  Project.  Furthermore,  it  would  create  new 
categorical  authorizations  in  such  areas  as  educational  technology, 
library  media,  community  arts  partnerships,  school  facilities  improve- 
ment, and  urban  and  rural  education  assistance. 

CREATING  A  NEW  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Last  week.  Senator  Kennedy's  hearings  on  the  ESEA 
reauthorization  heard  some  very  disturbing  testimony  from  Kati  Haycock  of  the 
Chapter  1  Commission  and  others  on  the  negative  impact  of  categoricals  on  the 
students  these  programs  are  designed  to  help.  Among  the  effects  cited  were 
bureaucratic  bloat  in  school  systems,  fragmentation  of  the  education  experience-- 
with  students  literally  shuttling  from  one  classroom  to  another  for  special 
programs,  and  an  emphasis  on  process  rather  than  results.  As  an  alternative,  I'd 
like  your  comments  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability--from  a  policy  standpoint-- 
of  taking  the  $11  billion  authorized  in  H.R.  6  for  Title  I,  Drug  Free  Schools, 
Migrant  and  Delinquent  Youth,  Even  Start,  Title  II,  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented 
program,  and  all  the  newly  created  categoricals  and  creating  instead  a  flexible. 
Federal  whole  school  improvement  program  modeled  closely  on  the  new  Title  I 
schoolwide  framework  and  aimed  toward  meeting  the  six  National  Education 
Goals. 

Secretary  Riley.  I  share  your  concern  that  we  need  to  end  the  unnecessary- 
fragmentation  of  Federal  education  programs  and  encourage  efforts  that  allow  the 
combination  of  resources  to  benefit  the  whole  school.  That  is  why  the 
administration's  ESEA  reauthorization  bill  would  allow  more  schools  to  adopt  the 
whole-school  approach  under  Title  I  and  to  combine  resources  from  other  Federal 
programs  into  their  Title  I  schoolwide  programs.  We  have  also  proposed  allowing 
school  districts  to  obtain  waivers  from  statutory  requirements  that  impede  their 
ability  to  carry  out  programs  most  effectively.  We  included  other  proposals, 
throughout  the  bill,  that  would  enhance  local  flexibility  and  encourage 
comprehensive,  systemic  approaches  to  educational  reform  and  improvement. 
And,  finally,  the  Congress  has  enacted  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act, 
which  will  focus  specifically  on  the  development  and  implementation  plans  for 
achievement  of  the  National  Education  Goals  and  should  help  to  tie  all  the  other 
programs  together. 
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Scrapping  all  the  programs  and  substituting  a  single  school  improvement 
program  would  be  a  more  radical  approach,  one  that  I'm  not  convinced  we  should 
take  at  this  point.  I  am  afraid  that,  if  we  had  only  a  single,  general  program,  we 
would  lose  sight  of  the  actions  that  must  be  taken  in  such  areas  as  ensuring  a 
safe  and  drug-free  school  environment,  and  training  teachers  to  high  standards, 
as  well  as  the  often  unique  needs  of  such  groups  as  migrant  and  homeless 
children.  Further,  we  have  seen  evidence  that  if  school  districts  are  given  general 
Federal  assistance,  as  under  the  Chapter  2  program,  they  will  not  often  use  that 
support  to  undertake  serious,  meaningful  educational  reforms.  Nonetheless,  I 
believe  we  are  on  the  same  track  and  welcome  your  support  for  reforms  that  will 
provide  more  flexibility  coupled  with  accountability  and  that  will  eliminate 
unnecessary  categorical  programs. 

SUPPORT  FOR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
AND  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Hoyer.  I'm  very  interested  in  your  idea  for  Early  Childhood  Centers  in 
elementary  schools  nationwide.  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
Department's  plans  to  implement  this  idea  and  what  Congress  can  do  to  help  this 
effort? 

Secretary  Riley.  In  my  speech  on  the  State  of  American  Education,  February 
15  at  Georgetown  University,  I  discussed  the  "disconnection"  between  adult 
America  and  the  children  of  America  that  deeply  concerns  me.  In  that  speech,  I 
recounted  Madeleine  Kunin's  experience  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  she 
observed  the  coming  together  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  University  of 
Texas,  the  United  Way,  a  major  insurance  company,  and  city  and  county  officials 
to  create  "early  childhood  family  centers"  in  every  neighborhood.  The  Texas 
project  represents  an  example  of  a  unique  approach  to  public  education,  only  one 
of  many  that  we  expect  State  and  local  communities  to  develop  in  the  coming 
years  under  our  school  reform  initiatives. 

Under  the  administration's  GOALS  2000:  Educate  America  Act  and  the 
ESEA  reauthorization,  partnerships  between  parents  and  schools  will  be  key  to 
the  success  of  larger  education  reforms.  Creating  early  childhood  centers, 
building  on  the  San  Antonio  experience,  could  be  one  way  that  communities 
address  the  goal  of  ensuring  that  all  children  enter  school  ready  to  learn,  and  of 
building  a  better  relationship  between  schools  in  the  broader  community. 

While  the  Department  itself  is  not  implementing  early  childhood  centers 
nationally,  our  legislative  proposal  for  Title  I  contains  specific  provisions  that 
support  parent  involvement  activities.  In  addition,  parent  resource  centers  have 
been  created  in  many  Title  I  schools  in  response  to  parents'  desires  to  become 
more  involved  in  their  children's  education  and  schools'  willingness  to  make 
available  space,  resources,  and  training  to  them.  These  efforts  help  to  improve 
relations  between  schools  and  families,  provide  a  needed  sense  of  community,  and 
offer  a  site  for  parenting  training  and  informal  exchange  among  parents  and 
school  staff. 
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COLLABORATION  WITH  HHS  ON  HEAD  START  REFORM 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Can  you  explain  what  role  the  Department  is  expected  to  play, 
on  an  on-going  basis,  in  the  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Head  Start 
program?  I  know  the  Department  was  represented  on  Secretary  Shalala's  Head 
Start  Task  Force.  Can  you  also  discuss  the  Department's  recommendations 
regarding  the  future  of  Head  Start  from  an  educational  perspective? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  President's  commitment  to  making  major  investments 
in  early  childhood  programs,  including  full  funding  for  Head  Start,  provides  new 
impetus  to  continue,  and  expand,  collaboration  between  Federal  agencies.  As  part 
of  this  commitment,  our  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA) 
reauthorization  bill  would  provide  opportunities  to  strengthen  coordination  not 
only  at  the  Federal,  but  at  the  State  and  local  levels.    The  bill  would: 

o  Remove  barriers  to  collaboration  and  service  integration  by  making 
requirements  for  our  Title  I  (Chapter  1,  under  current  authorizing 
legislation)  programs  more  compatible  with  Head  Start  and  other 
programs;  and 

0  Require  schools  and  LEAs  to  plan  for  coordination  and  integration  of 
Title  I  services  with  other  education,  health,  and  social  services. 

Head  Start  provides  a  bridge  between  early  childhood  and  school  for  a  great 
many  of  our  Nation's  young  people.  Our  Title  I  and  Even  Start  programs  are 
working  to  ensure  that  Head  Start  children  maintain  their  intellectual  and  social 
gains  once  they  enter  school. 

The  Department  and  HHS  have  already  begun  to  collaborate  on  ways  to 
implement  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Head  Start 
Quality  and  Expansion.  For  example,  in  response  to  the  recommendation  for 
longitudinal  research  on  children  and  families  served  in  Head  Start  programs,  we 
have  entered  into  an  interagency  agreement  to  collect  and  analyze  data  on  Head 
Start  participants  as  part  of  a  new  Early  Childhood  Longitudinal  Study.  This 
study  will  be  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES). 
Since  the  major  objective  of  the  study  is  to  describe  children's  early  school 
experiences  and  relate  those  experiences  to  children's  subsequent  progress,  this 
interagency  collaborative  effort  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  answer  questions 
about  Head  Start  programs  and  participants  that  can  only  be  answered  through 
longitudinal  research. 

FAMILY  INVOLVEMENT  CAMPAIGN 

Ms.  Lowey.  Last  month  you  announced  a  new  "Family  Involvement 
Campaign"  to  encourage  all  adults  to  take  a  special  interest  in  a  young  person 
and  guide  that  child's  education.  I  feel  strongly  that  unless  we  encourage  that 
kind  of  personal  and  community  involvement  in  our  children's  education,  much— if 
not  all-of  what  we  do  here  will  be  in  vain.  Could  you  tell  us  more  about  this 
effort? 
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Secretary  Riley.  I  agree  with  you  that  to  strengthen  the  relationships 
between  children  and  the  adults  around  them  is  crucial  in  order  to  meet  the  goals 
we  have  set  for  our  students.  Research  confirms  that,  regardless  of  the  economic, 
racial,  or  cultural  background  of  the  family,  when  parents  are  partners  in  their 
children's  education,  the  results  are  improved  student  achievement,  better  school 
attendance,  reduced  dropout  rates,  and  decreased  delinquency.  This  is  why  I  have 
called  for  a  recommitment  to  connect  family  members,  school  personnel,  and 
community  members  to  children  and  youth,  from  birth  through  high  school. 

Parents  recognize  this  need  as  well.  According  to  a  Newsweek-PTA  poll, 
some  40  percent  of  parents  all  across  the  country  believe  they  are  not  devoting 
enough  time  to  their  children's  education.  These  findings  are  supported  by  a 
recent  survey  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
which  reaffirms  the  importance  parents  place  on  parental  involvement.  The 
Department  of  Education  is  planning  an  initiative  to  be  launched  at  the  national. 
State,  and  local  levels  to  continually  reinforce  the  message  that  every  family  is 
essential  to  their  child's  learning  and  that  community  supports  can  reinforce 
family  involvement  activities. 

While  still  in  the  planning  stages,  the  Department  is  already  identifying 
many  important  aspects  of  the  initiative.  We  have  already  met  with  family 
involvement  experts,  education  association  representatives,  and  community  group 
and  civil  rights  group  representatives  to  solicit  their  ideas  and  suggestions 
regarding  the  initiative.  We  are  calling  on  program  offices  throughout  the 
Department  to  help  launch  the  initiative  and  identify  strategies  for  integrating 
it  fully  in  the  work  they  perform.  I  feel  that  since  we  need  to  involve  everyone 
in  the  improvement  of  our  children's  educational  achievement,  this  initiative  is 
a  critical  part  of  Goals  2000  and  the  National  Education  Goals.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  Congress  to  incorporate  this  important  initiative  into  our  Federal 
programs. 
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Mr.  Serrano  [presiding].  Good  morning.  Let  us  begin  today's 
hearing.  I  apologize  for  being  a  few  minutes  late,  but  there  is  an 
election,  as  you  know,  taking  place  at  this  very  moment  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  But  until  those  results  are  in,  I  am.  sitting 
here.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  our  colleague  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Mr.  Porter,  who  is  faithfully  with  us 
every  time. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Our  first  panel  consists  of  Dr.  Payzant,  Assistant  Secretary,  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Garcia,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education.  Dr.  Garcia,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  you.  Bilingual  education  was  saved  just  within  the  last  48 
hours,  for  this  week.  Thank  you  very  much  and  welcome.  Dr. 
Payzant,  please  introduce  the  other  folks  with  you. 

Dr.  Payzant.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Porter.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  and  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  1995 
budget  request  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs. 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  present  the  highlights  of  our 
request  and  submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Without  objection. 

Dr.  Payzant.  With  us  today  are  Sally  Christensen  and  Tom 
Corwin  from  our  budget  office.  I  am  happy  to  have  them  with  me 
to  provide  help  and  support. 

Opening  Statement  of  Dr.  Payzant 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  we  are  requesting  a  total  of  $10  billion,  an 
increase  of  $917  million  or  10  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1994  ap- 
propriation for  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.  Our 
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request  is  based  on  the  administration's  proposal  to  reauthorize  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — the  Improving  Ameri- 
ca's Schools  Act.  This  proposal,  together  with  Groals  2000,  will  re- 
shape the  Federal  investment  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation to  ensure  that  all  American  children  have  the  opportunity 
to  attain  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  to  lead  productive 
lives. 

We  are  proposing  a  comprehensive  approach  to  education  reform 
based  on  challenging  education  standards  for  all  students.  That  ef- 
fort is  guided  by  several  important  themes:  helping  all  children  in 
need  to  achieve  challenging  standards;  improving  teaching  and 
learning,  with  a  strong  commitment  to  professional  development  of 
the  educators  working  with  our  children  to  help  them  reach  those 
high  standards;  providing  a  safe  and  drug-free  environment  in 
which  to  learn;  and  promoting  educational  equity  and  opportunity. 

We  have  also  proposed  increasing  flexibility  in  return  for  accept- 
ance at  the  local  level  of  responsibility  for  results.  We  think  that 
linkages  to  parents,  schools,  and  communities  are  very  important 
because  a  school  can't  do  everjrthing  by  itself.  And  we  are  proposing 
that  resources  be  targeted  to  where  the  needs  are  greatest. 

TITLE  I  PROPOSAL 

The  administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would  shift  the 
current  Title  I  program  from  providing  remedial  instruction  to  an 
entirely  new  objective  of  enabling  poor  children  to  learn  to  chal- 
lenging State  standards  established  for  all  students.  Our  1995  re- 
quest for  all  Title  I  programs  totals  $7.6  billion,  a  $667  million  in- 
crease over  the  1994  level.  That  increase  reflects  the  administra- 
tion's resolution  to  invest  substantial  additional  funding  in  Title  I, 
if  the  programs  are  reworked  to  emphasize  attainment  to  high  aca- 
demic standards,  to  provide  new  operating  flexibility  to  schools  in 
return  for  a  commitment  to  improving  student  performance,  and  to 
target  more  funds  to  schools  and  communities  with  the  greatest 
needs. 

IMPROVING  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

Since  real  reform  and  improvement  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  require  a  teaching  force  that  is  up  to  date  in  the  content 
areas  and  skilled  in  imparting  knowledge  to  a  diverse  population 
of  students,  we  are  requesting  $752  million  for  the  proposed  Eisen- 
hower Professional  Development  State  Grant  program.  This  new 
program  would  support  intensive,  high-quality  professional  devel- 
opment in  the  core  academic  subjects  within  the  context  of  State 
and  local  systemic  reform  efforts. 

We  are  also  requesting  $70  million  for  about  10  comprehensive 
regional  technical  assistance  centers  that  would  provide  States  and 
loc£d  districts  with  the  kind  of  comprehensive  technical  assistance 
they  need  to  undertake  systemic  reform.  These  new  centers  would 
consolidate  the  existing  48  centers  that  are  program-specific,  as 
well  as  the  National  Diffusion  Network. 
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SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  REQUEST 

Our  request  of  $660  million  for  the  expanded  Safe  and  Drug-Free 
Schools  program  reflects  the  administration's  commitment  to  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  violence  and  drug  abuse  in  our  schools 
and  communities.  A  proposed  40  percent  increase  in  funding  would 
support  an  improved  program  that  would  link  schools  and  commu- 
nities in  the  development  and  implementation  of  comprehensive 
prevention  strategies. 

OTHER  MAJOR  INITIATIVES 

The  administration's  reauthorization  proposal  and  budget  also 
support  a  variety  of  other  programs  that  are  designed  to  promote 
equity  in  educational  opportunity,  enhance  flexibility,  and  improve 
educational  achievement.  Increases  are  recommended  for  a  new 
School  Finance  Equalization  Assistance  program,  the  Women's 
Educational  Equity  program,  the  Magnet  School  Assistance  pro- 
gram, a  new  Charter  Schools  program,  and  the  Education  for 
Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program. 

IMPACT  AID  PROPOSAL 

One  of  the  most  important  of  our  ESEA  reauthorization  propos- 
als is  the  dramatic  restructuring  of  the  Impact  Aid  program,  to 
simplify  the  program  and  to  distribute  funds  more  equitably  to 
those  school  districts  that  are  genuinely  burdened  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities. Our  proposal  would  eliminate  payments  for  "b"  children 
and  redirect  available  funds  to  school  districts  that  enroll  "a"  chil- 
dren. 

Because  of  these  proposed  changes,  our  $750  million  request  for 
the  reauthorized  program,  while  a  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1994, 
would  actually  increase  payments  to  many  school  districts  that  en- 
roll "a"  children. 

PROGRAM  TERMINATIONS 

In  line  with  the  efforts  of  the  President  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Performance  Review  to  eliminate  programs 
that  have  served  their  purpose  or  are  duplicative  of  other  programs 
or  would  be  more  appropriately  funded  from  other  sources,  we  are 
requesting  no  funds  for  seven  programs.  And  they  are  Law-Related 
Education,  Drop-out  Prevention  Demonstrations,  General  Assist- 
ance to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ellender  Fellowships,  Education  for  Na- 
tive Hawaiians,  Follow  Through,  and  Foreign  Language  Assistance. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  reauthorization  proposal  and  sup- 
porting budget  recognize  that  reaching  the  National  Education 
Goals  requires  strong  support  for  State  and  local  activities  through 
a  restructured  Federal  effort  and  a  substantial  infusion  of  well-tar- 
geted resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
your  questions  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Thomas  Payzant  fol- 
low:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Thomas  W.  Payzant 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Programs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  programs. 

Our  request  is  based  on  the  Administration's  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA)  reauthorization  proposal,  the  Improving  America's  Schools 
Act.  This  proposal,  together  with  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  would 
reshape  the  Federal  investment  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  ensure 
that  all  American  children  have  the  opportunity  to  attain  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  need  to  lead  productive  lives.  It  supports  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  education  reform  based  on  challenging  academic  standards  for  all  students. 
This  approach  is  guided  by  several  important  themes:  helping  children  in  need 
achieve  to  challenging  standards;  improving  teaching  and  learning;  providing  a 
safe  and  drug-free  environment  in  which  to  learn;  and  promoting  equity  in 
educational  opportunity.  We  have  also  proposed  increasing  flexibility  in  return 
for  accountability;  expanding  linkages  among  parents,  schools,  and  communities; 
and  targeting  resources  to  where  needs  are  greatest. 

In  support  of  our  reauthorization  proposal,  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
request  of  $10  billion  would  provide  an  increase  of  $917  million,  or  10  percent 
over  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation,  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs.    I  will  briefly  discuss  the  highlights  of  our  request. 

HELPING  CHILDREN  IN  NEED  MEET  HIGH  STANDARDS 

Federal  programs,  especially  the  current  Chapter  1  program,  which  provides 
compensatory  education  to  about  6  million  children  in  almost  all  school  districts 
across  the  country,  tend  to  reflect  and  reinforce  low  expectations  for  poor,  low- 
achieving  children  by  emphasizing  achievement  in  low-level  basic  skills.  Yet 
research  and  the  experiences  of  other  countries  have  shown  that  all  children  can 
benefit  from  a  challenging,  enriched  curriculum.  In  addition,  many  recent  reports 
on  the  Chapter  1  program  agree  that  low  expectations  also  isolate  the  program 
from  wider  State  and  local  reforms  that  could  help  close  the  gap  between  low- 
achieving  poor  children  and  their  peers. 

To  address  these  and  other  fundamental  problems  with  the  way  the  current 
program  operates,  the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would  shift  the 
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program,  which  would  revert  to  its  original  name  of  Title  I,  from  providing 
remedial  instruction  to  an  entirely  new  objective  of  ensuring  that  poor  children 
learn  to  challenging  State  standards  established  for  all  children.  Under  the 
proposal,  States  would  integrate  Title  I  into  an  overall  strategy  to  achieve  State 
and  community  reforms  stressing  high  standards.  Teaching  and  learning, 
curriculum,  and  assessments  would  all  focus  on  this  objective. 

Our  1995  request  for  all  Title  I  programs  totals  $7.6  billion,  and  puts  major 
new  resources  behind  this  restructuring  proposal.  The  $667  million  increase  over 
the  1994  level  reflects  the  Administration's  resolution  to  invest  substantial 
additional  funding  in  Title  I  if  the  programs  are  reworked  to  emphasize 
attainment  to  high  academic  standards,  to  provide  new  operating  flexibility  to 
schools  in  return  for  a  commitment  to  improving  student  performance,  and  to 
target  more  of  the  funds  to  schools  and  communities  with  the  greatest  needs. 

The  request  includes  a  10.5  percent  increase,  to  $7  billion,  for  Title  I  Grants 
to  Local  Educational  Agencies.  Under  the  reauthorization  proposal,  funding  for 
LEIA  grants  would  be  split  evenly  between  Basic  and  Concentration  Grants.  By 
allocating  a  greater  share  through  Concentration  Grants  and  making  other 
formula  changes,  the  proposal  would  ensure  that  the  neediest  schools  get  the 
assistance  they  need  for  reforms  that  will  help  poor  children  reach  their  full 
potential.  When  formula  changes  are  fully  implemented,  the  poorest  quartile  of 
districts  and  counties  will  receive  approximately  50  percent  of  program  funds, 
instead  of  43  percent  under  current  law. 

Schools  alone  cannot  ensure  that  poor  children  achieve  challenging 
standards.  Reaching  high  standards  will  require  more  support  from  parents  and 
better  coordination  between  Title  I  and  other  resources.  Toward  these  ends,  the 
request  includes  a  $26.6  million  increase,  to  $118  million,  for  the  Even  Start 
program.  Even  Start  is  an  important  component  of  the  Administration's  response 
to  the  national  school  readiness  goal.  By  helping  disadvantaged  parents,  as  well 
as  their  preschool-age  children,  bolster  educational  skills,  the  program  demon- 
strates an  integrated  model  of  family  literacy  that  promises  to  help  children  learn 
to  challenging  standards  once  they  enter  school.  In  addition,  the  request  includes 
increases  for  a  restructured  Migrant  Education  program  and  for  the  Neglected  and 
Delinquent  program  to  ensure  that  the  hard-to-serve  migratory  children  and 
institutionalized  youth  can  benefit  from  improvements  in  Title  I  and  in  education 
generally. 

IMPROVING  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

Real  reform  and  improvement  in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
requires  a  teaching  force  that  is  up  to  date  in  the  content  areas  and  skilled  in 
imparting  knowledge  to  diverse  populations  of  students.  Only  intensive,  ongoing 
professional  development  will  ensure  that  educators  have  the  ability  to  prepare 
their  students  to  meet  challenging  standards.  Therefore,  we  are  requesting  $752 
million  for  the  proposed  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grant 
program.  This  new  program,  which  would  replace  Chapter  2  State  and  local 
programs  and  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  State  Grants,  would  support 
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intensive  professional  development  in  the  core  academic  subjects  within  the 
context  of  State  and  local  systemic  reform  efforts.  The  1995  request,  an  increase 
of  $131.5  million  or  21  percent  over  the  combined  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations 
for  the  two  antecedent  programs,  would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
increasing  the  number  of  well-prepared  teachers,  including  those  from 
underrepresented  groups.  An  additional  $48  million,  for  a  combined  total  of  $800 
million  for  professional  development,  is  requested  to  support  model  professional 
development  programs  and  national  activities  under  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement. 

So  that  States  and  local  districts  can  receive  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
technical  assistance  they  need  for  undertaking  systemic  reform,  we  are  proposing 
to  consolidate  48  categorical  assistance  centers  as  well  as  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  into  10  comprehensive  regional  technical  assistance  centers.  Our  budget 
request  of  $70  million  for  the  proposed  Technical  Assistance  for  Improving  ESEA 
Programs  would  provide  help  to  States  and  school  districts  in  administering  and 
implementing  Federal  programs  authorized  under  ESEA,  and  disseminating 
proven  and  promising  practices. 

FOSTERING  SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 

An  environment  that  is  safe  and  free  of  drugs  and  violence  is  a  prerequisite 
for  successful  schools.  Our  request  for  1995  reflects  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  addressing  the  problems  of  violence  and  drug  abuse  in  our  schools 
and  communities.  We  propose  an  appropriation  of  $660  million  for  an  expanded 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  Program,  an  increase  of  $188.4  million  or  40  percent 
over  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Taking  an  integrated  approach  to 
drug  and  violence  prevention,  our  new  program  would  link  schools  and  communi- 
ties in  the  development  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  prevention 
strategies.  It  would  target  resources  to  high-need  schools  and  communities  and 
tie  State  and  local  efforts  to  measurable  goals  and  activities. 

OTHER  MAJOR  INITIATIVES 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  supports  a  variety  of  other 
programs  that  are  designed  to  promote  equity  in  educational  opportunity,  enhance 
flexibility,  and  improve  educational  achievement.  For  example,  we  are  requesting: 

-  $8  million  for  a  new  School  Finance  Equalization  Assistance  program, 
which  would  undertake  research  in  and  provide  technical  assistance  on  the 
equalization  of  local  school  funding. 

-  an  increase  of  $3  million,  152  percent,  over  fiscal  year  1994  for  Women's 
Educational  Equity.  Although  women  and  girls  have  made  substantial 
educational  gains  since  the  enactment  of  Title  DC  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  research  shows  that  significant  gender  inequities  still  exist 
in  teaching  and  learning  practices. 
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-  an  increase  of  $12  million  for  the  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  program. 
Our  reauthorization  proposal  would:  encourage  programs  that  benefit  all 
tj^jes  of  children,  not  just  an  academic  elite;  promote  the  development  of  new 
magnet  schools  and  innovative  approaches;  and  build  local  capacity  to 
continue  projects  after  Federal  funding  ceases. 

~  $15  million  for  a  new  Charter  Schools  program,  which  would  offer 
increased  flexibility  in  return  for  greater  accountability.  Charter  schools, 
designed  by  teachers,  parents,  and  other  members  of  local  communities, 
would  be  exempt  from  certain  Federal,  State,  and  local  regulations  and  would 
focus  on  achieving  ambitious  educational  goals  tied  to  challenging  State 
standards. 

--  $30  million  for  the  Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program, 
a  $4.5  million  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation.  This 
responds  to  the  President's  recent  Executive  Order  on  ending  the  cycle  of 
homelessness  and  would  give  States  and  localities  additional  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  at-risk  population. 

REFORM  AND  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  important  of  our  ESEA  reauthorization  proposals  is  the 
dramatic  restructuring  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  to  simplify  the  program  and  to 
distribute  funds  more  equitably  to  those  school  districts  that  are  genuinely 
burdened  by  Federal  activities.  Our  proposed  formula  would  consider  the  real  cost 
of  education  in  each  State  as  well  as  the  share  of  those  costs  that  are  provided 
from  local  resources.  Our  proposal  would  eliminate  payments  for  "h"  children  and 
redirect  available  funds  to  school  districts  that  enroll  "a"  children.  The  families 
of  "b"  children  live  or  work  in  the  local  community,  and  contribute  to  the  local  tax 
base;  therefore,  these  students  present  little  burden  to  their  school  districts. 
Because  of  these  proposed  changes,  our  $750  million  request  for  the  reauthorized 
program,  while  a  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1994,  would  actually  increase 
payments  to  many  school  districts  that  enroll  "a"  children. 

PROGRAM  TERMINATIONS 

In  line  with  the  efforts  of  the  President  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Performance  Review  to  eliminate  programs  that  have  served  their 
purpose,  are  duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  would  be  more  appropriately  funded 
from  other  sources,  we  request  no  funds  for:  Law-Related  Education;  Dropout 
Prevention  Demonstrations;  General  Assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands;  Ellender 
Fellowships;  Education  for  Native  Hawaiians;  Follow  Through;  and  Foreign 
Languages  Assistance.  With  the  exception  of  Follow  Through,  none  of  these 
activities  are  authorized  for  1995,  and  we  have  not  proposed  their  reauthorization. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  reauthorization  proposal  and 
supporting  budget  recognize  that  reaching  the  National  Education  Goals  requires 
strong  support  for  State  and  local  activities  through  a  restructured  Federal  effort 
and  a  substantial  infusion  of  well-targeted  resources. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 
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POSITION 

EDUCATION 


EXPERIENCE 
1993  -  present 

1982  -  1993 

1978  -  1982 

1973  -  1978 

1969  -  1973 

1967  -  1969 

1963  -  1965 
1962  -  1963 


HONORS  AND 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
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:      Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education 

:       Bachelor's  Degree  in  American  History  and 

Literature,  Williams  College,  1962 
:       Masters  Degree  in  Teaching,  Harvard  University, 

1963 
:       Doctorate  in  Education,  Harvard  University, 

1968 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Superintendent,  San  Diego  City  Schools, 
San  Diego,  California 

Superintendent,  Oklahoma  City  Schools, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Superintendent,  Eugene  Public  Schools, 
Eugene,  Oregon 

Superintendent,  Springfield  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent, 
New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  New  Orleans, 
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Junior  high  school  history  and  special 
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:       Harold  W.  McGraw,  Jr.,  Prize  in  Education, 

December  1992 
:       Honorary  Degree,  Williams  College,  1984 
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ACTIVITY  for  Basic  Education 

:       Past  Vice  Chair,  Board  of  Trustees, 

The  College  Board 
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Mr.  Serrano.  Dr.  Garcia,  please. 

Dr.  Garcia.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  follow  in  Dr.  Payzant's 
footsteps  and  provide  a  summary  of  the  requests  we  have  made  to 
you,  and  submit  the  formal  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Without  objection. 

Opening  Statement  of  Eugene  Garcia 

Dr.  Garcia.  The  mission  of  Title  VII,  Bilingual  Education,  is 
aligned  with  the  overall  Department's  mission  to  provide  equity 
and  excellence  and  implementation  of  systemic  education  reform 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  what  we  call  North  Star  at- 
tributes; providing  capacity  building  and  educational  leadership  to 
local  K-12  institutions  and  institutions  of  higher  education  that 
are  serving  limited  English  proficient  students.  Our  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  achieving  the  high  standards,  something  we  are 
clearly  committed  to  as  a  Department  and  as  a  Nation. 

We  have  prepared  in  the  new  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  a  more  streamlined,  flexible  vehicle 
for  Title  VII,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  professional  development, 
flexibility  at  the  local  level,  and  outcome  accountability  with  regard 
to  limited  English  proficient  students. 

For  providing  contextual  issues  for  the  construction  of  this  policy 
vehicle  using  the  new  knowledge  base,  we  know  much  more  now 
than  we  did  before  regarding  what  is  effective  instruction  for  lim- 
ited English  proficient  students.  We  are  concerned  that  our  policies 
at  the  Department,  with  regard  to  limited  English  proficient  stu- 
dents, be  integrated  and  cohesive  and  work  closely  with  other  com- 
ponents of  ESEA. 

We  also  are  working  in  a  context  in  which  we  have  had  a  70  per- 
cent increase  in  limited  English  proficient  students  in  this  country 
in  the  last  eight  years,  whether  we  use  the  census  data  or  whether 
we  use  our  own  descriptive  data  in  the  Department. 

More  importantly,  we  understand  the  budgetary  realities,  that 
we  must  concentrate  and  strategically  place  our  resources  to  make 
a  difference  for  limited  English  proficient  students.  Therefore,  we 
are  requesting  a  $26.5  million  increase.  That  is  a  12  percent  in- 
crease in  Title  VII  funding. 

Broken  down  into  the  four  major  components,  in  Part  A,  which 
is  our  primary  local  school  funding  domain,  we  are  requesting  a 
$16.4  million  increase,  up  from  $149  to  $165  million.  That  is  an  11 
percent  increase.  We  believe  that  we  can  actually  streamline  the 
kind  of  work  being  done  on  behalf  of  children  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  at  the  same  time,  look  at  doubling  the  number  of  stu- 
dents served  in  this  lighthouse  program  of  Title  VII. 

In  Part  B — research  and  dissemination — we  are  requesting  a  $3 
million  increase,  or  21  percent,  up  from  $14.5  million  to  $17.5  mil- 
lion. Here  we  are  looking  for  enhanced  activity  and  dissemination 
of  our  findings,  particularly  increases  in  our  academic  excellence 
programs,  which,  again,  will  serve  in  a  lighthouse  manner  to  guide 
the  Nation  in  service  to  limited  English  proficient  students. 

In  our  Part  C  programs,  this  is  the  area  in  which  we  emphasize 
professional  development,  we  are  asking  for  a  $7  million  increase, 
a  28  percent  increase.  This  significantly  increases  the  resources 
that  will  allow  us  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  to 
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serve  these  students.  Again,  this  is  aHgned  with  our  efforts  in  Title 
I,  in  Title  II  and  other  aspects  of  ESEA.  We  understand  that  we 
must  have  qualified  personnel  to  implement  programs  for  English 
proficient  students. 

Lastly  the  emergency  immigrant  education  activity  has  been 
brought  into  Title  VII.  We  are  requesting  $35  million,  to  enhance 
the  delivery  of  services  through  discretionary  grants  for  limited 
English  proficient  immigrant  students. 

Most  immigrant  students  are  limited  English  proficient.  We  are 
anticipating  a  program  that  does  try  to  increase  the  number  of  dol- 
lars that  actugJly  go  out  to  help  school  districts  serve  this  growing 
population  of  students. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Eugene  Garcia  follow:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Eugene  Garcia 

Director 

Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for 
Bilingual  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  Committee  today  to  testify  on  the  fiscal 
year  1995  budget  request  for  Bilingual  Education.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  program  in  assisting  States  and  local  educational  agencies  to  meet  the 
National  Education  Goals  and  in  promoting  systemic  educational  reform,  the 
Department  requests  $254  million  for  the  programs  in  this  account,  an  increase 
of  $26.6  over  the  comparable  1994  appropriation. 

According  to  the  1990  Census,  there  were,  in  that  year,  6,323,000  American 
children,  aged  5-17,  who  spoke  a  language  other  than  English  at  home.  Of  this 
group,  3,935,000  spoke  English  "very  well,"  and  2,388,000  spoke  English  "well," 
"not  well,"  or  "not  at  all."  Based  on  past  research  the  Department  believes  the 
limited  English  proficient  student  population  includes  all  students  in  the  "not 
well"  and  "not  at  all"  categories,  plus  about  half  of  those  in  the  "well"  category. 
Comparing  the  numbers  from  the  last  two  decennial  Censuses,  we  estimate  that 
this  population  grew  by  27  percent  between  1980  and  1990.  Another  study  which 
collected  data  on  students  identified  as  limited  English  proficient  from  a 
representative  sample  of  school  districts,  found  that  the  population  grew  by  70 
percent  between  1984  and  1992.  Thus,  whichever  data  set  we  use,  this  population 
has  clearly  grown  significantly  in  recent  years,  and  the  educational  system  must 
respond  accordingly. 

The  Administration's  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1993  would 
reauthorize  the  programs  in  this  account,  streamlining  the  existing  Bilingual 
Education  program  and  making  Immigrant  Education  a  discretionary  grant 
program.  The  proposed  legislation  would  also  make  these  programs  more  effective 
instruments  for  promoting  systemic  educational  reform  for  limited  English 
proficient  and  recent  immigrant  students.  For  example,  we  would  require  that 
federally  funded  instructional  projects  be  integrated  with  the  overall  curriculum 
in  a  school  and  that  they  be  consistent  with  State  education  reform  plans. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 

For  Part  A,  Instructional  Services,  our  request  is  $165  million, 
$16.4  million  more  than  the  1994  appropriation.  Of  this  amount,  $105.5  million 
would  be  used  for  the  new  Enhancement,  Comprehensive  School,  and  Comprehen- 
sive District  Grants  proposed  in  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act.  The 
balance,  $59.5  million,  would  cover  continuation  grants  for  projects  originally 
funded  under  the  old  law.  Because  much  of  this  increase  will  be  invested  in  the 
new  Grants,  which  are  likely  to  serve  many  additional  children  in  the  school  or 
district,  this  increase  will  allow  us  to  provide  services  to  an  estimated  720,000 
students,  392,000  more  than  in  1994. 

BILINGUAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  Part  B,  Support  Services,  is  $17.5 
million,  a  $3  million  increase  over  the  comparable  1994  appropriation.  This 
amount  would  allow  the  Department  to  increase  the  size  of  State  educational 
agency  grants,  commensurate  with  the  expanded  SEA  role  under  the  new 
legislation.  Increased  funding  will  also  enable  the  Department  to  conduct  a  series 
of  studies  on  assessing  the  educational  achievement  of  limited  English  proficient 
students,  thereby  supporting  State  efforts  to  develop  standards  for  all  students. 
At  the  request  level.  Academic  Excellence  activities  would  be  expanded  to  make 
possible  the  dissemination  of  seven  additional  instructional  and  professional 
development  model  projects  selected  through  a  peer  review  process.  The  request 
would  also  provide  a  small  increase  for  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual 
Education.  No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Evaluation  Assistance  Centers,  since 
their  function  would  be  assumed  by  the  broad-based  technical  assistance  centers 
proposed  under  Title  II  of  the  reauthorization. 

BILINGUAL  TRAINING  GRANTS 

For  Part  C,  Training  Grants,  $32.5  million  is  requested,  an  increase  of  $7 
million  compared  to  the  comparable  1994  appropriation.  The  Department 
proposes  this  increase  because  of  the  importance  of  preservice  and  continuing 
professional  development  in  reaching  the  National  Education  Goals  related  to 
promoting  student  achievement  and  high  school  completion.  The  increase  would 
provide  funding  for  an  additional  59  projects  to  train  new  teachers  and  improve 
the  skills  of  teachers  serving  limited  English  proficient  students.  Of  the  funds 
requested,  $17.4  million  would  be  used  to  make  awards  under  the  new  legislation 
and  the  balance  would  be  used  for  continuation  grants  for  projects  originally 
funded  under  the  old  law.  No  funding  is  requested  for  the  Multifunctional 
Resource  Centers,  since  their  functions  would  be  carried  out  by  the  technical 
assistance  centers  proposed  under  Title  II  of  the  Administration's  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act. 

IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  new,  discretion- 
ary Immigrant  Education   program   at   $39   million,   the   same   as   the    1994 
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appropriation  for  the  antecedent  Immigrant  Education  formula  program.  At  this 
level,  approximately  180  applications  could  be  funded,  serving  some  97,000 
students.    Under  the  new  program,  $400  would  be  spent  per  pupil. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  have 
regarding  the  1995  budget  request  for  Bilingual  Education. 
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NAME 
POSITION 

EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 
Biographical  Sketch 
:      Eugene  E.  Garcia 


LANGUAGES 

EXPERIENCE 

1993-Present 

1990-1993 


1987-1990 


1980-1987 


1976-1980 


1972-1976 

HONORS  AND 
AWARDS 

1991 


Director,  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority 
Languages  Affairs 

Post      Doctoral:  Harvard      University, 

psycholinguistics,  1976-77;   National   Research   Council, 
1979-80;  Kellog  National  Fellow,  1983-86 

University  of  Kansas,  Ph.D.  Human  Development  1972 

University  of  Utah,  B.A.  Psychology,  Sigma  Cum  Laude, 
1968 

Spanish  (native  speaker),  German,  English 


Director,  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority 
Language  Affairs 

Prof,  of  Education  and  Psychology;  Dean,  Division  of 
Social  Sciences;  Co-Director,  National  Center  for 
Research  on  Cultural  Diversity  and  Second  Language 
Learning,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz 

Prof,  of  Education  and  Psychology;  Chair,  Education 
Department,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz 

Prof.;  Director,  College  of  Education,  Arizona  State 
University 

Prof,  of  Psychology;  Chair,  Department  of  Chicano 
Studies,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

Associate  Prof,  Dept.  of  Psychology,  Univ.,  of  Utah 


American  ED.  Research  Assn.,  Senior  Research  Award 
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1986 


1976 


League  of  United  Labor  American  Citizens,  Hispanic 
Educator  of  the  Year 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Young-Man-of-the-Year 


1971 


Ford  Foundation  Fellow 


1967-68 


National  Science  Foundation  Fellow 


1968 


Phi  Beta  Kappa,  University  of  Utah 


PUBLICATIONS 


1983-Present 


Garcia,  E.  Understanding  and  Meeting  the  Challenge  of 
Student  Diversity.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
(Under  contract,  1994  pub.  date). 

Garcia,  E.  and  McLaughlin,  B.  Meeting  the  Challenge  of 
Linguistic  and  Cultural  Diversity  in  Earlv  Childhood. 
New  York:  Teachers  College  Press  (under  contract,  1994 
pub.  date)  (Edited  volume). 

Barona,  A.  and  Garcia,  E.  Children  at  Risk,  Washington, 
D.C.:  Nat'l  Assn.  of  School  Psychologists,  1990  (Edited 
volume) 

August,  D.,  and  Garcia,  E.  Education  of  Language 
Minority  Students  Research.  Policy  and  Practice. 
Chicago:  Thomas  Publishing  Co.,  1988. 

Garcia,  E.  and  Flores,  B.  Language  and  Literacy 
Research  in  Bilingual  Education.  Tempe:  Arizona  State 
University,  1988  (Edited  volume). 

Garcia,  E.  and  Padilla,  R.  Advances  in  Bilingual 
Education  Research.  Tucson:  University  of  Arizona 
Press,  1985  (Edited  volume). 

Garcia,  E.  The  Mexican  American  Child:  Language, 
Cognition  and  Special  nevelopment.  Tempe:  Arizona 
State  University,  1983  (Edited  volume). 

Garcia,  E.  Early  Childhood  Rilingualism.  Albuquerque, 
University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1983. 
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OVERALL  EDUCATION  REFORM  STRATEGY 

Mr.  Serrano.  Thank  you  both  for  your  presentations.  Thank  you 
for  keeping  within  the  time  Hmit,  which  helps  all  of  us  and  allows 
for  questions. 

Dr.  Payzant,  on  page  2  of  your  testimony,  second  paragraph,  you 
speak  about  the  integration  of  Title  I  into  the  overall  strategy.  Give 
us  a  little  more  elaboration  on  that. 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  administration's  major  piece  of  legislation  is 
Goals  2000.  Secretary  Riley  refers  to  it  as  the  North  Star,  the  guid- 
ing light  that  will  help  establish  high  standards  for  all  students  in 
America  in  the  core  academic  subjects.  It  suggests  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  school  reform.  As  a  former  school  superintendent  I  can 
tell  you  that  while  school  superintendents  and  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals are  eager  to  have  all  kinds  of  help  in  various  program  areas, 
they  are  increasingly  frustrated  by  the  fragmentation  that  is  there, 
and  often  the  lack  of  pulling  the  pieces  together  so  that  they  really 
have  a  positive  impact  in  improving  teaching  and  learning  for  all 
students. 

In  our  ESEA  Title  I  proposal,  we  are  saying  that  the  program 
should  be  driven  by  high  standards  for  all  students,  and  by  the  rec- 
ognition that  if  all  students  are  going  to  reach  high  standards,  then 
the  teachers  and  other  educators  that  work  with  them  have  to  have 
the  support,  the  training,  the  know-how,  to  make  their  instruc- 
tional practices  in  the  classroom  enable  those  students  to  get  there. 
Also,  there  has  to  be  flexibility  for  local  school  districts  and  schools 
to  function,  but  the  quid  pro  quo  for  flexibility  is  accepting  respon- 
sibility for  results. 

The  schools  can't  do  it  alone;  there  have  to  be  linkages  with  par- 
ents and  with  other  community  agencies  that  have  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  children  and  youth.  If  we  are  really  serious  about  making 
a  difference,  we  have  to  target  the  resources  where  the  needs  are 
greatest  in  this  country. 

Those  principle  themes  really  set  the  stage  for  comprehensive  re- 
form, pulling  the  pieces  together  so  teaching  and  learning  are  im- 
proved in  the  Nation's  schools  for  all  of  our  children. 

FOCUS  OF  THE  TITLE  I  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  want  to  ask  a  follow-up  question.  The  Title  I  pro- 
gram then  became  the  Chapter  1  program,  right? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Serrano.  When  I  was  the  coordinator  of  Title  I  programs  in 
the  South  Bronx  over  20  years  ago,  the  goals  were  the  same  as  the 
ones  you  just  put  forth.  So  did  we  screw  up  on  the  goals  over  the 
last  20  years?  Are  we  now  trying  to  pick  up  all  the  loose  ends? 
Have,  in  fact,  these  programs  not  been  coordinated? 

It  was  the  accusation,  you  know,  for  a  while,  or  the  belief,  that 
with  Chapter  1  and  Title  I  funds,  children  were  spending  10  min- 
utes a  day  being  served.  Is  that  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at? 

I  realize  that  this  is  very  controversial  and  people  back  in  all  our 
homes  are  very  nervous  about  what  is  coming  from  Washington.  I 
want  to  be  clear  on  what  it  is  we  should  be  telling  people  on  what 
is  coming  from  Washington  with  the  new  regulations. 
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Dr.  Payzant.  One  thing  that  has  happened  is  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  change  in  context.  Back  in  the  1960s  when  the  ESEA 
began,  through  the  1970s  and  even  into  the  early  1980s,  many  of 
us — educators  and  others  in  the  country — thought  that  our  major 
goal  ought  to  be  to  help  every  child  get  a  minimum  level  of  basic 
skills.  That  became  the  focus  of  the  Chapter  1  program,  first  Title 
I  and  then  Chapter  1. 

Now  the  stakes  are  a  lot  higher.  Basic  skills  just  aren't  good 
enough  for  our  young  people.  They  have  to  be  able  to  think,  solve 
problems,  make  decisions,  and  go  far  beyond  basic  skills.  What  has 
happened,  I  think,  in  the  last  decade  in  too  many  schools,  is  that 
there  has  been  a  two-tiered  system,  with  one  set  of  expectations  for 
children  served  by  Chapter  1,  and  another  set  of  expectations, 
which  are  higher,  for  the  other  students.  We  are  proposing  that  the 
same  set  of  high  expectations  for  all  students.  Aiid  that  is  a  shift. 

On  your  second  point,  the  results  of  pull-out  programs  have  been 
mixed.  There  are  examples  of  programs  like  Reading  Recovery, 
working  with  first  graders,  where  students  really  achieve,  and  it 
makes  a  difference.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  where  things  were 
taught  in  a  pull-out  fashion,  they  should  necessarily  be  eliminated. 
What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  where  pull-outs  are  not  working, 
schools  ought  to  find  ways  to  design  extended  time,  enriched  activi- 
ties, or  other  programs — not  penalize  children  and  require  them  to 
miss  the  regular  instructional  program  to  be  pulled  out  to  get  sup- 
plemental help.  That  is  an  important  shift. 

The  third  thing  is  that  we  think  it  is  important  to  expand 
schoolwide  programs.  As  you  know,  right  now  the  poverty  thresh- 
old to  be  eligible  for  a  schoolwide  program,  where  all  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  can  be  served,  is  75  percent.  We  are  proposing 
to  lower  the  threshold  in  stages  to  65  percent,  and  then  to  50  per- 
cent, so  that  more  schools  could  focus  on  a  schoolwide  strategy  for 
helping  all  of  the  children  in  the  school.  That  is  a  shift  in  focus  and 
strategy. 

TITLE  I  SERVICES  FOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Serrano.  One  last  quick  follow-up  on  this  particular  subject. 
The  problem  we  have  been  dealing  with  throughout  the  Nation, 
servicing  children  from  the  parochial  schools  in  a  makeshift  class- 
room, will  continue  to  be  the  way  it  has  to  be,  right?  There  is  no 
way  to  make  life  a  little  easier  for  the  children  themselves? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  court  decision  back  in  the  mid-1980s  made  a 
very  clear  ruling  with  respect  to  how  services  could  be  provided  for 
children  in  nonpublic  schools.  They  can't  be  served  directly  on  the 
nonpublic  school  site.  So  you  are  right,  we  will  have  to  continue  to 
find  other  creative  and  innovative  ways  to  serve  them  consistent 
with  that  court  decision. 

problems  FACING  OUR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Serrano.  Dr.  Payzant,  during  the  last  20  years  you  have 
been  superintendent  in  four  different  school  districts,  in  four  dif- 
ferent States.  It  reminds  me  of  some  candidates  in  my  State. 

Dr.  Payzant.  Superintendents  can't  keep  a  job. 

Mr.  Serrano.  There  are  two  things  that  can  be  said  about  that. 
A  lot  of  challenge  and  can't  keep  a  job.  Based  on  your  experience, 
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do  you  think  we  are  focusing  too  much  on  the  problems  in  our 
school  system  without  paying  enough  attention  to  our  strengths 
and  successes?  Certainly  when  you  have  a  district  like  the  one  I 
represent  in  the  South  Bronx,  we  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  talk- 
ing about  what  is  wrong.  But  what  is  right  with  our  system?  Are 
we  spending  too  much  time  discussing  what  is  wrong? 

Dr.  Payzant.  That  is  a  tough  question  to  answer,  because  I  think 
you  have  a  skeptical  public  that  believes  that  for  too  long  educators 
tried  to  gloss  over  some  problems  that  exist  in  the  schools  as  a  de- 
fensive mechanism  for  not  addressing  the  real  issues.  On  the  other 
hand,  human  nature  is  such  that  you  don't  get  people  to  improve 
and  work  hard  if  you  constantly  are  bashing  them  and  hitting 
them  over  the  head. 

My  philosophy  is  that  you  have  to  do  two  things  simultaneously. 
First,  you  have  to  be  very  straightforward  and  share  good  informa- 
tion with  the  public  about  what  is  and  is  not  happening — that 
means  both  the  good  news  and  the  bad.  Second,  you  have  to  pro- 
vide support  for  your  people. 

In  school  district  budgets,  80  to  85  percent  of  the  dollars  go  to 

Eeople.  You  have  to  provide  support  and  encouragement  for  them, 
ecause  they  are  the  most  valuable  resource  and  can  make  the  big- 
gest differences  to  schools.  That  is  why  we  have  such  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  our  professional  development  proposals  and  think  that 
the  resources  have  to  be  put  there  to  give  the  people  who  will  make 
a  difference  of  real  support. 

It  is  a  balance.  You  have  to  constantly  be  looking  for  the  good 
things  that  are  happening  and  highlighting  them,  rewarding  and 
recognizing  children  and  teachers  and  principals  who  are  out 
across  America's  schools  doing  an  incredible  job  every  day,  as  the 
schools  are  asked  to  do  more  and  more  in  this  society. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Serrano.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question  before  I  turn 
it  over  to  Mr.  Porter,  and  then  we  will  have  some  more  questions 
at  the  end.  If  Congress  can  find  the  money  to  fund  the  President's 
request  for  safe  and  drug-free  schools,  how  much  would  be  allo- 
cated to  safe  school  activities  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  anti- 
drug activities? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  proposal  that  we  have  is  a  $660  million  pro- 
posal, of  which  $480  million  would  go  to  State  grants.  Those  dollars 
would  go  down  to  local  school  districts  with  70  percent  driven  by 
enrollment,  and  30  percent  available  for  States  to  allocate  to  school 
districts  that  are  experiencing  the  greatest  problems  with  violence 
and  drug  abuse  issues. 

There  is  $16  million  that  would  be  allocated  for  postsecondary 
programs,  $64  million  that  would  be  available  for  national  activi- 
ties, which  would  allow  for  competitive  grants  and  other  activities, 
and  $100  million  specifically  recommended  for  safe  schools. 

Our  overall  approach  is  to  get  school  districts  and  schools  to 
think  more  comprehensively.  One  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  safe  and  drug-free  schools  come  together  is  that  a  lot 
of  the  activities  that  you  can  do  in  education  focus  on  how  to  deal 
with  the  resolution  of  disputes  in  a  peaceful  manner  rather  than 
a  nonpeaceful  one,  by  teaching  conflict  resolution  and  mediation 
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skills.  Those  things  can  have  a  positive  impact  both  on  limiting  and 
hopefully  eliminating  the  use  of  drugs  and  abuse  of  them  as  well 
as  creating  safe  schools. 

So  roughly  $100  million  of  the  $660  million  would  be  targeted 
specifically  for  safe  schools,  yet  there  is  flexibility  in  the  program 
to  meet  the  needs  and  to  get  districts  to  think  more  comprehen- 
sively about  how  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Before  I  go  to  Mr.  Porter,  let  me  just  announce 
that  the  Democratic  Caucus  has  spoken  and  Mr.  Obey  has  been 
elected  to  be  the  Associate  Chairman  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Natch- 
er.  Mr.  Obey  will  be  serving  as  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  assume  we  are  going 
to  have  time  for  a  second  round? 

Mr.  Serrano.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  will  hold  my  questions  for  Dr.  Garcia  until  the  sec- 
ond round  of  questions. 

IMPACT  AID  FUNDING 

I  am  very  encouraged,  Dr.  Payzant,  by  the  new  Impact  Aid  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  the  overall  funding  level  of  the  program  is  being  cut.  And  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  us — under  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
this  section  has  been  completed,  even  though  the  bill  hasn't  yet 
been  passed — what  is  the  new  entitlement  level  for  all  participants 
and  how  does  that  compare  to  the  budget  request? 

Dr.  Payzant.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Charles  Hansen  to  help  me 
in  the  response  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  haven't  run  the  analysis  that  would  indicate 
the  entitlement  level  under  the  new  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House.  I  know  it  is  going  to  be  substantially  more  than  the  entitle- 
ment level  under  the  President's  proposal,  because  of  the  inclusion 
of  "b"  category  kids  at  the  increased  weight  that  the  House  has  as- 
cribed to  those  children.  Full  entitlement  is  going  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  bill  considerably. 

This  committee  has  for  years,  as  you  well  remember,  limited  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  "b"  children,  notwithstanding  the 
authorizing  legislation.  When  you  compare  that  limitation  with  the 
amount  for  "a"  payments,  a  "b"  child  is  worth  about  .05  if  an  "a" 
child  is  worth  1.  The  House  measure  that  just  passed  would  have 
a  "b"  child  worth  .20,  roughly  a  fourfold  increase  in  the  value  of 
a  "b"  child.  So  the  entitlement,  if  you  will,  the  full  cost  of  that  bill 
is  going  to  go  up  considerably.  We  haven't  run  the  analysis  yet. 

Mr.  Porter.  But  we  still  have  the  ability  to  decide  the  appropria- 
tion level? 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  assume  that  is  your  prerogative,  but  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  is  constructed  does  not  have  separate  authorities  for  "a" 
and  "b"  payments. 

Mr.  Porter.  Doesn't  allow  us  to  move  the  dollars  back  and  forth? 

Mr.  Hansen.  It  doesn't  have  separate  authorizations.  But  the 
current  legislation  doesn't,  either;  this  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
make  the  determinations  notwithstanding  the  authorization. 
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Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  My  staff  suggests  you  might  want  to 
submit  that  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Yes,  as  soon  as  we  have  it. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Full  Cost  of  Impact  Aid  Under  H.R.  6 

We  estimate  that  the  fiill  cost  of  the  Impact  Aid  formula  under  H.R.  6  for  fiscal 
year  1995  is  $1.77  billion.  Our  request  of  $694,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  would 
provide  approximately  40  percent  of  this  amount. 

ELIMINATION  OF  CHAPTER  2 

Mr.  Porter.  Considering  that  all  schools  are  at  different  stages 
in  their  reform  efforts,  what  is  your  justification  for  eliminating 
Chapter  2  and  the  flexibility  that  goes  with  it,  and  replacing  it 
with  a  program  focused  almost  entirely  on  professional  develop- 
ment? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Recently  the  Department  released  an  evaluation  of 
Chapter  2.  As  many  would  predict,  the  results  showed  that  the 
money  is  being  spent  for  lots  of  different  things,  and  doesn't  have 
a  real  focus  to  it. 

As  a  result,  it  is  very  difficult  to  show  a  positive  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  the  expenditure  of  chapter  2  dollars  and  the 
improvement  of  student  achievement  or  its  impact  on  learning. 
Right  now  about  40  percent  of  the  Chapter  2  dollars  are  being 
spent  on  equipment  and  materials,  about  13  percent  on  profes- 
sional development  activities.  That  is  our  analysis  of  Chapter  2. 

As  a  former  superintendent  I  can  tell  you  that  my  colleagues 
would  say,  'Well,  it  is  money  without  strings  attached,  it  helps  us 
do  the  little  things  around  the  edges,"  and  that  is  accurate.  I  would 
also  say  as  a  former  superintendent  that  we  have  very  rarely  put 
the  kind  of  dollars  behind  our  people  and  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment that  are  necessary  in  any  organization  that  puts  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  its  dollars  into  human  beings  that  are  going  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  schools  with  children. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  that  significant  com- 
mitment to  professional  development.  You  can't  get  the  resources 
necessary  without  making  some  difficult  choices.  So  we  decided  to 
propose  a  reconstruction  of  the  Eisenhower  program  by  expanding 
it  to  all  the  core  academic  subjects,  and  putting  the  Chapter  2  dol- 
lars in  to  help  finance  it.  Then,  to  really  make  the  statement  about 
the  importance  of  this  program,  we  added  an  additional  $145  mil- 
lion in  the  President's  budget  request  for  professional  development. 

The  other  part  of  the  answer,  to  be  very  straightforward  with 
you,  is  that  if  you  look  at  what  has  been  happening  with  appropria- 
tions for  Chapter  2  after  over  the  last  two  years,  they  have  been 
going  down.  I  think  that  is  in  part  been  because  it  is  tougher  to 
make  the  case  about  what  the  result  of  expending  those  dollars  is. 

We  think  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  for  professional  devel- 
opment, both  in  terms  of  need  and  of  what  will  occur.  That  is  the 
reason  we  are  making  that  recommendation. 

Mr.  Porter.  From  my  perspective.  Dr.  Payzant,  the  trouble  with 
it  is  that  you  are  measuring  the  teacher  development  and  not  the 
effect  on  children.  And  the  outcome  we  are  looking  for  isn't  nee- 
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essarily  on  the  teacher  side.  The  outcome  we  are  looking  for  is  on 
the  student  side. 

You  are  going  to  end  up  targeting  the  money  for  teacher  develop- 
ment and  you  are  going  to  say,  "Look,  we  have  done  a  wonderful 
job,  we  have  given  the  teachers  all  of  these  skills."  But  you  are 
going  to  have  no  performance  measure  as  to  what  that  means  in 
terms  of  translating  those  into  better  prepared  students.  We  really 
don't  know  whether  the  money  is  effective  or  not,  because  the  end 
result  is  better  teachers  and  not  better  prepared  students. 

Dr.  Payzant.  You  are  absolutely  right,  but  I  think  most  people, 
based  on  common  sense,  understand  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween good  teaching  and  good  learning.  All  of  us  are  experts  on 
that  because  we  have  all  been  students  and  we  have  all  had  teach- 
ers. So  we  know  there  are  differences. 

All  I  would  say  to  you  is  that  most  successful  organizations, 
whether  they  be  in  the  public  sector  or  the  private  sector,  under- 
stand the  importance  of  their  people  in  realizing  the  goals  of  the 
organization.  They  routinely  put  a  portion  of  their  budget  and  re- 
sources into  their  people,  even  when  they  can't  make  a  quantifiable 
cause-and-effect  connection,  because  good  judgment  tells  them  that 
if  they  don't  do  it,  over  time  their  productivity  is  going  to  slip  and 
their  results  are  going  to  be  inferior. 

Mr.  Porter.  You  are  assuming  that  under  Chapter  2,  those  re- 
sources weren't  going  into  teacher  development.  I  submit  a  lot  of 
them  undoubtedly  were. 

Dr.  Payzant.  Thirteen  percent,  from  our  data. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thirteen  percent? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Porter.  Where  did  the  rest  of  it  go? 

Dr.  Payzant.  About  40  percent  went  into  the  acquisition  of  sup- 
plies, textbooks,  materials.  Some  went  into  innovative  programs, 
actually  funding  a  special  program  of  some  kind.  And  then  bits  and 
pieces  were  used  for  everjrthing  from  travel  to  other  kinds  of  things 
that  a  school  district  couldn't  fund  from  its  local  school  district 
budget. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Corwin? 

increasing  flexibility 

Mr.  Corwin.  We  should  emphasize  as  well  that  while  we  don't 
have  Chapter  2  in  the  ESEA  reauthorization  proposal,  there  is 
quite  a  lot  of  flexibility.  We  have  proposed  expanding  the  Title  I 
school-wide  program  provisions  to  allow  States  and  districts  to 
move  unneeded  funding  from  one  program  into  another,  waiver 
provisions,  other  things  like  that.  We  are  very  sensitive  to  the  issue 
of  providing  additional  flexibility  to  the  local  school  districts. 

Mr.  Porter.  You  are  saying  it,  but  I  am  not  sure  you  are  actu- 
ally doing  it.  We  had  flexibility.  Now  we  are  taking  away  the  flexi- 
bility. We  are  saying  the  Federal  government  knows  where  this 
money  ought  to  go  and  it  ought  to  go  into  teacher  development,  ba- 
sically. 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  other  area  I  would  specifically  mention  is 
Goals  2000,  and  the  substantial  resources  that  we  are  recommend- 
ing through  Goals  2000,  which  in  the  second  year  will  have  90  per- 
cent of  the  funds  going  to  school  districts  and  schools.  Goals  2000 
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will  provide  the  opportunity  for  schools  and  school  districts  to  put 
the  dollars  into  areas  that  will  support  their  comprehensive  reform 
efforts  to  help  kids  meet  the  high  standards. 

Goals  2000  will  obviously  have  a  focus  for  results,  but  it  will  pro- 
vide flexibility  for  different  school  districts  to  get  there  in  different 
ways.  Therefore,  the  Goals  2000  dollars  will  be  very,  very  useful  to 
districts.  I  think  that  that  is  a  major,  major  change. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  You  are  asking  for  $700  million  for  professional  de- 
velopment. Do  you  really  think  we  can  spend  that  money  wisely 
and  create  this  program  in  a  year  or  even  two  years,  and  put  it  to 
productive  use?  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  like  creating  a  whole 
new  industry. 

Dr.  Payzant.  It  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  want  to  be  very  clear 
that  our  intent  is  not  to  just  put  the  money  out  there  so  that  States 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  and  school  districts  and 
schools  will  continue  to  just  do  more  of  the  same,  when  more  of  the 
same  is  not  making  a  difference  in  terms  of  helping  students  as  a 
result  of  change  in  instructional  practice  in  the  classroom  reach 
high  standards. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  putting  more  money  out  there  to 
do  whatever.  We  are  saying  that  the  professional  development  has 
to  be  focused,  it  has  to  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  school  district 
and  school  plan,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  sustained.  That  means  not 
doing  a  lot  of  one-shot  programs  for  teachers,  for  an  hour,  hour  and 
a  half,  at  4:00  in  the  afternoon.  Programs  where  this  month  we  are 
going  to  do  a  little  bit  on  math  and  next  month  we  will  do  a  little 
bit  on  what  it  takes  to  make  a  safe  school,  and  another  month  we 
might  do  a  little  bit  on  writing.  It  has  got  to  tie  into  the  school's 
plan  and  be  focused. 

There  is  an  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  whole  system  is  geared 
up  to  provide  the  technical  assistance  and  support  for  all  of  that 
to  happen.  That  is  why  we  are  suggesting  a  different  approach  to 
technical  assistance,  where  rather  than  have  a  lot  of  scattered  pro- 
grams— specific  technical  assistance  centers  around  the  country, 
that  we  consolidate  technical  assistance  into  comprehensive  centers 
where  there  would  be  the  expertise  and  teams  of  people  available 
to  work  with  States  and  school  districts  to  provide  comprehensive 
support. 

Also,  through  our  Eisenhower  Federal  Activities  money,  we  hope 
to  provide  some  incentives  to  stimulate  the  increase  on  the  supply 
side  of  the  kind  of  people  and  groups  that  can  offer  the  thoughtful 
kind  of  professional  development  that  we  are  talking  about.  Ini- 
tially there  will  be  a  supply  side  problem,  but  we  have  got  to  get 
started  and  get  moving  in  the  right  direction.  We  think  with  the 
combination  of  the  technical  assistance  proposal  that  we  have 
made  and  the  professional  development  dollars,  that  that  will  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  make  a  hypothetical  for  you.  What  if  Chap- 
ter 2  is  reauthorized,  and  what  if  this  subcommittee  level  funds  it? 
How  would  you  reallocate  the  additional  funds? 
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Dr.  Payzant.  Are  you  saying  in  addition  to  appropriating  for  the 
professional  development  portion  of  our  proposal,  or  as  a  substitute 
to? 

Mr.  Porter.  Substitute  to. 

Dr.  Payzant.  We  would  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  know.  I  think  I  got  that  message. 

Dr.  Payzant.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  question.  We  be- 
lieve very  firmly  that  there  has  got  to  be  more  focused  attention 
on  professional  development  if  we  are  going  to  get  comprehensive 
school  reform  in  this  country.  And  you  can't  have  the  luxury  of  ad- 
vancing the  rhetoric  about  high  standards  for  all  students  unless 
you  really  provide  the  support  and  help  to  the  people  who  will  help 
you  get  there. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  guess  the  question  is,  what  is  your  second  choice? 

Dr.  Payzant.  In  terms  of  behind  professional  development? 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  have  you  answer  this  for  the  record  rather 
than  sit  here  and  speculate.  At  some  point  we  might  need  some 
guidance. 

Dr.  Payzant.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Funding  Priorities,  Chapter  2  and  Professional  Development 

We  believe  that  supporting  professional  development  for  educators  is  a  crucial 
component  of  educational  reform  that  we  cannot  neglect.  As  passed  by  the  House 
in  H.R.  6,  Innovative  Education  Program  Strategies  (the  replacement  for  Chapter 
2)  does  not  have  professional  development  in  the  core  academic  subjects  as  a  tar- 
geted assistance  area.  Even  under  the  current  Chapter  2,  which  specifically  men- 
tions professional  development,  only  13  percent  of  local  district  funds  support  pro- 
fessional development.  Therefore,  we  do  not  think  that  a  Chapter  2-type  program 
would  provide  sufficient  support  for  professional  development  or  be  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  proposed  Eisenhower  program. 

You  are  suggesting  that  level  funding  for  Chapter  2  would  come  out  of  the  $800 
milhon  proposed  for  the  Eisenhower  program.  We  would  strongly  disagree  with  such 
a  proposal.  Even  if  the  Committee  funds  a  Chapter  2-type  program,  we  would  con- 
tinue to  recommend  that  the  highest  possible  level  of  resources  be  placed  in  profes- 
sional development. 

In  addition,  we  would  like  to  highlight  once  more  the  flexibility  built  into  our  pro- 
posals: States  and  local  districts  could  use  their  Goals  2000  funds  for  anything  that 
Chapter  2  currently  supports,  so  long  as  these  expenditures  are  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive reform  strategy.  Such  a  strategy  ensures  that  Federal  resources  support 
activities  tied  to  other  improvement  efforts,  not  isolated,  unrelated  projects  (as  has 
often  happened  in  Chapter  2).  Providing  flexibihty  in  return  for  accountabiUty  for 
results  will  maximize  the  impact  of  scarce  Federal  funds. 

FUNDING  FOR  SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  I  ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Serrano.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Payzant,  last  year,  we  cut  back  on  drug-free 
schools,  not  that  we  didn't  think  it  was  a  high  priority,  but  we 
thought  it  was  a  lesser  priority  given  the  budget  constraints  that 
we  had.  Basically  what  you  are  saying  today  is  that  you  disagree 
with  our  judgment  on  that,  at  least  in  combining  it  with  safe 
schools,  and  making  a  request  for  increased  funding  in  the  com- 
bined account. 

What  if  we  can't  fully  fund  your  request  in  that  area?  Is  this  an 
area  we  can  look  to  for  savings,  or  where  should  we  look  to  for  sav- 
ings? 
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Dr.  Payzant.  Let  me  respond  to  the  first  part  of  your  question. 
I  would  not  second-guess  the  committee's  decision  last  year  when 
you  put  the  dollars  that  you  appropriated  for  Goals  2000  into  the 
mix.  Goals  2000  is  a  major  piece  of  legislation,  and  we  attach  great 
importance  to  it.  When  you  have  to  make  tough  choices,  there  are 
trade-offs,  and  that  was  one  that  was  made.  We  would  not  second- 
guess  that. 

We  also  have  new  data  since  that  decision  was  made  that  sug- 
gest that  the  trend  of  reduction  in  drug  use  that  had  been  fairly 
steady  over  a  period  of  years  has  a  blip  in  it  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  results.  We  don't  know  whether  it  is  truly  a  blip  or  whether 
the  data  will  suggest  a  reversal  of  the  positive  trend. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  increased  concern  across  the  country, 
community  by  community,  in  terms  of  crime  and  violence  in  com- 
munities, some  of  which  has  spilled  over  into  the  schools.  So  the 
context  changes.  We  think  that  if  you  consider  our  other  major  pri- 
orities— high  standards  for  all  children,  a  restructured  Title  I  pro- 
gram, and  intensive  professional  development  for  teachers — ^you 
will  agree  that  no  improvement  will  happen  unless  it  happens  in 
an  environment  that  is  conducive  to  learning,  which  has  to  be  safe 
and  drug  free.  That  is  why  safe  and  drug  free  schools  is  such  a 
high  priority. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  blip,  I  think,  came  before  the  funding  blip  in 
the  statistics  on  drug  use,  and  the  funding  came  behind.  But  in  any 
case,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  cause  and  effect  that  you  are  suggest- 
ing there. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  The  major  bad  news  was  announced  just  this  past 
fall  and  winter.  It  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cut  because 
the  cut  doesn't  take  effect  until  July  1.  As  Dr.  Payzant  said,  the 
context  has  changed. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  context  has  changed.  That  is  a  very  valid  point. 
But  I  don't  think  there  is  a  cause-and-effect  relationship  there. 

Dr.  Payzant.  That  is  why  we  have  set  forth  the  priorities  that 
we  have  in  our  recommendations. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Bonilla  was  here  ahead  of  me.  I  will  take  it 
after  him. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  thank  the  gentlelady. 

VOLUNTARY  PARTICIPATION  IN  GOALS  2000 

Dr.  Payzant,  I  want  to  start  out  by  talking  a  little  bit  about  the 
Goals  2000.  Under  this  plan  my  home  State  of  Texas  would  stand 
to  gain  an  estimated  $8  million  this  year,  $56  million  in  1995,  $80 
million  in  1996. 

The  question  is,  what  happens  if  Texas  doesn't  meet  or,  as  many 
States  have  a  mind  of  their  own,  does  not  choose  to  meet  the  na- 
tional voluntary  standards?  Could  any  State  then  keep  the  money 
anjrway? 

Dr.  Payzant.  There  always  is  a  price  for  participation,  and  there 
will  be  certain  requirements  that  a  State  would  have  to  meet  to 
have  access  to  the  Goals  2000  money.  I  happen  to  know  that  a  lot 
of  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  Texas  are  already  consistent  with 
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the  reform  directions  that  Goals  2000  would  encourage  other  States 
to  take. 

So  unless  for  some  other  reason  Texas  decided  not  to  participate, 
they  would  be  in  a  very  good  position  with  the  reforms  that  have 
already  begun,  to  say,  "Here  is  what  we  are  doing,  we  want  to 
build  on  that,  and  move  further,  and  have  access  to  the  dollars." 
It  is  very  clear,  and  the  Secretary  says  this  over  and  over,  that  this 
is  voluntary,  and  a  State  could  choose  not  to  participate.  But  our 
expectation  is  that  most  will,  and  most  will  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  they  still  have  the  freedom  to  establish  their  own 
content  and  performance  standards  and  assessments  and  to  choose 
whether  or  not  to  draw  on  the  national  standards,  and  to  use  them 
as  a  benchmark  against  what  is  going  on  in  their  States. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Just  to  make  the  categories  clear  then,  it  would  be 
voluntary,  but  would  there  be  separate  requirements,  or  would 
there  be  clarification  so  States  wouldn't  be  confused.  And  really  the 
perception  would  be  that  voluntary  is  in  fact  a  requirement? 

Dr.  Payzant.  They  would  have  to  have  a  plan  for  developing 
their  content  and  performance  standards  and  assessments,  that 
would  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  getting  the  Goals  2000  money. 
But  they  would  not  have  to  include  in  their  content  standards  the 
same  things  that  are  in  the  national  content  standards. 

They  would  have  control  at  the  State  level  as  to  what  the  content 
standards  ought  to  be,  what  the  performance  standards  ought  to 
be,  and  could  draw  as  they  choose  on  the  national  standards,  or 
simply  say  we  are  going  to  do  our  own  but  we  would  like  to  bench- 
mark them  against,  measure  them  against  what  is  done  nationally. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Is  the  State  better  off  waiting  maybe  for  the  second 
year  for  funding  under  Goals  2000?  Presuming  there  would  be  a 
higher  appropriation  in  the  second  year?  Considering  the  grants 
would  be  allocated  for  a  five-year  period,  a  State  that  would  apply 
the  first  year,  and  there  may  not  be  enough  money,  as  much  money 
in  the  pot  as  there  would  be  the  second  year,  if  they  participate  in 
the  first  year,  they  would  not  theoretically  get  as  much  as  a  State 
that  participated  in  the  second  year,  when  the  pie  could  be  much 
larger.  Would  it  be  wise  for  a  State  to  roll  the  dice  and  wait  for 
the  second  year,  anticipating  a  larger  fund? 

Dr.  Payzant.  I  don't  think  so  at  all,  because  a  State  would  be 
able  to  use  a  substantial  portion  of  its  dollars  in  the  first  year  for 
the  planning  and  getting  ready  phase,  and  it  is  going  to  take  some 
planning  and  getting  ready.  Some  States  like  Texas  are  fairly  far 
along.  Others  haven't  even  begun. 

Remember,  in  the  second  year,  90  percent  of  the  dollars  would 
go  down  to  the  local  school  districts  and  schools.  If  the  State  has 
used  the  first  year  to  get  its  plan  in  place  and  have  a  way  of 
thoughtfully  beginning  the  process  of  putting  through  what  it  is 
going  to  do  as  a  State,  the  program  will  be  much  more  productive 
as  the  dollars  go  down  to  the  school  districts  and  schools  in  the  sec- 
ond year. 

Mr.  BoNiLLA.  So  it  would  be  wise  then  for  a  State  to  take  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  and  not  say,  maybe  I  should  have  waited, 
I  might  have  gotten  more? 

Mr.  CORWIN.  There  is  no  gamble.  It  is  not  a  competitive  program. 
The  States  will  get  formula  allocations  on  the  basis  of  poverty  and 
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child  population.  So  Texas  and  the  other  States  will  get  funds  that 
they  can  use. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MIGRANT  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BONILLA.  A  new  program  request  for  demonstrations  for  in- 
novative practices,  has  been  made  for  $20  million.  I  have  a  special 
soft  spot  particularly  for  migrant  families,  because  they  are  fami- 
lies that  want  to  work,  and  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  work  on  a 
job  from  sun-up  to  sundown  in  many  cases. 

There  is  an  earmark  for  migrants  for  $2  million  of  this  money. 
Considering  that  Texas  is  home  to  America's  largest  concentration 
of  mobile,  migrant,  farm  worker  children,  each  year  45,000  leave 
Texas  and  migrate  to  northern  States  with  their  families.  Within 
the  State,  there  is  another  25,000  that  migrate  just  within  the 
State  itself  for  similar  work,  which  is  sometimes  500  or  700  miles 
from  their  homes. 

Some  of  my  relatives  have  been  migrant  farm  workers  over  the 
years,  and  because  I  have  such  large  concentrations,  I  understand 
the  hardships  relating  to  education,  because  they  often  leave  before 
school  is  out  and  return  after  school  has  started.  Kids  come  in  and 
they  are  not  quite  up  to  speed,  and  with  the  self-esteem  problems 
they  already  have,  they  wind  up  starting  out  later  already,  and  un- 
fortunately it  is  a  by-product  of  a  family  that  wanted  to  stick 
around  and  work  a  few  more  weeks  and  make  ends  meet  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

There  is  a  program  called  SMART,  Summer  Migrant  Access  Re- 
sources through  Technology  project.  It  uses  in  some  cases  satellite 
technology  to  try  to  link  a  teacher  up  with  a  student  in  remote 
areas  when  they  are  traveling  or  when  they  are  spending  time  in 
other  States.  Have  you  heard  of  this  project? 

Dr.  Payzant.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  if  you  ask  me  to  describe 
it,  I  would  need  some  assistance. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  We  would  be  happy  to  inform  you  after  this  hear- 
ing more  about  that,  because  I  think  it  is  a  project  that  certainly 
merits  exploration  as  a  new  tool  that  might  be  used  to  reach  some 
of  these  students. 

Not  understanding,  as  you  mentioned,  the  project  because  it  is 
just  being  pushed  right  now  by  these  States,  but  I  would  hope  that 
this  might  be  eligible  in  the  Innovative  Practices  program  for  part 
of  the  funds  for  this  project. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  would  be  taking 
a  look  at.  We  certainly  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  coming  up  with 
models  for  educating  the  migrant  population  and  the  other  mobile 
groups.  We  would  want  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  We  will  be  happy  to  talk  with  you  about  it.  This 
project,  again,  is  being  worked  on  by  nine  States.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent innovative  program  that  really  provides  some  breakthroughs 
for  students  who  return  to  school  and  then  do  not  feel  as  behind 
as  they  might  have  over  past  years. 

TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Dr.  Garcia,  yesterday  the  Secretary  spoke  highly  of  you  at  the 
hearing  and  said  you  and  I  ought  to  perhaps  get  together  to  discuss 
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bilingual  education.  I  did  ask  the  Secretary  yesterday  about  bilin- 
gual education  and  the  rationale  for  cutting  transitional  programs. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  support  bilingual  education  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  transitional  programs  that  are  offered.  I  think  in  this 
country,  having  grown  up  in  a  Spanish-speaking  neighborhood, 
with  many  students  who  were  not  able  to  compete  because  they 
could  not  learn  English  at  a  very  early  age,  it  was  tragic. 

So  I  think  while  we  all  want  to  learn  more  than  one  language, 
as  we  progress  through  our  higher  education  and  in  our  careers,  it 
is  so  critical  early  on  for  young  students  to  learn  English  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  they  can  master  fundamental  subjects.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  cutting  by  70  percent  of  the  transitionsd  pro- 
grams. If  you  would  address  that,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Garcia.  Sure.  Mr.  Bonilla,  my  background  is  similar  to 
yours.  I  grew  up  in  a  family  and  community  in  which  I  had  to  ac- 
quire English  to  succeed.  Fortunately  I  did  so. 

I  think  that  we  may  have  a  misunderstanding  that  we  are  cut- 
ting transitional  bilingual  education.  What  we  are  doing  is  provid- 
ing a  new  flexible  vehicle  to  local  school  districts.  The  case  is  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  programs  that  we  fund  in  Title  VII  are 
transitional  bilingual  programs.  We  anticipate  no  change  in  fund- 
ing for  transitional  programs  under  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  predominant  program  model  in  the  field  is  transitional  bilin- 
gual. We  anticipate  that  will  continue  to  be  the  ongoing  activity  at 
local  school  districts.  What  we  ask  schools  to  do  is  to  do  bilingual 
education  school-wide  and  district-wide. 

As  you  may  know,  much  of  our  program  ends  at  first  or  second 
grade  or  at  least  does  not  try  to  deal  with  the  entire  developmental 
characteristic  of  the  students. 

There  is  no  magic  time  when  one  student  transitions  and  is 
ready  for  English  instruction.  We  believe  that  depends  on  the  com- 
munity, the  education  professionals  delivering  the  service,  and  on 
the  student  himself  or  herself. 

We  want  to  provide  the  flexibility  with  school-wide  and  district- 
wide  programs  to  implement  transitional  bilingual  programs.  We 
assume  that  is  what  will  be  done,  without  restricting  school  dis- 
tricts as  to  to  when  that  transition  takes  place.  Some  may  decide 
to  do  it  earlier,  some  later. 

Keep  in  mind  the  goals  of  Title  VII  are  English  acquisition,  and 
second  is  acquisition  of  content,  so  that  the  two  should  go  together. 
Too  often  many  of  our  children,  as  many  of  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, had  access  to  English  but  did  not  have  access  to  science, 
mathematics,  and  social  studies. 

Our  programs  are  attempting  to  address  both  of  those  issues. 
Transitional  bilingual  education  is  the  major  vehicle  that  is  being 
used  and  practiced  today,  and  we  anticipate  there  will  be  no 
change.  Our  proposals  do  not  restrict  the  continuation  of  that  kind 
of  funding. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  It  is  nice  to  assimilate  some  of  these  transitional 
programs  and  say  they  are  not  going  to  go  away,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  need  to  be  implemented  early,  and  we  need  to 
get  kids  able  to  compete  with  everyone  else  who  comes  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  and  different  parts  of  the  State.  If  they 
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can't  compete  early  in  English,  it  is  often  a  barrier  they  are  never 
able  to  overcome.  They  play  catch-up  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

So  I  am  concerned  that  this  program  is  being  diluted.  I  hope  you 
are  telling  me  it  is  being  more  assimilated  in  other  areas,  but  I  just 
still  have  that  concern  that  it  is  being  diluted. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Mrs.  Lowey. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  welcome.  Thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  before  us 
today. 

TITLE  I  PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

In  your  testimony,  you  mention  that  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  reauthorized  Title  I  program  will  be  to  provide  new  operating 
flexibility  to  schools  in  return  for  a  commitment  to  improving  stu- 
dent performance. 

I  am  well  aware  of  your  outstanding  reputation  in  San  Diego. 
You  were  truly  a  pioneer  in  championing  new  approaches  to  edu- 
cation that  emphasized  coordination  with  other  community  serv- 
ices, which  has  been  one  of  the  issues  that  I  have  been  advocating 
for  many,  many  years.  We  are  well  aware  that  all  of  the  problems 
of  our  communities  converge  on  the  school  system.  And  to  be  able 
to  respond  to  a  whole  range  of  needs  of  our  youngsters  means  these 
programs  need  to  be  coordinated  more  effectively.  So  I  congratulate 
you  and  salute  you  for  all  that  experience  you  bring  to  your  job. 

My  question  is,  what  specific  goals  has  the  Department  set  for 
schools  which  adopt  these  new  approaches,  and  will  it  be  difficult 
to  measure  the  success  of  these  coordination  efforts?  I  have  seen 
in  my  own  district  some  very  exciting  examples  of  coordination  in 
place,  and  with  resources  being  tight,  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  have  a  very,  very  careful  evaluation  component  in  place. 
Perhaps  you  can  discuss  that  with  us. 

Dr.  Payzant.  I  would  be  happy  to.  Let  me  respond  in  two  ways, 
one  which  reflects  our  general  approach,  and  the  second  which  re- 
flects a  specific  provision  that  we  have  urged  in  our  proposal. 

In  general,  we  are  saying  that  for  school  districts  and  schools, 
their  comprehensive  plans  under  Title  I  must  address  what  they 
are  doing  to  either  continue  efforts  that  they  have  already  begun 
to  coordinate  and  integrate  services  with  other  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity, or  if  they  have  not  begun,  to  say  how  they  will  begin  to 
do  it.  I  can  tell  you  from  four  or  five  years  of  working  with  this, 
that  this  doesn't  happen  overnight.  It  doesn't  happen  without  both 
good  intentions  and  some  resources,  mainly  described  as  time,  the 
time  of  people  to  get  together  and  work  together.  It  doesn't  happen 
unless  you  have  that  time. 

Title  I  dollars  could  be  used  by  school  districts  and  schools  to  get 
that  coordination  going,  as  distinguished  from  using  Title  I  dollars, 
which  are  basically  for  education,  to  provide  social  or  health  serv- 
ices. 

Having  said  that,  the  specific  example  I  will  give  you  does,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  get  restrictive  because  we  are  saying  that  the 
health  of  children  is  so  important  to  learning  that  in  elementary 
schools  that  have  a  50  percent  poverty  level  or  above,  we  would  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  two  health  screenings  during  the  course  of  the 
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child's  elementary  school  time.  We  urge  that  those  screenings  be  fi- 
nanced by  private  insurance  if  the  child  had  it,  Medicaid,  HMOs, 
and  hopefully,  if  we  get  universal  health  coverage,  by  the  universal 
health  coverage.  But  if  not,  as  a  last  resort,  Title  I  dollars  could 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

So  we  are  trying  to  send  the  message  that  there  are  connections 
between  health,  and  other  needs  that  children  have,  and  learning. 
We  don't  want  to  dilute  the  education  dollars  too  much  because 
they  are  so  badly  needed  for  education.  The  only  way  this  is  going 
to  happen  is  if  people  start  to  work  together  and  collaborate  across 
agencies  and  across  governmental  entities  within  local  commu- 
nities. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Thank  you. 

With  regard  to  Title  I,  current  law  allows  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  use  up  to  5  percent  of  Chapter  1  basic  grants  for  State-spon- 
sored innovation  projects.  Our  experience  in  New  York  has  been 
that  very  few  districts  have  taken  advantage  of  this. 

Does  the  Department  advocate  changes  to  the  Title  I  program 
that  might  make  it  more  attractive  to  local  school  districts  to  pur- 
sue these  innovative  projects,  and  does  your  reauthorization  pro- 
posal provide  a  broader,  more  comprehensive  list  of  innovative 
practices  eligible  for  Federal  support? 

Mr.  Serrano.  Before  you  answer  that  question — Mrs.  Lowey,  if 
you  would  be  so  kind,  I  will  go  vote  and  you  can  recess  the  commit- 
tee after  your  questions.  The  committee,  after  Ms.  Lowey  is  fin- 
ished, will  stand  in  recess  for  a  few  minutes. 

SCHOOLWIDE  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  conversation  that  I  had  briefly  with  Mr. 
Bonilla  around  the  demonstration  grants  would  be  one  place  where 
school  districts  could  compete  for  dollars  to  highlight  activities  that 
are  really  showing  what  a  comprehensive  approach  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  children  can  mean  in  local  school  districts  and  schools. 

Our  broader  approach  is  a  little  bit  different  in  that  we  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  expansion  of  schoolwide  programs,  par- 
ticularly where  there  are  high  concentrations  of  children  in  pov- 
erty. The  current  law,  which  allows  for  schools  that  have  75  per- 
cent poverty  or  above  to  be  eligible  for  schoolwide  programs,  should 
be  changed  to  allow  that  poverty  rate  to  go  to  50  percent  over  a 
couple  of  years.  We  believe  that  when  you  get  high  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  need  the  special  help  and  support  in  a  school,  it  doesn't 
make  sense  to  say,  "We  are  going  to  do  this  for  the  schools  with 
60  percent  proverty  and  something  else  for  those  with  40  percent." 

There  is  also,  I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  experiences,  a  real 
power  to  getting  the  entire  staff  engaged  in  developing  strategies 
to  improve  the  entire  school.  So  it  is  not  just  the  Chapter  1  teach- 
er's responsibility,  but  the  responsibility  of  all  of  the  teachers  and 
all  of  the  aides  and  the  principal  and  the  parents  of  the  school. 
That  really  is  different  from  saying,  "Let's  target  a  few  little  inno- 
vative programs  that  may  work  for  a  few  children."  Not  that  those 
can't  be  useful  and  helpful,  but  in  the  long  run  they  don't  help  us 
go  to  scale  and  serve  all  children  that  are  so  badly  in  need. 

Mrs.  Lowey  [presiding].  I  thank  you  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing the  discussion. 
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You  have  reinforced  several  discussions  I  have  had  with  Sec- 
retary Riley  and  Secretary  Reich  regarding  the  importance  of  good 
leadership. 

The  question  that  I  ask  all  the  time  is,  how  do  you  legislate  good 
leadership?  We  know  that  without  a  lot  of  this  legislation,  a  good 
superintendent,  a  strong  principal,  a  strong  teacher  can  do  it  with- 
out us.  And  we  continually  try  to  look  for  some  magic  in  how  we 
can  replicate  people  like  you  around  the  country. 

We  are  going  to  recess,  and  I  thank  you  and  all  of  you  for  your 
leadership.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Serrano  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  pa- 
tience. It  was  a  Journal  vote  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
Journal  passed.  Everything  we  said  yesterday  is  now  for  real. 

Dr.  Garcia,  let's  take  just  a  couple  of  seconds  here  to  discuss  a 
little  philosophy.  You  know,  I  speak  two  languages,  and  I  don't  lose 
sleep  over  it  at  night.  Yet  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House  discussing  the  use  of  other  languages.  And  I  know  you 
know  about  the  debate  that  went  on  in  the  last  few  days  to  do 
away  with  bilingual  education. 

I  think  it  is  really  a  two-sided  issue.  One  side  is  bilingual  edu- 
cation as  an  instrument.  But  of  the  other  side  the  English  first 
movement  is  terrified  that  somehow  other  languages  in  this  coun- 
try, in  this  case  primarily  Spanish,  are  going  to  hurt  the  future  of 
this  country.  I  totally  disagree  with  that.  I  think  that  fear  is  very 
foolish. 

But  what  can  educators  do — even  those  who  perhaps  are  not  in 
the  bilingual  education  field  or  in  the  language  field,  if  you  will — 
to  try  it  get  young  people  to  understand  that,  yes,  English  is  the 
main  language  in  this  country,  and  no,  there  is  not  a  single  parent 
who  would  lovingly  tell  his  child  or  her  child,  don't  learn  to  speak 
English. 

In  your  experience — I  see  you  have  written  eight  books.  Were 
they  big  sellers? 

Dr.  Garcia.  No.  I  wouldn't  be  here  if  they  were. 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  have  trouble  understanding  some  of  the  titles  of 
the  books,  but  nevertheless,  you  are  obviously  a  person  who  knows 
what  you  are  talking  about,  as  you  do.  Dr.  Payzant.  So  what  is  our 
problem?  What  can  educators  be  doing  to  help  the  people  in  this 
country  understand  there  should  be  no  fear  of  other  languages? 

Dr.  Garcia.  First  of  all,  I  think  we  have  learned  a  lot  about  how 
to  effectively  serve  limited  English  proficient  students.  One  thing 
we  have  learned  is  that  we  need  to  build  on  their  language  and  cul- 
tural background,  that  we  can't  ignore  them.  That  is,  from  an  edu- 
cator's perspective,  good  for  all  children. 

Children  don't  leave  their  language  and  their  families  and  their 
communities  at  the  door  when  they  walk  into  the  classroom.  They 
bring  all  that  with  them.  Those  should  be  perceived  as  positive  re- 
sources, whatever  family  the  child  comes  from,  whatever  commu- 
nity the  child  comes  from. 
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For  many  limited  English  proficient  students,  they  come  with  a 
knowledge  of  language,  they  come  with  a  knowledge  that  schooling 
is  important,  they  come  with  all  that  background,  and  I  think  we 
as  educators  need  to  be  sure,  as  I  have  said  in  my  books  and  arti- 
cles, we  need  to  be  sure  we  are  doing  what  is  right  for  children. 
We  may  disagree  philosophically  on  a  number  of  issues,  but  as  edu- 
cators we  must  do  what  is  good  for  children. 

We  know  what  is  good  for  children  is  to  build  on  their  strengths 
and  address  their  weaknesses.  For  children  who  come  from  bilin- 
gual homes  and  communities,  we  need  to  build  on  that  bilingual- 
ism,  build  on  that  native  language.  In  doing  so,  we  are  education- 
ally likely  to  succeed  for  those  children. 

That  is  what  theory  and  research  say  about  all  kids,  by  the  way, 
that  we  build  on  what  they  come  with.  We  don't  ignore  or  denigrate 
what  they  come  with.  We  build  on  their  resources.  I  think  we  have 
to  get  that  message  out  to  all  parents,  whether  they  are  children 
of  limited  English  proficient  students  or  other  students.  That  is, 
that  everything  we  do  educationally  builds  on  what  families  and 
communities  have  already  begun.  We  are  not  starting  from  scratch. 
We  are  starting  from  a  resource  base.  I  think  if  we  make  those 
kinds  of  arguments,  if  we  really  educate  most  parents,  we  believe 
then  that  we  really  are  building  on  what  children  already  come 
with. 

In  California,  my  experience  and  research  in  working  with 
schools  is  that  English-speaking  parents  want  their  children  to  suc- 
ceed, and  in  California  now  many  of  them  would  like  their  children 
to  speak  another  language,  because  it  is  economically  and  intellec- 
tually a  benefit. 

We  need  to  respond  to  those  kinds  of  concerns  and  issues.  Bilin- 
gual education  gets  tied  up  in  all  those  kinds  of  issues,  but  never 
must  we  forget  that  we  really  must  do  what  is  good  for  children, 
and  we  know  now  lots  more  about  what  is  good  for  those  children 
than  we  did  10  or  15  years  ago. 

ENGLISH  ONLY  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  Serrano.  Do  you  think  that  the  English  only  or  English  first 
movement  goes  beyond  bilingual  education,  that  bilingual  is  just 
their  target? 

What,  as  an  educator  and  as  a  well  read  and  well  written  person 
in  this  area,  can  you  tell  us  about  the  fact  that  the  Japanese— we 
have  members  who  get  on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  during  the  time 
you  can  speak  for  one  minute  on  any  topic  before  the  session,  and 
we  have  heard  so  many  one-minutes  about  how  we  have  to  compete 
with  the  Japanese.  That  we  hear  every  day.  Yet  it  seems  to  go  un- 
noticed that  when  an  American  businessman  and  a  Japanese  busi- 
nessman meet,  they  speak  in  English,  because  the  American  usu- 
ally can't  speak  Japanese. 

The  Germans,  the  French,  the  Mexican  leaders  speak  English. 
What  is  our  problem  that  we  continue  as  a  nation  to  believe  that 
we  should  not  move  to  learn  somebody  else's  language?  What  is  our 
fear? 

Dr.  Garcia.  I  think  we  are  afraid,  as  other  colleagues  of  mine 
have  written,  that  by  becoming  accepting  of  other  languages  and 
cultures  we  may  divide  ourselves  even  more.  We  are  to  some  extent 
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divided,  as  you  know.  I  think  there  is  a  legitimate  fear  that  by  hav- 
ing multi-Hngual,  multi-cultural  societies,  that  by  necessity  those 
societies  must  be  divided. 

We  have  examples  of  societies  that  are  multi-lingual  and  multi- 
cultural that  are  divided,  and  we  have  examples  of  multi-lingual, 
multi-cultural  societies  that  are  not  divided.  The  issue  here  is  one 
I  think  of  serious  concern  that  we  do  need  to  come  together,  that 
we  need  to  be  united.  But  I  think  it  gets  lost  in  this  sort  of  fear 
that  if  we  are  multi-lingual,  multi-cultural,  that  is  somehow  going 
to  lead  to  more  divisiveness. 

In  California,  we  are  multi-lingual  and  multi-cultural.  In  New 
York,  you  are  multi-lingual,  multi-cultural.  Some  might  argue  that 
leads  to  divisiveness,  but  we  could  give  examples  where  people  are 
diverse  but  also  united. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  legitimate  fear  that  somehow  diversity  will 
lead  to  disunity.  I  think  we  must  combat  that.  We  must  promote 
the  reverse,  that  in  fact  respect  for  others'  language  and  culture 
will  not  only  make  us  more  united,  but  actually  make  us  more  com- 
petitive in  a  global  economy  with  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans 
and  so  forth  who  in  fact  have  taken  a  different  position,  and  in  fact 
they  need  to  acquire  not  only  knowledge  of  language  but  also  an 
understanding  of  the  culture.  The  Japanese  have  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  our  culture  as  well. 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  think  during  the  Floor  debate  of  the  1970s  so- 
called  spaghetti  westerns,  that  had  multinational  casts,  and  the 
Italian  and  the  French  and  the  Spanish  actors  dubbed  their  part, 
their  own  voices  in  three  languages,  usually  Italian,  Spanish  and 
English,  and  the  American  actors  had  to  have  other  people  dub  for 
them  because  they  didn't  speak  more  than  one  language.  I  assure 
you  that  Bronsen  and  Eastwood  lose  a  lot  of  their  macho  attitude 
when  somebody  dubs  them  in  another  language. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  IMMIGRANT  STUDENTS 

Dr.  Garcia,  both  you  and  Dr.  Payzant  have  just  come  to  Wash- 
ington from  California,  where  all  the  issues  concerning  immigra- 
tion, both  documented  and  undocumented  are  very  hot.  What  is 
your  advice  as  to  the  proper  role  for  the  Federal  government  in 
helping  this  issue  of  large  numbers  of  immigrants? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Let  me  speak  first.  First  of  all,  I  do  think  there  is 
a  Federal  role.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  escape  that  responsibility. 
But  as  in  all  educational  endeavors,  our  role  should  be  in  partner- 
ship with  State  and  local  districts.  We  don't  have  a  Federal  man- 
date for  education  in  this  country.  Our  role  is  more  a  partnership 
role.  I  think  we  need  to  see  that  in  the  context  of  overall  Federal 
role  in  education.  We  do  have  a  role  and  we  should  assist  States 
and  local  districts  in  serving  immigrant  students. 

Moreover,  I  think  our  education  policy,  as  Dr.  Payzant  and  the 
Secretary  have  tried  to  articulate,  should  be  integrated  and  com- 
prehensive. It  is  our  effort  through  Title  I,  through  Title  VII, 
through  Title  II,  to  try  to  provide  the  resources  to  local  districts  to 
serve  all  students,  including  immigrant  students.  Immigrant  stu- 
dents are  students  who  come  to  school  primarily  not  speaking  the 
English  language. 
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So  through  Title  I,  now  we  are  asking  that  resources  be  directed 
to  students  who  do  not  speak  EngUsh.  Through  Title  VII,  we  have 
resources  that  will  do  that.  Through  Title  II,  we  will  develop  pro- 
fessionals who  can  assist  local  districts  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

It  is  our  attempt  here  not  to  be  as  targeted  to  immigrant  stu- 
dents, but  to  be  comprehensive  with  regard  to  ways  in  which  we 
meet  the  needs  of  those  students.  So  rather  than  say,  these  re- 
sources are  only  for  immigrant  students,  we  are  saying  these  com- 
prehensive sets  of  policies  and  resources  can  be  organized  in  a  way 
that  can  in  fact  serve  in  a  partnership — the  needs  that  these  stu- 
dents have. 

ADDRESSING  THE  NEEDS  OF  IMMIGRANT  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Payzant.  The  only  thing  I  would  add  is  that  from  the  per- 
spective of  a  local  school  district,  I  think  there  is  a  sequence  of 
need  and  a  sequence  of  response,  that  there  are  situations  that 
arise.  I  will  give  you  a  San  Diego  example  where  in  the  course  of 
a  month  or  two,  a  new  population  of  immigrants  will  start  to  arrive 
in  a  community.  The  most  recent  group  in  San  Diego  were  families 
from  Somalia,  and  it  is  a  first,  not  just  for  that  community  but 
really  for  the  State  or  the  Nation. 

There  are  things  that  school  districts  have  to  do  immediately  to 
try  and  communicate,  to  understand  what  schooling  or  lack  of 
schooling  a  child  has  had,  to  come  to  grips  with  perhaps  a  different 
culture,  different  religions,  different  language,  to  just  make  the  im- 
mediate transition  to  get  children  in  school  and  begin  to  try  to  help 
them. 

I  think  the  case  can  be  made  that  special  resources  are  needed 
for  that  purpose.  Then,  as  Dr.  Garcia  said,  it  becomes  a  part  of  a 
long-term  strategy  that  you  would  provide  for  any  child  who  has 
other  than  English  as  a  first  language,  but  there  often  are  imme- 
diate short-term  needs  that  must  be  met  to  help  school  districts 
and  schools  cope  when  without  any  warning.  In  San  Diego  now 
there  are  over  60  different  first  languages  and  in  Los  Angeles,  close 
to  100,  and  throughout  California,  your  State,  Florida,  Texas,  that 
is  not  unusual  in  this  day  and  age. 

Mr.  Serrano.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  what? 

Mr.  Serrano.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  different  commu- 
nities that  came  here  speaking  a  different  language. 

ENGLISH  AS  A  COMMON  DENOMINATOR 

Mrs.  Bentley.  That  I  think  is  one  of  our  problems.  In  sorne 
Maryland  counties,  we  have  100.  I  have  been  very  interested  in 
this  discussion  on  languages,  because  where  I  grew  up,  in  a  very 
small  town  out  West,  the  families  were  all  immigrants  and  the 
children  were  first  generation — Italian,  Greek,  Slovak,  Slav,  Nor- 
wegian. I  remember  those  in  particular.  Now,  if  we  didn't  have 
English  as  the  common  denom.inator  there,  none  of  us  would  have 
been  able  to  communicate  with  each  other.  That  is  why  I  think 
English  is  so  important. 

The  other  thing  you  were  talking  about,  business  negotiation,  I 
can  remember  when  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
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mission,  and  I  was  in  Hong  Kong  meeting  with  a  Chinese  shipping 
executive,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  China,  they  have  12 
different  dialects,  and  that  they  have  difficulty  communicating  with 
one  another.  English  is  their  common  way  of  communicating  with 
each  other. 

English  has  become  the  international  language  of  communica- 
tion, simply  because  the  Japanese  aren't  going  to  learn  Somalian, 
or  visa-versa.  I  have  been  in  international  affairs  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  is  what  I  find.  I  really  think  that  we  need  to  emphasize 
that  in  this  country,  for  all  of  the  immigrant  children,  if  they  are 
to  improve  their  way  of  life  and  progress,  they  need  a  solid  ground- 
ing in  English. 

DROPOUT  PREVENTION  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  Payzant,  In  1992,  approximately  3.5  million  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  24  dropped  out  of  high  school.  We  have 
some  very  bad  cases  in  our  high  schools  in  the  Baltimore  city  area. 
Unfortunately,  more  than  50  percent  of  them  will  probably  end  up 
on  unemplo3anent  rolls,  a  lot  of  them  falling  into  that  category 
called  crime.  The  costs  to  society  are  self-evident. 

In  your  prepared  statement,  you  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  pro- 
gram terminations  is  the  dropout  demonstrations.  Why? 

Dr.  Payzant.  A  couple  of  reasons,  Mrs.  Bentley.  First  of  all,  we 
are  trying  to  consolidate  some  programs  so  that  we  can  focus  on 
priorities  and  not  have  the  impact  diluted  by  trying  to  do  so  many 
things  that  we  do  a  little  bit  of  everything  but  nothing  very  well. 

Secondly,  we  think  we  have  gotten  good  information  from  the 
dropout  demonstration  projects  that  have  been  funded  in  the  past. 
We  have  a  good  idea  of  things  that  work  and  don't  work. 

Thirdly,  our  overall  strategy  is  to  say  to  school  districts  under 
Title  I  that  you  must  serve  every  school  that  has  a  poverty  level 
of  75  percent  or  above,  which  will  bring  in  some  middle  schools  and 
high  schools  that  districts  have  not  been  serving  under  current  law, 
and  that,  as  part  of  your  school  plan,  we  would  urge  you  to  use  a 
schoolwide  program,  and  develop  strategies  based  on  what  we  have 
learned  from  dropout  prevention  projects  that  will  really  focus  on 
those  students  we  know  are  most  at  risk  for  dropping  out. 

This  will  be  a  more  comprehensive  approach.  It  will  send  the 
message  to  more  schools  and  more  students,  not  only  really  on  a 
few  projects  here  and  there. 

DROPOUT  RATES 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  highest  drop-out 
rate  is  in  any  particular  high  school  anywhere  in  the  country,  from 
the  time  that  they  enter  the  high  school  until  when  they  finish? 

Dr.  Payzant.  I  can't  give  you  specific  data  by  school  district,  but 
I  know  that  there  are  some  schools  in  this  country  that  have  drop- 
out rates  of  50  or  60  percent  or  higher. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Would  you  believe  80  percent? 

Dr.  Payzant.  There  are  some  that  probably  are  that  high,  sure. 

Ms.  Christensen.  Mrs.  Bentley,  our  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Statistics  has  done  various  studies  on  that,  and  there  are 
different  ways  they  define  dropout.  In  fact,  if  you  like,  we  can  sup- 
ply that  for  the  record. 
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[The  information  follows:] 

DEFINITION  OF  SCHOOL  DROPOUT 

In  its  report  entitled,  "Dropout  Rates  in  the  United  States:  1992,"  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  defines  three  different  types  of  school  dropout  rates: 

"Event  rates"  reflect  the  number  of  students  who  drop  out  each  year  without  com- 
pleting high  school. 

"Status  dropout  rates"  represent  the  number  of  students  who  have  not  completed 
and  are  not  enrolled  in  high  school  at  any  one  point  in  time,  regardless  of  when 
they  dropped  out. 

"Cohort  rates"  measure  now  many  students  in  a  specific  group  drop  out  or  eventu- 
ally completed  high  school  over  a  period  of  time. 

A  full  copy  of  the  report,  which  includes  national  data  for  all  three  types  of  drop- 
out rates,  has  been  submitted  to  the  subcommittee.  The  Department  has  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  Census  Bureau  data  on  status  dropout  rates  for  persons 
aged  16  through  19  by  State  and  county,  and  Census  Bureau  data  on  status  dropout 
rates  for  the  Nation's  250  largest  cities. 

SCHOOLS  THAT  FAIL 

Mrs.  Bentley.  I  would  like  to  see  that,  because  we  have  two 
high  schools  in  Baltimore,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  which  have  ex- 
tremely high  drop-out  rates,  to  the  point  of — I  think  you  could  clas- 
sify these  two  schools  as  failures. 

The  question  is,  what  do  we  do  about  these  schools  that  are  fail- 
ures? Because  they  have  an  80-85  percent  drop-out  rate.  Do  we 
take  them  over?  And  what  is  going  to  happen  with  these  two?  The 
State  has  now  threatened  to  take  them  over  and  do  something 
about  them.  What  are  we  going  to  do  in  these  cases?  I  would  like 
an  idea. 

REASONS  FOR  DROPPING  OUT 

Mr.  Payzant.  Let  me  respond  first  in  terms  of  what  we  have 
learned  from  some  of  the  research.  First,  we  find  that  young  people 
that  drop  out  have  had  a  negative  experience  in  school,  so  they  fi- 
nally come  to  the  point  where  they  say,  "It  can't  be  any  worse  on 
the  outside  than  it  is  in  school." 

Secondly,  they  often  are  telling  us  that  they  have  not  had  even 
one  adult  in  their  life  who  they  feel  has  cared  about  them  as  an 
individual. 

And  thirdly,  as  teenagers,  they  see  a  real  importance  of  having 
some  kind  of  income,  so  they  can  do  things  that  other  teenagers 
do — there  is  a  work  issue. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  They  want  that  new  pair  of  shoes. 

Dr.  Payzant.  Exactly. 

So  what  you  have  got  to  have  in  terms  of  both  dropout  preven- 
tion and  recovery  programs  is  something  that  addresses  those 
three  things.  How  can  you  get  young  people  engaged  and  motivated 
and  feeling  success  in  the  academic  part  of  their  lives?  How  can 
you  find  a  mentor  or  other  responsible  adult  that  is  after  them  and 
pushing  them  and  caring  about  them?  And  how  can  you  make  that 
connection  to  the  world  of  work?  Schools  that  have  approached 
their  thinking  in  that  way  and  designed  programs  that  cover  those 
three  priorities  are  having  success. 

The  second  part  of  the  answer  is  that,  in  GOALS  2000  and  our 
ESEA  Reauthorization  proposal,  we  are  very  clear  about  schools 
setting  high  expectations  for  all  students  in  the  school,  and  that  if 
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a  school  doesn't  show  adequate  annual  progress  in  helping  students 
meet  high  standards,  then  the  school  would  immediately  be  the 
target  of  technical  assistance  and  support.  If,  after  a  period  of  time, 
the  school  still  doesn't  succeed,  corrective  action — which  could  in- 
clude takeover,  replacement  of  the  principal  staff,  or  giving  the  par- 
ents the  choice  to  send  them  to  other  public  schools — would  kick 
in.  It  would  be  up  to  the  State  and  local  school  district  to  decide 
what  actions  to  take. 

REDUCING  SCHOOL  VIOLENCE 

Mrs.  Bentley.  In  your  opening  statement  you  talked  about  the 
need  to  make  our  schools  safe.  Aiid  your  budget  does  contain  $100 
million,  as  was  discussed  here,  targeted  specifically  for  safe  schools, 
and  you  mentioned  promoting  non-violent  conflict  resolution  pro- 
grams aimed  at  students. 

Such  efforts  would  focus  on  helping  our  children  avoid  violence 
through  the  prevention  program.  But  they  neglect  a  very  critical 
element;  that  is,  what  can  we  do  right  now.  If  we  are  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  violence  in  the  schools  in  the  long  term,  we  need  to  train 
the  adults  in  our  public  schools  how  to  react  positively.  Do  we  have 
any  programs  specifically  designed  to  teach  adults  to  take  control 
of  the  crisis  to  minimize  negative  consequences? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Those  kinds  of  efforts  would  be  very  appropriate 
under  the  safe  schools  portion  of  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
program.  The  safe  schools  proposal  also  provides  for  a  modest  por- 
tion of  the  money  to  be  spent  for  additional  security  personnel  or 
even  metal  detectors. 

We  believe  that  may  be  part  of  a  short-term  strategy,  but  in  the 
long  haul,  as  you  say,  you  have  got  to  focus  on  prevention  and  work 
with  both  adults  and  young  people  to  that  end. 

SCHOOL  privatization 

Mrs.  Bentley.  We  in  Baltimore  City  public  schools  recently  have 
introduced  TESSERACT,  which  is  the  creation  of  EAI,  in  nine 
schools.  Superintendent  Amprey  has  praised  these  efforts  in  deliv- 
ering quality  education  both  efficiently  and  for  less  money. 

Wliat  are  you  doing  to  evaluate  the  success  of  programs  like  that, 
and  do  you  think  this  program  has  wider  applications? 

Dr.  Payzant.  We  don't  have  any  evaluation  as  yet,  of  the 
TESSERACT  program  of  Educational  Alternatives,  Inc.  (EAI)  in 
Baltimore  and  several  other  sites.  We  don't  see  as  our  role  nec- 
essarily developing  a  specific  evaluation  that  is  just  focused  on  that 
particular  effort. 

In  general,  we  are  interested  in  seeing  what  the  result  would  be 
of  private  companies  that  engage  or  enter  into  a  contract  with 
school  districts  to  manage  some  schools.  We  probably  aren't  going 
to  know  for  a  couple  of  years  what  they  are  because  it  is  brand 
new.  Baltimore  is  only  in  its  second  year.  There  are  several  other 
efforts  around  the  country.  I 

Our  position  on  privatization  is  that  it  is  no  panacea,  that  it  is 
fine  for  local  school  districts  and  schools  that  want  to  move  in  that 
direction  to  do  so,  but  we  think  that  if  there  are  going  to  be  com- 
parisons made  between  private  companies  managing  schools  and 
public  school  officials  managing  them,  that  they  have  got  to  be 
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evaluated  under  the  same  rules  and  on  a  level  playing  field,  or  we 
won't  get  results  that  really  suggest  that  one  is  better  or  worse 
than  the  other. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  I  think  that  is  a  very  valid  point.  I  haven't  visited 
TESSERACT  yet.  I  am  going  to  visit  it  in  about  10  days.  It  is  work- 
ing very  well  in  Baltimore,  very  well.  I  am  extremely  pleased  with 
what  they  are  doing  fi'om  the  first  grade  to  the  fourth.  They  are 
doing  a  tremendous  job. 

Dr.  Payzant.  That  relies  very  heavily  on  parent  involvement. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Right.  They  really  fought  for  three  years  before 
they  were  allowed  to  have  this  system  put  in  the  school,  and  it  is 
working. 

Dr.  Payzant.  In  our  proposal,  under  Title  I,  we  have  a  section 
that  focuses  very  much  on  parent  involvement.  We  suggest  some 
changes  that  are  designed  to  get  parents  more  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  as  partners  with  schools. 

Mrs.  BE^^^LEY.  You  are  right.  Thank  you. 

Thgink  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter,  round  two. 

importance  of  bilingualism 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

These  comments  or  questions  are  for  Dr.  Garcia.  You  and  the 
Chairman  were  discussing  before  the  importance  of  learning  other 
languages,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  that.  I  think  you  were  also 
referring,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  this  country,  through  its 
history,  because  it  has  been  separated  from  the  old  world  and  is 
part  of  the  new  world,  was  always  very  insular.  It  allowed  us  to 
grow  up  throughout  our  history  not  really  learning  other  people's 
cultures  or  languages.  And  I  think  we  are  deficient  in  that,  and  we 
must  do  a  much  better  job  of  doing  that. 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately  in  some  respects,  but  unfortunately 
in  the  overall  respect,  English  has  become  the  language  of  com- 
merce. And  most  people  in  commerce  have  learned  our  language, 
and  we  are  allowed  to  be  lazy  and  not  learn  theirs,  which  leaves 
us  at  some  disadvantage,  because  we  don't  learn  their  language, 
and  also  because  we  don't  understand  their  cultures.  But  that  I 
think  is  arresting  our  language  development. 

Mr.  Garcia,  I  did  not  vote  for  the  Toby  Roth  amendment,  but  I 
have  to  tell  you  I  came  dam  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Based  on  my  arguments? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  we  have  to  get  beyond  risking  offending  one 
another's  ethnicity  and  talk  about  what  we  should  be  doing  here, 
and  that  is  helping  children  to  become  educated,  to  become  part  of 
society,  to  have  mobility,  to  get  a  job,  to  do  better  for  themselves 
and  their  future.  And  I  believe  very  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  to  have  one  language,  a  central  language.  We  can  have 
lots  of  other  languages,  but  we  have  to  have  one  language  where 
we  all  come  together  and  can  communicate  with  one  another. 

And  very  frankly,  and  I  know  this  may  offend  you,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  one  of  the  worst  things  we  have  done  recently  is  to 
insist  through  Federal  law  that  ballots  be  printed  in  other  lan- 
guages. I  think  ballots  should  be  printed  in  our  central  language. 
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and  that  everyone  who  wishes  to  be  a  participant  in  our  society 
should  come  together  on  that  single  language  and  express  their 
votes.  We  have  never  printed  ballots  throughout  our  history  in 
Greek  or  Swedish  or  other  languages  until  this  point  when  we  sud- 
denly decided  that  this  is  permissible. 

I  think  our  differences  are  ones  of  emphasis.  I  am  not  sitting 
here  saying  we  shouldn't  recognize  that  we  are  a  country  of  immi- 
grants that  we  have  lots  of  cultures,  that  they  all  are  important  to 
our  country,  that  we  shouldn't  emphasize  them.  We  should.  But  in 
the  end  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  to  emphasize  is  our  com- 
monality as  a  people.  And  you  don't  have  commonality  without  a 
common  language.  It  allows  you  to  drift  away  from  one  another 
much  too  easily.  And  if  we  don't  have  it,  I  think  we  are  making 
a  mistake. 

I  believe  that  bilingual  education  has  largely  had  the  wrong  em- 
phasis, that  we  have  emphasized  ethnicity  at  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring children  to  be  an  educated  part  of  society  and  having  the 
communications  skills  to  get  a  good  job  and  have  the  economic  mo- 
bility that  is  the  promise  of  our  country  to  everyone  who  is  here. 

TRANSITION  TO  ENGLISH 

I  have  a  teacher  friend,  she  is  now  retired  but  she  taught  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  for  25  years.  She  taught  Spanish.  She  said, 
bilingual  education  is  not  transitional.  It  is  used,  the  money  is  used 
to  preserve  culture  and  is  not  doing  the  job  of  getting  the  children 
the  kind  of  transitions  to  a  single  language  that  it  was  designed 
to  do.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Dr.  Garcia.  I  think  that  is  an  opinion.  Let  me  tell  you  what  the 
data  say.  Most  of  our  bilingual  education  resources  go  to  transi- 
tional bilingual  education,  as  I  indicated  to  Mr.  Bonilla.  In  fact,  our 
own  descriptive  study  of  bilingual  education  found  that  75  percent 
of  all  elemntary  programs  utilize  English  primarily  as  the  instruc- 
tional language.  Only  25  percent  utilize  the  native  language  exten- 
sively. 

So  when  someone  says  to  me,  well,  bilingual  education  isn't  tran- 
sitional, I  say,  well,  75  percent  of  the  resources  going  out,  if  the  re- 
ports we  are  getting  from  schools  are  correct,  are  transitional. 
These  are  independent  reports,  not  case  studies.  We  all  can  give 
personal  opinions,  but  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  that  data.  Even 
when  we  look  at  those  programs  using  the  native  language,  only 
10  percent  of  those  25  percent  are  using  it  in  a  major  sense. 

Quite  frankly,  your  colleague's  opinion  is  exactly  that.  It  is  not 
based  on  a  national  systematic  analysis  of  what  is  happening  in  bi- 
lingual education.  So  I  can  honestly  say  to  Mr.  Bonilla,  what  is 
practiced  out  there  throughout  this  country  is  a  transitional  ap- 
proach, with  an  emphasis  on  English.  That  is  exactly  what  is  going 
on. 

OUTCOME  MEASURES  FOR  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Do  we  have  any  outcome-based  measures  that  you 
use  to  determine  success? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Outcome  measures  with  regard  to  most  students  are 
locally  and  State  driven.  We  have  evaluations  of  our  programs,  and 
we  can  certainly  share  those  evaluations  with  you.  In  those  are 
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some  indications  of  outcomes,  as  well  as  processes  to  be  utilized  in 
the  schools. 

Mr.  Porter.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  outcomes? 

Dr.  Garcia.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  outcomes.  We  have,  as 
Ms.  Bentley  argued,  high  dropout  rates,  high  dropout  amongst  His- 
panics  and  amongst  limited-English-proficient  students.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  we  are  doing  a  good  enough  job.  That  is,  we  have  in 
a  way  tried  to  develop  a  cohesive  and  integrated  policy  with  Title 
VII  being  one  of  a  key  set  of  policy  initiatives  that  we  hope  can  in 
fact  make  us  much  more  happy  with  the  outcomes  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ENGLISH-ONLY  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  METHODS 

Mr.  Porter.  I  understand  that  after  1986,  funding  restrictions 
dictate  that  75  percent  of  funding  must  be  spent  on  native-lan- 
guage-based instruction  methods,  and  only  25  percent  of  alter- 
native programs  such  as  ESL.  Is  that  true? 

Dr.  Garcia.  It  is  true  there  was  a  cap  placed  on  what  we  called 
special  alternative  instructional  programs,  which  are  primarily 
ESL  programs.  So  generally  I  would  say  yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Porter.  Am  I  mixing  this  up  with  what  you  said  a  minute 
ago  about  instruction  being  in  English? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Yes.  There  is  no  indication  that  English  not  be  the 
primary  language  utilized  in  the  transitional  bilingual  education 
programs.  We  are  now  funding  most  of  our  programs  as  transi- 
tioned bilingual.  In  those  programs,  even  though  the  native  lan- 
guage may  be  used,  the  primary  language  of  instruction  is  English. 
So  even  in  those  programs  you  have  English  as  the  primary  in- 
structional language.  So  you  are  confusing  the  two. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  The  cap  is  only  on  programs  that  use  English  exclu- 
sively. 

Dr.  Garcia.  Only  English. 

Mr.  Porter,  I  think  I  understand  that.  Can  I  put  the  rest  of 
these  in  the  record,  because  our  time  is  up. 

I  hope  we  don't  differ  on  where  we  want  to  go.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  goal  of  bilingual  education  is  not  to  emphasize  or  even  pre- 
serve culture.  It  is  to  move  people  into  a  mainstream  of  a  single 
language  that  is  the  language  of  the  nation  and  the  language  of 
commerce,  and  that  without  it  people  have  that  much  less  chance 
of  ever  succeeding  in  a  society  that  is 

Dr.  Garcia.  The  only  thing  I  would  add  is  give  them  the  content, 
the  substance  so  they  can  compete,  the  science,  mathematics,  tech- 
nology. English  alone  won't  do  it.  They  have  to  have  everjrthing 
else  too. 

integration  of  immigrants  into  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Porter.  This  is  nothing  to  do  directly  with  your  program, 
but  I  have  often  thought  we  do  a  very,  very  poor  job  of  integrating 
legal  immigrants  into  our  society,  as  well  as  illegal  immigrants.  We 
kind  of  say,  you  are  here,  okay,  go.  Many  societies  have  programs 
for  immigrants  where  they  teach  the  language,  the  monetary  sys- 
tem, how  to  do  things,  the  transportation — how  to  be  a  part  of  soci- 
ety. 

Dr.  Garcia.  Comprehensive. 
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Mr.  Porter.  I  think  we  do  a  terrible  job  of  bringing  people,  refu- 
gees included,  to  our  shores  and  sort  of  throwing  them  on  society. 

I  sponsored  a  Laotian  couple  and  their  two  children.  This  is 
years  ago,  and  they  came  and  lived  in  our  home  and  he  knew  some 
English,  but  she  didn't  know  a  word  of  it.  We  were  their  only  ties 
to  society.  They  were  just  out  there.  And  I  thought  it  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  do  to  people,  just  kind  of  throw  them  into  a  foreign  place 
without  any  chance  to  get  acclimated  to  it  or  understand  it.  It  al- 
most forces  people  into  a  ghetto  where  they  only  interact  with  one 
another  and  never  become  a  part  of  the  larger  society. 

Dr.  Garcia.  I  agree. 

Dr.  Payzantt.  May  I  give  you  two  specific  examples  from  my  San 
Diego  experience  that  relate  to  the  conversation  you  and  Dr.  Garcia 
have  been  having.  First  of  all,  one  of  the  things  I  always  acknowl- 
edge, if  the  goal  were  simply  to  have  children  learn  street  English, 
then  put  them  out  in  the  playground  and  mix  them  up,  and  they 
will  learn  it.  But  our  goal  is  not  only  literacy  in  English,  but  the 
power  of  the  language  to  do  higher-order  thinking  and  problem 
solving  and  decision  making  in  a  much  more  complex  society.  So 
it  is  a  literacy  goal,  and  a  high  literacy  goal. 

What  we  found  in  San  Diego  were  two  different  kinds  of  pro- 
grams, two  different  approaches.  One  is,  if  you  took  a  monolingual 
Spanish-speaking  child  in  kindergarten  whose  entire  environment, 
outside  of  school,  is  Spanish  speaking,  and  teach  that  child  the 
basic  literacy  skills  in  the  first  language,  the  native  language,  and 
then  begin  to  add  English,  and  we  kept  those  children.  By  third  or 
fourth  grade  at  the  latest  they  had  transitioned  into  a  full  English 
curriculum.  But  it  was  really  important  to  give  them  the  literacy 
experience  in  their  first  language. 

Second,  there  is  another  model  altogether,  where  you  take  a 
monolingual  Spanish-speaking  child  and  a  monolingual  English- 
speaking  child  in  kindergarten  and  teach  them  two  languages,  by 
fifth  grade  those  children  were  performing  as  well  or  better  than 
their  counterparts,  and  doing  it  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

So  we  know  how  to  do  it,  how  to  make  it  possible  for  children 
to  reach  the  goal  of  becoming  literate  in  English,  not  speaking  Eng- 
lish but  becoming  literate,  and  there  is  not  one  best  way,  but  there 
are  some  ways  that  are  better  than  others,  and  we  know  that  from 
our  research  and  experience. 

Mr.  Porter.  We  have  confidence  you  are  going  to  try  to  make  it 
work  better.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Let  me  briefly,  Mr.  Porter,  say  I  realize  this  is  an 
issue  which  will  continue  to  be  discussed,  certainly  in  Congress.  I 
have  often  predicted,  and  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  that  the  next  series 
of  elections,  this  year,  1996,  1998,  2000,  will  center  more  and  more 
on  the  issue  of  immigration  and  language,  especially  if  the  economy 
doesn't  come  back,  because  it  is  an  easy  way  out  of  our  problems, 
to  blame  it  on  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  always  happens. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MULTI-LINGUALISM 

Mr.  Serrano.  It  always  happens.  But  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
as  we  close  this  that  none  of  us  who  support  bilingual  education 
or  the  use  of  other  languages  would  ever  think  of  having  our  chil- 
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dren  not  speak  English.  I  would  be  a  phony  if  I  did  that,  after  I 
used  English  to  attain  a  political  career  and  prominence  within  my 
community. 

But  I  really  think  that  if  in  the  process  of  teaching  some  subject 
matter,  you  also  maintain  a  native  language,  that  only  strengthens 
us  as  a  country.  If  you  do  it  at  the  expense  of  English,  I  agree  with 
you  that  would  be  a  disaster.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Study  after 
study  indicates  that  every  Spanish  American  parent  wants  their 
child  to  learn  English.  And  when  they  are  asked  the  hard  question: 
if  learning  to  master  English  means  they  won't  be  able  to  keep 
Spanish,  what  do  you  want?  They  try  to  say,  "Can't  you  phrase 
that  a  little  differently?"  When  you  push  them  against  the  wall 
they  say,  English,  because  they  know  this  is  where  they  are. 

But  I  think  what  has  happened  to  us  is  that  the  use  of  Spanish, 
especially  in  this  country,  given  the  histories  of  the  Mexico-Amer- 
ican migration  out  West,  the  Cuban  migration  in  Florida,  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  migration  in  the  Northeast,  creates  political  situa- 
tions which  the  same  people  who  attack  our  pay  raise,  our  quote, 
unquote,  "perks,"  our  behavior,  also  do  a  half-hour  of  that  one  hour 
talk  show  on  how  these  people  are  all  speaking  another  language 
and  we  are  going  to  lose  our  English  language.  I  don't  think  they 
should  have  to  fear  that. 

In  fact,  I  will  let  you  in  on  a  little  secret.  When  Hispanics  sit 
around  the  table  and  talk  among  ourselves,  our  biggest  pain  and 
hurt  is  the  fact  that  every  day  our  children  are  forgetting  to  speak 
Spanish  as  they  move  into  English.  All  over  my  neighborhood  and 
my  community  this  fear  exists. 

Mr.  Porter.  That  is  probably  the  same  fear  that  every  ethnic 
group  has  as  they  became  integrated  in  this  society. 

Mr.  Serrano.  But  the  other  side  thinks  just  the  opposite,  that 
we  somehow  are  keeping  one  language  and  forgetting  English. 
When  we  sit  around  among  ourselves,  we  say,  "How  is  your  child 
doing?"  "Oh,  he  can't  speak  a  word  of  Spanish." 

Mr.  Porter.  Perhaps  we  should  exchange  our  ideas  more. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Yes,  an  Oxford-style  debate. 

I  thank  all  of  you  very  much.  This  has  been  more  than  just  a 
hearing;  it  is  been  a  philosophical  discussion.  I  want  to  say  thank 
you  to  all  of  you,  and  I  say  "gracias". 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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TITLE  I  FORMULA 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  most  controversial  proposal  in  H.R.  6  is  the  formula  shift 
for  allocating  Title  I  funds.  Would  you  explain  how  this  would  work  both  in  the 
President's  proposal  and  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  bill? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  President's  proposal  modifies  the  Basic  and  Concentra- 
tion Grants  formulas  to  target  50  percent  of  all  Title  I  Grants  to  Local  Education 
Agencies  (LEAs)  funds  to  the  counties  in  the  highest  poverty  quartile  (those  with 
poverty  rates  over  21  percent).    To  achieve  this  goal,  the  proposal  would: 

•    Increase  the  proportion  of  funds  allocated  through  Concentration  Grants 
from  10  percent  to  50  percent; 


• 


Raise  the  Concentration  Grants  percent  eligibility  threshold  from 
15  percent  to  18  percent  and  count,  for  allocation  purposes,  all  poor 
children  in  all  eligible  counties;  and 

•  Apply  an  "absorption"  factor  to  the  child  count  formula  that  would 
reduce  each  county's  count  of  poor  children  by  2  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  county. 

The  House  bill  largely  retains  current  formulas  for  Basic  and  Concentration 
Grants,  while  creating  a  new  Targeted  Grants  formula  to  distribute  amounts 
appropriated  above  the  fiscal  year  1994  LEA  Grants  funding  level.  This  new 
formula  would: 


• 


Assign  weights  to  five  ranges  based  on  the  number  or  percent  of  poverty 
children  in  an  LEA. 

•  Apply  the  assigned  weights  to  the  percent  or  number  of  children  counted 
in  each  range,  with  only  those  children  above  each  threshold  receiving 
the  higher  weights. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  would  require  that  the  Department  allocate 
Title  I  funds  directly  to  local  educational  agencies  instead  of  to  counties.  It  also 
would  require  that  formulas  utilize  updated  poverty  counts  rather  than  decennial 
census  data  that  change  only  once  every  ten  years.  Under  the  Targeted  Grants 
formula.  States  would  have  the  option  to  use  other  poverty  data  to  suballocate 
funds  to  LEAs  serving  areas  with  fewer  than  20,000  people. 

TITLE  I  FUNDING 

Mr.  Natcher.  Should  this  Committee  delay  increasing  Title  I  funding  until 
after  the  reauthorization  process  is  completed? 

Dr.  Payzant.  I  believe  that  funding  for  Title  I,  even  as  currently  structured, 
should  be  increased  because  of  the  tremendous  need  for  the  program.     The 
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educational  needs  of  poor  children  and  schools  are  growing,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  hold  off  on  making  the  investment  required  to  serve  those  needs. 

We  are  already  making  changes  in  the  current  program  in  anticipation  of 
a  new  law.  For  example,  we  have  proposed  changes  to  the  current  regulations 
that  would  give  flexibility  to  States  that  have  already  developed  assessment 
systems  in  support  of  education  reform  efforts  to  use  their  system  to  evaluate 
Title  I  program  effectiveness.  In  our  monitoring  of  Title  I,  we  are  focusing  on 
how  States  can  improve  project  performance  and  we  are  providing  technical 
assistance  to  States  and  school  districts  on  ways  to  link  Title  I  with  overall  State 
education  reform  efforts.  We  are  also  continuing  to  identify  exemplary  projects 
and  distribute  information  about  them. 

Reauthorization  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  restructure  Title  I  into  a 
program  that  ties  in  closely  with  the  school  reform  efforts  envisioned  in  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  by:  (1)  emphasizing  challenging  standards  that 
all  children  are  expected  to  meet;  (2)  providing  new  flexibility  for  schools  in 
return  for  a  commitment  to  improving  student  performance;  (3)  coordinating  and 
integrating  Title  I  services  with  other  educational  services  and,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  with  community  health  and  social  services;  and  (4)  targeting  more 
funding  to  high-poverty  districts  and  schools.  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
enact  new  legislation  incorporating  these  reforms  this  year  and  that  increased 
funds  would  support  a  restructured  Title  I  program. 

TEACHER  TItAINING 

Mr.  Natcher.  Given  your  large  commitment  to  development  of  existing 
teachers,  why  no  funds  for  training  of  new  teachers  as  authorized  in  Title  V  of 
the  1992  Higher  Education  Amendments  (HEA)? 

Dr.  Payzant.  We  intend  to  support  the  reform  of  teacher  education  through 
our  proposal  for  the  new  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program.  Our 
proposal  reflects  a  comprehensive  approach  to  professional  development  that 
includes  both  preservice  and  inservice  education.  It  addresses  preservice  teacher 
education  through  the  following  specific  provisions: 

•  States  must  develop  a  strategy  for  professional  development  that 
includes  recruitment  and  preservice  and  induction. 

•  States  must  describe  the  steps  they  will  take  to  reform  the  licensure, 
certification,  and  recertification  of  teachers  and  administrators. 

•  States  and  institutions  of  higher  education  must  use  their  Eisenhower 
funds  to  support  the  States'  professional  development  strategies,  which 
must  include  efforts  to  reform  preservice  education. 
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The  Department  will  also  continue  to  support  the  National  Board  of 
Professional  Teaching  Standards  under  the  Federal  activities  part  of  this 
program.   The  Board  vnW  set  national  standards  for  the  preparation  of 
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teachers;  this  will  lead  colleges  and  universities  to  restructure  their 
teacher  education  programs  so  that  their  graduates  can  meet  those 
standards. 

The  authorities  in  HEA  Title  V  would  not  provide  as  effective  a  mechanism 
for  improving  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  teachers,  including  new  ones.  Most  of 
the  Title  V  authorities,  including  the  Part  A  formula  grant  program,  focus 
primarily  on  inservice  education. 

IMPACT  AID  REAUTHORIZATION  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Would  you  describe  for  the  Committee  the  Impact  Aid 
proposal  in  the  President's  budget  as  well  as  the  related  provision  in  H.R.  6? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  President's  proposal  for  the  reauthorization  of  Impact 
Aid  provides  for  a  comprehensive  restructuring  of  the  program.  The  following  are 
the  key  elements  of  the  President's  proposal  and  of  H.R.  6. 

Under  the  administration's  Impact  Aid  proposal: 

•  Section  2,  Payments  for  Federal  Property,  would  be  eliminated. 

•  Eligibility  for  restructured  Basic  Support  Payments  would  be  limited  to 
children  currently  eligible  under  section  3(a);  no  payments  would  be 
authorized  for  "b"  children. 

•  The  formula  for  Basic  Payments  would  be  simplified,  taking  into 
consideration  only  the  student  count  (with  students  from  Indian  lands 
weighted  an  extra  25  percent),  the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  in  each 
State,  and  the  average  share  of  revenues  for  education  raised  locally  in 
each  State.  If  appropriations  were  insufficient  to  fully  fund  this 
formula,  payments  would  be  ratably  reduced. 

•  A  separate  formula  would  provide  for  Supplemental  Payments  for 
federally  connected  children  with  disabilities. 

•  Payments  under  section  3(d)(2)(B)  would  be  eliminated,  as  would  special 
consideration  for  coterminous  districts. 

•  Special  pajonents  would  be  provided  to  LEAs  experiencing  sudden 
increases  in  children  due  to  Department  of  Defense  restructuring. 

•  The  current  construction  authority  would  be  replaced  with  a  new 
formula  for  Payments  for  Capital  Improvements  to  LEAs  with  at  least 
50  percent  children  living  on  Indian  lands. 
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Under  H.R.  6: 


• 


• 


The  section  2,  Payments  for  Federal  Property,  method  of  determining 
estimated  values  of  Federal  property  would  be  modified  so  that  full 
entitlement  for  many  eligible  school  districts  would  increase.  As  a 
result,  funds  would  likely  shift  from  rural  to  suburban  districts. 

Payments  would  continue  to  be  authorized  on  behalf  of  military  "b"  and 
low-rent  housing  "b"  children  but  not  for  civilian  "b"s. 


•  A  new  formula  that  uses  weighted  student  counts  and  four  alternative 
methods  of  estimating  the  local  cost  of  educating  the  children  would 
replace  the  current  formula.  If  appropriations  were  insufficient  to 
provide  payments  of  the  full  cost,  a  complex  method  of  reducing 
payments  would  be  used,  based  on  the  percent  of  federally  connected 
children  enrolled  in  each  LEIA  and  the  share  of  the  budget  funded  by 
Impact  Aid. 

•  A  separate  formula  would  be  provided  for  Supplemental  Pa3anents  for 
federally  connected  children  with  disabilities. 

•  Special  additional  payments  would  be  provided  for  three  categories  of 
heavily  "impacted"  LEAs. 

•  Payments  would  be  authorized  for  LEAs  experiencing  sudden  increases 
in  children  due  to  Department  of  Defense  restructuring. 

•  The  current  Construction  authority  would  be  modified. 

EFFECT  OF  IMPACT  AID  PROPOSALS  ON  DISTRICTS 
WITH  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  "B"  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  would  this  mean  for  school  districts  with  large  numbers 
of  "b"  students  like  Hardin  County,  Kentucky? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  President's  proposal  would  eliminate  all  pajonents  for  "b" 
students;  the  House  bill  would  eliminate  pajTnents  for  "civilian  b"  students  and 
retain  "military  b"  and  "low  rent  housing  b"  students.  Under  the  President's 
proposal,  1,200  school  districts  would  no  longer  receive  payments  under  the 
program,  while  under  the  House  bill  a  lesser  number,  approximately  125,  would 
be  excluded. 

It  is  important  when  considering  these  proposals  to  examine  not  only  the 
effect  of  the  elimination  of  "b"  payments,  but  also  the  effect  of  the  other  formula 
changes.  In  many  instances,  the  formula  changes  proposed  by  the  administration 
would  result  in  increased  pa5mients  to  certain  school  districts,  even  those  with 
large  numbers  of  "b"  children.  The  following  chart  shows  the  actual  1992 
payment  for  selected  districts  and  the  comparable  payments  under  the 
administration  and  House  formulas. 
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SAMPLE  IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSALS 


Number  of 

Comparable 

Comparable 

Children 

FY  1992 

Payment- 

Payment-- 

"a"        "b" 
0     3,968 

Payment 
$684,257 

Admin 

$0 

HR6  ^ 

Hardin  County,  KY 

$387,130 

Anne  Arundel,  MD 

2,563     9,704 

3,382,530 

7,488,504 

3,873,212 

St.  Mary's  Co.,  MD 

673     3,185 

1,370,783 

1,935,700 

960,668 

North  Chicago,  IL 

1,535        451 

2,644,758 

3,828,618 

2,259,171 

San  Felipe-D.R.,  TX 

286     1,043 

254,032 

468,497 

272,526 

San  Francisco,  CA 

1,528     2,823 

1,274,451 

1,425,401 

1,536,429 

New  York  City,  NY 

3,214   96,399 

7,541,376 

10,663,605 

28,151,987 

We  are  unable  to  simulate  the  effect  of  the  Learning  Opportunity  Threshold  (LOT)  reduction 
methodology  specified  in  H.R.  6;  the  numbers  shown  reflect  the  H.R.  6  formula  prior  to  the 
application  of  LOT.  Because  LOT  considers  the  dependence  of  each  school  district  on  its  Impact 
Aid  payment,  under  that  methodology,  payments  to  many  LEAs  may  be  significantly  less  than  those 
shown  here.  Because  Impact  Aid  comprises  only  a  small  share  of  New  York  City's  and  San 
Francisco's  budgets,  payments  for  both  those  LEAs  could  be  substantially  reduced  under  the  LOT 
methodology  from  the  payments  shown. 


IMPACT  AID  REAUTHORIZATION  PROPOSALS 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  formula  proposed  by  the  administration  would  redirect 
"a"  payments  to  districts  that  have  a  high  average  per-pupil  expenditure,  a 
relatively  high  share  of  which  is  provided  from  local  revenues.  The  increased 
payments  on  behalf  of  "a"  children  in  such  districts  would  more  than  compensate 
for  the  elimination  of  "b"  pa3Tnents. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Does  your  proposal  provide  a  mechanism  for  helping  districts 
when  military  bases  close  down? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Our  reauthorization  proposal  for  Impact  Aid  would  eliminate 
the  current  authority  under  section  3(e)  for  four  years  of  phase-out  payments  for 
school  districts  that  experience  a  loss  of  federally  connected  students  due  to  a 
decrease  in  Federal  activities,  such  as  a  base  closure.  We  believe  such  payments 
are  unnecessary,  given  the  annual  enactment  of  appropriations  language  that 
authorizes  payments  to  be  made  based  on  prior-year  data,  allowing  districts 
experiencing  a  base  closure  adequate  time  to  plan  for  the  decreasing  enrollment. 


While  we  have  proposed  the  elimination  of  the  section  3(e)  authority,  we 
believe  there  may  still  be  a  need  for  some  other  kinds  of  assistance  to  these  school 
districts.  The  $2  million  we  are  requesting  would  provide  assistance  to  school 
districts  that  are  being  adversely  affected  by  military  base  closures  and  realign- 
ments. Appropriate  assistance  may  include  help  in  restructuring  educational 
programs  or  in  redesigning  facility  utilization. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  What  is  the  Department's  position  on  Department  of  Defense 
funding  of  Impact  Aid  costs  currently  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  Administration  opposes  any  effort  to  shift  funding  for 
Basic  Support  Payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
SPECIAL  ALTERNATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  I  understand  that  after  1986,  funding  restrictions  dictate  that 
75  percent  of  funding  must  be  spent  on  native  language  based  instruction  method 
and  25  percent  for  alternative  programs  such  as  ESL  (English  as  a  second 
language)  and  immersion.  Does  this  funding  method,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
result  in  schools  subscribing  to  native  language  based  instruction  method,  in  an 
attempt  to  tap  into  the  heavier  funded  program? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Under  current  law,  no  more  than  25  percent  of  Part  A  funds 
may  be  used  for  instructional  projects  that  use  English  exclusively.  However, 
native  language  methods,  such  as  transitional  bilingual  education,  also  use 
English  and  often  use  English  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  use  the  native 
language.  Consequently,  schools  that  choose  to  implement  native  language 
programs  have  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  determining  the  extent  of  native 
language  use.  The  Department's  legislative  proposal  would  retain  the  25  percent 
cap  on  funding  for  projects  that  propose  to  use  English  exclusively  for  Enhance- 
ment Grants  and  for  Comprehensive  School  Grants,  but  would  lift  the  restriction 
in  the  case  of  Comprehensive  District  Grants. 

Mr.  Porter.  Should  these  restrictions  be  relieved  so  as  to  allow  the  schools 
the  flexibility  to  implement  whatever  program  they  feel  best  serves  their  minority 
language  students? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Under  current  law  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  under  the 
Department's  proposed  legislation,  schools  have  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  to 
choose  the  instructional  method  they  believe  best  serves  their  limited  English 
proficient  students.  Current  law  and  the  Department's  legislative  proposal 
establish  no  requirements  as  to  the  extent  the  native  language  is  used  in 
transitional  bilingual  education  projects.  Some  transitional  bilingual  projects  use 
the  native  language  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  clarification  when 
students  have  not  understood  an  English  language  lesson.  Others  use  the  native 
to  a  far  greater  extent.  However,  the  primary  purpose  of  all  these  projects  is  to 
teach  English  and  to  prepare  students  to  meet  grade  promotion  and  graduation 
standards.  In  the  Department's  reauthorization  proposal,  the  25  percent  cap 
would  apply  only  to  Enhancement  Grants  and  Comprehensive  School  Grants. 

Mr.  Porter.  Is  there  evidence  to  show  that  alternative  programs  have  been 
successful,  and  if  so,  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  more  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  them  in  the  future? 
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Dr.  Garcia.  The  Department  has  evidence  of  the  success  of  well- 
implemented  alternative  programs.  The  Department  has  similar  evidence  for  well- 
implemented  transitional  bilingual  education  and  developmental  bilingual 
education  programs.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  demonstrating  the 
superiority  of  alternative  approaches  over  other  instructional  methods  in  serving 
limited  English  proficient  students.  The  "best"  method  most  often  depends  on  the 
local  context:  the  diversity  of  languages  spoken  by  limited  English  proficient 
children  in  the  schools,  the  availability  of  teachers  fluent  in  those  languages,  and 
other  local  factors. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  On  what  basis  will  the  59  additional  projects  to  train  new 
teachers  be  awarded?    In  what  methods  will  these  teachers  be  trained? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Applications  will  be  evaluated  based  on  selection  criteria  to  be 
published  in  program  regulations.  The  Department  has  typically  received 
applications  representing  a  wide  range  of  classroom  instructional  methods. 
However,  some  personnel  development  applicants  specify  a  particular  instructional 
method.  The  Department  would  not  favor  applications  that  emphasize  a 
particular  instructional  method. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  FUNDING  INCREASE 

Mr.  Porter.  Considering  the  fact  that  we  are  in  constrained  fiscal  times, 
could  your  funding  increase  be  better  spent  on  programs  such  as  Even  Start  or 
Chapter  2? 

Dr.  Garcia.  As  you  can  imagine,  the  Department  had  a  difficult  time  in 
fiscal  year  1995  allocating  scarce  resources  among  the  many  high-priority 
programs  we  administer.  It  was  our  decision  that  the  proposed  funding 
allocations  represented  the  best  possible  choice. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  does  not  favor  continued  authorization  or 
funding  of  Chapter  2.  Given  the  major  increase  the  administration  is  proposing 
for  Head  Start  and  other  early  childhood  programs,  we  believe  that  our  request 
for  Even  Start  is  adequate.  Because  many  school  districts  are  experiencing  a 
major  influx  of  immigrant  and  other  limited  English  proficient  children,  our 
request  for  Bilingual  Education  seems  quite  reasonable. 

USE  OF  ENGLISH 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  elaborate  on  your  statement  during  the  hearing  that 
85  percent  of  programs  are  transitional  programs  which  utilize  English  primarily. 

Dr.  Garcia.  The  recently  completed  "Descriptive  Study  of  Services  to 
Limited  English  Proficient  Students"  collected  data  from  a  representative  sample 
of  school  districts  that  receive  Title  VTI  funding.  The  study  found  that  at  the 
elementary  level,  only  28  percent  of  limited  English  proficient  students  were 
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served  by  programs  that  used  the  native  language  extensively,  26  percent  by 
programs  making  significant  use  of  the  native  language,  22  percent  by  programs 
that  made  some  native  language  use  and  23  percent  were  in  programs  that  used 
English  exclusively.  At  the  high  school  level,  10  percent  of  limited  English 
proficient  students  were  in  programs  that  used  the  native  language  extensively, 
15  percent  were  in  programs  that  made  significant  native  language  use,  29  percent 
were  in  programs  that  made  some  native  language  use  and  46  percent  were  in 
programs  with  instruction  exclusively  in  English. 

PARENT  PARTICIPATION  AND  COORDINATION  IN  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  specific  mechanism  or  plans  are  proposed  to  ensure 
significantly  increased  parental  participation,  and  better  collaboration  and 
coordination,  of  Title  I? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  administration's  bill  recognizes  that  the  severe  problems 
facing  schools  in  high-poverty  communities  will  require  more  intensive  support 
and  involvement  of  parents,  the  community,  and  other  agencies  that  serve 
children,  youth,  and  families.  To  increase  parental  involvement  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  also  ensure  more  productive  school  collaboration  with 
community  resources,  the  bill  would: 

•  Require  all  schools  receiving  Title  I  funds  to  enter  into  compacts  with 
parents  that  spell  out  the  goals,  expectations,  and  responsibilities  of 
schools  and  parents  as  partners  in  education. 

•  Permit  Title  I  programs  to  provide  more  comprehensive  services  and 
programs  for  parents  and  families  than  are  allowed  under  the  current 
law,  and  broaden  Even  Start  eligibility  to  make  young  teen  parents 
eligible  for  services  that  must  include  home-based  instruction  and  other 
parent  education  to  support  the  learning  of  young  children  from  birth 
to  age  8. 

•  Emphasize  school  and  district  capacity-building  for  parent  involvement 
by  requiring  that  each  of  10  new  comprehensive  regional  technical 
assistance  centers,  which  would  absorb  the  activities  of  existing 
categorical  centers,  maintain  special  expertise  to  strengthen  parent 
involvement. 

•  Encourage  school  districts  to  coordinate  and  integrate  Title  I  services 
with  other  educational  services,  including  Head  Start  and,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  with  community  health  and  social  services,  and  remove  barriers 
to  collaboration  and  service  integration  by  making  requirements  for  our 
Title  I  programs  more  compatible  with  those  of  other  agencies. 


• 


Require  high-poverty  elementary  schools  to  ensure  health  screening  for 
all  of  their  children. 
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IMPROVn^G  THE  TEACHING  FORCE 

Mr.  Stokes.  With  regard  to  teaching  quality  and  standards,  what  functional 
areas  of  the  teaching  force  need  the  most  improvement?  What  plans  are 
underway  to  address  this  problem? 

Dr.  Payzant.  We  believe  the  greatest  need  lies  in  promoting  a  teaching 
force  knowledgeable  in  content  areas  and  with  the  ability  to  teach  diverse  student 
populations,  including  those  with  special  needs,  such  as  children  who  are  limited- 
English  proficient,  gifted  and  talented,  economically  disadvantaged,  or  who  have 
disabilities.  As  challenging  academic  standards  are  developed  and  adopted  by 
States  and  local  districts,  educators  in  all  areas  will  require  professional 
development  so  that  they  can  be  prepared  to  teach  to  these  standards. 

The  centerpiece  of  our  efforts  in  professional  development  is  our  proposal 
for  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program.  This  program,  which 
would  expand  the  current  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
program  to  include  all  the  core  academic  subjects,  will  aid  States  and  local 
districts  in  developing  and  implementing  comprehensive  strategies  for  professional 
development.  Through  support  for  intensive,  high-quality  professional 
development,  this  program  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  helping  all 
teachers  prepare  their  students  to  achieve  to  challenging  standards.  States  and 
districts  will  have  the  flexibility  to  identify  specific  areas  that  need  improvement 
and  then  support  professional  development  in  those  areas. 

SCHOOL  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  Stokes.  School  violence  in  one  of  the  major  issues  facing  far  too  many 
of  our  Nation's  schools.  To  what  extent  have  you  identified  or  developed 
programs  that  work? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Preventing  violence  is  a  very  complex  issue.  There  is  no 
single  "program"  that  will  work.  Rather,  in  order  to  be  effective  in  preventing 
violence,  schools  need  to  develop  multiple  strategies  that  employ  the  resources  of 
the  entire  community.  Such  a  comprehensive  approach  should  include,  at  a 
minimum,  conducting  a  needs  assessment;  establishing  and  enforcing  a  code  of 
conduct  that  includes  "zero  tolerance"  policies  related  to  violence  and  possession 
of  weapons,  and  developing  alternative  disciplinary  sanctions,  besides  suspension 
and  expulsion,  for  students  who  violate  these  policies;  educating  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  community  about  school  safety  issues  and  strategies,  and  actively 
involving  them  and  students  in  policy  and  program  development;  developing  and 
implementing  curricula;  training  school  personnel;  improving  school  security, 
which  may  include  adding  security  guards  and  installing  metal  detectors; 
providing  students  with  skills,  such  as  conflict  resolution,  peer  mediation,  and 
anger  management,  to  resist  engaging  in  violent  behavior;  and  coordinating 
school-based  activities  with  law  enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social  service,  and 
other  related  efforts  in  the  community.  What  we  know  doesn't  work  is  a  singular 
solution,  such  as  the  simple  installation  of  metal  detectors,  in  the  absence  of  a 
comprehensive  approach. 
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CHAPTER  1  REFORMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  made  in  Chapter  1. 

Dr.  Payzant.  In  the  past  year,  the  administration  has  presented  an 
ambitious  set  of  legislative  proposals  that  would  support  comprehensive  reform, 
rather  than  piecemeal  improvements,  in  all  Federal  programs  including  Chapter  1. 
In  addition,  the  Department  has  a  structure  in  place  to  institutionalize  manage- 
ment reforms  across  Department  programs,  and  a  new  vision  of  where  the 
Department  is  headed.  These  preliminary  steps  are  designed  to  complement  and 
reinforce  each  other  and  make  the  promise  of  comprehensive  school  reform  a 
reality  in  this  country. 

The  administration's  reauthorization  bill  is  designed  to  ensure  that  we  do 
not  repeat  past  mistakes  with  the  Chapter  1  program.  The  bill  implements  much 
of  what  we  have  learned  about  the  kinds  of  educational  reforms  that  will  help 
children  most  at  risk  of  failure.  For  example,  the  bill  recognizes  that,  for  Federal 
programs  to  be  efTective,  they  must  be  integrated  into  ongoing,  locally  based 
reform  efforts  and  not  merely  provide  supplemental  instruction  to  narrow 
categories  of  at-risk  students  for  a  small  part  of  the  school  day. 

Toward  this  end,  the  bill  would  restructure  Chapter  1,  which  would  again 
be  known  as  Title  I,  to: 

•  Focus  on  challenging  standards  -  the  same  challenging  standards 
expected  of  all  children  --  rather  than  perpetuating  a  remedial  track  that 
focuses  on  low-level  skills. 

•  Target  more  funds  to  schools  and  communities  with  high  concentrations 
of  low-income  families,  to  ensure  that  funds  go  to  all  high-poverty 
schools  in  amounts  large  enough  to  make  a  difference. 

•  Replace  current  standards  and  assessment  practices  with  challenging 
State  standards  and  State-designed  assessment  systems. 

•  Create  a  new  design  for  the  program  that  would  make  States,  districts, 
and  schools  accountable  for  significant  student  outcomes  in  return  for 
more  flexibility  to  decide  how  funds  would  be  used. 

•  Encourage  more  high-poverty  schools  to  implement  substantial  reforms 
through  schoolwide  programs,  and  require  schools  not  operating 
schoolwide  programs  to  focus  on  challenging  standards  and  outcomes  for 
children  targeted  for  services,  using  strategies  that  extend  the  amount 
and  quality  of  learning  time. 
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PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  Stokes.  For  the  record,  please  provide  an  assessment  of  the  programs 
under  your  auspices  that  include  significant  parental  involvement  as  a  criteria. 
Describe  the  success  and  shortcoming  of  each  of  these  programs.  What  factors  for 
success  are  built-ins  under  the  Even  Start  program? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Parent  involvement  has  been  part  of  all  of  the 
Title  I/Chapter  1  programs  since  the  1960s,  although  the  statutory  approach  has 
varied  over  time.  The  1988  amendments  established  new  requirements  for 
parental  involvement  activities,  expanded  the  purposes  of  parental  involvement 
in  LEA  Grants  and  Migrant  Education  programs,  required  local  evaluation  of 
parental  involvement,  and  addressed  the  literacy  needs  of  parents  by  creating  the 
Even  Start  program. 

Findings  from  the  1992  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1  show  that,  since 
1988,  districts  receiving  Chapter  1  funds  have  expanded  their  parental  involve- 
ment activities.  Besides  holding  traditional  parent-teacher  conferences,  nearly 
75  percent  of  districts  sponsored  home-based  education  activities  in  the  1990-91 
school  year,  compared  with  46  percent  in  1987-88.  Also,  the  number  of  schools 
reporting  that  parents  are  helping  their  children  with  homework  and  serving  as 
school  volunteers  in  Chapter  1  programs  has  increased  substantially  since  the 
mid-1980s.  Poorer  schools  are  more  likely  to  offer  activities  for  Chapter  1 
parents,  except  in  the  area  of  home-based  activities. 

This  evidence  shows  that,  even  though  schools  have  reached  out  to  parents, 
they  still  have  far  to  go  to  engage  them  actively  in  their  children's  education.  At 
the  same  time,  research  indicates  that  parents  want  to  be  more  involved,  but  often 
do  not  know  how.  The  administration's  approach  is  to  help  parents  and  schools 
develop  an  ongoing  dialogue  around  children's  achievement  by  requiring  that  all 
schools  receiving  Title  I  funds  institute  compacts  with  parents  identifying  mutual 
responsibilities  to  help  each  child  succeed. 

The  Even  Start  program  is  based  on  the  belief  that  children's  early  learning 
is  greatly  influenced  by  their  parents,  that  parents  must  develop  and  value  their 
own  literacy  skills  in  order  to  support  their  children's  educational  success,  and 
that  parents  are  their  children's  first  and  best  teachers.  Coming  from  this 
background.  Even  Start  provides  a  coordinated  approach  to  family  literacy  by 
integrating  programs  for  early  childhood  education,  adult  basic  education,  and 
parenting  education.  Evaluation  of  Even  Start  indicates  that  participation  in 
Even  Start  core  services  is  especially  high  for  the  early  childhood  and  parenting 
components,  and  that  services  appear  to  have  positive  short-term  effects  on 
children's  readiness  for  school  and  language  development  -  effects  that  are  as 
large  as  those  seen  in  studies  of  other  high-quality  preschool  programs,  if  not 
larger. 

One  key  feature  that  enhances  the  program's  ability  to  provide  a  range  of 
services  is  the  requirement  that  projects  establish  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  agencies  to  avoid  duplicating  services.    This  strategy  provides  for  optimal 
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use  of  limited  resources  and  allows  projects  to  concentrate  resources  to  fill  service 
gaps.  In  1991,  each  Even  Start  project  was  involved  in  an  average  of  27  different 
cooperative  arrangements  with  schools,  Head  Start  programs,  local  government 
agencies  and  community  organizations,  foundations,  volunteer  groups, 
postsecondary  institutions,  and  churches. 

BENEFITS  OF  EVEN  START 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  budget  request  includes  a  $26.6  million  increase  for  Even 
Start.  What  is  the  primary  benefit  of  this  investment  for  children  at-risk,  or 
historically  disadvantaged  children? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Like  Head  Start,  Even  Start  is  an  important  component  of  the 
administration's  response  to  the  national  school  readiness  goal.  The  program 
complements  Head  Start  by  providing  services  to  low-income  families  with  infants 
and  youngsters  in  primary  school  as  well  as  preschoolers.  In  addition,  the 
program  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  parents'  education,  and  the  role  of  the 
parent  in  the  educational  development  of  the  young  child,  by  providing  adult 
literacy  and  parenting  activities.  By  helping  disadvantaged  parents  ~  as  well  as 
their  children  —  bolster  educational  skills,  the  program  demonstrates  an  integrated 
model  of  family  literacy  that  promises  to  help  children  learn  to  challenging 
standards  once  they  enter  school.  That  approach  may  also  lessen  the  need  for 
remediation  during  the  school  years. 

The  proposed  increase  would  provide  States  with  funding  to  continue 
projects  begun  in  previous  years,  and  would  provide  about  $45  million  to  initiate 
an  estimated  235  new  projects. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  your  professional  judgement,  what  major  provisions  are 
needed  to  make  bilingual  programs  more  effective? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Under  current  law,  Title  VII  grants  typically  are  small  and 
operate  apart  from  the  overall  school  program.  Regular  classroom  teachers  are 
often  unaware  of  the  methods  of  the  bilingual  program  operating  in  the  school 
and  unprepared  to  serve  language  minority  students  once  they  exit  from  the 
bilingual  program.  Our  reauthorization  proposal  would  move  these  projects  into 
the  educational  mainstream  of  the  school  and  district.  Bilingual  programs  would 
be  integrated  into  the  overall  school  program.  I  believe  this  new  approach  would 
be  a  major  step  forward  in  making  bilingual  programs  more  effective. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  FUNDING  INCREASE 

Mr.  Stokes.  With  respect  to  Instructional  Services,  a  10  percent  increase 
is  proposed.  This  amount  is  $16  million  more  than  the  current  funding  level  for 
a  total  of  $165  million  in  fiscal  year  1995.  What  major  new  programs  would  be 
implemented? 
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Dr.  Garcia.  Under  the  Department's  legislative  proposal,  the  majority  of 
Instructional  Services  funds  would  be  available  for  Enhancement  Grants, 
Comprehensive  School  Grants  and  Comprehensive  District  Grants.  These  new 
programs  would  require  districts  to  develop  extensive  plans  for  providing  services 
to  limited  English  proficient  students.  In  the  case  of  Comprehensive  School  and 
District  grants,  the  program  must  provide  services  to  all  limited  English  proficient 
students  in  the  school  or  district.  Consequently,  awards  would  be  larger  than 
under  current  law.  This  new  approach  would  be  far  more  consistent  with 
systemic  educational  reform  than  the  current  program  mix. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  will  the  increase  requested  for  the  National  Clearing- 
house for  Bilingual  Education  allow  the  Clearinghouse  to  do  better?  What  new 
initiatives  were  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1994? 

Dr.  Garcia.  The  proposed  $20,000  increase  for  the  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Bilingual  Education  would  permit  the  Clearinghouse  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  activity. 

Mr.  Stokes.  With  respect  to  Bilingual  Support  Services,  what  are  some  of 
the  most  important  types  of  professional  development  model  projects  that  would 
be  supported? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Under  our  legislative  proposal,  the  Academic  Excellence 
program  would  no  longer  be  limited  to  instructional  service  projects,  but  would 
include  model  professional  development  projects  as  well.  Model  professional 
development  projects  could  be  designed  to  provide  inservice  training  for 
instructional  personnel  currently  serving  limited  English  proficient  students  as 
well  as  preservice  programs  serving  individuals  preparing  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession. 

GOALS  2000:    BUILDING  ON  CURRENT  STATE  REFORM  EFFORTS 

Mrs.  Lowey.  In  States  where  comprehensive  reform  is  already  underway. 
Goals  2000  would  provide  funding  for  local  initiatives  aimed  at  carrying  out  those 
reforms.  How  will  the  Department  determine  which  States  are  pursuing  reform 
and  what  criteria  will  be  used  to  judge  the  quality  of  that  reform  effort? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Many  States  are  already  developing  reform  plans  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  Goals  2000.  No  State  will  be  expected  to  go  back  and 
start  over  again.  For  all  States,  the  Secretary  will  judge  the  reform  effort  by 
determining  whether  the  State  has  established  challenging  academic  standards  for 
all  students,  whether  the  State  has  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  reform  plan  as 
called  for  in  the  Goals  2000  Act,  and  whether  the  State  has  provided  reasonable 
benchmarks  against  which  its  progress  can  be  judged.  States  will  submit  their 
reform  plans  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  --  that  requirement  covers  plans  to  be 
developed  under  Goals  2000  and  those  that  are  already  in  place. 

In  reviewing  those  plans,  the  Secretary  will  use  a  peer  review  process  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  experts  on  the  adequacy  of  the  reform  plan  and  its  likelihood 
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of  success.  These  peer  reviewers  will  visit  each  State  to  gather  first-hand 
information  to  supplement  information  included  in  the  State  plan.  Section  306 
of  the  Act  describes  both  the  process  States  are  to  use  in  developing  plans  and  the 
components  the  plan  is  to  contain.  Peer  reviewers  v/ill  determine  how  well  States 
have  addressed  the  contents  of  this  section  of  the  Act.  As  part  of  each  plan, 
States  will  have  to  include  timelines  for  completion  of  each  part  of  the  plan  and 
benchmarks  to  be  used  to  determine  how  well  reform  is  progressing.  The 
Department  will  use  these  timelines  and  benchmarks,  and  yearly  reports  from 
States,  to  assess  progress. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  In  funding  local  projects,  will  the  Department  give  priority  to 
any  particular  type  of  reform  effort? 

Dr.  Payzant.  States  will  have  the  responsibility  for  making  grants  to  local 
school  districts,  so  any  priorities  for  particular  types  of  reform  efforts  will  be 
those  established  by  the  States.  State  applications  will  describe  how  States  intend 
to  make  local  awards. 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Far  too  many  of  our  schools  lack  the  capacity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  revolutionary  changes  in  telecommunications,  computers,  and 
other  technologies,  which  are  literally  changing  the  way  we  live  and  work.  There 
are  at  least  two  pressing  reasons  why  we  should  invest  in  this  area:  (1)  the 
competitive  job  market  that  awaits  our  children  will  demand  that  they  be 
comfortable  with  these  new  technologies  and,  in  some  cases,  be  skilled  in  working 
with  them;  and  (2)  technology,  when  properly  used,  has  enormous  potential  to 
inspire  our  young  people  to  learn.  Can  you  describe  the  central  elements  of  the 
Department's  education  technology  initiative?  What  kinds  of  tangible  results  can 
we  expect  to  see  in  our  schools? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Our  proposal  marks  a  change  in  the  priority  the  Department 
affords  educational  technology.  The  Department  intends  to  develop  a  long-range 
national  plan  for  educational  technology,  developing  consensus  on  a  course  of 
action  and  communicating  a  new  vision  for  technology  in  education.  Even  before 
receiving  the  specific  authority  we  requested  as  part  of  ESEA,  we  have  begun  to 
take  action.  Linda  Roberts  has  been  appointed  our  Special  Advisor  on  Education 
Technology  within  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  and  she  has  begun  to  make 
our  support  for  education  technology  better  known.  Two  conferences  on 
educational  technology  are  planned  for  this  year  -  one  focused  on  teacher 
professional  development  and  the  other  focused  on  State  technology  planning. 
Our  request  includes  funds  for  similar  activities  in  1995. 

The  Department  will  support  development,  research,  and  evaluation  to  build 
additional  knowledge  about  what  works  and  to  inform  decisions  about  the  best 
investments  in  educational  technology,  so  that  States  and  school  districts  can 
make  wise  choices.  We  will  also  support  demonstrations  of  effective  uses  of 
technology  in  schools,  so  that  school  districts  can  learn  how  to  use  resources 
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efficiently    to    implement    technology    applications    that    are    effective    in    the 
classroom. 

We  plan  to  work  in  partnership  with  educators  and  the  private  sector  to 
support  the  development  of  high-quality  applications  of  technology  that  will  help 
learners  meet  challenging  content  and  performance  standards.  Also  in  support  of 
challenging  standards,  we  want  to  give  States  the  opportunity  to  think  through 
how  technology  can  help  them  meet  the  goals  they  set  out  in  their  GOALS  2000 
State  improvement  plans.  In  1994,  Congress  provided  $5  million  to  carry  out  this 
important  work.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  we  will  follow  up  as  needed  to  help  States 
and  districts  carry  out  their  plans  for  increased  use  of  technology  for  education. 

We  expect  these  efforts  to  have  an  impact  on  the  Nation's  schools  in  several 
key  ways.  States  will  have  plans  for  expanding  the  use  of  technology  in  schools, 
and  will  have  developed  a  consensus  on  the  future  actions  needed.  States  and 
districts  will  know  more  about,  and  be  able  to  see  demonstrations  of,  effective  uses 
of  technology  in  classrooms.  And  a  wider  variety  of  products  and  resources  will 
be  available  to  teachers  and  students,  often  by  means  of  telecommunications. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  How  will  this  initiative  help  ensure  that  school  districts  make 
wise  investments  in  education  technology? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  Department's  support  of  State  technology  planning  and 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration  will  help  school  districts  make  wise 
investments  in  educational  technology.  Technology  planning  is  important  to 
ensure  that  spending  on  hardware  and  software  is  coordinated  with  and 
complements  investments  in  professional  development  and  has  adequate  technical 
support.  Research  would  provide  important  guidance  to  educators  on  how  to  use 
technology  effectively.  Research  and  the  development  of  guidelines  for  inter- 
operability will  lead  to  increased  efficiency  in  using  telecommunications  in  schools. 
And  the  development  of  new  applications  of  technology  would  increase  the 
opportunities  for  using  technology  in  schools. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  What  role  is  the  Department  playing  in  the  administration's 
initiative  to  speed  the  development  of  the  "information  superhighway."  How  do 
you  envision  schools  becoming  involved  in  this  information  network? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Linda  Roberts,  the  Department's  technology  advisor,  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Information  Infrastructure  Task  Force,  the  Federal 
interagency  group  responsible  for  promoting  the  development  of  the  National 
Information  Infrastructure  (Nil).  The  Department's  fiscal  year  1995  technology 
initiative,  described  above,  is  largely  focused  on  using  the  Nil  for  education. 

Over  time,  the  Nil  will  make  a  growing  range  of  resources  available  to 
educators  and  students,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  libraries,  work  places,  and 
homes.  The  private  sector  --  particularly  telecommunications  companies  -  will  be 
instrumental  in  providing  schools  with  connections  to  the  NIL  At  the  same  time, 
States  and  school  districts  must  provide  the  bulk  of  the  investment  to  make  the 
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Nil's  resources  valuable  assets  for  education  -  including  teacher  professional 
development,  technical  support,  and  computer  hardware  and  software. 

CONSOUDATION  OF  SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Your  testimony  mentioned  the  Department's  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  Safe  Schools  program  and  the  Drug-Free  Schools  program. 
Can  you  tell  us  more  about  the  Department's  goals  in  pursuing  this  consolidation 
and  how  you  will  measure  its  results? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  Department's  ultimate  goal  is  to  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goal  that,  by  the  year  2000,  every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of 
drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learning. 
The  Department  is  proposing  to  consolidate  the  Safe  Schools  program  and  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  program  so  that  States  and  school  districts  can  take  a 
coordinated,  comprehensive  approach  to  combatting  drug  use  and  violent  behavior. 
Consolidating  the  two  programs  will  also  support  the  Department's  goal  of 
eliminating  duplicative  programs.  Because  the  risk  factors  for  drug  use  and 
violent  behavior  are  similar,  prevention  efforts  should  be  developed  together,  and 
separate  programs  are  not  necessary. 

To  receive  funds,  States  and  school  districts  will  be  required  to  establish 
measurable  goals  and  objectives  for  drug  and  violence  prevention  and  to  develop 
procedures  for  assessing  and  publicly  reporting  progress  toward  meeting  those 
goals  and  objectives.  In  addition,  the  Department  will  conduct  an  evaluation  of 
the  program  at  the  national  level. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  I  understand  your  proposal  would  target  funds  to  communities 
with  the  most  severe  drug  and  violence  problems.  Could  you  explain  how  this 
targeting  would  work? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Under  our  reauthorization  proposal  for  the  Safe  and  Drug- 
Free  Schools  and  Communities  program,  20  percent  of  each  State's  formula  grant 
would  be  allocated  to  the  Governor  and  80  percent  to  the  State  educational 
agency  (SEA).  The  SEA  would  suballocate  at  least  90  percent  of  its  funds  to  local 
educational  agencies.  Of  this  amount,  30  percent  would  be  reserved  for  high-need 
districts  and  70  percent  would  be  distributed  to  all  LEAs  in  the  State  (including 
the  high-need  districts)  on  the  basis  of  school  enrollment.  SEAs  would  determine 
the  criteria  for  selecting  high-need  LEAs;  these  criteria  could  include  factors  such 
as  high  rates  of  drug  use,  crime,  or  victimization  of  youth  by  violence.  To  ensure 
that  these  funds  are  targeted  on  the  districts  with  the  worst  drug  and  violence 
problems,  a  maximum  of  five  LEAs,  or  10  percent  of  the  LEAs  in  the  State 
(whichever  is  greater),  could  be  designated  as  high-need. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  You  testified  that  State  and  local  efforts  supported  by  the  Safe 
and  Drug-Free  Schools  program  would  be  tied  to  measurable  goals  and  activities. 
Can  you  explain  the  mechanism  for  establishing  these  goals  and  measuring 
outcomes? 
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Dr.  Payzant.  Under  our  reauthorization  proposal,  the  Governor  and  Chief 
State  School  Officer  (CSSO)  of  each  State  would  submit  a  joint  application  for 
funding.  Each  would  include  in  the  application  a  statement  of  their  goals  and 
objectives  for  drug  and  violence  prevention  and  a  description  of  the  procedures  to 
be  used  for  assessing  and  publicly  reporting  progress  toward  meeting  those  goals 
and  objectives.  The  Governor  and  the  CSSO  would  receive  advice  from  a  State 
Drug  and  Violence  Prevention  Coordinating  Council  regarding  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  program  evaluation  activities  and  make  recommendations  on 
how  to  improve  the  State's  program,  including  the  formulation  of  measurable 
goals. 

Similarly,  at  the  local  level,  an  LEA  would  be  required  to  include  in  its 
application  for  funding  to  the  SEA  a  statement  of  its  measurable  goals  for  drug 
and  violence  prevention  and  a  description  of  how  it  will  assess  and  publicly  report 
progress  toward  attaining  those  goals.  The  LEA  would  develop  its  application  in 
consultation  with  a  local  or  substate  regional  advisory  council  that  includes 
representatives  of  local  government,  business,  parents,  students,  teachers, 
appropriate  State  agencies,  private  schools,  the  medical  profession,  law  enforce- 
ment, community-based  organizations,  and  other  groups  with  interest  and 
expertise  in  drug  and  violence  prevention. 

Both  the  State  and  local  applications  would  need  to  be  consistent  with,  and 
promote  the  goals  in,  the  respective  State  and  local  plans  approved  or  being 
developed  under  Title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  or,  in  absence 
of  a  plan  under  Goals  2000,  consistent  with  and  integrated  with  their  respective 
plans  for  other  programs  authorized  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  AND  EDUCATION  REFORM 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Last  fall  the  President  signed  into  law  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Trust  Act,  historic  legislation  to  provide  funding  to  States  and 
communities  to  address  the  unmet  human,  educational,  environmental,  and  public 
safety  needs  throughout  the  Nation  and  to  renew  and  enhance  the  ethic  of  civic 
responsibility  in  our  country.  Can  you  tell  us  how  this  program  will  support  the 
Department's  initiatives  in  education  reform? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service 
consulted  with  the  Department  of  Education  while  developing  its  priorities  for 
Americorps  and  other  service  programs.  We  believe  that  the  resulting  priorities 
for  funding  service  activities  will  provide  strong  support  for  the  Department's 
initiatives  in  education  reform.    The  Corporation's  priorities  include: 

•  School  Readiness  -  furthering  early  childhood  development; 

•  School  Success  —  improving  the  educational  achievement  of  school-age 
youth  and  adults  who  lack  basic  academic  skills; 
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•    Public  Safety  --  including,  among  other  objectives,  making  schools  safe 
and  creating  safe-haven  after-school  programs. 

Americorps  participants  may  engage  in  a  number  of  activities  that  support 
the  National  Education  Goals,  such  as  volunteering  in  Head  Start  and  family 
literacy  programs;  tutoring  and  mentoring  school-aged  children  in  extended  day, 
safe  haven,  and  summer  programs;  and  serving  as  K-12  service-learning 
coordinators. 

INCREASE  FOR  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  EQUITY  ACT 

Mrs.  Lowey.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Department  is  requesting  a 
substantial  increase  for  activities  under  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
(WEEA).  Could  you  outline  for  the  Committee  the  Department's  plans  for  using 
this  increase? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Our  request  for  an  additional  $3  million  for  the  Women's 
Educational  Equity  program  will  enable  the  Department  to  do  more  to  ensure 
that  women  and  girls  have  full  and  equal  access  to  all  educational  opportunities. 
The  primary  goal  will  be  to  assist  schools  and  communities  to  ensure  that  gender 
equity  pervades  their  teaching  and  learning  practices.  Notwithstanding  girls'  and 
women's  increased  participation  and  achievement  in  education  since  the  passage 
of  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  a  pattern  of  gender  inequity 
in  school  practices  continues  to  persist. 

The  additional  resources  would  support  implementation  of  gender-equitable 
activities  at  the  local  level.  Such  activities  would  be  designed  to  prevent  sexual 
harassment  and  violence  in  an  effort  to  ensure  the  safety  of  students  and  school 
employees.  Other  activities  would  include  training  teachers  and  other  school  staff 
in  gender-equitable  instructional  techniques,  and  increasing  opportunities  for 
women  and  girls  to  enter  a  diverse  workforce,  in  particular  to  pursue  those 
careers  in  which  they  have  been  traditionally  underrepresented.  Local  activities 
would  also  help  pregnant  and  parenting  students  complete  their  education 
through  high  school,  including  assisting  them  to  prepare  preschool  children  to 
start  school  and  enhancing  educational  and  career  opportunities  for  women  and 
girls  who  suffer  multiple  forms  of  discrimination  based  on  sex  and  on  race,  ethnic 
origin,  limited  English  proficiency,  disability  or  age.  Further,  these  funds  will 
support  education  reform  by  giving  special  consideration  to  projects  that  support 
attainment  of  one  or  more  of  the  National  Education  Goals,  partnerships,  and 
collaborative  approaches  to  gender  equity  that  draw  upon  a  variety  of  local 
resources. 

In  addition  to  this  new  focus  on  local  implementation  activities,  WEEA  will 
continue  to  support:  (1)  the  development  of  instruments  and  procedures  to  assess 
the  presence  or  absence  of  gender  equity  in  educational  settings;  (2)  the 
development,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  instructional  and  other  educational 
materials;  and  (3)  research  grants  to  advance  gender  equity. 
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INCREASE  FOR  HOMELESS  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mrs.  Lowey.  The  Department  has  requested  a  $4.5  million  increase  for  the 
Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program.  How  many  children  are 
currently  being  served  under  the  program  and  how  many  additional  children  do 
you  expect  to  serve  with  this  increase? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Current  legislation  requires  States  to  conduct  a  count  of 
homeless  children  once  every  two  years  and  report  the  results  to  the  Department. 
The  data  collection  carried  out  by  States  in  1991  identified  327,000  homeless 
children,  grades  K-12.  States  estimate  that  20  percent  of  these  children  do  not 
attend  school.  Although  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  is 
still  tabulating  results  of  the  1993  survey,  a  preliminary  review  indicates  that 
States  identified  even  greater  numbers  of  homeless  children  in  1993.  The 
Department  does  not  request  or  maintain  data  on  the  number  of  children  who 
receive  services  funded  by  this  program  because  the  current  statute  does  not 
require  States  to  provide  the  Department  with  this  information.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  estimate  the  number  of  additional  children  who  will  be  served  with  the 
requested  $4.5  million  increase. 

The  administration's  reauthorization  proposal  and  H.R.  6  would  continue 
to  require  each  State  to  report  on  the  number  of  homeless  children  and  youth, 
with  the  following  modifications.  First,  States  would  estimate  the  number  of 
homeless  children  and  youth  in  the  State.  This  differs  from  the  current  counting 
requirement  which  specifies  that  States  must  use  random  sampling  or  other 
statistical  methods  to  gather  data  on  the  number  of  homeless  children  and  youth. 
Under  the  reauthorized  program,  States  would  also  estimate  the  number  of 
children  who  receive  assistance  under  this  program;  as  stated  above,  no  such 
requirement  exists  in  the  current  statute.  Finally,  States  would  submit  these 
reports  every  three  years,  as  opposed  to  every  two  years  under  current  legislation. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Can  you  estimate  the  nationwide  need  for  these  services  and 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  meet  that  need? 

Dr.  Payzant.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  States  reported  on  the  educational  needs 
of  homeless  children  and  youth.  The  top  five  needs  identified  by  States  were: 
remediation/tutoring  in  basic  skills;  school  materials  and  clothes  for  school; 
support  services,  such  as  counselors  and  social  workers;  after-school,  extended  day, 
and  summer  programs;  and  adequate  transportation. 

A  study  of  the  Education  of  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program  is 
underway  and  should  provide  us  with  additional  important  information  on 
homeless  children's  needs  for  services  and  the  extent  to  which  these  needs  are 
being  addressed.  The  study  contractor  is  in  the  process  of  collecting  data  by 
reviewing  State  plans,  surveying  State  Coordinators  of  Education  of  Homeless 
Children  and  Youth,  and  making  site  visits  to  six  districts  working  to  address 
barriers  to  educating  homeless  children.  The  final  report,  due  this  fall,  will 
describe  State  plans  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  homeless  children;  assess  the 
quality   of  these    plans;    measure    State    progress    in    overcoming   barriers    to 
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enrollment,  attendance,  and  school  success  for  homeless  children  and  youth;  and 
identify  innovative  and  noteworthy  State  and  local  policies  and  programs.  Until 
we  receive  the  results  of  the  study,  we  cannot  confidently  estimate  the  cost  of 
meeting  homeless  children's  needs. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Strong  parental  involvement  is  widely  seen  as  essential  to 
improving  student  performance.  Given  the  challenges  that  often  confront  limited 
English  proficient  students  and  their  families,  this  is  doubly  true  for  students 
receiving  bilingual  education.  Current  law  does  little  to  encourage  parental 
involvement  in  bilingual  education.  Is  the  Department  proposing  changes  that 
will  strengthen  school  planning  requirements  for  parental  involvement  in 
bilingual  education? 

Dr.  Garcia.  The  Department's  reauthorization  proposal  would  require  all 
applicants  for  Bilingual  Education  Instructional  Services  grants  to  develop  their 
application  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  council,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  are  parents  and  other  representatives  of  the  children  and  youth  to  be 
served.  Further,  Instructional  Services  grantees  would  be  authorized  to  use  grant 
funds  for  parent  outreach  and  training  activities  designed  to  assist  parents  to 
become  active  participants  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Finally,  grantees 
would  be  required,  if  the  parents  of  participating  children  so  desire,  to  hold 
regular  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  and  responding  to  the  recommen- 
dations from  those  parents. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Are  you  proposing  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  help 
schools  encourage  greater  parental  involvement? 

Dr.  Garcia.  While  we  do  not  propose  to  set  aside  a  specific  percentage  of 
funds  for  parent  outreach  activities,  however,  grantees  would  be  authorized  to  use 
grant  funds  for  that  purpose. 

PROGRAM  MONITORING 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Can  you  outline  how  the  Department  monitors  the  effective- 
ness of  bilingual  programs  receiving  Federal  support? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Project  officers  regularly  contact  grantees  by  telephone  to 
update  program  implementation  information.  Additional  data  are  obtained  from 
annual  continuation  applications.  As  resources  permit,  project  officers  visit 
grantees  to  obtain  more  comprehensive  data. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  To  what  extent  are  funding  decisions  based  on  a  school 
district's  track  record? 

Dr.  Garcia.  Initial  funding  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  data 
presented  in  the  application.  Current  application  requirements  place  minimal 
emphasis  on  past  performance.  When  available,  performance  data  are  taken  into 
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account  in  making  continuation  grants.  However,  performance  reports  are 
typically  not  available  until  the  third  year  of  the  grant.  We  plan  to  make 
strengthening  performance  and  accountability  requirements  a  major  focus  of  the 
regulations  development  process  as  we  implement  the  new  statute. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  Federal  monitoring  after  the 
grant  period  to  help  ensure  proper  follow  through? 

Dr.  Garcia.  While  I  think  post-project  monitoring  could  be  very  useful  in 
ensuring  the  quality  of  services  of  limited  English  proficient  students,  I  am  not 
sure  the  Department  would  have  the  authority  or  leverage  to  carry  it  out.  So 
long  as  the  grant  period  continues,  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  point  out 
problems  with  program  implementation  and  request  improvements.  However, 
once  the  grant  period  is  over,  schools  might  view  our  comments  as  an  unwarrant- 
ed intrusion  into  the  operation  of  the  educational  program. 

CONVERSION  OF  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION  TO  COMPETITIVE  GRANTS 

Mrs.  Lowey.  The  Department  has  proposed  to  level-fund  Immigrant 
Education  and  convert  it  to  a  competitive  grant  program.  As  a  result  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  immigrant  students  in  many  areas,  the  per  pupil 
appropriation  -  which  was  never  adequate  -  has  dropped  to  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
amount  authorized  when  the  program  was  established  in  1984.  What  does  the 
Department  hope  to  accomplish  in  converting  this  program  from  a  formula  to  a 
competitive  grant  program? 

Dr.  Garcia.  The  purpose  of  the  proposal  to  convert  Immigrant  Education 
to  a  discretionary  grant  program  is  to  ensure  the  development  of  high-quality 
educational  programs  for  immigrant  students.  Currently  the  program  provides 
small  formula  grants  that  amounted  to  $36  per  student  in  1993.  Schools  are  not 
required  to  provide  specific  services  and  t3rpically  fold  these  resources  into 
whatever  program  they  have  for  limited  English  proficient  students,  regardless  of 
their  immigration  status.  While  not  all  currently  participating  districts  would 
receive  funds  under  the  new  program,  our  proposal  would  provide  a  much  larger 
per-student  amount  and  would  commit  the  school  district  to  implementing  a  high- 
quality  instructional  program. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Don't  we  need  a  more  substantial  response  to  the  needs  of 
immigrant  students  and  the  schools  which  are  struggling  to  serve  them? 

Dr.  Garcia.  I  believe  that  our  proposed  legislation  and  budget  requests  for 
Bilingual  Education  and  Title  I  constitute  a  very  substantial  response  to  the  needs 
of  immigrant  students  and  the  schools  that  serve  them.  The  systemic  educational 
reform  promoted  by  these  proposals  should  lead  to  high-quality  educational 
programming  for  immigrant  students. 
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IMPACT  AID  REAUTHORIZATION  PROPOSALS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  I  would  like  to  look  at  some  aspects  of  the  reauthorization 
of  Impact  Aid  included  in  the  House  version  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA).  The  House  version  modifies  the  administration's  proposal 
by  including  the  children  of  families  living  in  low-rent  housing  in  the  new 
program.  If  the  House  version  is  passed  into  law,  is  there  any  possibility  that  the 
administration  would  choose  not  to  provide  funding  for  communities  with  low-rent 
housing  families? 

Dr.  Payzant.  If  Congress  restores  the  authorization  for  certain  categories 
of  "b"  children,  as  H.R.  6  would  do,  we  would  have  to  determine  whether  funding 
for  payments  on  behalf  of  those  children  should  be  included  within  our  request. 
The  stringent  budget  caps  and  the  higher  priority  the  administration  places  on 
programs  that  support  educational  reform  make  this  unlikely.  Of  course,  if 
Congress  were  to  appropriate  funds  for  "b"  payments  in  1995,  then  we  would 
make  the  payments. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Do  we  need  to  reconsider  your  requested  $38  million  decrease 
now  that  these  additional  eligible  students  have  been  added  back  in? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  Department  will  submit  a  budget  amendment  for 
elementary  and  secondary  programs  once  the  reauthorization  process  is  completed. 
Until  that  time,  our  budget  request,  which  includes  no  funds  for  "b"  children, 
remains  the  same. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  If  we  stay  at  the  $748  million  you  have  requested,  would  this 
reduce  the  resources  for  all  students  because  of  the  addition  of  low-rent  families 
as  eligible? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Because  the  Impact  Aid  provisions  of  H.R.  6  attach  a  greater 
weight  to  "b"  children  than  the  de  facto  weight  resulting  from  recent  appropria- 
tions for  "b"  payments  (0.20  under  H.R.  6  versus  0.05  under  recent  appropriations 
law)  a  distribution  of  $748  million  under  the  formula  in  H.R.  6  is  likely  to  result 
in  dramatically  increased  payments  on  behalf  of  many  "b"  children  at  the  expense 
of  payments  for  "a"  children.  However,  the  Appropriations  Committee  may  choose 
to  continue  its  practice  of  providing  separate  appropriations  for  "a"  and  "b" 
payments  in  order  to  control  the  relative  amounts  for  each  category  of  children. 

GOAI^  2000  AND  EQUITABLE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Dr.  Payzant,  when  your  Department  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  last  year,  we  spoke  of  the  serious  imbalance  in  per-student  expendi- 
tures in  each  of  our  communities.  The  district  I  represent,  the  3rd  District  of 
Connecticut,  includes  New  Haven,  which  is  the  tenth  poorest  county  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  the  District  also  includes  communities  that  have  a 
high  level  of  resources  to  devote  to  their  schools,  such  as  Madison  and  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 
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Your  testimony  mentions  an  $8  million  program  for  research  into  the 
equalization  of  local  school  funding.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  how  Goals  2000 
adds  to  this  effort. 

First,  would  you  agree  that  there  is  a  serious  imbalance  between  our 
Nation's  schools  and  school  districts  in  the  quality  of  education  available  to 
students? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Significant  disparities  in  educational  opportunities  among 
schools  and  districts  have  been  documented  in  numerous  studies,  reports,  and 
books.  In  fact,  several  States  have  found  their  funding  and  educational  systems 
inequitable  because  they  do  not  provide  similar  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children.  For  example^  the  State  supreme  court  in  Texas  found  the  school  finance 
system  to  be  unconstitutional  because  of  large  disparities  in  per-pupil  expendi- 
tures, ranging  from  $2,112  in  the  poorest  district  to  $19,133  in  the  richest  district 
(even  though  the  poorest  district  had  higher  tax  rates).  Disparities  in  funding 
this  wide  are  accompanied  by  a  significant  difference  in  the  level  of  resources 
available  to  students. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  What  role  do  you  believe  different  per-student  funding  levels 
play  in  creating  this  imbalance? 

Dr.  Payzant.  The  relationship  between  funding  and  student  achievement 
is  complex.  Research  has  not  been  able  to  draw  a  direct  correlation  between  per- 
pupil  expenditure  and  student  achievement.  In  fact,  the  average  per-pupil 
expenditure  of  high-poverty  schools,  which  generally  perform  relatively  poorly,  is 
higher  than  that  of  better  performing  low-poverty  schools. 

However,  children  in  high-poverty  schools  often  have  special  needs  that 
require  additional  resources.  The  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1  noted  that 
first  graders  in  high-poverty  schools  start  school  at  a  disadvantage,  scoring  27  and 
32  percentile  points  lower  in  reading  and  math  respectively  than  their  peers  in 
low-poverty  schools.  High-poverty  schools  appear  unable  to  close  this  initial  gap, 
which  increases  by  grade  4  and  again  by  grade  8. 

What  this  tells  us  is  that  we  cannot  just  pour  money  into  the  current 
system.  Increased  resources  must  be  used  to  support  a  well-thought-out  plan  for 
the  improvement  and  reform  of  the  school.  This  is  what  our  Goals  2000  program 
and  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  do 
—  target  resources  to  high-need  areas  in  support  of  State  and  local  comprehensive 
and  systemic  reforms. 

SCHOOL  FDSTANCE  EQUALIZATION 

Ms.  DeLauro.  In  seeking  a  seven-fold  increase  in  funding  for  Goals  2000, 
you  speak  of  the  goal  of  upgrading  the  quality  of  education  for  all  students.  How 
will  Goals  2000  make  a  difference  in  redressing  this  imbalance  in  funding  and 
opportunity? 
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Dr.  Payzant.  Disparities  in  education  resources  among  rich  and  poor  school 
districts  have  been  a  longstanding  barrier  to  equal  education  opportunity.  As  a 
result,  since  1989,  seven  State  courts  have  ruled  their  States'  systems 
unconstitutional  due  to  funding  inequities,  and  school  finance  litigation  is  pending 
in  a  dozen  States.  In  addition,  continuing  disparities  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  education  resources  across  school  districts  have  aroused  concern  about  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  Title  I  and  other  Federal  programs  for  closing  the 
achievement  gap  between  high-  and  low-poverty  schools.  Where  State  school 
finance  systems  are  inequitable.  Federal  funds,  such  as  Title  I,  may  simply  buy 
services  and  resources  in  poor  districts  that  wealthier  districts  routinely  provide 
to  all  students  through  State  and  local  funds. 

The  significant  funding  increase  we  are  requesting  will  help  more  schools 
become  involved  in  helping  students  meet  high  standards.  It  will  also  bring 
greater  visibility  to  existing  disparities,  making  it  more  important  for  States  to 
address  them.  States  plans  under  Goals  2000  will  include  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  or  strategies.  While  States  will  adopt  these  standards  or  strategies 
voluntarily,  the  process  involved  in  putting  them  together,  especially  the 
involvement  of  a  broad-based  State  panel,  may  serve  to  highlight  disparities  in 
resources  among  the  districts  in  the  State  and  lead  to  actions  to  correct  them. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  requested  $8  million  for  the  new  School 
Finance  Equalization  Assistance  program,  which  has  now  been  authorized  as  part 
of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  This  program  is  designed  to  help 
address  barriers  to  equal  education  opportunity  caused  by  disparities  in  education 
resources  among  rich  and  poor  school  districts.  With  these  funds,  the  Department 
will  promote  greater  equity  in  the  distribution  of  financial  resources  among  school 
districts  through: 

•  Research  and  data  analysis  on  methods  to  achieve  greater  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  education  resources  and  opportunities; 

•  Development  and  dissemination  of  models  and  materials  to  help  States 
construct  more  equitable  school  funding  systems;  and 

•  Grants    and    contracts    for   technical    assistance    to    State    and    local 
educational  agencies. 

TARGETING  FUNDS  TO  HELP  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Your  agency  has  the  difilcult  task  of  balancing  the  goals  of 
setting  national  standards  and  the  obligation  to  act  to  equalize  funding  and  real 
on-the-ground  opportunity  for  learning  for  each  student.  Historically,  the 
Department  of  Education  in  balancing  these  two  missions  has  targeted  90  percent 
of  its  resources  to  assisting  underprivileged  children,  with  the  remaining 
10  percent  targeted  to  helping  States  and  communities  improve  their  educational 
system.  Is  this  ratio  maintained  in  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
request? 
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Dr.  Payzant.  In  1994,  the  Department's  total  budget  was  $28.8  billion.  Of 
that  total,  approximately  $24.2  billion,  or  84  percent,  was  targeted  on  disadvan- 
taged individuals.  In  1995,  we  are  requesting  $25.9  billion  for  programs  targeted 
to  disadvantaged  individuals  --  an  increase  of  $1.7  billion.  These  funds  would 
account  for  82  percent  of  the  total  Department  budget. 

Certainly,  most  of  the  Department's  dollars  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  have  been  targeted  on  our  most  needy  children,  and  they  would 
continue  to  be  targeted  that  way,  as  in  our  requested  increase  of  $700  million  for 
Title  I.  These  children  will  also  be  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  funds  under 
Goals  2000,  since  they  will  need  the  most  assistance  in  reaching  the  challenging 
standards  that  will  be  established.  Goals  2000,  and  the  companion 
reauthorization  of  ESEA,  will  seek  to  address  the  most  serious  issues  related  to 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  -  the  low  expectations  held  for  these 
children,  and  consequent  acceptance  of  a  lesser  education;  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  resources  to  provide  them  with  a  high-quality  education. 

Ms.  DeLauro.    What  justifies  this  shift? 

Dr.  Payzant.  This  does  not  represent  a  shift  in  priorities,  but  rather  is  the 
result  of  how  we  classify  the  programs.  For  1995,  for  example,  we  counted  the 
funds  for  Goals  2000  and  School-to-Work  Opportunities  as  funds  that  benefit  all 
children.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  these  programs  are  intended  to  reform  entire 
systems,  even  though  I  think  we  all  agree  that  disadvantaged  children  will  reap 
substantial  benefits  from  the  reforms. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Looking  at  the  7  percent  increase  in  funding  for  your 
Department,  what  percentage  of  these  additional  $1.7  billion  in  resources  are 
targeted  directly  to  assisting  underprivileged  children? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Of  the  $2.8  billion  increase  requested  for  1995,  $1.7  billion 
would  go  specifically  for  services  to  disadvantaged  individuals.  For  example,  the 
$700  million  increase  for  Title  I  is  targeted  exclusively  to  high-poverty  communi- 
ties. 

Also,  as  I  stated  previously,  I  believe  that  disadvantaged  children  will  be  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  additional  $595  million  requested  under  Goals  2000. 
Several  provisions  in  the  Goals  2000  authorization  will  help  to  ensure  this 
outcome.  For  example,  States  will  be  required  to  target  at  least  half  their 
subgrant  funds  (90  percent  of  each  State's  Goals  2000  funds)  to  LEAs  with  high 
poverty  rates.  LEAs,  in  turn,  will  concentrate  at  least  half  the  money  they  use 
for  individual  school  improvement  on  schools  with  special  needs. 

GOALS  2000  AND  CRITICAL  MASS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  The  Department  of  Education  justifications  speak  to  the 
$700  million  request  for  Goals  2000  as  being  necessary  to  reach  a  "critical  mass." 
Could  you  explain  what  that  means,  and  how  you  came  to  this  figure? 
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Dr.  Payzant.  Goals  2000  will  have  a  5-year  authorization.  It  is  essential 
that  we  provide  a  funding  level  over  that  period  sufficient  to  ensure  that  every 
public  school  in  the  country  will  be  able  to  develop  a  plan  for  its  children  to 
achieve  to  high  standards. 

Many  worthwhile  reforms  have  been  started  over  the  past  few  years,  but 
they  have  often  been  isolated  and  have  not  resulted  in  changing  the  basic 
educational  system.  We  want  Goals  2000  to  result  in  fundamental  changes  and 
improvements  in  all  85,000  public  schools  in  the  country.  The  $700  million  we 
have  requested,  together  with  what  we  plan  to  request  over  the  life  of  the  Act, 
will  provide  sufficient  funds  to  reach  this  goal.  We  need  to  begin  with  enough 
momentum  to  show  States  that  we  are  serious  about  reform. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  As  I  understand  it,  funding  under  Goals  2000  will  be 
available  to  each  of  the  85,000  public  schools  of  our  Nation.  If  the  program  is 
funded  at  $700  million  in  fiscal  year  1995,  what  would  be  the  average  level  of  per- 
school  funding  provided? 

Dr.  Payzant.  It  is  difficult  to  come  up  with  a  precise  estimate  at  this  point. 
Actual  grant  amounts  will  be  determined  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  will  vary  according  to  such  factors  as  school  size  and  stage  of  reform.  Our 
preliminary  estimate,  however,  is  that  an  average  school  would  receive  roughly 
$35,000  per  year  over  about  a  3-year  period.  This,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the 
larger  amount  of  funds  we  vnW  provide  under  ESEA,  where  poor  schools, 
especially,  will  receive  significantly  more  dollars. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  GOALS  2000 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of  how  many  schools  and  school 
districts  might  choose  to  participate  in  fiscal  year  1995? 

Dr.  Payzant.  We  hope  that  at  the  level  of  funding  we  have  requested,  about 
20,000  individual  schools,  or  about  a  quarter  of  all  public  schools,  will  participate 
in  1995.  The  actual  number  will  be  determined  by  how  many  school  districts  are 
competitively  selected  by  States  to  participate,  and  by  how  many  individual 
schools  the  school  districts  choose  to  involve  that  year. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Working  with  Department  of  Education  funding  projections 
for  the  program,  would  this  per-school  level  change  as  the  program  matures  and 
nearly  all  school  districts  come  on  line,  according  to  Department  of  Education 
estimates,  by  1999? 

Dr.  Payzant.  We  might  very  well  change  our  estimates  as  we  learn  more 
about  how  States  and  school  districts  are  operating  under  their  systemic  reform 
plans.  States  and  local  school  districts,  rather  than  provisions  of  Goals  2000,  will 
determine  the  per-school  level  of  funding  over  the  years.  While  we  expect  to 
reach  all  districts  and  schools  over  the  program's  authorization  period,  we  do  not 
expect  to  have  them  all  participating  at  any  one  time.  Goals  2000  will  help 
schools  and  districts  develop  and  begin  to  implement  reform  plans.    Most  of  the 
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costs  of  implementing  the  plans  will  come  from  currently  available  dollars  -  local, 
State,  and  Federal  —  as  they  support  the  revised  educational  program. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Have  you  looked  at  whether  the  Nation's  neediest  schools 
will  be  more  or  less  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  program,  compared  to  better 
off  schools? 

Dr.  Payzant.  I  am  convinced  that  the  neediest  schools  will  benefit  most 
from  Goals  2000,  particularly  because  expectations  for  children  in  high-poverty 
areas  will  rise.  As  educators  teach  to  higher  standards,  their  recognition  of  the 
need  to  change  current  practices  —  particularly  in  the  neediest  schools  -becomes 
acute.  Goals  2000  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  Federal  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  will  encourage  systemwide  improvement,  building  on  the 
experiences  of  successful  programs  serving  disadvantaged  students. 

We  already  have  examples  of  the  neediest  schools  participating  in  reform 
efforts.  In  New  Haven,  for  example,  elementary  schools  serving  high  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantaged  students  have  adopted  the  "School  Development  Program" 
model,  developed  by  researchers  led  by  Dr.  James  Comer  at  Yale.  This  model  was 
developed  to  make  schools  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  at-risk  children  and 
their  families;  it  uses  school-based  decisionmaking  and  revitalized  bonds  among 
the  school,  the  family,  and  the  community  to  help  children  learn,  parents  function 
more  effectively  in  supporting  and  educating  their  children,  and  teachers  develop 
professionally. 

Recognition  of  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  has  sparked  staff  at 
other  schools  across  the  country  to  implement  their  own  brand  of  reforms,  which 
are  often  very  much  in  line  with  the  principles  of  Goals  2000.  For  example, 
when  Signal  Hill  Elementary  School  in  Long  Beach,  California,  was  identified  for 
Chapter  1  program  improvement,  it  sparked  a  restructuring  effort  at  the  school 
that  is  built  around  strategic  planning  and  parent  involvement.  Key  features  of 
the  schools's  reform  efforts  include:  shared  decisionmaking  and  governance 
guided  by  a  unifying  purpose  that  all  children  succeed,  parent  involvement,  staff 
involvement  in  setting  goals  for  all  students,  building  on  students'  and  staff 
strengths,  and  the  identification  and  use  of  resources  to  support  planning  and 
staff  development. 

When  Secretary  Riley  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  he  crusaded  for 
school  reforms  that  stressed  higher  standards,  and  his  reforms  appear  to  be 
having  an  effect  on  the  students  who  needed  them  most.  In  1983,  before 
Secretary  Riley's  reforms,  only  42  percent  of  eighth  graders  passed  their  basic 
skills  math  tests,  and  only  56  percent  passed  their  reading  test.  By  1991  those 
numbers  had  jumped  to  73  percent  and  75  percent. 

GOALS  2000  PROVISIONS  TARGETING  THE  NEEDIEST  STUDENTS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  What  provisions  in  Goals  2000  specifically  help  target  funds 
and  assistance  to  implement  the  goals  of  the  program  to  our  neediest  students  and 
schools? 
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Dr.  Payzant.  First,  half  the  funds  are  allocated  to  States  according  to  their 
relative  share  of  funds  the  previous  year  under  Chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  ESEIA.  This 
formula  uses  poor  children  as  the  basis  for  allocations.  While  States  will 
competitively  award  funds  to  districts,  and  districts  will  choose  which  schools 
participate  in  a  given  year,  the  need  to  reach  the  high  standards  of  performance 
will  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  States  and  districts  to  focus  significant  amounts 
of  funds  on  the  neediest  schools,  since  those  schools  have  the  farthest  to  go  to 
provide  the  kind  of  education  necessary  for  their  children  to  reach  high  standards. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  specific  provisions  in  Goals  2000  will  ensure  that 
schools  with  the  most  severe  needs  participate  fully  in  reform  activities.  Under 
Title  in  of  the  Act,  States  will  use  90  percent  of  their  grant  funds  for  subgrants 
to  local  educational  agencies.  At  least  half  of  the  subgrant  funds  must  go  to  LElAs 
with  greater  than  average  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  students. 

School  districts  in  turn  will  use  at  least  85  percent  of  their  Goals  2000 
funds  for  individual  schools  and  must  use  at  least  50  percent  of  those  funds  for 
schools  with  a  special  need  for  assistance,  as  indicated  by  a  high  number  or 
percentage  of  students  from  low-income  families,  low  student  achievement,  or 
other  similar  criteria. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Hoyer  and  Mr.  Porter  have  raised  the  important  issue 
of  the  need  for  accountability.  The  need  to  make  sure  that  a  condition  of  getting 
continued  Federal  assistance  is  that  you  do  your  job  and  get  the  results  you 
promised. 

We  only  briefly  touched  on  exactly  what  provisions  are  included  in  the  new 
Department  of  Education  initiatives  and  programs  that  will  hold  States  and 
communities  accountable  for  results.  Looking  at  the  new  Title  I,  the  School-to- 
Work  program  and  the  Goals  2000  program,  what  performance  measures  are  built 
into  each  and  what  happens  if  a  provider  is  not  performing? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Under  Goals  2000,  States  will  be  accountable  for  the 
development  of  systemic  reform  plans  that  include  setting  high  content  and 
performance  standards  and  assessments  that  measure  whether  those  standards  are 
being  met.  A  peer  review  process  will  be  in  place  to  review  the  plans  and  to 
provide  guidance  to  the  States  and  the  Secretary.  The  plans  must  include  specific 
benchmarks  of  improved  student  performance  against  which  States  can  be  held 
accountable.  Each  LEA  that  receives  a  Goals  2000  grant  will  establish  a  broad- 
based  panel  that  will  develop  the  LEA's  school  improvement  plan.  The  panel  will 
monitor  the  plan's  progress,  determine  if  plan  requires  any  modifications,  and 
report  its  findings  periodically  to  the  public. 

Title  I  of  ESEA  will  use  those  content  and  performance  standards  and  the 
assessments  to  determine  if  children  in  our  poorest  schools  are  reaching,  or 
making  significant  progress  toward  reaching,  them.  Title  I  provides  help  to  enable 
schools  to  succeed,  but,  in  the  event  they  don't,  our  proposal  would  require  the 
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district  to  take  corrective  actions,  which  they  would  describe  in  their  district 
plans.  Likewise,  States  would  describe  in  their  State  plans  what  actions  they  will 
take  in  the  event  children  in  districts  fail  to  reach,  or  make  significant  progress 
toward  reaching,  the  performance  standards.  We  expect  these  actions  to  be 
significant.  Actions  such  as  reassigning  staff,  giving  children  an  absolute  right 
to  attend  another  public  school,  or  altering  the  configuration  of  school  districts 
are  the  kinds  of  examples  included  in  our  proposal. 

Although  the  a  final  bill  has  not  yet  passed,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  also  contain  requirements  for 
performance  measures.  Under  both  versions,  the  Secretaries  of  Education  and 
Labor,  in  collaboration  with  the  States,  will  establish  a  system  of  performance 
measures  for  assessing  State  and  local  programs  regarding  such  things  as: 

•  progress  in  implementation  of  State  plans; 

•  participation  by  employers,  schools,  and  students; 

•  progress  in  addressing  the  needs  of  at-risk  youth; 

•  student  outcomes,  including  academic  learning  gains;  staying  in  school 
and  attaining  a  high  school  diploma,  skill  certificate,  and  college  degree; 
placement  and  retention  in  further  education  or  training;  and  job 
placement  and  earnings;  and 

•  the  extent  to  which  the  program  has  met  the  needs  of  employers. 

States  will  be  required  to  submit  reports  on  their  performance  periodically 
as  the  Secretaries  may  determine.  In  addition,  both  versions  of  the  bill  require 
the  Secretaries  to  conduct  a  national  evaluation  to  track  the  progress  of  the  Act's 
implementation  and  the  effectiveness  of  programs  funded  under  the  Act. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Exactly  what  does  it  take  for  a  provider  to  be  removed  or  to 
have  funds  cut  ofi? 

Dr.  Payzant.  Several  things  could  potentially  lead  to  cut-off  of  funds. 
Foremost  among  these  are  discriminatory  actions  by  schools  or  school  systems  in 
failing  to  adhere  to  desegregation  requirements,  or  those  required  for  limited 
English  proficient  children  under  the  Lau  decision,  or  failing  to  comply  with 
requirements  related  to  serving  children  with  disabilities.  The  Secretary  has 
authority  to  withhold  funds  when  States  are  not  using  funds  in  conformity  with 
the  statute,  regulations,  or  the  approved  plan  or  application.  However,  cutting  off 
funding  is  not  an  action  we  would  take  lightly,  since  the  ones  most  hurt  by  this 
action  are  the  children  we  are  trying  to  help. 
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GOALS  2000  PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Under  Goals  2000,  are  there  any  specific  performance 
requirements  that  come  with  the  assistance  provided  to  teachers  or  schools?  Do 
schools  have  to  show  specific  improvements  in  return  for  assistance,  or  at  least 
to  continue  to  be  eligible  for  future  assistance? 

Dr.  Payzant.  States  will  be  required  to  describe  how  they  will  act  to 
improve  a  school  that  fails  to  meet  the  State  content  standards,  whether  or  not 
the  school  receives  funds  under  Goals  2000.  The  performance  standards  set  under 
Goals  2000  are  the  basis  for  measuring  performance  under  ESEA,  and  the  goal 
is  to  have  all  children,  including  our  neediest  children,  reach  the  standards 
established  by  the  State. 


Wednesday,  March  23,  1994. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

AUGUSTA    SOUZA    KAPPNER,    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    FOR    VOCA- 
TIONAL AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

SALLY  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  BUDG- 
ET 

THOMAS  M.  CORWIN,  DIRECTOR,  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY,  AND  VO- 
CATIONAL ANALYSIS  DIVISION,  BUDGET  SERVICE 

Mr.  Serrano  [presiding].  I  would  like  to  call  the  hearing  to 
order.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  joining  us  today.  I  am  sure  we  will 
have,  as  the  afternoon  goes  on,  other  Members  joining  us.  There  is 
much  going  on  on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  as  you  know,  something 
having  to  do  with  crime  in  America  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
amendments. 

Our  first  panel  will  deal  with  vocational  and  adult  education.  We 
welcome  Dr.  Augusta  Souza  Kappner,  Assistant  Secretary.  Of 
course,  you  will  remind  us  of  your  assistants  who  are  with  you.  We 
thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us  today. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  Kappner.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Serrano. 

I  am  joined  today  by  Tom  Corwin  and  Sally  Christensen,  whom 
you  know  well  from  previous  appearances  here  today. 

I  will  start  with  an  opening  statement  and  certainly  answer  as 
many  questions  as  you  would  like  to  pose. 

Opening  Statement 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  and  to  talk  about  the  request  for 
vocational  and  adult  education  for  1995.  Our  request  is  for  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  vocational  and  adult  education.  If  we  combine  this  with  the 
administration's  request  for  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
gram, there  will  be  $1.7  billion  in  support  of  State  and  local  efforts 
to  establish  vocational  programs  to  provide  us  with  technologically 
skilled  individuals  for  business  in  this  country,  and  adults  who  are 
literate  and  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  jobs  that  will  be  provided 
in  the  job  market  of  the  future. 

Our  budget  request  specifically  in  vocational  education  is  for  over 
$1.1  billion  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act.  This  complements  our 
request  under  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  which  as  you 
know  is  funded  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  our  larg- 
est vocational  education  program,  Basic  State  Grants,  we  are  re- 
questing $957.8  million.  These  funds  provide  States  the  ability  to 
improve  their  vocational  education  programs,  address  the  needs  of 
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special  populations,  and  implement  systems  under  the  school  to 
work  opportunities  act. 

These  funds  also  would  allow  States  to  support  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  for  more  experienced  workers  who  are  not  likely 
to  be  served  by  the  school-to-work  programs  that  serve  the  younger 
individual. 

Our  tech-prep  education  programs,  which  integrate  academic  and 
vocational  education  and  create  a  strong  link  between  high  schools 
and  community  colleges,  are  some  of  the  strongest,  promising  pro- 
grams in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  school-to-work  transition, 
and  we  believe  many  States  will  build  upon  the  tech-prep  model  in 
submitting  their  school-to-work  transition  applications.  So  our  re- 
quest includes  $114.1  million  for  Tech-Prep  Education,  which  is  a 
$10  million  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation. 

Because  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  will  provide  the 
Department  with  new  discretionary  funds  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration, we  are  requesting  $10.5  million  less  under  Demonstra- 
tions, and  $1.7  million  less  for  Research  under  the  Perkins  Act. 

Consistent  with  the  National  Performance  Review  recommenda- 
tions to  terminate  those  Federal  programs  which  are  duplicative  or 
have  already  achieved  their  goal  or  will  be  funded  from  other  re- 
sources, we  are  requesting  no  funding  for  Community-Based  Orga- 
nizations, Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education,  and  for  Bilin- 
gual Vocational  Training. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  to  the  Adult  Education 
programs,  we  are  requesting  $322.5  million,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $17.6  million  over  the  1994  appropriation.  The  results  of  the  Na- 
tional Adult  Literacy  Survey  show  that  roughly  half  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation can  perform  no  more  than  very  simple  reading  and  writing 
tasks.  We  know  as  our  economy  shifts  to  the  provision  of  services 
and  away  from  the  production  of  goods,  that  the  demand  for  an 
educated  labor  force  will  certainly  grow. 

Under  the  Adult  Education  request,  the  Department's  primary 
vehicle  is  Adult  Education  Basic  State  Grants,  which  would  receive 
a  $12.4  million  increase  under  our  request. 

Our  Workplace  Literacy  Partnerships,  which  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion of  workers  from  unskilled  production  and  service  jobs  to  higher 
level  jobs,  would  be  funded  at  $24  million,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$5.1  million  from  1994. 

Under  National  Programs,  we  are  requesting  only  a  small  in- 
crease. Of  the  $9  million  requested,  $5  million  would  support  the 
National  Institute  for  Literacy  and  the  remaining  $4  million  would 
support  research,  evaluation,  and  technical  assistance  activities. 

We  are  proposing  to  continue  funding  at  the  1994  level  for  State 
Literacy  Resource  Centers,  Literacy  Training  for  Homeless  Adults, 
and  Literacy  Programs  for  Prisoners. 

Let  me  stop  there  and  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Augusta  Kappner  fol- 
low:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Augusta  Souza  Kappner 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Programs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  request  for  vocational  and  adult  education.  The  vocational  and  adult 
education  appropriation  supports  programs  that  help  meet  the  National  Education 
Goal  of  ensuring  that  by  the  year  2000,  every  adult  American  will  be  literate  and 
possess  the  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  the  global  economy  and  lead  a 
productive  life.  The  1995  request  of  $1.4  billion  for  vocational  and  adult 
education,  combined  with  the  Administration's  $300  million  request  for  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  ~  $150  million  for  the  Department  of 
Education  and  $150  million  for  the  Department  of  Labor  --  will  support  State  and 
local  efforts  to  establish  vocational  education  programs  that  provide  American 
businesses  with  technologically  skilled  and  adaptable  workers,  and  to  establish 
and  operate  adult  education  programs  that  enable  functionally  illiterate  adults  to 
attain  the  basic  skills  needed  to  function  in  society. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Our  budget  request  includes  over  $1.1  billion  for  vocational  education 
programs  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act  to  enable  States  and  local  communities  to  expand  and  improve 
their  vocational  education  programs  and,  in  doing  so,  address  the  need  to  create 
a  more  skilled  and  productive  workforce. 

We  are  requesting  $957.8  million  for  Basic  State  Grants,  including  the 
Territorial  set-aside.  Basic  State  Grants  assist  States  and  Outlying  Areas  to 
enhance  their  programs  of  vocational  education  and  provide  equal  access  to 
populations  with  special  needs.  Basic  State  Grants  funding  will  provide  States 
and  localities  with  resources  to  improve  their  vocational  programs,  address  the 
needs  of  special  populations,  and  implement  the  systems  they  develop  under  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  It  will  also  support  vocational  programs  for 
experienced  workers  and  other  older  individuals  who  will  not  likely  be  served  by 
school-to- work  programs. 

For  the  Indian  and  Hawaiian  natives  set-aside,  we  are  requesting  $15 
million.  This  is  the  full  amount  allocated  to  these  programs  by  statute  within  our 
total  request  for  Titles  11  and  IV.  At  the  requested  level,  we  would  conduct  a  new 
grant  competition  under  the  Indian  program.  Under  the  Hawaiian  Native 
program,  the  current  grantee  would  receive  continued  funding.  Our  request 
includes  $114.1  million  for  Tech-Prep  Education,  a  $10  million  increase  over  the 
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FY  1994  appropriation.  Because  the  approaches  used  in  successful  tech-prep 
programs  are  notable  for  their  integration  of  academic  education  with  vocational 
education,  the  program  has  great  potential  for  addressing  the  national  concern 
about  the  lack  of  strong  technical  and  basic  academic  skills  on  the  part  of  many 
American  students  who  are  making  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  Tech-prep 
programs,  when  effectively  implemented,  provide  an  articulation  agreement 
between  secondary  and  postsecondary  schools;  build  student  competence  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  communications;  and  provide  technical  preparation  in 
at  least  one  career  field.  As  such,  these  programs  are  promising  models  for  local 
school-to-work  opportunity  programs  and  will  be  built  on  by  the  States  as  they 
implement  statewide  school-to-work  systems. 

Our  request  includes  small  increases  for  the  Triballv  Controlled 
Postsecondary  Vocational  Institutions  program,  which  provides  grants  to  continue 
and  increase  opportunities  for  Native  American  students  and  allows  for  the 
improvement  of  the  physical  resources  of  the  institutions;  State  Councils,  which 
assists  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  State  vocational  education  plans  and 
policies;  and  Data  Systems,  which  supports  the  National  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee.  We  are  requesting  $10.5  million  less  for  Demonstrations 
and  $1.7  million  less  for  Research.  Because  the  request  for  the  proposed  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  program  will  provide  $30  million  for  research, 
demonstrations,  and  other  national  discretionary  activities,  less  funding  will  be 
required  for  comparable  activities  under  the  Perkins  Act. 

Consistent  with  National  Performance  Review  recommendations  to 
terminate  Federal  programs  that  duplicate  other  activities,  have  already  achieved 
their  objectives,  or  are  more  appropriately  funded  with  non-Federal  resources,  no 
funding  is  requested  for  Community-Based  Organizations.  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education,  and  Bilingual  Vocational  Training. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Results  of  the  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey,  released  in  September  1993, 
show  that  roughly  half  of  the  U.S.  adult  population  can  perform  no  more  than 
simple  reading  and  writing  tasks  -  such  as  totaling  numbers  on  a  bank  deposit 
slip  or  locating  a  meeting  time  and  place  on  a  form  -  and  that  40  to  44  million 
American  adults  function  at  the  lowest  level  of  proficiency  defined  by  the  survey. 
As  our  economy  continues  to  shift  toward  the  production  of  services,  and  away 
from  the  production  of  goods,  the  demand  for  an  educated  labor  force  will  grow. 
So  that  more  Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  literacy  skills  and 
become  more  productive  participants  in  our  economy,  we  are  requesting  $322.5 
million  for  Adult  Education  programs,  an  increase  of  $17.6  million  over  the  1994 
appropriation. 

Our  request  includes  a  $12.4  million  increase  for  Adult  Education  Basic 
State  Grants,  the  Department's  primary  vehicle  for  supporting  literacy  efforts 
nationally.  The  1995  request,  along  with  State  matching  funds,  would  serve  an 
estimated  3  million  individuals  in  basic  skills  and  English  as  a  second  language 
programs  and  another  1.4  million  adults  in  secondary-level  programs. 
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Our  request  also  includes  a  $5.1  million  increase  for  Workplace  Literacy 
Partnerships.  This  program  has  forged  new  partnerships  between  businesses, 
workers,  and  educators  that  facilitate  the  transition  of  workers  from  unskilled 
production  and  service  jobs  that  require  low  levels  of  literacy  to  more  demanding 
occupations.  Additional  funds  would  allow  the  Department  to  fund  new  projects 
serving  an  estimated  7,000  additional  learners. 

We  are  requesting  a  small  increase  of  $163,000  for  National  Programs.  Of 
the  $9  million  requested,  $4  million  would  support  evaluation  and  technical 
assistance  activities,  including  evaluations  of  programs  for  low-literate  and  limited 
English  proficient  adults  and  technical  assistance  initiatives  in  the  important 
areas  of  technology  and  professional  development.  The  remaining  $5  million 
would  support  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy,  which  serves  as  a  national 
resource  for  the  promotion  and  coordination  of  adult  literacy  programs.  Institute 
activities  include  a  State  capacity-building  initiative  in  the  areas  of  staff 
development  and  performance  measurement;  support  for  a  National  Adult  Literacy 
and  Learning  Disabilities  Center;  and  a  joint  project  with  the  National  Education 
Goals  Panel  on  development  of  standards  for  adult  literacy  and  lifelong  learning. 

The  Department  proposes  continued  funding  at  the  1994  level  for  State 
Literacy  Resource  Centers,  which  provides  technical  assistance  to,  and  enhances 
coordination  among.  State  and  local  providers  of  literacy  services;  Literacy 
Training  for  Homeless  Adults,  which  makes  State  grants  to  develop  and 
implement  programs  of  literacy  training  and  basic  skills  remediation  for  the  adult 
homeless;  and  Literacy  Programs  for  Prisoners,  which  makes  grants  to  establish 
and  operate  programs  to  help  incarcerated  persons  achieve  functional  literacy  and 
life  skills. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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LITERACY  SKILLS  OF  AMERICANS 


Mr.  Serrano.  We  thank  you  for  your  presentation,  Doctor. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  my  colleague  and  Ranking 
Member,  Mr.  Porter,  who  has  joined  us  once  again. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  that  comes  to  mind  right  away.  We  were 
speaking  this  morning,  about  bilingual  education  and  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  preparing  ourselves  for  competition 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  your  opinion,  how  do  Americans'  lit- 
eracy skills  compare  with  those  of  our  economic  competitors? 

Dr.  Kappner.  We  don't  have  any  very  solid  data  on  how  the 
skills  of  our  adults  compare  with  the  adults  of  our  economic  com- 
petitors. But  we  do  know  from  many  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperative  and  Development  studies  that  we  seem  to  be 
losing  some  ground.  Some  studies  say  we  seem  to  be  losing  ground 
in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  American  population  that  has 
completed  secondary  school,  although  our  percentage  is  high.  If  we 
look  at  young  adults  in  their  20s,  that  percentage  is  not  as  high 
as  some  of  our  economic  competitors.  So  that  is  certainly  an  area 
to  which  we  need  to  pay  attention. 

We  believe  that  the  School-to-Work  opportunities  legislation  will 
provide  us  an  excellent  vehicle  for  beginning  to  address  the  work- 
related  skills  of  our  population,  particularly  our  young  adults. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Mr.  Serrano.  When  Secretary  Reich  was  here  two  weeks  ago,  he 
described  the  community  colleges  as  the  unsung  heroes  of  voca- 
tional training.  As  you  know,  our  principal  mechanism  for  support- 
ing these  institutions  is  student  aid.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  pays  enough  attention  to  the  role  of  student  aid 
as  a  vocational  training  resource? 

Dr.  Kappner.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  Secretary  Reich  that 
the  community  colleges  are  unsung  heroes  of  vocational  education. 
As  you  probably  know,  almost  25  percent  of  Pell  Grant  aid  goes  to 
community  college  students,  and  community  colleges  are  playing  a 
very  strong  and  positive  role  in  vocational  education.  It  is  an  area 
that  we  need  to  give  more  attention  to  and  really  study  how  we  can 
best  finance  vocational  education  at  the  postsecondary  level,  includ- 
ing our  community  colleges. 

NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  have  to  ask  you,  what  was  the  total  cost  of  the 
National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  total  cost  of  the  assessment  I  believe  was  $4.8 
million.  The  interim  report  has  been  completed  and  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  December  of  1993.  We  expect  to  have  the  final 
report  by  the  summer  of  this  year. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  If  I  could  add  a  little  on  that,  it  is  a  very  large  un- 
dertaking, but  they  have  managed  to  keep  it  on  schedule.  They  are 
within  their  budget,  and  their  first  report — the  interim  report — 
provided  us  with  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  information  in  this 
area. 
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ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Serrano.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  that  comes  to  mind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  years  ago,  adult  education,  or  night  school  for 
adults,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  seemed  to  be  a  way  available  to  most 
communities,  especially  immigrant  communities.  You  learned  to 
speak  English  either  on  the  job  or  by  attending  night  school  if  you 
were  an  adult. 

Maybe  I  am  not  taking  a  close  look,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
over  the  years  the  number  of  programs  has  decreased,  and  that  in 
fact  some  of  the  institutions  that  take  a  lot  of  heat  in  the  press, 
in  government,  and  in  other  places,  such  as  proprietary  schools, 
end  up  not  only  providing  services  that  are  not  provided  by  the  reg- 
ular school  system,  but  in  many  cases  end  up  doing  some  of  the 
work  that  as  a  youngster  I  saw  relatives  of  mine  going  to  night 
school  for. 

Dr.  Kappner.  I  should  mention  I  am  also  a  New  Yorker  so  I  re- 
member those  night  schools  in  New  York  City,  indeed  I  do.  I  think 
quite  the  contrary,  however.  The  numbers  and  the  organizations 
providing  adult  education  and  literacy  services  have  actually  in- 
creased. There  have  been  clear  increases  from  1980  to  today.  But 
the  need  is  also  increasing. 

The  fastest  increases  in  enrollment,  whether  those  services  are 
provided  by  a  community  college  or  in  a  night  school  or  some  part 
of  an  elementary  or  secondary  establishment  or  by  a  community- 
based  organization,  are  in  English  as  a  second  language.  Only 
about  23  percent  of  the  whole  target  population  in  the  United 
States  speaks  English  as  a  second  language,  but  42  percent  of 
every  year's  new  enrollment  in  adult  education  is  in  English  as  a 
second  language. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Let  me  stay  on  that  for  a  second,  because  this 
speaks  a  lot  to  what  we  were  talking  about  this  morning.  You  are 
saying  23  percent  of  the  adult  population 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  target  population  for  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
those  16  and  over  who  do  not  have  a  high  school  degree. 

Mr.  Serrano  [continuing].  Are  people  who  speak  another  lan- 
guage? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Yes,  are  English-as-a-second-language  individuals. 

Mr.  Serrano.  And  yet  42  percent  of  the  people  who  enroll 

Dr.  Kappner.  We  have  new  enrollees  each  year. 

Mr.  Serrano.  So  people  do  want  to  learn  to  speak  English. 

Dr.  Kappner.  They  certainly  do.  As  you  know,  there  are  many 
instances  where  programs  cannot  meet  the  demand  for  English  as 
a  second  language. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  The  programs  in  adult  education  with  waiting  lists 
are  those  that  serve  persons  wanting  to  learn  English — those  in 
gateway  cities  with  a  lot  of  immigrants. 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  will  take  a  pause  here  and  yield  to  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Porter. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADULT  LITERACY  SURVEY 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Dr.  Kappner.  If  I  hadn't  seen  this  before,  I  would  be 
shocked  by  what  appears  on  page  4  of  your  written  testimony,  say- 
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ing  that  the  results  of  the  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  released 
last  September  show  that  roughly  half  of  the  U.S.  adult  population 
can  perform  no  more  than  simple  reading  and  writing  tasks,  and 
that  40  to  44  million  American  adults  function  at  the  lowest  level 
of  proficiency  defined  by  the  survey. 

Does  that  mean  that  our  education  system  is  simply  failing — the 
Chairman  was  talking  a  moment  ago,  and  you  have  spent  your  en- 
tire life  in  education,  your  whole  career.  He  was  sa3dng  that  adult 
education  used  to  be  night  school  for  immigrants  to  learn  English 
or  perhaps  for  people  who  had  dropped  out  and  suddenly  seen  the 
light  that  they  really  needed  an  education  to  get  back  into  the  sys- 
tem. But  now  it  is  almost  remedial  education,  because  a  lot  of  these 
people  that  are  listed  here  as  half  of  the  population,  can't  perform 
more  than  simple  reading  or  writing  tasks.  Probably  more  than 
half  of  them  have  high  school  diplomas,  yet  they  are  functionally 
unable  to  perform  menial  tasks.  What  is  wrong? 

Dr.  Kappner.  One  of  the  things  that  is  happening  is  this  study 
is  really  a  breakthrough  in  the  way  that  we  are  measuring  and 
looking  at  literacy.  We  have  never  taken  a  look  at  literacy  the  way 
this  survey  did.  Keep  in  mind  this  was  a  household  survey  and  did 
not  look  only  at  younger  adults  but  looked  at  the  overall  adult  pop- 
ulation. So,  it  includes  a  large  number  of  older  adults  whose  school- 
ing might  have  taken  place  at  a  different  point  in  history. 

Among  other  things,  the  study  asked  individuals  to  perform  a  se- 
ries of  tasks  that  we  have  never  before  asked  in  any  kind  of  lit- 
eracy test  or  survey  of  individuals.  We  are  now  requiring  a  higher 
level  of  literacy  than  we  did  in  the  past. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ADULT  LITERACY 

Mr.  Porter.  Could  I  interrupt  to  ask  this,  though?  What  is  your 
sense  that  if  this  same  survey  were  asked  35  years  ago  or  50  years 
ago  or  70  years  ago,  would  the  results  be  worse?  Are  people  im- 
proving? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Yes.  I  think  the  results  would  definitely  be  worse. 
More  individuals  now  are  completing  secondary  education,  and,  as 
we  have  seen  in  this  study,  individuals  were  more  likely  to  perform 
at  a  higher  level  if  they  had  completed  more  education. 

From  what  we  know  of  past  literacy  studies,  yes,  I  think  there 
would  have  been  results  certainly  of  a  lesser  level.  We  are  now 
making  greater  demands  and  using  different  standards  of  measure- 
ment th£in  we  have  used  in  the  past.  We  are  requiring  different 
kinds  of  performance.  We  have  never  done  this  kind  of  survey  of 
our  adult  population  before — asking  them  to  put  together  several 
tasks,  not  simply  to  sign  their  name  or  read  one  sentence,  but  to 
extrapolate  from  a  paragraph.  This  is  a  different  test  than  we  have 
ever  applied  previously  to  our  adult  population. 

Mr.  Corwin.  If  I  could  add  a  little,  the  population  served  is  very 
diverse.  There  are  some  who  have  completed  high  school  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  a  minority.  A  quarter  of  the  people  who 
performed  at  the  lowest  literacy  levels  were  immigrants.  So  they 
will  have  all  different  degrees  of  education,  but  need  to  come  and 
learn  English. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADULT  LITERACY  SURVEY 

Mr.  Porter.  The  survey  talks  about  half  the  people  being  unable 
to  perform  more  than  very  simple — let  me  get  it  right — simple 
reading  and  writing  tasks. 

Dr.  Kappner.  In  English. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  In  English.  A  quarter  as  well,  or  roughly  a  quarter 
of  those  in  the  lowest  literacy  group  has  some  kind  of  disability, 
mental  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Porter.  Are  we  talking  about  a  quarter  of  the  half? 

Mr.  CORWiN.  A  quarter  of  the  low-literacy  adult  population  has 
some  kind  of  disability  that  prevents  them  from  doing  very  well  in 
the  literacy  tests.  Some  of  those  disabilities  are  the  result  of  old 
age  or  other  things  that  set  in  later  in  life. 

Then  there  is  a  huge  population  that  has  not  finished  high 
school,  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Porter.  Could  you  provide  me  or  for  the  record  the  details 
of  the  survey?  I  would  like  to  look  at  these  kinds  of  questions. 

Mr.  CoRWiN.  Sure. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  ADULT  LITERACY  SURVEY 

The  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  (NALS)  profiled  the  English  literacy 
of  adults  in  the  United  States  based  on  their  performance  across  a  wide  array  of 
tasks  that  reflect  the  types  of  materials  and  demands  they  encounter  in  their  daily 
lives.  In  this  way,  it  differs  from  the  two  previous  Federal  efforts,  that  were  more 
narrowly  focused.  In  1985,  the  Department  funded  a  household  survey  of  the 
literacy  skills  of  21-  to  25-year-olds,  and  a  1989-90  survey,  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  examined  the  literacy  proficiencies  of  job  seekers.  The 
NALS  Literacy  Definition  Committee  adopted  the  following  definition  of  literacy, 
which  also  guided  both  of  these  previous  studies:  "Using  printed  and  written 
information  to  function  in  society,  to  achieve  one's  goals,  and  to  develop  one's 
knowledge  and  potential."  In  addition,  the  Definition  Committee  used  three 
literacy  scales  ~  prose,  document,  and  quantitative. 

In  total,  over  26,000  adults  were  surveyed  for  the  NALS.  During  the  first 
eight  months  of  1992,  more  than  400  trained  staff  visited  nearly  27,000 
households  to  select  and  interview  adults,  16  years  of  age  and  older.  Staff 
oversampled  black  and  Hispanic  households  to  ensure  reliable  estimates  of  literacy 
proficiencies  and  to  permit  analyses  of  the  performance  of  these  subpopulations. 
From  these  household  interviews  some  13,600  adults  were  selected  to  represent 
the  U.S.  adult  population  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  approximately  1,000  adults 
were  surveyed  in  each  of  12  States  that  chose  to  participate  in  a  special  study 
designed  to  produce  State-level  results  that  are  comparable  to  the  national  data. 
States  participating  in  this  survey  were:  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washington. 
Finally,  some  1,100  inmates  from  80  Federal  and  State  prisons  were  interviewed 
to  gather  information  on  the  literacy  skills  of  the  prison  population. 

Interviewers  asked  each  survey  participants  to  spend  approximately  one 
hour  responding  to  a  series  of  diverse  literacy  tasks  as  well  as  questions  about 
their  demographic  characteristics,  educational  background,  reading  practices,  and 
other  areas  related  to  literacy.  Based  on  their  responses  to  the  survey  tasks, 
respondents  received  proficiency  scores,  ranging  from  zero  to  500,  along  the  three 
scales. 

Survey  results  reveal  that  some  40  to  44  million  of  the  191  million  adults 
in  this  country  demonstrated  skills  in  Level  1  -  the  lowest  level  of  proficiency 
defined  by  the  survey.  Many  factors  help  to  explain  why  so  many  adults 
demonstrated  low  English  literacy  skills.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  respondents 
who  performed  in  this  level  were  immigrants  whose  English  proficiency  might 
have  been  limited.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  those  in  Level  1  had  terminated  their 
education  before  completing  high  school.  A  third  were  age  65  or  older,  and  26 
percent  of  the  adults  who  performed  at  Level  1  had  physical,  mental,  or  health 
conditions  that  keep  them  from  participating  fully  in  work,  school,  housework,  or 
other  activities.  Nineteen  percent  reported  having  visual  difficulties  that  affect 
their  ability  to  read  print.  Interestingly,  of  the  adults  who  performed  in  the 
lowest  level  on  each  scale,  the  vast  majority  said  they  were  able  to  read  or  write 
English  well. 
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Looking  at  the  relationship  between  the  level  of  education  attained  and 
literacy,  results  of  the  NALS  show  that  adults  with  higher  levels  of  education 
demonstrated  much  higher  average  proficiencies  than  those  with  fewer  years  of 
schooling.  As  might  be  expected,  adults  with  less  than  a  high  school  education 
performed  primarily  in  Level  1,  those  who  completed  secondary  school  performed, 
on  average,  at  the  high  end  of  Level  2,  those  with  a  college  degree  demonstrated 
proficiencies  at  the  high  end  of  Level  3,  and  those  who  had  completed  some  work 
beyond  the  four-year  degree  performed  within  Level  4.  The  survey  also  reveals 
a  strong  association  between  adults'  literacy  proficiencies  and  their  parents' 
educational  attainments.  On  the  prose  scale,  for  example,  adults  whose  parents 
completed  a  college  degree  had  an  average  score  of  305,  while  those  whose  parents 
had  not  finished  high  school  had  an  average  proficiency  of  264.  Despite  this 
correlation,  the  relationship  between  literacy  proficiency  and  respondents'  own 
level  of  education  is  even  stronger. 

The  survey  also  revealed  important  findings  about  the  performance  of 
members  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  The  average  prose,  document,  and 
quantitative  proficiencies  of  white  adults  were  significantly  higher  than  those  of 
adults  in  all  other  racial/ethnic  groups  examined  by  the  survey.  Differences  in 
average  proficiencies  among  subgroups  are  reduced  when  comparisons  are  made 
only  among  individuals  with  the  same  levels  of  education.  For  example,  the 
average  differences  in  prose,  document,  and  quantitative  proficiencies  between 
white  and  black  adults  are  49,  50,  and  63  points,  respectively.  When  level  of 
education  is  taken  into  account,  the  average  proficiency  differences  across  the  nine 
levels  of  education  decrease  to  36,  37,  and  48  points.  Differences  in  performance 
can  also  be  explained  by  differences  in  average  years  of  schooling  and  by 
respondents'  country  of  birth.  Individuals  born  in  the  United  States  tended  to 
perform  better  than  their  peers  who  were  born  abroad,  except  among  black  adults, 
where  the  differences  in  average  performance  are  not  significant.  Across  the  three 
literacy  scales,  the  average  proficiencies  of  native-born  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican, 
Central/South  American,  and  Hispanics/Other  adults  are  40  to  94  points  higher 
than  those  of  their  foreign-born  peers. 

The  NALS  provides  us  with  important  information  on  the  literacy  skills 
of  individuals  with  illnesses,  disabilities,  or  impairment.  Overall,  12  percent  of 
the  total  population  said  they  had  a  physical,  mental,  or  health  condition  that 
kept  them  from  participating  fully  in  work,  school,  housework,  or  other  activities; 
however,  as  noted  above,  one-quarter  of  the  survey  respondents  who  performed 
at  Level  1  were  individuals  that  classified  themselves  in  this  category.  Adults 
with  mental  retardation  were  about  four  times  more  likely  than  their  peers  in  the 
total  population  to  perform  in  Level  1  on  the  three  scales.  Although  performance 
gaps  were  smaller  for  the  other  disability  groups,  they  were  still  substantial.  The 
smallest  gap  was  between  those  who  said  they  had  difficulty  hearing  and  adults 
in  the  population  overall;  the  difference  was  24  to  29  points  on  each  literacy  scale. 
With  the  exception  of  individuals  with  mental  retardation,  the  performance  gap 
between  those  who  reported  having  a  particular  disability  or  illness  and  those  in 
the  total  population  ranged  from  32  to  71  points. 

The  NALS  also  asked  survey  participants  to  provide  information  on  certain 
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aspects  of  their  lives  that  have  been  found  in  previous  research  to  be  related  to 
literacy.  This  information  was  used  to  explore  connections  between  literacy  and 
various  social  and  economic  outcomes.  Overall,  strong  relationships  between 
literacy  and  economic  status  are  evident.  Forty-one  to  44  percent  of  adults  in 
Level  1  were  in  poverty,  compared  with  only  4  to  6  percent  of  the  adults  in  Level 
5.  Only  one  percent  of  those  in  the  highest  prose  level  received  food  stamps, 
compared  with  17  percent  in  the  lowest  level.  Further,  individuals  who  performed 
in  the  lower  levels  of  literacy  proficiency  were  more  likely  than  their  more 
proficient  counterparts  to  be  unemployed  or  out  of  the  labor  force.  They  also 
tended  to  earn  lower  wages  and  work  fewer  weeks  per  year. 

The  findings  presented  above  come  from  the  first  volume  in  a  series  of 
reports  that  the  Department  will  release  on  the  NALS.  Additional  reports  will 
offer  a  more  detailed  look  at  specific  issues,  including:  literacy  in  the  workforce, 
literacy  and  education,  literacy  among  older  adults,  literacy  in  the  prison 
population,  literacy  and  cultural  diversity,  and  literacy  practices. 
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Mr.  Porter.  We  pride  ourselves  on  being  an  educated,  literate 
nation,  and  we  look  at  this  and  say  "Boy,  are  we?"  If  we  aren't 
going  to  do  better  than  we  seem  to  be  doing,  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  do  anything  other  than  flip  hamburgers,  because  the  jobs 
that  are  becoming  available  are  jobs,  we  hope,  at  least  at  an  end 
of  the  scale  that  requires  more  education,  not  minimal  education. 
It  worries  me  a  lot. 

Dr.  Kappner.  We  would  be  happy  to  provide  the  details  on  the 
study.  There  will  also  be  smaller  studies  which  will  break  this 
down  by  different  groups.  For  example,  one  will  be  specifically  on 
literacy  and  the  work  force.  We  will  take  a  closer  look  at  precisely 
that  issue  and  at  literacy  in  older  adults,  for  example,  so  that  we 
can  determine  what  is  going  on  with  the  different  populations  in 
this  survey. 

AMERICAN  COMPETITIVENESS 

Mr.  Porter.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  what  the  Department  is 
doing,  what  education  is  doing  in  America  has  all  the  relevance  in 
the  world  to  the  ultimate  result,  because  we  are  finding  ourselves 
in  a  whole  new  competitive  atmosphere.  It  is  requiring  more  of  us. 
If  we  don't  get  a  good  education,  if  we  don't  get  trained  for  jobs 
that  are  available  at  the  high  end,  our  standard  of  living  is  simply 
going  to  slip  away  from  us.  Our  economic  future  is  not  going  to  be 
there. 

And  the  extent  that  our  educational  system  is  not  able  to  give 
students  the  means  and  the  motivation,  perhaps,  to  get  the  kind 
of  education  that  will  work  for  those  kinds  of  jobs,  they  are  going 
to  slip  under  the  waves.  There  are  just  too  many  other  societies  out 
there  that  have  the  skills  that  can  take  those  jobs  away  from  us. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Dr.  Kappner.  I  certainly  would  agree  with  you.  We  are  respond- 
ing to  that  from  the  Department's  perspective  at  many,  many  lev- 
els— first,  for  the  younger  population,  with  our  Schools-to-Work  Op- 
portunities Act,  which  would  ensure  these  young  people  don't  ever 
fall  into  the  category  that  we  are  discussing  and  that  they  genu- 
inely have  high  academic  skills  and  occupational  skills  they  will 
need  to  be  competitive  for  the  jobs  that  we  are  discussing.  That  is 
why  we  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  our  Workplace  Literacy  Part- 
nerships program — to  address  the  issues  of  workers  already  in  the 
workplace — and  an  increase  in  our  Adult  Education  Basic  State 
Grants  program. 

We  are  also  beginning  a  series  of  new  projects  in  the  Department 
to  look  at  ways  in  which  we  can  use  technology  to  deliver  more  ef- 
fectively literacy  services  to  larger  numbers  of  adults,  and  work 
with  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  and  our  State  Literacy  Re- 
source Centers  to  strengthen  what  goes  on  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

school-to-work  opportunities  act 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  I  briefly  discuss — I  don't  know  whether  you 
were  here  yesterday  when  I  began  a  discussion  with  the  Secretary 
on  School-to-Work. 

Dr.  Kappner.  No,  I  wasn't  present. 
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Mr.  Porter.  I  asked  him  about  the  case  of  Motorola,  which  at- 
tempted to  collaborate  with  schools  on  School-to-Work  activities, 
and  simply  found  they  couldn't  find  a  population  that  had  the  mini- 
mal skills  they  needed,  which  is  four-function  math  and  percent- 
ages, in  order  to  put  them  to  work,  and  had  to  set  up  their  own 
remedial  education  program  within  their  company  to  do  it,  which 
was  very  costly. 

It  seems  to  me  the  collaboration  has  to  be  better  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  And  I  guess  my  question  would  be,  how  does  the 
School-to-Work  proposal  ensure  that  the  collaborations  would  be 
successful?  What  specific  provisions  does  it  contain  to  ensure  that 
schools  will  be  more  responsive  to  the  labor  market? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  situation  that  you  described  with  Motorola  is 
very  illustrative  of  why  we  need  to  have  a  school-to-work  transition 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  why  we  need  to  begin  in  high 
school  rather  than  waiting  until  young  people  come  out  of  high 
school  and  are  found  to  be  wanting  in  the  skills  that  business 
needs  to  be  able  to  employ  them. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  as  we  have  developed  it, 
requires  that  businesses  and  schools  come  together  in  partnership 
to  work  with  young  people  while  they  are  still  in  high  school — in 
11th  grade  at  the  latest  which  is  the  point  where  young  people  are 
beginning  to  think  about  the  career  options  that  are  available  to 
them.  Under  the  School-to-Work  initiative,  young  people  would  be 
receiving  a  higher  level  of  academic  skill  because  they  would,  for 
example,  be  learning  geometry  in  relationship  to  work,  and  would 
learn  that  better,  and  be  more  motivated  to  stay  in  school. 

I  recently  visited  a  school-to-work  program  in  which  many  of  the 
young  people  told  me  that  they  has  been  on  the  verge  of  dropping 
out  because  they  saw  no  reason  to  complete  those  courses  in  high 
school.  They  saw  no  connection  between  that  and  what  they  had 
as  an  option  after  high  school.  Getting  involved  with  a  business 
while  they  are  in  high  school  provided  them  the  opportunity  to 
make  that  connection  and  to  begin  to  understand  that  there  were 
some  positive  consequences  for  learning  while  they  are  in  high 
school. 

Which  we  are  awaiting  enactment  of  our  proposed  legislation  we 
have  used  the  authority  under  title  IV  of  the  Perkins  Vocational 
Educational  Act  to  award  development  grants  to  all  of  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  so  that  they  may  begin 
planning  for  their  systems  of  school-to-work,  and  putting  together 
the  kinds  of  partnerships  that  are  essential  between  business  and 
industry  and  our  school  systems  to  make  this  happen. 

So  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  is  providing  the  kind  of 
seed  money  that  will  allow  schools  and  States  to  take  the  time  to 
put  those  partnerships  together  in  a  way  that  will  ensure  that  they 
will  work. 

PERFORMANCE  MEASURES  FOR  SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

Mr.  Porter.  How  will  you  measure  whether  they  work  or  not? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Both  versions  of  the  School-to-Work  legislation, 
both  the  House  version  and  the  Senate  version,  specifically  require 
that  the  Department  of  Education  develop  performance  measures 
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to  gauge  the  outcomes  and  to  measure  how  States  and  communities 
are  progressing  in  developing  their  School-to- Work  systems. 

We  have  already  begun  to  think  about  those  performance  meas- 
ures under  the  1994  appropriation,  and  we  will  be  working  closely 
with  States  to  ensure  that  several  things  happen  to  ensure  that  we 
are  developing  measures  that  measure  not  just  academic  success 
but  actually  measure  job-related  skills  and  placement  into  the 
world  of  work  and  success  in  the  world  of  work. 

We  will  also  be  working  closely  with  States  to  make  sure  that 
those  measures  take  into  account  the  kinds  of  performance  meas- 
ures that  have  been  already  developed,  for  example,  in  the  Perkins 
legislation,  and  that  don't  duplicate  or  conflict  with  those  in  any 
way.  This  is  in  part  what  we  would  be  doing  with  the  national  pro- 
grams money  under  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act. 

Mr.  Porter.  Ultimately  the  test,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  the 
money  was  spent  to  put  a  person  into  a  job  where  the  skills  were 
developed  for  that  job.  In  other  words,  is  there  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  expenditure  of  the  money  and  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual got  and  kept  a  meaningful  job. 

Dr.  Kappner.  Since  States  are  really  at  the  beginning  of  develop- 
ing these  systems,  we  want  to  see  that  they  developed  a  system 
that  they  can  apply  to  all  young  people  in  their  school  system,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  dropped  out.  We  will  look  to  see  that  those 
young  people  have  graduated  from  high  school,  that  they  have  been 
certified  in  some  level  of  occupational  skill,  that  those  who  have 
not  gone  into  the  workplace  have  gone  on  for  further  education, 
and  those  who  have  not  gone  on  for  further  education  have  indeed 
gone  on  to  good  jobs. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Kappner. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Thank  you. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New  York,  Mrs.  Lowey. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you,  my  distinguished  Chairman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  love  this  New  York  thing. 

WELFARE  reform 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  before  us 
today.  I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  question  regarding  vocational 
education  and  its  relationship  to  welfare  reform.  It  is  clear  that  vo- 
cational education  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  effort  to  re- 
form our  welfare  system.  I  have  a  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
which  will  focus  on  promoting  work  over  welfare  by  transforming 
the  "front  door"  of  the  welfare  office  and  ensuring  that  AFDC  re- 
cipients are  moved  into  work  rather  than  just  signed  up  for  cash 
assistance. 

Because  of  all  your  personal  experience  and  the  experience  of  the 
Department,  how  actively  has  your  agency  been  involved  in  reform- 
ing welfare  through  the  welfare  reform  task  force? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  Department  is  participating  in  the  welfare  re- 
form task  force.  There  are  several  members  of  the  department  who 
actively  participate  in  those  discussions. 
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EFFECTIVE  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Given  your  experience,  and  I  know  you  were  at  La 
Guardia  Community  College  and  former  dean  at  CUNY,  you  are 
aware  of  the  role  that  community  colleges  play.  Can  you  discuss 
the  kind  of  models  that  in  your  experience  have  been  particularly 
effective  in  this  area? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  models  that  have  been  effective  in  this  area 
are  in  some  ways  very  similar  to  the  models  that  have  been  effec- 
tive in  all  of  adult  education.  And  those  essentially  are  the  models 
that  have  managed  to  overcome  the  kinds  of  barriers  that  result 
from  having  different  funding  streams,  particularly  if  you  want  to 
provide  support  services  to  an  adult  population  in  a  learning  envi- 
ronment. 

Successful  models  that  I  am  aware  of  are  models  that  combine 
basic  skill  preparation  with  occupationally  oriented  preparation  so 
that  the  individual  has  the  opportunity  to  do  both  simultaneously. 
That  provides  the  individual  with  the  opportunity  to  do  a  job 
search  and  to  see  what  the  world  of  work  is  like  out  there.  At  the 
same  time,  it  provides  the  very,  very  important  support  services 
that  are  needed  for  any  adult  population,  but  also  for  welfare  re- 
cipients— such  services  as  childcare  and  ancillary  educational  serv- 
ices such  as  tutoring  that  might  be  required  in  addition  to  a  class- 
room environment. 

Several  of  the  most  successful  adult  education  models  with  wel- 
fare recipients  use  technology  well  in  the  classroom  and  customize 
the  material  that  is  being  taught  to  the  background  and  needs  of 
a  particular  student  population.  That  is  good  adult  education, 
whether  it  is  for  welfare  recipients  or  other  adult  learners. 

ON-THE-JOB  training 

Mrs.  LowEY.  There  is  an  ongoing  debate  about  whether  on-the- 
job  training  with  supportive  services  is  better  than  keeping  some- 
body in  an  intensive  classroom  experience  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  moving  them  into  a  job.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Welfare  recipients  come  to  an  adult  education  in- 
stitution or  service  with  different  levels  of  skills.  What  is  really  im- 
portant is  that  there  be  a  good,  solid  way  of  assessing  what  the 
skills  and  strengths  of  the  individuals  are,  so  that  one  can  work 
from  that  individual  assessment  and  really  give  what  is  needed  no 
matter  where  it  is  given,  and  in  what  time  frame  it  is  given.  And 
I  would  think  that  that  is  more  important  than  whether  or  not  the 
preparation  takes  place  at  the  work  site  or  in  an  educational  insti- 
tution. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  The  reason  I  ask,  there  is  a  debate  here,  in  fact, 
whether  you  are  better  off  moving  someone  into  a  job  that  is  less 
skilled,  lower  paid,  while  that  person  is  being  trained  for  a  higher 
paid  job,  and  that  the  experience  of  actual  work,  performing  the 
ritual  of  going  to  work,  is  an  important  lesson  in  itself,  even  though 
the  other  training  may  be  auxiliary,  may  be  after  hours  or  part  of 
the  day.  What  is  your  experience  with  that,  and  what  do  the  stud- 
ies show? 

Dr.  Kappner.  We  think  the  experience  of  being  ready  for  work 
and  having  the  behaviors  that  enable  you  to  be  successful  in  going 
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to  work  every  day  are  quite  important.  But  equally  important  is 
having  the  basic  skills,  for  example,  to  be  able  to  tackle  that  work 
and  to  do  it  effectively.  And  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  the 
right  combination  depending  upon  the  level  at  which  the  individual 
starts 

Work  behavior  is  extremely  important.  Self-sufficiency,  however, 
generally  requires  that  individuals  get  enough  preparation  to  be 
able  to  hold  down  a  job.  What  we  would  like  to  see  is  solid  adult 
education  coupled  with  the  kinds  of  work  experience  and  work 
skills  that  would  actually  allow  individuals  to  hold  a  job  and  not 
simply  fall  back  into  welfare.  That  would  not  be  success. 

EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Earlier  this  year,  the  GAO  released  a  report  that 
describes  how  conflicting  requirements  and  administrative  prac- 
tices hamper  the  effectiveness  of  our  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. I  would  be  interested  in  your  reaction  to  that  report,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Department  is  considering  changes  to 
vocational  education  programs  to  reduce  conflicts  and  overlap  with 
other  programs  in  the  Department  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Dr.  Kappner.  If  you  take  a  look  at  our  School-to- Work  Opportu- 
nities initiative,  I  think  it  represents  a  direction  in  which  we  are 
trying  to  cut  across  categorical  programs  and  encourage  States  and 
communities  to  use  a  variety  of  funding  streams  to  achieve  good 
and  solid  results  for  the  learner. 

Under  the  initiative,  for  example,  we  propose  to  allow  States  and 
communities  to  come  and  tell  us  if  there  are  barriers  in  Federal 
legislation  or  in  Federal  statute  that  would  prevent  them  from 
using  the  resources  that  are  there  to  really  prepare  people  well  in 
vocational  education. 

So  I  think  a  major  part  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  cut  across 
categorical  programs  and  make  sure  that  States  in  particular  have 
the  ability  to  use,  for  example,  JTPA  money  and  Perkins  money 
and  even  ESEA  money  to  be  able  to  produce  a  learned  individual 
who  h£is  an  occupational  skill  and  can  get  a  job. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  We  are  also  about  to  begin  work  on  reauthorization 
of  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.  That  will  be  a  major  op- 
portunity to  look  at  some  of  those  barriers  and  address  them  as  we 
did  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  reauthorization  and  as  Labor 
has  done  in  their  Reemployment  Act. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you. 

state  FLEXIBILITY 

One  of  my  concerns  has  been  that  we  build  upon  the  successful 
models  that  are  currently  being  employed.  I  want  to  be  sure  as  we 
are  working  to  establish  a  new  Federal  program  that  the  guidelines 
are  flexible  enough  to  support  differing  State  models  of  a  school- 
to-work  system. 

Dr.  Kappner.  That  is  absolutely  our  intent.  We  have  written  the 
legislation  with  very  few  prescriptive  pieces.  We  have  mentioned 
different  models  in  the  legislation  that  States  may  want  to  look  at, 
that  would  seem  to  be  foundation  pieces  on  which  States  could 
build.  We  have  mentioned,  for  example,  tech-prep  and  cooperative 
education,  the  career  academy  model  and  the  youth  apprenticeship 
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model.  Indeed,  different  States  are  taking  different  approaches  as 
they  come  into  this  with  their  ideas. 

What  is  of  importance  to  us  is  that  we  establish  systems  that  can 
be  successful  in  giving  young  people  the  academic  and  career  skills 
that  they  need  to  be  able  to  move  on  to  work  and  to  further  higher 
education.  Whether  a  State  chooses  to  do  that  using  a  tech-prep 
model  or  an  apprenticeship  model  or  a  career  academy  model  is 
clearly  up  to  the  State  and  their  particular  predilections. 

TECH-PREP  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  I  see  you  have  requested  a  $10  million,  10  percent 
Increase  for  that  program.  How  many  students  are  currently  served 
by  the  program?  How  many  new  students  would  be  served  under 
the  Department's  request,  and  have  you  done  any  evaluation  of 
tech-prep?  How  is  it  working? 

Dr.  Kappner.  I  don't  have  the  specific  numbers  of  students  in  the 
program.  I  certainly  could  try  to  get  that. 

[Clerk's  note — The  Department  subsequently  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  there  are  no  specific  data  available  on  tech-prep  stu- 
dent enrollment.] 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education 
began  to  take  a  look  at  tech-prep  a  year  after  it  was  authorized  in 
the  Perkins  Act,  but  it  was  not  far  enough  along  to  be  evaluated. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  full  evaluation  of  tech-prep  which  we  have 
contracted  out.  I  think  we  are  scheduled  to  have  a  draft  report  by 
this  coming  summer. 

We  are  requesting  an  increase  for  tech-prep  because  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  strong  model  for  integrating  academic  and  vocational 
education,  which  was  one  of  the  intents  of  the  last  reauthorization 
of  Perkins,  and  a  strong  model  for  making  the  connection  between 
high  school  and  postsecondary  education. 

In  the  areas  of  the  country  where  tech-prep  is  very  strong  there 
is  great  enthusiasm  among  teachers  for  tech-prep.  I  was  recently 
at  a  conference  in  which  2,000  of  those  teachers  were  from  high 
schools  and  community  colleges  that  tech-prep  helped  to  foster. 
They  were  actually  changing  their  curricula  and  linking  it  from 
high  schools  to  community  colleges. 

labor  market  information 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Once  a  youngster  graduates  from  high  school,  there 
are  apprenticeship  programs  in  which  he  or  she  could  become  in- 
volved. How  do  you  get  the  word  out?  How  does  that  youngster  find 
out  about  these  apprenticeship  programs? 

One  of  the  things  I  like  about  Secretary  Reich's  one-stop-shop- 
ping proposal  is  that  it  would  provide  a  central  location  for  contain- 
ing information  about  the  job  market  and  training-opportunities. 
One  of  the  real  problems  I  see  in  communities  is  that  there  are 
good  programs  out  there,  but  we  have  trouble  connecting  the  per- 
son in  need  to  those  programs. 

Dr.  Kappner.  Yes,  you  are  absolutely  right  that  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  information  to  the  youngster  or  the  adult  worker 
who  needs  it.  As  we  envision  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  sys- 
tems that  will  be  developing  under  our  legislation,  and  as  these 
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partnerships  develop  in  States  and  local  communities,  there  will  be 
an  effort  to  bring  together  at  the  local  level  the  kinds  of  resources 
from  business  and  the  job  opportunities  that  are  available  in  the 
regional  labor  market.  And  the  connection  between  school  and  busi- 
ness will  be  formed  through  the  involvement  of  adults  with  the 
young  people  at  both  the  work  site  and  in  the  school. 

So  that  would  be  one  of  the  outcomes  we  would  hope  of  the 
School-to- Work  systems  for  our  younger  individuals.  Certainly  for 
the  older  worker  who  is  already  in  the  workplace,  one  stop  shop- 
ping would  be  the  concept  that  would  be  most  useful. 

Mrs.  LoWEY.  Well,  good  luck  to  you,  and  we  thank  you  for  ap- 
pearing before  us,  and  I  hope  that  a  few  years  from  now  we  will 
be  able  to  look  back  and  take  note  of  all  the  success. 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  am  going  to  submit  the  rest  of  my  questions,  Mr. 
Porter,  for  the  record,  and  I  will  now  turn  to  you  for  a  final 
round 

CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  I  thank  you  for  doing  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
brief.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  really. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  is  eliminated  in  your 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1995.  Do  you  know  what  percentage 
of  total  support  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  pro- 
grams comes  from  the  Federal  appropriation? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Yes.  For  every  Federal  dollar  that  we  put  into 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education,  there  are  at  least  $20  that 
match  that  from  the  State  and  local  level.  So  indeed,  most  of  the 
fiinding  is  coming  from  the  State  and  local  level.  The  programs  are 
pretty  well  established,  both  with  State  and  local  funding,  and  can 
be  supported  under  the  basic  State  grant  in  Perkins,  which  some 
States  do  and  which  all  States  have  the  option  of  doing. 

Mr.  Porter.  So  you  are  confident  there  is  going  to  be  adequate 
funding  at  other  points? 

Dr.  Kappner.  We  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

school-to-work  research  activities 

Mr.  Porter.  That  is  really  the  essence  of  the  question.  The  re- 
quest includes  funding  for  research  and  evaluation  of  school-to- 
work.  Shouldn't  this  funding  properly  be  located  at  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement?  Why  is  it  in  your  budget? 

Dr.  Kappner.  We  will  be  working  very  closely  with  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement.  Although  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational and  Adult  Education  is  the  lead  office  on  the  School-to- 
Work  initiative  in  partnership  with  Labor,  we  are  drawing  on  all 
the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Education.  For  example,  the  de- 
velopment of  legislation  and  the  development  of  policy  to  date 
under  the  1994  legislation  was  done  through  a  structure  of  team- 
work across  program  area  lines  involving  all  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

So  we  are  working  closely  with  OERI  on  what  those  research  pri- 
orities would  be,  and  they  would  be  a  part  of  the  team  in  helping 
to  implement  that. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kappner. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Serrano.  Thank  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  us  today,  Dr.  Kappner.  We 
hope  to  see  you  again  soon. 

Dr.  Kappner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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PROGRAM  EUMINATIONS 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  President's  request  includes  four  reductions  in  this 
account  totalling  about  $60  million.  The  largest  cut  would  eliminate  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education  which  is  very  strongly  supported.  What  is  the 
justification  for  ending  Federal  support  for  these  activities? 

Dr.  Kappner.  All  States  currently  have  active,  well-established  consumer 
and  homemaking  programs  that  will  continue  without  direct  Federal  support. 
For  every  Federal  dollar  spent  for  this  program,  States  spend  $20  in  State  and 
local  resources.  States  and  localities  can,  if  they  choose,  use  funds  from  their 
Basic  State  Grants  to  support  consumer  and  homemaking  education.  In  addition, 
in  an  effort  to  streamline  government,  the  National  Performance  Review 
recommended  elimination  of  this,  and  other  programs  that  are  more 
appropriately  funded  through  non-Federal  sources. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  also  eliminate  training  grants  for  community-based 
organizations.   Who  receives  these  funds  currently? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  Community-Based  Organizations  program  provides 
States  with  financial  assistance  to  operate  programs  that  provide  special 
vocational  education  services  to  disadvantaged  youths.  Projects  must  involve  the 
collaboration  of  public  agencies,  community-based  organizations,  and  businesses. 
Each  community-based  organization  applying  for  funding  under  this  program 
prepares  an  application  jointly  with  an  eligible  recipient.  Eligible  recipients 
include:  local  educational  agencies;  area  vocational  agencies;  intermediate 
educational  agencies;  postsecondary  educational  institutions;  State  corrections 
educational  agencies;  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 

WORKPLACE  LITERACY  PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Your  written  statement  indicates  that  the  workplace 
literacy  increase  would  serve  an  additional  7,000  workers.  This  is  a  unit  cost  of 
about  $750  per  student.   Are  these  numbers  correct? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  Department  estimates  that  new  Workplace  Literacy 
projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1995  will  serve  an  additional  7,000  workers  at  a 
per-student  cost  of  approximately  $688.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  average  per- 
participant  cost  rates  from  the  past  5  years  of  the  National  Workplace  Literacy 
program.  In  addition  to  providing  direct  services,  such  as  adult  secondary 
education,  literacy  training  for  limited  English  proficient  adults,  and  basic  skills 
training,  Workplace  Literacy  Partnerships  program  also  develops  replicable 
models,  curriculums,  and  job  task  analyses,  the  costs  of  which  are  included  in  the 
per- worker  cost  estimate. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Are  businesses  required  to  match  Federal  spending  in  their 
Workplace  Literacy  projects? 
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Dr.  Kappner.  The  program  statute  mandates  that  the  Federal  share  of 
a  Workplace  Literacy  project  not  exceed  70  percent.  That  means  that  all 
partnerships  must  contribute  at  least  30  percent  of  total  program  costs. 

NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committees 
(NOICC/SOICCs)  have  contacted  the  Committee  asking  for  an  increase.  They 
argue  that  the  School-to- Work  and  Tech-Prep  programs  require  lots  more  labor 
market  information.   Are  they  right,  Dr.  Kappner? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  proposed  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  and 
the  Tech-Prep  Education  program  will  require  considerable  labor  market 
information.  The  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor  have  requested  a  total 
of  $10.6  million  for  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  (NOICC)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  In  addition,  the  administration  has 
proposed,  within  the  recently  introduced  Reemployment  Act  of  1994,  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  State  and  local  Labor  Market  Information 
(LMI)  systems.  The  LMI  systems  v/ill  improve  and  knit  together  State  and  local 
job  data  systems.  The  Department  is  confident  that,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  LMI  systems  and  the  proposed  funding  for  NOICC,  adequate  labor 
market  information  will  be  available  for  many  programs,  including  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  program  and  the  Tech-Prep  Education  program. 

LITERACY  VOLUNTEER  TRAINING 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  Subcommittee  has  also  been  contacted  by  Chairman 
Carr  expressing  support  for  literacy  volunteer  training  under  section  382  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act.   Would  this  be  a  productive  investment? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Although  volunteers  are  an  important  component  of  the 
adult  education  teaching  force,  it  is  unlikely  that  providing  a  small  amount  of 
funding  for  State  grants  under  Section  382  would  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
training  of  adult  volunteers  nationally.  Moreover,  States  already  receive 
significant  training  funds  through  the  set-aside  under  Basic  State  Grants  and 
can  use  those  funds  to  train  volunteers.  It  would  be  more  productive  to  provide 
the  Department  with  Adult  Education  National  Programs  funds  that  can  be  used 
for  research  and  development  of  models  for  training  and  using  volunteers.  These 
types  of  activities  would  be  more  likely  to  have  a  national  impact  than  a  small 
State  grant  program. 

SCHOOI^TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  your  professional  judgement,  which  provisions  under  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  will  do  the  most  to  ensure  an  improved  long- 
term  quality  of  life  for  students  at-risk  and  for  historically  disadvantaged 
students,  and  why? 
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Dr.  Kappner.  First  of  all,  at-risk  and  disadvantaged  students  stand  to 
benefit  along  with  all  students  from  the  improved  education  and  skills  training 
systems  that  States  and  localities  will  establish  as  a  result  of  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act.  A  student  who  successfully  goes  through  a  School-to-Work 
system  will  attain:  (1)  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  (2)  a  certificate 
or  diploma  recognizing  successful  completion  of  one  or  two  years  of 
postsecondary  education,  if  appropriate,  and  (3)  a  skill  certificate.  In  addition, 
he  or  she  will  be  ready  to  begin  a  first  job  on  a  career  track  and  pursue  further 
education  and  training. 

Although  the  bills  that  are  pending  in  Congress  make  clear  that  these 
new  systems  are  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  students,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill  contain  numerous  additional  provisions  to  ensure  that  at-risk 
and  disadvantaged  students  participate  fully.  For  example,  States  and  localities 
must  describe  in  their  plans  how  they  will  ensure  opportunities  for  low-achieving 
students,  students  with  disabilities,  and  former  students  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school  to  participate  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  employment  in  high- 
performance,  high-paying  jobs. 

To  further  ensure  that  areas  with  the  most  severe  problems  can  establish 
viable  School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems,  the  new  Act  vdll  contain  a  separate 
authority  for  direct  Federal  grants  to  high-poverty  localities.  The  first  awards 
to  high-poverty  areas  will  be  made  in  the  summer  of  1994  with  fiscal  year  1994 
funds. 

DISLOCATED  WORKERS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  the  program  supports  experienced  workers  and  older 
individuals,  what  trends  are  you  seeing  in  dislocated  workers  utilizing  these 
programs? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  Department  does  not  have  statistics  on  the  numbers 
of  dislocated  workers  served  by  the  Basic  State  Grants  program  because  the 
Perkins  Act  does  not  require  States  to  collect  this  information.  However, 
anecdotal  information  indicates  that  recent  changes  in  the  economy  have 
prompted  many  workers  to  pursue  vocational  education  to  upgrade  their  skills. 
Although  the  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  (NAVE)  did  not 
provide  specific  data  on  dislocated  workers,  its  findings  seem  to  support  such  a 
conclusion.  The  NAVE  found  increases  in  postsecondary  vocational  education 
enrollments  and  attributed  them,  in  part,  to  job  seekers'  efforts  to  improve  their 
emplo5mient  prospects. 
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PROGRAM  TERMINATIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  administration  proposes  to  eliminate  support  for  a 
number  of  programs  including  the  Community-Based  Organizations  program  and 
the  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  program.  For  each  of  these 
programs,  where  will  persons  once  served  by  these  programs  obtain  support? 

Dr.  Kappner.  States  and  localities  can,  if  they  choose,  use  funds  from 
their  Basic  State  Grants  to  support  consumer  and  homemaking  education. 
Currently,  all  States  have  well-established  consumer  and  homemaking  programs. 
Programs  operated  jointly  with  community-based  organizations  (CBOs)  can  also 
be  carried  out  under  the  Basic  State  Grant  program.  In  addition,  the  proposed 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  includes  CBOs  as  an  eligible  entity  in 
partnership  agreements.  One  purpose  of  this  initiative  will  be  to  motivate  youth 
and  dropouts  to  stay  in  or  return  to  school  and  strive  to  succeed  by  providing 
enriched  learning  experiences  and  assistance  in  obtaining  good  jobs;  thus  the 
needs  of  the  population  served  by  the  Community-Based  Organizations  program 
will  be  addressed. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  extent  are  we  seeing  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  students,  and  why? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Recent  findings  from  the  interim  report  of  the  National 
Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  (NAVE)  indicate  that  secondary  vocational 
education  enrollments  are  declining  even  though  total  secondary  enrollments  are 
beginning  to  grow.  The  NAVE  report  indicates  that  the  shift  away  from 
vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  can  be  attributed  to  an  increased 
emphasis  on  academics  and  a  desire  for  better-paying  emplojmient  requiring 
postsecondary  education.  However,  the  NAVE  interim  report  stresses  that 
postsecondary  vocational  education  enrollments  are  keeping  pace  with  total 
enrollment  at  the  postsecondary  level.  According  to  the  NAVE,  the  increases  in 
postsecondary  vocational  education  enrollments  are  due  in  part  to  improved 
employment  prospects  for  job  seekers  with  a  postsecondary  degree. 

Since  1980,  the  number  of  adults  enrolled  in  adult  education  has  grown 
from  2  million  in  1980  to  a  projected  4  million  in  1994.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  increase.  First,  the  growth  in  adult  education  enrollments 
corresponds  with  a  significant  increase  in  the  Federal  appropriation  for  Adult 
Education  Basic  State  Grants-up  from  $100  million  in  1980  to  $255  million  in 
1994.  Second,  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  economy,  many  unemployed  adults 
have  enrolled  in  adult  education  courses  to  upgrade  their  basic  skills  before 
obtaining  new  employment.  Third,  enrollment  in  English  as  a  second  language 
(ESL)  courses  has  grown  dramatically  from  396,000  students  in  1980  to  1.2 
million  in  1991.  This  trend  will  likely  continue.  According  to  the  recent 
National  Evaluation  of  Adult  Education  Programs,  42  percent  of  new  clients 
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enroll  in  ESL  courses,  compared  to  34  percent  in  adult  secondary  education  and 
23  percent  in  adult  basic  education.  Fourth,  coordination  with  related 
occupational  training  programs,  such  as  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  has 
boosted  the  number  of  adult  education  students.  Finally,  recent  State  and 
Federal  policies  have  required  some  individuals  to  enroll  in  literacy  classes,  for 
instance,  to  retain  welfare  eligibility  or  obtain  release  from  prison.  The 
percentage  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  recipients 
required  to  enroll  in  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  program 
(JOBS)  increased  from  7  percent  in  October  1990  to  15  percent  in  October  1993 
and  will  jump  to  20  percent  in  October  1994.  Adult  education  projects 
coordinate  with  local  human  services  departments  to  enroll  these  JOBS  clients 
in  20  hours  of  basic  skills  training  per  week,  the  amount  required  by  the 
program.  Although  the  vast  majority  (88  percent)  of  new  participants  still  enroll 
voluntarily,  these  new  policies  have  further  increased  the  demand  for  adult 
education  services. 

SERVING  EXPERIENCED  WORKERS 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  percentage  of  the  requested  funding  for  Basic  State 
Grants  would  support  "experienced  workers  and  other  older  individuals  not 
served  by  the  School-to-Work  program"? 

Dr.  Kappner.  While  States  typically  use  Vocational  Education  Basic  State 
Grants  funds  to  support  adult  vocational  education  programs,  the  Perkins  Act 
does  not  require  States  to  maintain  data  on  the  enrollment  levels  of  experienced 
workers  and  older  individuals.  As  a  result,  the  Department  does  not  have  data 
on  the  percentage  of  Basic  State  Grants  funds  that  support  services  to 
experienced  workers  and  older  individuals. 

TECH-PREP  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  recent  hearings,  the  significant  workplace  component  of 
the  tech-prep  initiative  was  indicated  as  a  key  element  to  the  success  of  the 
program,  specifically  linking  what  was  learned  in  the  classroom  to  that  at  the 
work  site.  Elaborate  for  the  record  on  the  accomplishments  of  this  initiative  and 
indicate  why  this  type  of  approach  has  proven  to  be  so  successful. 

Dr.  Kappner.  Not  all  Tech-prep  programs  include  a  work  experience 
component.  Some  educators  regard  a  work  component,  such  as  "co-op"  or 
apprenticeship,  or  other  links  between  school  and  work  as  an  essential  element 
of  a  successful  tech-prep  program.  Largely  on  the  basis  of  qualitative  data,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  concluded  that  both  students  and  employers 
can  benefit  from  participating  in  high-quality  work  experience  programs. 
Students  attain  work  experience  and  job  skills,  and  increase  the  likelihood  of 
permanent  employment.  Employers  gain  access  to  a  prescreened  pool  of 
employees.  For  example,  the  Portland  Area  Vocational  Technical  Education 
Consortium  (PAVTEC),  in  Oregon,  unites  Portland  Community  College,  12 
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school  districts,  private  industry,  and  labor  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in 
several  technical  fields.  In  addition  to  regular  participation  in  strategic  planning 
and  curriculum  development  meetings,  business  participants  in  PAVTEC  have 
provided  summer  internships  for  vocational-technical  students.  Also,  the  GAO 
found  that  a  secondary  effect  of  many  work  experience  programs  is  that  dropout 
rates  are  reduced.  Students  participating  in  work  experience  programs  are  more 
likely  to  stay  in  school  and  pursue  additional  education. 

PROGRESS  DSf  WORKPLACE  UTERACY 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  are  requesting  $17.6  million  more  for  adult  education 
programs,  what  progress  are  we  making  with  respect  to  workplace  literacy? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Our  progress  in  workplace  literacy  has  been  substantial. 
In  its  first  five  cycles,  the  National  Workplace  Literacy  program  (NWLP)  has 
provided  261  grants  to  45  States  serving  900  business  and  labor  partners.  As  a 
development  and  demonstration  program,  the  NWLP  has  not  only  trained 
120,000  workers,  but  also  produced  project  models  and  curriculums  transferrable 
for  use  by  specific  types  of  industries  including  health  care,  construction, 
garment  making,  manufacturing,  and  print  work.  This  year,  the  Department  is 
beginning  a  5-year  national  evaluation  of  the  NWLP  to  learn  more  about 
program  effectiveness,  especially  in  producing  improvements  in  on-the-job 
literacy. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  due  to  the  demand  for  services-and  to  some 
extent  the  visibility  of  the  NWLP  in  promoting  models.  States  are  increasingly 
devoting  Federal  adult  education  funds  as  well  as  State  revenues  to  direct 
provision  of  workplace  literacy  services.  Statistics  from  local  adult  education 
programs  also  reveal  the  growing  importance  of  the  workplace  as  a  training  site 
for  adult  education  programs.  According  to  the  National  Evaluation  of  Adult 
Education  Programs,  in  1990,  25  percent  of  local  programs  offered  services  in  the 
workplace,  compared  to  13  percent  in  1980. 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES- JOINT  ADMINISTRATION 

Mrs.  Lowey.  The  administration  has  requested  a  total  of  $300  million  for 
the  School-to-Work  transition  program~$150  million  for  the  Education 
Department  and  $150  million  for  the  Labor  Department.  According  to  the 
budget  justification,  these  funds  will  support  planning  grants  in  all  States  to 
develop  collaborative  school-to-work  systems  and  implementation  grants  in  some 
States  and  localities  to  put  these  plans  in  place.  Will  States  have  to  apply  to 
both  Departments  to  access  these  funds? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Although  policies,  procedures,  and  staffing  are  being 
handled  jointly  by  both  Departments  for  all  facets  of  the  School-to-Work 
initiative,  all  the  work  for  each  separate  competition  for  funds  is  processed 
through  only  one  Department's  grants  office.   In  this  first  year,  for  example,  all 
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the  State  Development  Grants  were  processed  through  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  State  Implementation  Grants  will  be  processed  through  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  Local  Implementation  Grants  will  be  processed  through  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Therefore,  for  any  given  competition,  a  State  or  locality 
will  have  to  apply  to  only  one  Department. 

In  future  years,  States  and  localities  will  be  submitting  applications  to  a 
jointly  established  and  administered  School-to-Work  office.  Funds  from  both 
agencies  will  be  tapped  to  support  School-to-Work  efforts. 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES-GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Mrs.  Lowey.  What  proportion  of  these  funds  will  go  to  planning  in  all 
States  as  opposed  to  implementation  in  some  leading  edge  States? 

Dr.  Kappner.  We  have  used  about  $32  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  funds 
to  award  development  grants  to  every  State.  In  addition,  we  estimate  that  we 
will  award  approximately  $36  million  in  1994  in  implementation  grants  to  four 
to  eight  "leading  edge"  States.  In  1995,  we  expect  to  use  about  $8  million  to 
continue  some  of  the  development  efforts,  and  about  $208.5  million  to  fund 
implementation.  The  implementation  funds  would  be  used  to  continue  the 
grants  made  to  the  "leading  edge"  States  in  1994  and  to  begin  efforts  in  about 
20  new  States, 

Mrs.  Lowey.  In  a  typical  State,  how  much  do  you  expect  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  to  support  development  and  implementation  of  this 
program  over  the  next  5  years? 

Dr.  Kappner.  We  anticipate  that  the  average  State  will  receive 
development  funds  over  a  2-year  period  and  implementation  funds  for  an 
additional  5  years.  Federal  funds  will  be  used  as  "seed"  money,  so  the  amount 
of  an  implementation  award  to  a  State  will  decline  over  the  5-year  period.  While 
actual  amounts  will  be  dependent  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  amount 
of  each  year's  appropriation,  a  rough  estimate  is  that  State  implementation 
awards  will  average  between  $25  million  and  $30  million  over  the  life  of  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  This  is  in  addition  to  any  development  funds 
that  all  States  will  receive  and  any  separate  awards  made  to  localities  within  a 
State. 

ADOPTION  OF  WORKFORCE  SKILL  STANDARDS 

Mrs.  Lowey.  One  of  the  key  components  of  the  Department's  School-to- 
Work  program  is  the  adoption  of  workforce  skill  standards  which  will  be 
designed  to  provide  benchmarks  for  what  employers  need  and  what  students 
must  know  in  order  to  be  certified  in  a  particular  trade.  Can  you  describe  the 
process  by  which  these  standards  are  to  be  developed? 
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Dr.  Kappner.  The  National  Skill  Standards  Board,  an  essential 
component  of  the  administration's  workforce  development  strategy,  is  authorized 
in  the  recently  enacted  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  Although  the 
Department  of  Education  will  be  involved  in  the  work  of  the  board,  primary 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Plans  call  for  the  Board  to  define  broad-based  occupational  clusters  and 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  a  national  system  of  voluntary  skill  standards. 
The  Board  will  support  voluntary  partnerships  representing  employers, 
employees,  State  and  local  governments,  community-based  organizations, 
education  and  training  providers,  and  others  with  expertise  in  workforce  skill 
requirements  to  develop  the  standards. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  What  is  the  Department  doing  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
this  system? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education  have  funded  22 
projects  to  develop  voluntary  workforce  skills  standards.  Each  grantee  met  with 
representatives  from  an  industry  and  identified  the  tasks  involved  in  specific 
occupations  and  the  skills  required  for  those  occupations.  The  process  used  to 
develop  these  standards  should  be  a  valuable  resource  for  the  National  Skills 
Standards  Board.  For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department  of  Education  will 
transfer  $3  million  to  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Board's  operation.  The  request  for  1995  and  beyond  is  contained  in  the  DOL 
budget. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  REEMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Your  testimony  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Department's 
budget  request  for  vocational  education  will  support  programs  for  experienced 
workers  and  other  older  individuals  who  will  not  likely  be  served  by  the  school- 
to-work  programs.  It  appears  that  many  of  these  individuals  would  also  be 
candidates  for  assistance  under  the  administration's  Reemployment  Act  initiative 
which  is  being  spearheaded  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  What  role  will  the 
Vocational  Education  programs  under  your  jurisdiction  play  in  the  proposed 
reemplojonent  system? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  Reemployment  Act  of  1994  would  require  that  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  provide  services  to  participants  served  through  the 
proposed  one-stop  career  centers.  In  addition,  the  proposal  lists  several  Federal 
programs  that  could  provide  services  through  a  one-stop  career  center,  including 
programs  authorized  under  the  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act.  As  a  result,  if  States  and  localities  choose  to  integrate  services  from  Perkins 
programs  in  their  one-stop  career  centers,  Perkins  programs  could  play  a 
significant  role  in  retraining  experienced  workers  and  older  individuals. 
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NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Lowey.  The  budget  contains  a  small  increase  for  data  systems  which 
support  the  NOICC.  What  does  the  NOICC  do,  what  will  its  role  be  under  the 
School-to-Work  program,  and  will  it  serve  any  function  under  the 
administration's  reemplojrment  program? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Established  by  Congress  in  1976,  the  National  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  (NOICC)  is  a  Federal  interagency 
committee  that  works  with  a  network  of  State  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committees  (SOICCs)  to  form  a  nationwide  network  that  focuses 
on  promoting  the  development  and  use  of  occupational  and  labor  market 
information.  One-stop  career  centers,  proposed  in  the  administration's 
Reemployment  Act  of  1994,  will  provide  information  about  jobs,  careers,  skill 
needs,  and  education  and  training  programs.  The  various  career  information 
products,  career  development  resources,  and  counselor  training  programs  already 
designed  and  developed  by  the  NOICC/SOICC  network  could  easily  be 
incorporated  in  one-stop  career  centers  programs.  Under  the  administration's 
proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  required  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  labor  market 
information. 

Though  a  specific  role  for  NOICC  is  not  outlined  in  the  proposed  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  NOICC  and  SOICCs  are  likely  to  provide 
considerable  labor  market  information  to  participants  in  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs. 

DISLOCATED  WORKER  PROGRAMS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  At  page  K15  of  your  justification  you  discuss  your  efforts 
to  give  consideration  to  dislocated  workers  in  setting  your  demonstration 
priorities  for  1994.  Could  you  explain  what  dislocated  worker  demonstration 
programs  you  have  decided  to  fund  and  what  percentage  of  committed  funds  this 
represents? 

Dr.  Kappner.  In  developing  the  vocational  education  demonstration 
priorities  for  fiscal  year  1994  funding,  the  Department  included  no  funding  for 
a  dislocated  worker  demonstration  program.  The  Department's  proposed 
demonstration  projects  for  1994  will  be  closely  connected  with,  and  will 
contribute  to,  the  administration's  efforts  to  address  the  needs  of  non-college 
bound  youth  through  the  proposed  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Do  you  anticipate  any  additional  dislocated  worker 
demonstrations  will  be  funded  this  year? 
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Dr.  Kappner.  The  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  the  Vocational  Education 
Demonstrations  program  will  cover  the  full  continuation  costs  of  demonstration 
projects  initiated  in  earlier  years  but  will  not  support  any  additional  projects. 
As  a  result,  no  funding  is  provided  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  a  dislocated  worker 
demonstration  progi-am. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOI^TO-WORK 

Ms.  DeLauro.  The  budget  request  level  funds  the  Vocational  Education 
Basic  State  Grants  program.  You  mention,  though,  that  this  funding  will 
provide  communities  with  resources  to  improve  their  vocational  programs.  How 
will  this  year's  request  permit  this,  and  what  improvements  do  you  envision  ~ 
are  you  speaking  about  a  move  to  the  concepts  incorporated  in  the  School-to- 
Work  program  or  something  more? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Each  year,  States  use  Perkins  Act  funds  to  improve  their 
vocational  programs  by  upgrading  curricula,  purchasing  new  equipment, 
increasing  pre-  and  inservice  training,  increasing  linkages  between  secondary  and 
postsecondary  programs,  increasing  the  level  of  supplementary  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  special  populations,  and  providing  enhanced  guidance  and  remedial 
programs. 

Level  funding  of  Perkins  will  permit  States  and  localities  to  continue  the 
work  that  they  have  been  doing  for  the  past  several  years  by  ensuring  them  an 
annual,  relatively  constant  source  of  funding.  We  believe  that  many  States  will 
move  to  incorporate  the  concepts  embodied  in  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
bill  ~  such  as  integration  of  vocational  and  academic  edcation,  which  are  also 
contained  in  the  Perkins  Act  --  as  a  way  of  improving  their  vocational  programs. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  You  mention  using  Vocational  Education  funds  to 
implement  systems  developed  under  the  School-to-Work  initiative.  Exactly  how 
will  current  Vocational  Education  programs  be  tied  into  the  School-to-Work 
initiatives  undertaken  by  States? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Under  the  pending  School-To-Work  Opportunities  bill. 
Federal  funds  will  be  used  as  "venture  capital"  to  stimulate  State  and  local 
creativity  in  establishing  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems.  To 
achieve  this  systemic  reform.  States  may  choose  to  build  on  and  enrich  current 
promising  programs,  including  such  programs  as  tech-prep  education,  career 
academies,  and  cooperative  education,  that  are  currently  supported  with  Perkins 
Act  funds. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Is  there  anything  built  into  the  School-to-Work  Initiative 
or  the  Perkins  program  that  would  require,  or  at  least  encourage  States  to  use 
their  Vocational  Education  funds  for  school-to-work  based  programs? 
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Dr.  Kappner.  Yes,  under  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  bill,  States 
will  be  required  to  describe  in  their  State  plans  how  their  School-to-Work  system 
will  coordinate  the  use  of  education  and  training  funds  from  State  and  private 
resources  with  funds  available  from  a  variety  of  related  Federal  programs, 
including  the  Perkins  Act. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Considering  the  move  to  School-to-Work,  should  this 
committee  consider  reallocating  funds  from  the  Perkins  program  to  the  School-to- 
Work  program? 

Dr.  Kappner.  No,  School-to-Work  Opportunities  will  not  be  another  top- 
down  permanent  program.  Rather,  it  is  designed  to  provide  "venture  capital"  for 
each  State  to  build  its  own  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system.  We  have 
designed  the  initiative  so  that  funding  will  decline  substantially  as  State  and 
local  systems  become  established. 

The  Federal  role  in  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  initiative  is 
important,  but  limited  to  the  establishment  of  broad  national  criteria  and  a 
framework  within  which  States  can  create  comprehensive  School-to-Work 
systems.  The  Federal  role  is  to:  (a)  invest  in  State  and  local  initiatives  by 
providing  seed  capital;  (b)  help  States  and  localities  learn  from  each  other  and 
from  the  experience  of  our  international  competitors;  and  (c)  build  a  knowledge 
base  of  effective  school-to-work  models. 

ADULT  LITERACY 

Ms.  DeLauro.  The  adult  literacy  figures  you  refer  to  are  truly  shocking. 
How  do  these  figures  compare  to  other  industrial  nations? 

Dr.  Kappner.  The  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  (NALS)  provided  us 
with  important  data  on  adult  Americans'  literacy  skills.  We  do  not  have 
comparable  data  for  other  industrialized  countries,  although  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  whose  members  are  the  major 
industrialized  countries,  is  considering  sponsoring  an  international  study  of  adult 
literacy. 

Although  we  lack  international  data  on  adult  literacy,  we  have  some 
statistics  on  secondary  school  completion  rates  that  show  that  the  United  States 
may  be  losing  ground  in  this  area  to  some  of  our  economic  competitors.  "The 
Condition  of  Education/1993"  reported  on  secondary  education  completion  rates 
for  25-64  year  olds  in  selected  countries.  Among  countries  participating  in  this 
study,  the  United  States  had  the  highest  secondary  completion  rate-83  percent- 
compared  to  82  percent  in  Germany,  70  percent  in  Japan,  and  65  percent  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  However,  the  report  also  revealed  that  in  the  25-34  year  age 
group,  the  United  States  ranked  third  (86  percent),  behind  Japan  (91  percent) 
and  Germany  (89  percent). 
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Ms.  DeLauro.   Is  the  situation  getting  worse? 

Dr.  Kappner.  According  to  the  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  (NALS), 
some  90  f^iUion  adults-almost  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  adult  population- 
demonstrate  low  levels  of  literacy.  While  these  figures  are  alarming,  the  survey 
results  do  not  necessarily  indicate  that  Americans'  literacy  skills  are 
deteriorating.  Generally,  Americans  are  better  educated  and  more  literate  today 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  country's  history.  The  NALS  found  that  the 
oldest  adults  in  the  survey  had  completed  the  fewest  years  of  schooling,  and  that 
the  prose,  document,  and  quantitative  proficiencies  of  adults  55  years  of  age  and 
older  were  lower  than  all  other  age  groups.  However,  the  changing  nature  of  the 
workplace  and  the  challenges  of  the  international  economy  mean  that  American 
workers  need  stronger  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  skills.  To  reflect  these 
changing  realities,  the  panel  of  experts  who  designed  the  NALS  rejected  arbitrary 
standards  of  adult  literacy-such  as  signing  one's  name  or  completing  5  years  of 
school-and  instead  adopted  a  more  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  definition  of 
literacy.  As  a  result,  the  survey  produced  data  that  provide  a  more  realistic 
picture  of  adult  literacy  in  America. 

IMPACT  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  What  impact  will  your  program  have-how  many  people 
will  you  reach  this  year  and  what  you  will  accomplish? 

Dr.  Kappner.  Adult  education  grant  programs-including  Basic  State 
Grants,  Workplace  Literacy  Partnerships,  Literacy  Training  for  Homeless  Adults, 
and  Literacy  Programs  for  Prisoners-will  serve  a  total  of  approximately  4.1 
million  adults  this  year.  The  Adult  Education  Basic  State  Grants  program  will 
serve  the  bulk  of  these  students-approximately  4  million  students  in  1994,  up 
from  2  million  in  1980.  In  1990-91,  students  enrolled  in  adult  basic  education, 
adult  secondary  education,  and  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  courses 
accomplished  the  following: 

•  114,497  obtained  employment; 

•  95,306  obtained  better  jobs; 

•  53,004  were  removed  from  public  assistance; 

•  241,764  received  a  General  Educational  Development  certificate 
(GED);  and 

•  72,834  obtained  adult  high  school  diplomas. 

A  study  of  the  Adult  Education  for  the  Homeless  program  also  found 
several  notable  outcomes: 

•  4  in  5  participants  accomplished  one  or  more  personal  goals; 

•  1  in  20  received  a  GED; 

•  Among    ESL    clients,    a    majority    moved    up    one    or    more 
instructional  levels; 
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•  2  in  5  participants  obtained  or  improved  their  emplo3Tnent;  and 

•  About  1  in  10  got  off  welfare,  registered  to  vote  for  the  first  time, 
and/or  obtained  a  driver's  license. 

Since  its  inception  in  fiscal  year  1988,  the  National  Workplace  Literacy 
program  has  served  approximately  119,000  v^^orkers  in  45  States  and  vvdll  serve 
an  additional  30,000-35,000  this  year.  Life  skills  for  prisoners  training  grants 
will  serve  approximately  7,500  incarcerated  individuals  in  1994. 


Wednesday,  March  23,  1994. 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

WITNESSES 

SHARON  P.  ROBINSON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

EMERSON  J.  ELLIOTT,  COMMISSIONER,  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDU- 
CATION STATISTICS 

SALLY  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  BUDG- 
ET 

CAROL  A.  CICHOWSKI,  DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  REHABILI- 
TATION AND  RESEARCH  ANALYSIS,  BUDGET  SERVICE 

Mr.  Serrano  [presiding].  Next  we  have  Sharon  P.  Robinson,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Educational  Research  and  Improvement.  It  is 
nice  to  have  you  before  us  today.  I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to 
the  committee  and  to  have  you  tell  us  who  is  accompanying  you 
today. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  Robinson.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon.  I  am  joined  at  the 
table  by  Carol  Cichowski,  Sally  Christensen,  and  Emerson  Elliott. 

Opening  Statement 

This  is  an  exciting  moment  for  OERI  as  we  anxiously  await  news 
of  passage  of  Goals  2000,  the  Educate  America  Act,  which,  as  you 
know,  contains  the  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement.  I  mentioned  that  because  the  context  of 
this  request  is,  I  think,  a  unique  point  in  American  public  edu- 
cation. We  have  a  Federal  policy  agenda  that  places  Federal  R&D 
in  an  appropriate  context,  and  we  have  within  the  practicing  com- 
munity a  readiness  and  a  market  for  the  products  of  a  Federal 
R&D  program  that  can  be  implemented  in  collaboration  with  the 
broader  professional  community. 

To  illustrate  that  point,  I  have  brought  some  samples  from  prac- 
titioners who  are  in  fact  users  of  research  for  school  change.  One 
example  comes  from  Texas.  It  is  from  a  school  in  Austin,  which  ac- 
tually is  a  community  of  schools,  including  the  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  school.  And  the  evidence  that  I  have  is  an  entry  on  a  net- 
work of  practitioners  and  researchers,  as  they  talk  about  change 
and  what  they  are  learning. 

This  regards  Travis  Elementary  School.  The  teacher  writes. 

The  emphasis  is  on  experiences  here  that  are  developmentally  appropriate,  explo- 
ration that  is  hands-on,  interactive  and  child-initiated.  Two  of  the  team  members, 
Jan  and  Sally,  along  with  two  other  teachers,  create  an  expanded,  multi-age,  pre- 
K  learning  community  that  stays  together  as  a  community  for  several  years.  The 
team  £dso  provides  a  comfortable  family  atmosphere  where  peer  tutoring  occurs  nat- 
urally, and  professional  sharing  is  a  daily  habit. 
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These  are  hallmarks  of  a  high-performance  learning  organiza- 
tion, and  they  are  used  to  describe  an  elementary  classroom. 

In  another  entry,  teachers  are  talking  about  the  potential  to  cre- 
ate education  reform  one  classroom  at  a  time.  This  entry  comes 
from  Millard,  Nebraska,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Omaha.  The  teacher 
is  suggesting  that  we  initiate  or  provoke  this  reform  by  simply  not 
putting  the  students'  names  on  tests  and  not  telling  students  when 
the  test  will  be  given. 

She  suggests  that  once  you  eliminate  names  from  tests,  you  are 
no  longer  grading  the  kids,  you  are  grading  the  system  the  kids  are 
stuck  in,  and  I  will  venture  to  bet  that  the  system  is  woefully  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students.  Stop  and  look  at  the  sys- 
tem. Stop  blaming  the  kids,  and  speak  to  other  practitioners,  she 
says,  and  yourself,  and  start  blaming  the  system  and  start  fixing 
it.  Start  to  fix  it  one  classroom  at  a  time.  It  is  an  appropriate  and 
possible  approach.  We  don't  need  to  throw  out  the  curriculum.  Sim- 
ply crank  up  the  system  and  deliver  a  curriculum  that  is  rich. 

And  she  goes  on  to  explain  how  she  implements  this  strategy  of 
taking  the  names  off  the  tests  and  not  allowing  students  to  know 
when  the  test  will  be  offered,  to  eliminate  the  dynamic  of  cram- 
ming, and  how  this  helps  all  of  them  to  focus  on  how  the  system 
needs  to  be  fixed. 

These  are  examples  of  practitioners  engaging  one  another  and  re- 
searchers to  produce  the  kind  of  reform  that  we  envision  and  often 
speak  of  I  provide  these  examples  to  encourage  you  in  joining  us 
in  reinforcing  the  notion  that  this  really  can  happen  if  we  provide 
a  Federal  R&D  program  aimed  at  change. 

Overall,  the  budget  request  for  programs  administered  by  OERI 
is  somewhat  reduced  compared  to  the  1994  appropriation,  but  it  is 
more  focused,  and  it  is  disciplined  by  priorities  that  I  have  just 
suggested. 

RESEARCH 

For  Education  Research,  we  are  requesting  an  additional  $10 
million  to  support  more  field-initiated  studies,  modest  increases  to 
the  program  of  labs  and  centers  and  the  ERIC  system.  We  also 
need  to  initiate  more  extensive  programs  to  support  syntheses  of 
research  studies  and  a  broader,  more  participatory  research  agen- 
da-setting activity. 

STATISTICS  AND  ASSESSMENT 

In  the  area  of  Statistics,  we  are  requesting  increases  to  support 
more  analyses  of  the  data  that  we  are  already  collecting  so  that  we 
are  making  better  use  of  the  NCES  databases  and  making  them 
available  to  researchers  in  numerous  ways.  Further,  we  would  like 
to  improve  our  data  collection  processes,  take  advantage  of  new 
methodologies  that  are  being  discovered,  and  support  basic  re- 
search in  this  area. 

We  need  to  support  additional  technical  assistance  activities  that 
will  enable  the  National  Center  to  collaborate  with  States  and 
other  data  users.  Products  designed  through  this  interaction  would 
already  have  a  market  in  the  field  and  would  be  well  received.  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  understand  the  demand  for  our  services 
and  our  products. 
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In  the  area  of  Assessment,  we  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $9.9 
million  to  cover  costs  associated  with  implementing  new  assess- 
ment techniques  through  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  and  to  better  situate  ourselves  in  collaboration  with  the 
States  to  design  this  assessment  or  data-collection  activity  so  that 
we  are  answerable  to  a  well-understood  market. 

IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

In  the  area  of  improvements,  we  are  requesting  a  combined  ap- 
propriation of  $35  million  for  a  broader  authority  under  the  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  of  Education.  Here  we  would  include  activities 
such  as  recognition  of  Blue  Ribbon  Schools,  but  we  are  not  suggest- 
ing that  this  activity  be  a  specific  line  item.  For  Eisenhower  Profes- 
sional Development  Federal  Activities,  we  are  requesting  an  in- 
crease of  $13.3  million  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Eisenhower  pro- 
gram to  include  more  extensive  work  across  the  entire  curriculum 
in  support  of  school  change. 

Further,  we  would  continue  to  support  the  Math  and  Science 
Clearinghouse,  the  Regional  Consortia,  and  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards,  although  that,  too,  is  not  rec- 
ommended as  a  specific  line-item  appropriation. 

We  are  requesting  $10  million  to  support  the  development  of 
products  for  distribution  through  various  electronic  means,  for  pre- 
school and  elementary  school  children,  and  their  parents,  under  the 
Ready  to  Learn  Television  program.  We  are  already  engaged  in 
conversations  with  the  industry  to  organize  ourselves  to  better 
produce  these  products. 

For  the  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Education  program,  we  are 
requesting  a  modest  increase  to  offer  some  new  grants  to  expand 
what  we  know  or  apply  what  we  know  relative  to  gifted  and  tal- 
ented instruction  to  see  how  this  knowledge  could  benefit  the  edu- 
cation of  all  children. 

We  are  not  requesting  funding  for  the  National  Writing  Project 
and  the  Territorial  Teacher  Training  program,  consistent  with  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Performance  Review.  These  pro- 
grams have  achieved  their  objective,  or  there  are  funds  available 
from  other  sources. 

The  Star  Schools  program  would  receive  level  funding  to  support 
the  second  year  of  grants  made  in  1994. 

LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

In  the  Libraries  account,  we  are  suggesting  a  significant  decrease 
in  funding,  but  recommend  that  we  focus  our  remaining  funds  on 
priority  areas,  namely  interlibrary  connections,  and  working  to 
place  the  libraries  squarely  within  the  national  information  infra- 
structure. 

That,  in  brief,  is  a  presentation  of  the  OERI  budget  request.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Sharon  Robinson  fol- 
lows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Sharon  P.  Robinson 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  President's  1995  budget 
request  for  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI).  My 
statement  today  covers  both  of  OERI's  accounts:  the  Education  Research,  Statistics 
and  Improvement  account,  for  which  we  are  requesting  a  15  percent  increase,  and 
the  Libraries  account,  which  we  would  reduce  by  30  percent. 

Highlights  of  our  request  include  increases  for:  research,  including  field- 
initiated  research;  statistics  and  assessment,  including  technological  improvements 
and  expanded  State-level  assessments;  and  certain  other  programs  that  we  believe 
will  contribute  most  to  systemic  reform  of  American  education  and  achievement 
of  the  National  Education  Goals.  We  are  proposing  level  funding  for  the  State 
formula  grant  programs  supporting  public  library  services  and  interlibrary 
cooperation. 

Similar  versions  of  OERI  reauthorization  legislation  have  been  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  and  will  go  to  conference  soon.  Both  provide  for  mission- 
driven  leadership  in  five  research  areas:  the  education  of  at-risk  or  historically 
underserved  populations,  early  childhood  education,  teaching  and  learning, 
governance  and  management,  and  postsecondary  education.  The  OERI  legislation 
also  calls  for  a  stronger  link  to  the  many  groups  that  are  either  importantly 
involved  or  affected  by  education:  researchers  who  apply  the  theories  and  methods 
of  various  sciences  in  developing  new  knowledge;  educators  and  parents  who  are 
the  primary  agents  for  educating  children;  employers  who  are  indirect  beneficiaries 
of  educational  programs;  policy  makers  who  determine  the  distribution  of  public 
resources  and  set  the  broad  parameters  for  the  conduct  of  education;  and  students 
who  are  both  the  primary  customers  of  education  and  the  key  actors.  All  must  be 
engaged  as  partners  in  education  reform. 

OERI  is  poised  to  accept  this  important  challenge.  Our  new  mandate  will 
focus  the  Federal  research  and  development  investment  on  national  education 
reform  and  help  ensure  its  success.  To  achieve  this  end,  we  must  enhance 
anecdotal  information  with  reliable  data.  We  must  develop  research-based  tools  to 
support  effective  teaching  in  today's  increasingly  diverse  classrooms.  And,  we  must 
provide  the  means  for  high-quality  professional  development.  In  short,  OERI  will 
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work  to  provide  high  quality  data,  information,  and  products  to  advance  the 
Nation's  long-term  systemic  reform  efforts. 

It  is  a  demanding  challenge,  but  one  for  which  we  are  prepared.  I  have 
begun  to  establish  a  number  of  blue-ribbon  task  forces  to  help  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  new  OERI  research  agenda.  I  am  contacting  educational  and  professional 
associations  for  their  input  and  guidance.  I  have  planned  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  that  will  better  allow  us  to  understand  the  needs  of  those  who  face  the 
reality  of  school  reform.  And,  I  have  established  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  other 
Department  of  Education  senior  staff  and  will  meet  with  other  responsible  Federal 
agency  staff  to  cooperate,  coordinate,  and  collaborate  so  that  we  might  leverage  our 
limited  resources  for  the  most  good. 

The  activities  we  are  proposing  are  in  accord  with  the  pending 
reauthorization  of  OERI  and  complement  the  pending  Goals  2000,  Improving 
America's  Schools,  and  School-to-Work  Opportunities  legislation.  OERI's  1995 
budget  underscores  the  key  role  OERI  will  play  in  the  Administration's  agenda  for 
change  by  providing  knowledge,  research  findings,  and  statistical  data  needed  for 
improvement  at  all  levels  of  this  Nation's  educational  system— from  parents  and 
classroom  teachers  to  State  and  local  polic5miakers. 

RESEARCH 

Through  the  years,  OERI-sponsored  research  has  been  enormously 
influential  in  shaping  the  ideas  that  currently  drive  education  reform.  For 
example,  the  results  of  studies  conducted  by  the  Consortium  for  Policy  Research 
at  Rutgers  University  are  now  key  components  of  the  Department's  systemic 
education  reform  strategy.  The  work  of  our  National  Center  on  Elementary 
Schooling  at  Johns  Hopkins  has  pioneered  the  way  to  build  in  success  to  keep 
every  student  at  or  above  grade  level  in  the  first  years  of  elementary  school. 

In  order  to  capture  and  make  useful  information  about  educational  reform, 
OERI  will  document  and  share  with  others  the  lessons  people  are  learning  as  they 
are  implementing  systemic  reform.  Teachers  who  are  on  the  front  lines  of 
educational  reform  need  this  knowledge  as  they  change  the  day-to-day  work  of 
schools.  The  regional  educational  laboratories  will  continue  to  play  a  key  role  in 
assisting  State  and  local  reform  initiatives  by  providing  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  educators  and  policymakers. 

We  are  requesting  $88  million  for  Research.  Of  the  $10  million  increase, 
only  $4  million  is  above  the  amount  required  to  maintain  existing  programs.  The 
new  funds  would  be  used  to  expand  support  for  field-initiated  studies,  enhancing 
our  basic  understanding  of  teaching  and  learning  from  the  perspective  of 
grassroots  researchers  and  other  educators. 

The  1995  request  would  also  cover  the  major  institutions  supported  by 
OERI,  i.e.,  the  19  existing  national  research  and  development  centers,  the  10 
regional  laboratories,  and  the  16  clearinghouses  and  other  components  of  the  ERIC 
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system.  Additionally,  the  request  would  support  continuation  of  a  project  to 
prepare  minorities  for  careers  in  educational  research  and  development,  an 
electronic  network  facilitating  information  exchange  among  OERI's  major  funded 
institutions,  and  the  printing  of  OERI  publications. 

STATISTICS  AND  ASSESSMENT 

Our  Nation's  focus  on  education  reform  carries  with  it  a  need  for 
improvements  in  statistical  data  to  monitor  our  progress.  As  the  Nation's  primary 
source  for  data  on  the  condition  and  trends  in  education  and  learning,  a  significant 
increase  is  required  to  ensure  that  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  can 
make  these  improvements  in  the  quality  and  relevance  of  statistical  information 
used  to  make  decisions  about  education.  We  have  submitted  legislation  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  both  the  National  Center  and  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  and  to  make  improvements  in  the  operation  of  our  statistics 
and  assessment  activities.  The  1995  request  assumes  enactment  of  those 
legislative  proposals. 

We  are  requesting  $64  million,  a  $15  million  increase,  for  Statistics,  which 
would  largely  serve  to  continue  existing  programs  and  initiatives  of  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Increases  would  be  used  to  carry  out  data 
collection  or  field  tests  for  studies  already  planned.  These  include  surveys  of 
relatively  large  and  targeted  samples  of  households  to  get  specific  information 
about  education,  surveys  to  gather  data  on  student  financial  assistance,  new  data 
collections  on  postsecondary  graduation  rates,  and  international  assessments  in 
science  and  math.  Additional  statistical  analyses  will  make  cost  effective  use  of 
existing  data  to  describe  significant  conditions  and  trends  in  education.  The 
request  would  also  be  used  to  apply  advances  in  technology  that  permit  more 
efficient  sampling  and  data  collection  and  more  powerful  statistical  analysis  and 
assessment  methods.  Cooperative  statistics  programs  would  be  expanded  to 
increase  the  use  of  automation  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  to  begin 
a  new  cooperative  program  for  the  postsecondary  level. 

We  are  requesting  $39  million,  a  $10  million  increase,  for  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  a  congressionally-mandated  survey  of  what 
American  students  know  and  can  do.  The  proposed  increase  reflects  a  continuing 
movement  toward  more  advanced  assessment  methodologies,  such  as  open-ended 
or  performance-based  items.  The  increase  would  provide  for  pretests  of  planned 
1996  assessments  in  science  and  mathematics  at  both  national  and  State  levels  and 
for  a  new  arts  assessment  at  the  national  level.  Funding  would  continue  for  other 
activities  related  to  the  National  Assessment,  such  as  validation  studies, 
evaluations,  transcript  studies,  analyses,  and  the  work  of  the  National  Assessment 
Governing  Board. 
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IMPROVEMENT  PRCXJRAMS 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education.  Our  1995  budget  includes 
$35  million  for  a  new  program  to  replace  the  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education 
(FIE).  The  new  authority  would  improve  the  Secretary's  ability  to  respond 
effectively  to  new  challenges  as  the  Nation  engages  in  the  process  of  school  change. 
The  new  FIE  would  support  nationally  significant  activities  to  promote  systemic 
educational  reform  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Consistent  with  the  proposed 
legislative  authority,  funds  would  also  be  used  to  complete  the  funding  of  certain 
ongoing  projects  under  discretionary  programs  that  are  not  proposed  for 
reauthorization.  This  authority  would  also  allow  us  to  support  the  identification 
and  recognition  of  exemplary  schools  and  programs. 

Eisenhower  Professional  Development  Federal  Activities.  The  1995  budget 
includes  $48  million  for  these  activities,  6  percent  of  the  total  we  are  seeking  for 
our  proposed  new  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  Program.  Activities  of 
national  significance  would  be  supported  to  demonstrate  high-quality  professional 
development  in  all  the  core  subject  areas-not  just  math  and  science.  We  would 
also  use  funds  under  this  new  authority  to  continue  support  for  a  national 
clearinghouse  and  consortia  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  mathematics  and  science 
education.  Finally,  we  would  provide  continued  support  for  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  as  the  Board  continues  its  consultative  and 
collaborative  work  on  standards  for  our  teachers. 

For  the  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Education  Program,  we  are  requesting 
$10  million.  We  have  proposed  legislation  to  change  the  focus  of  this  program 
from  identifying  and  serving  gifted  and  talented  students  to  demonstrating  how 
the  strategies  and  programs  designed  for  such  students  can  be  extended  to  all 
students  in  a  school. 

Ready  to  Learn  Television.  The  request  includes  $10  million  for  a  new 
program  to  develop  and  distribute  educational  and  instructional  video 
programming  for  preschool  and  elementary  school  children  and  their  parents. 
These  funds  would  also  support  other  related  activities,  including  a  clearinghouse 
to  increase  access  to  Ready  to  Learn  programs  and  projects.  Recognizing  the 
important  role  television  plays,  the  Department  intends  to  support  projects  that 
will  increase  the  availability  of  quality  children's  programming. 

We  have  proposed  legislation  to  continue  the  Star  Schools  program,  for 
which  we  are  requesting  level  funding  to  support  the  final  year  of  the  distance 
learning  projects  we  will  be  initiating  later  this  year. 

LTORARIES 

Our  1995  request  of  $103  million  for  library  programs  would  maintain  the 
1994  level  of  funding  for  the  Public  Library  Services  and  Interlibrarv  Cooperation 
programs.  In  these  difficult  budget  times,  it  is  essential  to  focus  Federal  dollars 
on  those  programs  that  support  equitable  library  services  and  also  promote 
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educational  achievement  and  economic  opportunity  for  all  citizens.  This  year 
resources  are  being  concentrated  on  State-administered  programs,  thus  providing 
for  the  greatest  flexibility  in  meeting  community  needs. 

We  will  continue  to  encourage  States  to  use  appropriated  funds  to  support 
authorized  activities  addressing  the  National  Education  Goals.  For  example,  public 
libraries  provide  homework  centers  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  students; 
cooperative  programs  for  Head  Start  children  and  their  parents;  basic  literacy 
instruction  for  employees  in  the  workplace;  special  services  and  collections  to 
adults  and  children  in  homeless  centers  and  hospitals;  and  local  access  to 
information  for  students  enrolled  in  distance  education  programs. 

Our  request  for  OERI  does  not  include  funds  for  a  number  of  programs  that 
have  been  funded  in  prior  years.  We  have  made  an  effort  throughout  the 
Department  to  focus  our  funds  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  our  budget  request  represents  a 
balanced  and  thoughtful  proposal.  We  have  an  exciting  opportunity  now  to  launch 
a  truly  coherent  program  of  research,  statistics,  and  improvement  activities  to  help 
guide  education  reform.  I  am  privileged  to  be  part  of  this  effort,  and  I  am 
determined  to  work  with  you  to  make  sure  we  succeed  in  this  important  work- 
reform  based  on  well  advised  changes  in  teacher  preparation,  teaching  practice,  and 
school  organization. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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NEED  FOR  INCREASED  RESEARCH  FUNDING 

Mr.  Serrano.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Robinson,  for  your  presentation. 
Dr.  Robinson,  I  think  you  know  that  this  subcommittee  has  not 
been  as  enthused  about  education  research  in  past  years  as  we 
have  about  service  programs.  This  is  partially  because  parents  and 
local  school  officials  don't  tell  us  that  research  is  a  priority  with 
them. 

This  is  your  first  appearance  before  the  subcommittee.  What  can 
you  tell  us  to  convince  us  that  this  $42  million  increase  is  justified? 

Dr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  think  that  this  observation  is  probably  a 
well-earned  criticism  of  the  way  the  research  community  has  be- 
haved with  respect  to  the  field,  and  it  is  part  of  what  I  see  every 
hope  of  changing.  We  have  a  chance  now  to  interact  with  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  with  our  constituents,  an  opportunity  brought 
to  us  by  the  leadership  of  the  President  and  our  Secretary  and  our 
own  understanding  of  how  education  must  be  inspired  by  the  use 
of  knowledge. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  we  don't  change  what  we 
do  until  we  learn  something  new.  And  as  teachers,  parents,  and 
policymakers  develop  a  different  vision  and  create  a  different  de- 
mand for  the  outcome  of  education,  they  are  turning  to  the  re- 
search to  get  guidance  and  counsel — a  sense  of  how  to  get  from 
here  to  there. 

The  research  community  had  failed  to  understand  there  was  no 
market  for  these  products,  because  they  were  not  producing  prod- 
ucts in  collaboration  with  the  user.  That  situation  has  corrected  it- 
self significantly,  in  very  recent  times,  and  I  credit  the  restructur- 
ing movement  with  bringing  the  research  community  into  the  field 
of  K-12  and  higher  education  classrooms.  So,  I  think  we  are  learn- 
ing how  to  be  a  service-oriented,  client-centered  organization. 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  a  lot  of  the 
people  who  were  out  in  the  field  relied  very  heavily  on — or  at  least 
intended  to  rely  on — the  research  that  they  got.  And  they  often 
complained  that  it  didn't  meet  their  needs,  that  it  was  out  of  touch 
with  certain  needs  and  certain  communities.  Is  that  on  its  way  to 
correcting  itself  or  does  that  continue  to  be  a  problem? 

Dr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  is  on  its  way  to  correcting  itself  if  we 
can  complete  the  system.  We  have,  in  this  reauthorization  proposal 
we  hope  to  see  passed  shortly,  the  opportunity  to  create  a  balanced 
portfolio  of  work  around  topics  that  are  important  to  this  commu- 
nity of  interest.  And  we  also  would  be  authorized  to  develop  an  Of- 
fice of  Education  Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination,  which 
would  aim  to  get  the  products  to  the  end  user. 

We  have  seen  in  other  industries  where  the  Federal  Government 
supported  R&D  and  helped  to  change  practice — such  as  in  agri- 
culture and  in  the  development  of  medical  services — that  the  R&D 
did  not  have  the  impact,  did  not  serve  the  end  user,  until  there  was 
a  delivery  system  designed  to  get  the  information  to  them.  Folks 
could  then  change  what  they  did  based  on  this  new  knowledge. 

I  think  we  now  have  the  requirement  to  complete  the  system 
through  a  process  of  technical  assistance  that  engages  the  field  at 
the  school  and  classroom  level,  and  helps  practitioners  understand 
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their  problems  and  access  the  knowledge  that  is  there  to  develop 
their  own  solutions  to  those  problems. 

EDUCATION  RESEARCH  AND  WHAT  WORKS 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  guess  my  question,  Dr.  Robinson,  is  really,  to  be 
blunt,  with  all  the  problems  we  find  in  our  school  systems,  can  we 
in  fact  determine  through  research  what  works  and  doesn't  work? 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  beauty  of  our  system  constitutionally 
is  that  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  States.  Yet  so  many 
States  are  approaching  the  same  problems  in  so  many  different 
ways.  How  does  someone  really  know  what  way  is  the  best  ap- 
proach? 

We  spent  some  time  here  this  morning,  and  in  the  last  few  days 
on  the  House  Floor,  discussing  the  issues  of  immigrants  and  lan- 
guage and  so  forth.  To  go  back  to  my  original  statement,  can  we 
in  fact  research  those  communities  and  find  out  what  works  for 
them  and  what  doesn't  work  for  them,  if  in  many  cases  there  is 
very  little  communication  with  the  community? 

Dr.  Robinson.  Well,  no,  you  can't  do  that  without  communicating 
with  the  client,  with  the  customer. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Is  your  client  the  practitioner  or  the  student? 

Dr.  Robinson.  The  ultimate  client  of  all  of  this  work  is  the  stu- 
dent. This  is  about  improving  student  performance.  The  question 
before  the  House  is,  does  this  strategy  contribute  to  improved  stu- 
dent performance?  If  so,  what  are  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable? 

I  think  the  job  of  the  Federal  R&D  system  is  to  help  develop  the 
guidance  and  the  framework  for  specifying  what  the  intervention 
is;  when  it  might  be  considered  by  the  local  teacher,  the  local  com- 
munity, parents,  the  school  council  in  some  of  these  restructuring 
schools;  what  the  counter-indicators  are,  what  things  might  suggest 
this  intervention  would  not  be  appropriate;  and  then  leave  to  those 
practitioners  engaged  at  the  local  level  the  task  of  deciding  wheth- 
er to  apply  this  intervention  or  not.  But  they  should  be  able  to  ac- 
cess a  vast  storehouse  of  data  which  would  help  them  make  that 
kind  of  assessment  of  their  current  situation  and  the  numerous 
possibilities  for  intervening. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  strategy,  the  same  kind  of  professional 
practice,  that  we  expect  of  our  physicians.  We  are  all  different  peo- 
ple. But  we  go  and  we  describe  a  certain  set  of  S3rmptoms  or  things 
that  cause  us  to  think  there  might  be  a  problem,  and  interacting 
with  that  practitioner,  he  or  she  will  come  up  with  a  hypothesis, 
with  a  possible  answer. 

There  are  numerous  possible  interventions.  Some  things  we 
might  say  would  suggest  this  is  not  the  one.  Other  things  that  we 
might  say  would  cause  us  to  narrow  the  possibilities.  That  is  a  vi- 
sion of  professional  work  and  teaching  that  is  very  different  from 
having  a  prescribed  curriculum  and  a  prescribed  pedagogy  or 
teaching  method  and  a  set  number  of  hours  in  the  day  that  we  are 
supposed  to  work  with  the  students.  All  of  these  things  should  be 
considered  variables  based  on  what  is  best  for  the  student. 
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READY  TO  LEARN  TELEVISION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Serrano.  On  another  subject,  your  budget  includes  $10  mil- 
lion to  initiate  a  new  Ready-to-Learn  Television  initiative.  How  is 
this  related  to  the  new  program  at  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  should  the  committee  transfer  all  Ready-to- 
Learn  activities  to  either  your  office  or  the  broadcasting  corpora- 
tion? 

Dr.  Robinson.  Well,  as  I  understand,  the  funds  that  have  al- 
ready been  appropriated  in  1994  to  CPB  for  Ready-to-Learn  TV 
would  not  be  available  until  fiscal  year  1996.  The  $10  million  re- 
quest for  1995  would  allow  us  to  begin  the  investment  process  for 
these  products.  We  have  started  conversations  with  CPB  to  begin 
this  process.  I  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  continue  those 
discussions  and  provide  further  information  on  this  matter  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Ready  to  Learn  Television 

Although  we  intend  to  continue  our  discussions  with  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  about  our  respective  roles  related  to  this  activity,  we  know  that  the 
Department  of  Education  will  have  the  responsibility  for  supporting  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  new  educational  programming  for  preschool  and  elementary  school 
children  and  their  parents.  We  will  also  support  the  development  of  accompanjring 
materials  to  ensure  maximum  educational  impact  of  that  programming.  CPB  will 
not  be  developing  programming.  Rather,  it  can  assist  with  distribution  and  related 
services. 

Mr.  Serrano.  At  this  time,  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

effectiveness  of  mentoring 

Dr.  Robinson,  the  administration's  request  recognizes  the  value 
of  comprehensive  youth  development  in  improving  academic 
achievement.  The  Goals  2000  legislation  encourages  schools  to  en- 
gage in  meaningful  partnerships  with  youth  serving  organizations 
such  as  groups  which  establish  and  help  manage  adult-child 
mentoring  relationships.  Has  OERI  conducted  any  research  on  the 
relationship  between  one-to-one  mentoring  arrangements  and  aca- 
demic performance? 

Dr.  Robinson.  We  have  been  looking  for  demonstration  projects 
on  mentoring  and  how  mentoring  supports  academic  performemce 
or  improves  academic  performance.  We  have  supported  work  on 
peer  tutoring  and  have  described  that  strategy,  and  we  have  sup- 
ported some  of  the  evaluation  efforts  of  peer  tutoring. 

Further,  we  are  looking  at  how  to  develop  a  research  agenda 
across  several  Federal  agencies  so  that  we  can  understand  the  dy- 
namic of  integrated  services,  bringing  to  bear  a  greater  under- 
standing of  what  happens  when  public  and  private  agencies  offer 
services  through  a  school,  what  changes  in  the  dynamic  of  that 
interaction  supports  improved  academic  performance. 

This  really  is  a  new  frontier  of  work.  It  will  require  funding  a 
lot  more  evaluation  studies  of  some  of  these  strategies,  so  that  we 
will  understand  what  are  the  indicators  and  counter-indicators  that 
a  practitioner  should  consider  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  apply 
this  strategy.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  promising  practices  in  cer- 
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tain  situations.  But  it  is  not  one,  nor  do  I  know  of  one,  that  I  would 
recommend  without  reservation  at  any  point  in  time  or  on  a  unilat- 
eral basis. 

CREATION  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  POLICY  PRIORITIES 

BOARD 

Mr.  Porter.  The  new  authorization  for  OERI,  which  unlike  the 
Goals  2000  bill  on  the  Floor  was  reported  from  Education  and 
Labor  with  strong  bipartisan  support,  creates  a  National  Edu- 
cational Research  Policy  and  Priorities  Board  to  establish  a  non- 
partisan agenda  for  Federal  investment  and  research  and  develop- 
ment activities.  How  much  funding  has  been  provided  in  your 
budget  to  fund  this  board? 

Dr.  Robinson.  The  1995  budget  request  represents  a  transition 
request.  Some  of  the  increase  in  the  research  account  could  be  used 
to  support  the  planning  activities  that  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  board  into  being,  and  support  its  initial  organization. 

Mr.  Porter.  Where  is  that  money  coming  from? 

Dr.  Robinson.  Some  of  the  funds  would  come  from  the  research 
applications  portion  of  the  Research  activity  in  the  Education  Re- 
search, Statistics,  and  Improvement  account.  Additional  support 
would  come  out  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  account. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  much  money  are  you  going  to  allocate  for  the 
board? 

Dr.  Robinson.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  now.  I  don't 
know  what  the  final  authorization  level  would  be. 

Mr.  Porter.  Assuming  it  is  $1  million. 

Dr.  Robinson.  The  authorization  would  be  $1  million? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes. 

Dr.  Robinson.  Well,  we  would  have  to  reconfigure  this  budget  re- 
quest to  accommodate  that. 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  you  answer  that  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Robinson.  Yes,  we  will  look  at  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Funding  for  the  Research  Board 

Members  of  the  National  Educational  Research  Policy  and  Priorities  Board  will 
be  appointed  in  FY  1995,  consistent  with  the  authorizing  legislation,  and  we  will 
provide  the  support  necessary  for  their  activities  and  expenses  in  1995.  We  do  not 
know  at  this  point  exactly  how  much  will  be  required  because  we  do  not  know  ex- 
actly when  the  Board  will  begin  to  operate.  The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  available  for  supporting  the  activities  and  expenses  of  the  Board  and  the 
collaborative  development  of  the  Research  Priorities  Plan  by  the  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary the  lesser  of  $1  million  or  2  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  na- 
tional institutes  and  the  national  dissemination  system. 

RESEARCH  ON  PREPARATION  FOR  WORK 

Mr.  Porter.  The  OERI  authorization  will  establish  five  insti- 
tutes that  are  focused  around  key  educational  problems.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  them  because  you  know  what  they  are.  I  am  very  in- 
terested in  the  work  being  done  to  make  sure  the  students  are 
being  prepared  for  the  world  of  work. 

I  am  familiar  with  many  employers  who  are  frustrated  that  their 
students  are  not  prepared  to  succeed  at  their  jobs.  The  administra- 
tion is  proposing  a  school-to-work  program.  Where  within  the  five 
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institutes  will  we  get  the  information  we  need  about  work  prepara- 
tion, and  could  you  explain  how  we  are  going  to  use  the  research  i 
and  development  program  to  improve  the  current  situation? 

Dr.   Robinson.   The   Institute   on   Lifelong  Learning  would  be! 
where  this  work  would  probably  be  assigned.  We  would  begin  byi 
organizing  a  kind  of  inventory  across  the  Department,  and  if  pos- 
sible  across  the  Government,  to  understand  what  research  we  arei 
already  supporting,  and  bring  those  parties  together  to  have  some 
sense  of  what  we  already  know.  In  other  words,  we  would  conduct 
some  kind  of  synthesis  study  to  identify  what  we  know,  what  asser- 
tions we  make  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and  what  are  the 
new  questions. 

It  is  from  that  consensus  regarding  new  questions  that  we  would 
develop  a  research  agenda  in  this  area,  and  that  is  the  research 
agenda  that  would  guide  the  future  budget  request  for  this  particu- 
lar institute.  That  is  a  strategy  that  would  be  similar  for  all  the 
institutes,  but  that  particular  one  illustrates  the  need  to  work 
across  the  government  so  that  there  is  a  greater  sense  of  what  the 
Federal  research  dollar  is  getting  you,  not  just  in  the  Department 
of  Education,  but  across  the  government. 

Mr.  EUiott  would  like  to  add  to  that. 

Mr.  Elliott.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  Goals  2000  legisla- 
tion that  would  authorize  use  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  to  look  at  vocational  education  programs  for  stu- 
dents. That  is  following  up  a  provision  in  the  Perkins  Act  that  is 
meant  to  have  more  academic  preparation  by  vocational  students. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
and  now  adopted  as  part  of  the  Goals  2000  proposal,  pending  here 
in  the  Congress,  to  allow  the  National  Assessment  data  to  be  used, 
so  that  you  would  be  able  to  look  at  those  students  in  comparison 
with  other  students  to  evaluate  their  preparation  for  work. 

Mr.  Porter.  Fine.  Thank  you. 

NEW  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  PLANNING 

The  Department  has  based  most  of  its  budget  request  on  cur- 
rently unauthorized  programs  that  include  Goals  2000,  ESEA,  and 
School-to-Work.  However,  the  budget  does  not  follow  this  procedure 
for  OERI,  which  was  actually  acted  upon  by  Congress  earlier  than 
the  others.  We  knew  we  were  going  to  have  five  new  institutes  at 
OERI,  yet  the  budget  does  not  give  the  committee  any  indication 
of  how  funding  would  be  allocated. 

What  is  the  Department  doing  to  establish  the  new  institutes, 
and  are  you  going  to  show  in  a  revised  budget  request  how  the 
funding  would  be  allocated  among  them? 

Dr.  Robinson.  We  have  started  to  think  about  what  these  insti- 
tutes might  look  like  and  how  they  should  evolve  from  current  ap- 
propriations and  programs.  We  developed  papers  within  OERI, 
which  we  have  discussed  across  the  Department.  The  papers  are 
organized  around  the  five  institute  topics  and  four  cross-cutting  is- 
sues, and  are  helping  us  understand  how  to  approach  this  work 
and  what  questions  must  be  addressed. 

As  the  authorization  nears  completion,  we  would  like  to  share 
these  papers  with  the  broader  research  and  professional  commu-  I 
nity,  policymakers,  and  others  who  have  an  interest  to  help  us  gain 
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a  consensus  about  what  a  balanced  portfolio  of  work  would  look 
like  in  each  of  these  topics.  That  is  a  part  of  the  agenda-setting 
process  that  both  of  the  reauthorization  proposals  call  for. 

Rather  than  wait  for  the  gavel  to  fall,  we  have  started  that  proc- 
ess. We  know  where  some  of  the  work  that  we  are  now  supporting 
will  also  support  these  institutes.  And  we  are  planning  to  complete 
that  kind  of  inventory  and  have  a  sense  of  where  we  are  with  each 
of  these  institutes.  I  suspect  we  will  be  at  different  stages  for  each 
one.  For  example,  there  is  a  good  bit  of  work  now  being  supported 
that  relates  to  issues  of  the  underserved  or  children  at  risk  of 
school  failure.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  work  already  under  way 
and  anticipated  relating  to  standards  in  student  achievement. 

So  those  two  institutes  seem  to  have  a  pretty  solid  foundation. 
Many  of  the  others,  such  as  early  childhood  education,  I  would  sus- 
pect would  have  a  weaker  foundation  if  that  consisted  of  only  the 
work  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education.  We  need  to  take 
into  account  what  is  going  on,  for  example,  in  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  in  special  education  that  might  be  brought  to  bear, 
and  see  if  we  can  get  a  framework  or  an  inventory  of  this  work  and 
how  it  might  fit  within  these  institutes. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  would  be  your  timetable  for  doing  that? 

Dr.  Robinson.  I  think  we  would  need  probably  six  months  to 
nine  months  of  planning  to  get  all  of  this  inventory  under  way  and 
a  year  of  planning  to  come  back  with  a  report  to  the  Congress 
about  the  institutes. 

Ms.  CiCHOWSKi.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that,  Mr.  Porter.  Part  of 
the  explanation  is  that  we  regard  1995  as  a  transition  year  because 
so  much  of  our  research  budget  is  tied  up  in  continuations.  We 
would  certainly  expect  our  new  money,  and  that  is  primarily  the 
funds  requested  for  field  initiated  research,  to  be  allocated  in  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  the  reauthorization  legislation.  Keep  in 
mind  that  our  budget  also  was  developed  before  there  was  final 
agreement  on  the  specific  details  of  the  OERI  reauthorization. 

Mr.  Porter.  Don't  we  need  some  guidance  from  you  when  we  go 
to  markup? 

Ms.  CiCHOWSKi.  As  I  said,  most  of  the  money  will  be  for  continu- 
ations, including  the  regional  laboratories  and  research  centers, 
which  are  in  their  final  year  of  funding.  The  additional  funds  re- 
quested above  continuations  will  be  used  consistent  with  the  new 
legislation.  We  can  provide  additional  details  on  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Funding  for  New  Research  Institutes 

The  authorizing  legislation,  which  was  enacted  on  March  31,  1994,  treats  FY  1995 
as  a  transition  year.  The  legislation  specifically  provides  for  the  continuation  of  aU 
existing  awards  to  the  regional  educational  laboratories,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment centers,  and  the  ERIC  clearinghouses.  It  provides  a  single  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  FY  1995  for  Part  C,  which  authorizes  the  reseau-ch  institutes,  and 
does  not  require  the  establishment  of  the  institutes  until  October  1,  1995. 

The  Department  intends  to  submit  a  budget  amendment  to  the  Congress  for  the 
Research  request  for  1995  now  that  authorizing  legislation  has  been  enacted.  In  con- 
junction with  this  amendment,  we  will  update  the  information  contained  in  our  Jus- 
tification for  Research  to  reflect  any  changes  proposed  as  a  result  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion. 
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RESEARCH  LABS  AND  CENTERS 


Mr.  Serrano.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Porter. 

Dr.  Robinson,  what  is  your  general  impression  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  lab  and  center  mechanisms  for  carrying  out  research? 

Dr.  Robinson.  I  believe  that  the  center  as  an  organizing  idea  for 
the  conduct  of  research  is  effective  for  certain  types  of  research.  I 
believe  we  should  use  the  center  mechanism  for  very  big  questions 
that  require  sustained  effort,  and  a  coordinated  effort  involving  re- 
searchers from  across  various  disciplines.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
model  of  a  coordinated,  comprehensive  approach  to  address  a  basic 
research  issue. 

The  lab  function  should  involve  applied  research,  product  devel- 
opment, and  even  technical  assistance  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
learning  from  that  interaction.  I  believe  that  we  should  use  the  lab 
system  to  help  facilitate  a  conversation  or  a  connection  with  the 
field  so  that  we  can  understand  better  how  to  bring  knowledge  into 
practice  and  interact  with  practitioners. 

But  I  think  the  entire  research  community  has  to  see  that  the 
job  isn't  done  until  we  have  addressed  the  question  of  what  dif- 
ference a  particular  study  will  make.  That  is  a  question  I  would 
also  apply  at  the  level  of  abstraction  and  theory  development. 

EDUCATION  STATISTICS  BUDGET  INCREASE 

Mr.  Serrano.  Dr.  Robinson,  you  also  have  a  $15  million,  31  per- 
cent increase  for  Statistics.  The  table  on  page  21  indicates  that 
spending  on  Statistics  is  already  more  than  double  the  level  in 
1990.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  example  of  the  new  statistical 
information  which  this  increase  will  buy? 

Dr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  am  going  to  answer  the  question  in  gen- 
eral terms  and  then  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Elliott  to  provide  more 
specific  examples. 

The  budget  for  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  is  devel- 
oped taking  into  account  specific  requests  for  data  and  mandated 
data  collection  programs.  NCES  studies  are  implemented  in  phases 
that  each  involve  different  resource  needs.  And  there  are  times 
when  schedules  converge  so  that  we  are  in  the  high-cost  data  col- 
lection phase  of  a  number  of  studies  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  Mr.  Elliott  can  give  you  more  specific  examples  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  it  is  hard  some- 
times to  think  what  it  is  that  a  place  like  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  does,  because  even  the  words  sound  boring  or 
academic.  I  want  to  start  out  with  two  examples  that  have  come 
up  in  the  course  of  this  afternoon's  conversation. 

The  first  is  Mr.  Porter's  conversation  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Kappner  about  the  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey,  which  Mr.  Por- 
ter already  knew  a  great  deal  about.  In  fact,  that  was  a  survey  that 
was  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  It 
was  a  major  piece  of  work  that  took  place  over  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years.  It  cost  about  $10  million.  This  was  I  think  a  landmark 
study  for  the  very  reasons  that  Dr.  Kappner  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed. It  helped  us  be  able  to  describe  what  the  literacy  abilities 
of  Americans  are,  not  just  to  say  by  some  arbitrary  standard  that 
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they  have  reached  a  certain  level,  but  to  describe  their  characteris- 
tics and  qualities  of  literacy,  and  then  to  see  how  literacy  relates 
to  employment. 

That  was  one  example.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  example 
was  yours,  when  you  were  talking  with  Dr.  Kappner  about  what 
we  know  about  international  comparisons  of  our  work  force.  The 
fact  is,  we  don't  have  that  information.  But  there  is  another  study 
that  is  currently  under  design  by  NCES  with  Canada,  through  Sta- 
tistics Canada,  and  other  nations.  Those  are  two  examples  just 
from  this  meeting.  I  think  that  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  work  we  do. 

Indeed  our  budget  has  increased.  It  has  doubled  since  1990, 
largely  to  carry  out  the  studies  that  this  committee  and  the  author- 
izing committees  and  other  people  have  asked  for  in  such  areas  as 
teacher  supply  and  demand,  school  dropouts,  student  financial  aid, 
core  data  on  education  finance,  faculty  and  enrollment,  including 
enrollment  of  minorities. 

With  regard  to  the  further  increase  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget  for  1995,  many  of  these  activities  will  continue  and  some 
will  become  more  expensive  as  they  move  into  data  collection 
stages.  Some  examples  include  a  national  household  education  sur- 
vey that  provides  information  on  training  and  early  education  expe- 
riences of  children,  and  the  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid 
Study  which  is  really  our  only  source  of  information  about  the  total 
financing  packages  for  students  in  higher  education.  The  individual 
program  data  sources  give  you  information  about  Pell  grants  or 
about  loans.  But  our  survey  is  the  only  survey  that  provides  infor- 
mation about  all  of  the  financial  aid  for  students. 

Well,  those  are  just  some  examples. 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  guess  the  answer  to  my  question  is,  if  I  am  going 
to  question  your  budget,  I  shouldn't  ask  for  any  information  or 
quote  from  any  existing  studies. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  will  provide  more  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Uses  For  Increased  Statistics  Funding 

We  will  begin  to  collect  postsecondary  graduation  rates  through  our  Integrated 
Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  in  response  to  requirements  of  the  Student 
Right  to  Know  legislation.  Also,  in  1995,  NCES  will  collect  the  U.S.  data  for  the 
Third  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study,  a  50-country  study  of  math 
and  science  achievement  of  4th,  8th,  and  last-year  secondary  students.  The  study 
includes  a  component  to  examine  what  goes  on  in  classrooms  in  relation  to  achieve- 
ment. 

NCES  will  increase  its  investment  in  developmental  activities  to  ensure  high 
quahty  and  responsive  data  collections  in  the  futxire.  These  activities  include  re- 
search on  new  ways  to  assess  a  wide  range  of  skills  including  those  needed  for  the 
work  place;  linking  studies  so  that  States  can  equate  test  results  within  and  across 
States;  production  of  reports  and  data  tapes  that  link  Census  data  to  NCES  survey 
data  by  school  district;  and  developing  new  measures  to  provide  descriptive  and 
quantitative  statistics  on  what  takes  place  in  classrooms  and  schools  in  relation  to 
student  achievement. 

NCES  will  also  increase  its  activities  with  States  on  automation  of  State  data  in 
an  effort  to  streamhne  the  collection,  processing,  and  dissemination  of  data.  As  part 
of  this  eifort,  NCES  will  initiate  a  cooperative  system  at  the  postsecondary  level 
similar  to  the  system  in  place  for  the  elementary/secondary  sector. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  GOVERNING  BOARD 

I  want  to  put  two  questions  here  together,  Dr.  Robinson.  Does 
the  new  authorization  for  Assessment  retain  the  governing  board 
as  the  managing  structure  for  this  activity?  And  your  1995  request 
includes  $3.5  milHon  for  the  governing  board,  why  this  amount  of 
money? 

Dr.  Robinson.  The  administration's  authorizing  proposal  contin- 
ues the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board  as  the  managing 
agent  for  the  National  Assessment.  As  I  understsind  it,  this  body 
will  consider  that  proposal  at  a  later  point.  So  the  budget  request 
does  anticipate  the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board  being  in 
a  management  role  for  NAEP. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Elliott  to  speak  more  to  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement budget  for  NAEP. 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  present  law  authorizes  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
appropriation  to  be  used  for  the  National  Assessment  Governing 
Board's  activities.  That  will  be  $3.9  million.  The  administration's 
request  is  a  little  less  than  that — $3.5  million. 

There  are  two  primary  activities  that  make  up  the  overall  re- 
quirements for  the  Board.  One  is  establishing  frameworks  for  new 
subjects  to  be  assessed.  And  so  they  will  be  working  on  civics  and 
other  areas  that  will  be  assessed  in  1998. 

Mr.  Serrano.  Did  you  say  civics? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Civics  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  is  included  in  the 
list  for  subsequent  assessment.  Then  others  will  be  brought  up  to 
date.  And  the  second  area  is  establishing  the  achievement  levels 
that  are  used  as  a  basis  for  saying  what  students  should  be  able 
to  do,  and  comparing  actual  test  data  against  that  standard.  That 
is  in  addition  to  their  in-house  staff.  Those  are  the  three  primary 
areas  that  make  up  that  funding. 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  would  certainly  be  interested  in  civics  study  and 
research.  I  am  always  amazed  at  how  we  Americans  protect  our 
system,  and  know  so  little  about  what  it  is  we  are  protecting. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Robinson,  we  may  keep  you  here  until  Goals  2000  actually 
passes. 

Dr.  Robinson.  Okay. 

EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  I  have  three  more  questions.  The  request  includes 
$48  million  for  a  new  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  Fed- 
eral Activities  line  item,  which  will  consolidate  some  existing  ac- 
tivities including  $14  million  for  Regional  Consortia,  and  $5  million 
for  a  Professional  Teaching  Standards  Bo£u*d.  What  will  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funding  be  used  for? 

Dr.  Robinson.  The  remainder  of  the  activities  would  support  a 
number  of  demonstration  projects  and  interactive  strategies  to 
bring  the  State  projects  together,  to  learn  from  them,  to  promote 
professional  development  across  these  activities,  and  to  generally 
expand  this  work  into  other  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

As  you  know,  the  focus  of  the  original  Eisenhower  project  has 
been  math  and  science.  We  are  now  suspecting  and  hope  that  there 
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is  a  meaningful  moment  when  we  can  bring  other  disciplines  to  the 
table,  cause  them  to  interact  with  these  people  who  have  done  ex- 
tensive work  in  math,  science,  and  professional  development,  and 
understand  what  applications  might  be  appropriate  to  other  dis- 
ciplines and  how  we  can  generate  more  imagination,  creativity  and 
power  in  teaching  practice  in  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  using 
some  of  these  strategies. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  have  a  good  regional  math  science  consortia  at  the 
regional  lab  in  my  area.  The  Illinois  schools  work  very  well  in  the 
lab.  Will  the  consortia  be  funded  under  the  new  Eisenhower  line? 

Dr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  Last  question.  The  Department  is  requesting  $25 
million  for  the  Star  Schools  program.  How  is  this  request  different 
from  the  $50  million  requested  for  Educational  Technology,  and 
what  have  we  learned  from  the  Star  Schools  satellite  demonstra- 
tions? 

Dr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  think  the  Star  Schools  demonstrations  are 
just  that,  they  are  demonstrations.  They  only  recently  began  an 
evaluation  study  from  which  we  will  soon  benefit.  We  need  to  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  those  activities  as  a  rich  network  of  dem- 
onstration sites.  But  the  $50  million  requested  under  technology 
would  lead  us  into  a  broader  range  of  technologies.  The  focus  would 
begin  to  include  teacher  networking  for  professional  development, 
teacher  development  of  products,  eind  other  applications  of  tech- 
nology to  support  student  achievement. 

We  need  to  support  interactions  with  certain  aspects  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  technology  community  to  understand  how  to 
build  relationships  there  that  benefit  schools,  and  we  need  to  de- 
velop an  R&D  agenda  today  regarding  technology  and  education  as 
well. 

We  want  to  be  very  deliberate  as  we  think  about  the  information 
infrastructure  and  how  it  can  serve  education.  It  would  be  very 
easy  and  perhaps  somewhat  tempting  to  buy  a  lot  of  hardware  and 
some  gadgetry  and  say  we  have  got  it  done  because  we  can  point 
to  a  few  demonstration  sites.  But  that  probably  won't  serve  us  very 
well.  It  won't  serve  children,  because  we  may  not  apply  the  right 
technology  to  the  right  site.  We  might  not  even  understand  the 
questions  we  should  ask  in  making  that  assessment. 

So  the  $50  million  for  Educational  Technology  will  help  us  focus 
on  issues  of  application  and  development  of  the  numerous  tech- 
nologies that  we  need  to  consider  on  behalf  of  improved  education, 
and  how  to  make  those  available  to  every  student,  which  is  a 
slightly  different  issue  that  is  not  addressed  in  the  Star  Schools 
project. 

conclusion 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Robinson,  I  don't  think  we  have  had  a  better 
prepared  or  more  articulate  witness  in  a  long  time.  We  thank  you 
for  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Robinson.  Thank  you  for  a  chance  to  appear. 
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Mr.  Serrano.  I  want  to  agree  with  that.  I  think  it  has  been  most 
informative  and  certainly  on  a  difficult  subject,  not  difficult  for  you 
to  explain,  but  difficult  for  a  lot  of  people  to  get  excited  about. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  a  few  minutes  ago  the  rule  that  governs  de- 
bate was  approved  by  voice  vote.  We  are  now  debating  Goals  2000 
for  one  hour.  So  we  should  know  what  happens  at  about  4:30.  How- 
ever, the  prayer  issue  is  a  big  subject,  and  so  we  should  pray  that 
the  prayer  issue  doesn't  cause  problems. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  before  us,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  continued  relationship  with  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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INCREASE  FOR  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher:  If  we  read  your  statement  correctly,  you  need  a  $6  million 
increase  just  to  maintain  existing  research  activities.  Why  do  you  need  an 
8  percent  cost-of-living  increase  for  this  program? 

Dr.  Robinson:  The  8  percent  or  $6  million  increase  that  you  have  noted  is 
not  a  "cost-of-living"  increase.  It  reflects  the  cost  of  honoring  continuation  costs 
of  prior  year  awards  as  well  as  support  for  certain  enhancements.  The  $6  million 
would  be  used  as  follows:  approximately  $2  million  for  the  ERIC  program, 
$2  million  for  the  existing  Education  Research  Centers,  including  the  newly  funded 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Education  of  Students  Placed  At-Risk  of  Educational 
Failure,  approximately  $1.3  million  to  honor  existing  contractual  commitments 
with  the  Regional  Laboratories,  and  the  remaining  amount  of  approximately 
$700,000  for  other  research  applications  that  would  respond  to  pending  legislation 
and  research  agenda  setting.  The  ERIC  increase  would  permit  ERIC  to  maintain 
its  current  programs  and  enhance  its  technology-based  services  to  more  clients;  the 
small  increase  in  the  centers  program  would  permit  nominal  increases  for  the 
majority  of  the  research  centers  to  be  funded  in  1995  while  providing  a  larger 
increase  to  the  new  center  studying  students  at-risk;  the  regional  laboratories 
increase  would  permit  only  minor  cost  of  living  increases  to  the  existing  contracts, 
and  the  small  increase  in  research  applications  funding  would  permit  modifications 
and  some  small  increase  in  research  studies  in  1995. 

NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM  AND  GOALS  2000 

Mr.  Natcher:  The  structure  of  the  existing  National  Assessment  System  was 
designed  prior  to  the  Goals  2000  program.  Will  substantial  changes  be  necessary 
to  conform  the  Assessment  to  the  Goals  2000  structure? 

Dr.  Robinson:  No,  they  will  not.  The  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP)  measures  what  our  students  know  and  can  do,  with  the 
frameworks  for  the  assessments  developed  through  a  consensus  process.  As 
voluntary  national  standards  are  developed  and  certified  and  State  standards  are 
developed  and  adopted,  changes  in  NAEP  frameworks  may  occur.  However,  it  is 
too  early  at  this  time  to  call  for  changes  in  the  NAEP  structure.  We  will  examine 
whether  or  not  changes  are  needed  as  the  Goals  2000  process  unfolds. 

EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher:  What  is  your  office's  role  in  the  new  $50  million  Educational 
Technology  program? 

Dr.  Robinson:  I  have  been  working  with  the  Department's  Special  Advisor 
for  Technology  to  plan  for  implementation  of  the  new  technology  program.  This 
has  included  planning  for  a  set  of  discretionary  grant  initiatives  that  focus  on 
classroom  uses  of  technology  to  enhance  instruction  and  student  learning. 
Although  plans  are  still  being  developed,   grant  activities  will   likely  include 
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development  of  new  knowledge  through  research  and  evaluation  activities; 
demonstration  of  teacher  uses  of  electronic  networking;  and  development  of  new 
state-of-the-art  technology  products.  Agreement  on  priorities  and  the  use  of  these 
technology  funds  is  something  that  will  involve  the  Special  Advisor  and  various 
Senior  Officers  of  the  Department.  Implementation  of  the  overall  initiative  will 
also  be  a  collaborative  effort,  but  my  office  will  likely  have  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  managing  competitions  and  administering  grants. 

Mr.  Natcher:  Is  there  a  current  authorization  for  the  new  technology 
program? 

Dr.  Robinson:  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Educational  Technology  and  carry  out  the  new  technology  program  is  included  in 
the  Goals  2000  legislation  recently  enacted  by  Congress. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  BIG  BROTHERS/BIG  SISTERS 

Mr.  Porter:  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America  is  comprised  of  over  500 
local  agencies  serving  100,000  at-risk  youth  annually  nationwide.  The  Department 
has  recognized  the  value  of  some  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  programs  in  awarding 
them  Chapter  1  funding.  How  could  OERI  assist  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of 
America  in  developing  data  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  one-to-one  mentoring 
contributes  to  improving  academic  performance? 

Dr.  Robinson:  Research  has  shown  that  mentoring  can  improve  the  social 
chances  of  adolescents  by  leading  them  to  resources  they  might  not  have  found  on 
their  own,  and  by  providing  them  with  support  for  new  behaviors,  attitudes,  and 
ambitions.  When  planned  mentoring  is  intensive  and  extended,  it  can  offer 
important  help  with  solving  the  contradictions  of  moving  into  mainstream  society. 
Those  running  mentoring  programs,  however,  need  to  recognize  that  planned 
mentoring  is  a  modest  intervention;  its  power  to  substitute  for  missing  adults  in 
the  lives  of  youth  is  limited,  and  it  cannot  compensate  for  years  of  poor  schooling. 

OERI  would  be  pleased  to  assist  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America  by 
providing  them  with  the  results  of  research  on  mentoring,  information  on  other 
mentoring  programs,  and  suggestions  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  their 
programs. 

FIE  ACTIVITIES  TO  BE  FUNDED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1995 

Mr.  Porter:  Please  provide  a  list  of  funding  levels  for  all  activities  under 
FIE.   How  are  these  programs  funded  in  1994? 

Dr.  Robinson:  Consistent  with  the  authorization  language  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  passed  by  the  House,  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  for  the 
new  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  would  be  used  to  complete  the 
funding  of  multi-year  projects  initiated  prior  to  1995  under  the  following  programs 
which  were  not  proposed  for  reauthorization: 
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Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education:    $23.0  million 

Fund  for  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching:    $4.6  million 

Blue  Ribbon  Schools:    $0.9  million 

Approximately  $6.4  million  would  be  available  for  new  awards  in  fiscal  year 
1995  with  about  $100,000  being  used  for  field  reader  costs. 

CALIFORNIA  MODEL  AND  GOALS  2000 

Mr.  Porter:  The  administration's  Goals  2000  proposal  is  based  largely  on 
the  California  model.  How  does  the  administration's  proposal  differ  from  the 
California  model,  and  does  OERI  have  any  information  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  the  California  model?   If  so,  please  provide  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Robinson:  The  administration's  Goals  2000  proposal  is  based  on  many 
reform  efforts  over  the  last  20  years.  It  builds  on  the  strengths  of  a  variety  of 
systemic  approaches  to  improving  teaching  and  learning,  including  those  suggested 
by  recent  research.  State  and  local  experiences,  and  common  sense.  We  know  that 
if  students  are  held  to  high  standards  and  provided  with  a  rich  and  stimulating 
curriculum  and  quality  teaching,  they  achieve  at  higher  levels.  Although 
California  was  the  first  to  steer  statewide  reforms  according  to  clear  descriptions 
of  what  all  students  should  learn,  other  States  are  doing  likewise.  South  Carolina 
is  developing  new  curriculum  frameworks  as  part  of  an  ongoing  statewide  reform 
that  was  kicked  off  under  the  "Education  Improvement  Act"  of  1983.  Another 
example  is  Kentucky,  which  is  reforming  its  entire  educational  system  based  on 
high  standards  and  new  assessments.  OERI  has  supported  no  evaluations  of 
particular  States'  reforms,  but  many  States  are  beginning  to  evaluate  their  efforts. 

BLUE  RIBBON  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Porter:  The  budget  requests  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  Schools  program  be 
removed  from  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  and  consoli- 
dated into  the  new  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (FIE).  I  don't  have 
a  problem  with  the  proposed  consolidation  as  long  as  you  will  commit  to  this 
committee  to  continue  the  program.   Will  you  respond  to  my  comments? 

Dr.  Robinson:  We  have  every  intention  of  continuing  these  school 
recognition  activities  under  the  new  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (FIE). 
The  Blue  Ribbon  Schools  program  identifies  a  rich  variety  of  outstanding  schools 
that  have  made  substantial  progress  in  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals. 
We  believe  they  can  serve  as  Goals  2000  laboratories  to  provide  concrete  models 
for  schools  striving  to  achieve  the  systemic  reform  needed  to  help  all  their  students 
achieve  high  standards  of  academic  excellence. 
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EFFECT  OF  EDUCATION  REFORM  ON  AT-RISK  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Stokes:  Which  education  reform  provisions  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
students  attending  the  poorest  inner  city  schools?  How  much  is  included  in  the 
FY  1995  budget  request  to  implement  these  provisions?  How  does  this  compare 
to  the  FY  1994  funding  level  for  similar  activities? 

Dr.  Robinson:  The  1994  appropriation  for  Research  included  $1.7  million 
to  continue  the  Center  on  Research  on  Effective  Schooling  for  Disadvantaged 
Students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  to  initiate  a  new  center.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  grant  was  extended  for  9  months  for  $1  million.  Applications  for  a  new 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Education  of  Students  Placed  at  Risk  of  Educational 
Failure  are  due  by  June  8, 1994,  and  an  award  should  be  made  by  September.  The 
new  center  will  receive  $700,000  from  fiscal  year  1994  funds  and  another 
$4  million  from  fiscal  year  1995  funds  for  its  first  year  of  operation. 

With  its  extension  grant,  the  Hopkins  center  is  continuing  to  study  and 
refine  its  comprehensive  program  for  disadvantaged  students  in  the  elementary 
grades,  "Success  for  All".  It  will  analyze  6th  year  follow-up  data  for  children  who 
participated  in  the  program.  It  will  develop  training  manuals  to  help  disseminate 
the  program.  It  will  study  the  factors  causing  some  children  not  to  benefit 
sufficiently  from  the  program,  and  it  will  study  cost  and  cost-effectiveness  issues. 
Other  notable  projects  include  a  study  of  alternatives  to  tracking,  a  comprehensive 
monograph  on  creating  effective  middle  schools,  and  continued  work  on  increasing 
school-family  and  school-community  connections. 

The  priority  for  the  center  under  competition  requires  applicants  to  address 
at  least  two  of  four  themes: 

1.  Understanding  how  individual  cognitive  and  emotional  characteristics  of 
children  or  youth  placed  at  risk  of  educational  failure  affect  how  these 
children  or  youth  respond  to  their  social  and  educational  circumstances; 

2.  Creating  personalized  and  caring  educational  environments; 

3.  Identifying  effective  ways  of  organizing  schools,  classrooms,  and 
instructional  arrangements;  and 

4.  Understanding  how  best  to  integrate  all  educational  programs  and  staff 
development  into  a  coherent  learning  environment  for  students  placed  at 
risk  of  educational  failure. 

These  two  centers  are  only  part  of  OERI's  investment  in  this  topic.  All  of 
our  other  centers  and  labs  have  projects  on  students  placed  at  risk,  most  notably 
the  Center  on  Education  in  the  Inner  City  (Temple  University),  the  National 
Research  Center  on  Cultural  Diversity  and  Second  Language  Learning  (University 
of  California  at  Santa  Cruz),  and  the  National  Center  on  Adult  Literacy 
(University  of  Pennsylvania).  In  addition,  one  of  our  Studies  in  Education  Reform 
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projects  focuses  on  model  education  reform  sites  that  are  improving  the  education 
of  students  placed  at-risk  (American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto).  There  are 
also  many  related  projects  supported  by  Programs  for  the  Improvement  of  Practice, 
such  as  the  recent  publication  of  the  pamphlet  Together  We  Can,  which  is  a 
practical  guide  on  integrating  social,  health,  and  educational  services  through  the 
schools. 

As  to  which  reforms  will  be  most  beneficial  to  students  attending  the  poorest 
inner  city  schools,  we  believe  that  multiple  strategies  are  necessary  to  raise 
standards  and  engage  families  and  communities  in  supporting  the  education  of 
children.  The  administration's  proposals  for  concentrating  Title  I  funds  on  the 
most  needy  schools,  encouraging  high  standards  for  all  students,  promoting  parent 
involvement,  and  encouraging  integrated  services  through  the  school  system  are 
all  consistent  with  research  findings  regarding  factors  leading  to  better  educational 
achievement  for  inner  city  students. 

ROLE  OF  PARENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr.  Stokes:  According  to  your  opening  statement,  DERI  considers  parents 
to  be  among  the  "primary  agents"  for  educating  children,  and  major  component  of 
the  education  partnership.  What  activities  are  underway  or  planned  to  strengthen 
the  relationship,  especially  as  it  relates  to  at-risk  or  historically  underserved 
populations?  How  much  is  in  the  1995  budget  to  allow  for  increased  programs  in 
this  area?   What  research  initiative  or  programs  would  be  initiated? 

Dr.  Robinson:  Many  efforts  are  underway  in  the  Department  to  help 
strengthen  the  involvement  of  parents  in  their  children's  education.  OERI  will 
concentrate  on  supporting  research  related  to  strengthening  the  partnership  with 
parents  and  on  providing  information  to  school  people  about  involving  parents  and 
information  to  parents  about  supporting  their  children's  education.  For  example, 
a  competition  for  a  new  National  Research  and  Development  Center  for  the  Study 
of  the  Education  of  Students  Placed  At-Risk  of  Educational  Failure  was  recently 
announced  in  the  Federal  Register.  Our  plans  are  that  the  center,  which  will 
include  in  its  research  work  related  to  involving  parents,  will  be  funded  for  60 
months  for  an  estimated  total  of  $27.7  million.  Of  that  total,  $700,000  will  come 
from  1994  funds  and  $4  million  from  1995  funds. 

In  1995,  OERI,  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 
(OSERS),  and  possibly  the  Center  for  Mental  Health  Services  in  HHS  plan  to  hold 
a  national  conference  that  will  focus  on  strategies  for  strengthening  family-school 
collaboration.  OERI  grantees  are  developing  a  body  of  research-based  information 
on  this  topic,  specifically  regarding  inner  city  families.  In  addition,  several  OSERS 
and  Center  for  Mental  Health  Services  grantees  are  developing  knowledge  bases 
from  research  that  focus  on  families  whose  children  have  cognitive,  behavioral, 
and/or  physical  disabilities.  Both  of  these  offices  also  emphasize  issues  related  to 
developing  strategies  for  involving  families  from  diverse  ethnic,  cultural,  and  racial 
backgrounds.  OERI  believes  that  two  separate  bodies  of  research-based 
information   about   family-school   collaboration   are   growing  at   a   rapid   rate. 
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Therefore,  it  is  time  to  bring  the  families,  educators,  and  researchers  from  general 
education  and  special  education  together.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  groups 
from  general  and  special  education  to  learn  from  each  other,  explore  ways  to 
collaborate  as  researchers,  and  share  information  and  resources.  Any  effect  this 
might  have  on  our  budget  request  would  not  be  realized  until  1996. 

Partnerships  with  parents  will  also  be  a  focus  of  one  of  the  priorities  the 
Department  is  planning  for  the  technology  initiative  to  begin  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
The  priority  will  focus  on  providing  support  for  model  projects  that  demonstrate 
successful  linkages  between  schools  and  communities  through  technology.  It  is 
intended  to  improve  communication  between  teachers  and  parents  and  to  build 
communities  of  learning  that  will  promote  the  use  of  electronic  networks  within 
and  beyond  school  settings.  To  ensure  that  at-risk  or  historically  underserved 
populations  are  not  excluded  from  participation  in  the  rich  resources  available 
through  the  growing  information  highway,  the  Department  plans  to  give  special 
attention  to  projects  that  help  teachers  make  effective  use  of  network  technology 
to  communicate  with  families  of  students  in  schools  and  classrooms  with  high 
concentrations  of  students  from  low-income  families.  We  have  not  yet  determined 
how  much  of  the  $50  million  requested  for  the  technology  initiative  would  be  used 
for  this  priority. 

RESEARCH-BASED  TOOLS  FOR  TEACHING  IN  DIVERSE  CLASSROOMS 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  are  some  of  the  most  successful  research-based  tools  that 
have  strengthened  teaching  in  diverse  classrooms?  What  developments  in  research 
tools  are  on  the  horizon?  What  proportion  of  the  1995  budget  request  will  be 
enacted  in  this  type  of  development? 

Dr.  Robinson:  Examples  of  research-based  instructional  tools  that  are  highly 
effective  in  enhancing  student  learning  and  are  presently  being  used  in  diverse 
classroom  settings  include  the  following:  cooperative  learning,  Reading  Recovery, 
Success  for  All,  and  reciprocal  teaching. 

Below  is  a  brief  description  of  each  of  these  instructional  programs  or 
approaches: 

-  Cooperative  learning  is  a  teaching  strategy  in  which  small  teams,  each 
with  students  of  different  levels  of  ability,  use  a  variety  of  learning  activities 
to  improve  their  understanding  of  a  subject.  Each  member  of  a  team  is 
responsible  not  only  for  learning  what  is  taught,  but  also  for  helping 
teammates  learn,  thus  creating  an  atmosphere  of  achievement. 

-  Reading  Recovery  is  an  early  intervention  program  to  help  low-achieving 
6-year-olds  learn  to  read.  Originally  developed  by  New  Zealand  educator  and 
psychologist  Marie  M.  Clay,  Reading  Recovery  provides  an  alternative  to 
traditional  reading  practices  for  educationally  disadvantaged  and  learning- 
disabled  students. 
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-  Success  for  All  is  a  school-based,  achievement-oriented  program  for 
disadvantaged  students  in  grades  pre-K  through  five.  The  program  is 
designed  to  prevent  or  intervene  in  the  development  of  learning  problems  in 
the  early  years  by  effectively  organizing  instructional  and  family  support 
resources  within  the  regular  classroom.  In  particular,  the  goal  is  to  ensure 
that  virtually  every  student  in  a  high-poverty  school  will  finish  the  third 
grade  with  grade-level  reading  skills.  A  corollary  of  "success  for  all"  is  that 
no  student  will  be  left  to  "fall  between  the  cracks"  on  the  path  to  acquiring 
good  reading  skills. 

-  Reciprocal  teaching  helps  students  learn  strategies  for  deriving  meaning 
from  text.  It  is  effective  in  improving  text  comprehension  among  students 
who  have  learned  how  to  read  words  aloud,  but  experience  difficulty 
understanding  what  they  have  read.  This  approach  has  been  used 
successfully  with  both  elementary  and  junior  high  school  students. 

As  for  developments  on  the  horizon,  many  of  the  instructional  tools  now 
emerging  from  research  help  teachers  shift  from  drill  and  practice  approaches  to 
ones  that  cultivate  children's  ability  to  think,  reason,  and  solve  problems.  One 
such  example  is  Making  Mathematics  Meaningful,  an  approach  to  instruction 
presently  under  development  at  OERI's  National  Research  Center  for  Student 
Learning  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  This  approach  helps  young  children  link 
the  intuitive  ideas  about  mathematics  that  they  bring  to  instruction  to  the  formal 
mathematics  that  is  taught  in  school.  It  is  being  developed  by  an  inner  city 
classroom  teacher,  Victoria  Bill,  working  in  close  collaboration  with  a  center 
researcher,  Lauren  Resnick.  Ms.  Bill  has  used  this  approach  for  several  years  with 
her  students.  The  changes  in  these  students  have  been  dramatic,  including  both 
substantial,  sustained  improvements  in  their  performance  on  standardized 
mathematics  achievement  tests  and  in  their  enthusiasm  for  learning  mathematics. 
Ms.  Bill  has  also  disseminated  this  approach  to  other  teachers.  She  has  conducted 
inservice  training  for  the  past  two  years  with  37  teachers  who  are  now 
implementing  this  approach  in  their  classrooms.  The  center  is  presently 
conducting  an  evaluation  of  this  effort  to  ascertain  both  whether  other  teachers 
are  able  to  work  with  this  approach  and  its  impact  on  the  learning  of  their 
students. 

Given  that  the  development  of  instructional  strategies  or  tools  is  often 
integrated  with  other  aspects  of  a  research  center's  work,  I  am  unable  to  estimate 
what  portion  of  our  1995  budget  will  support  such  development. 

PROFICIENCY  TEST  FAILURES 

Mr.  Stokes:  There  is  concern  across  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
increasing  number  of  students  failing  "proficiency  tests."  As  you  examine  effective 
teaching  and  develop  tools  to  improve  such  tests,  what  measurements  are  used? 
How  will  tool  development  be  applied  to  increase  student  educational  proficiency? 
Do  you  examine  what  h£is  gone  wrong  in  cases  where  there  are  a  number  of 
children  failing? 
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Dr.  Robinson:  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  lot  of  concern  about  passing  tests, 
especially  when  students  are  required  to  pass  a  test  or  examination  as  a  condition 
for  high  school  graduation.  These  are  generally  known  as  competency 
examinations.  A  number  of  States  and  school  districts  throughout  the  nation 
developed  competency  examinations  during  the  1970s  and  1980s.  Their  experience 
should  provide  a  lesson  for  all  of  us. 

Almost  all  of  the  competency  examinations  were  designed  to  make  sure  that 
all  students  had  a  minimum  level  of  skill  in  specified  subject  areas.  Problems 
arose,  however,  from  the  impact  of  these  examinations  on  classroom  instruction. 
The  curriculum  was  narrowed  to  emphasize  the  minimum  skills  that  were  part  of 
the  examination.  As  a  result,  overall  performance  fell.  Even  the  very  best 
students  were  spending  most  of  their  time  on  a  relatively  narrow  set  of  skills,  and 
their  performance  in  areas  requiring  interpretation  and  problem-solving  suffered. 
Of  course,  the  answer  is  not  to  do  without  testing  at  all.  Rather,  there  is 
considerable  effort  underway  in  States  and  local  school  districts  to  make  sure  that 
tests  assess  a  broad  array  of  important  knowledge  and  skills. 

Also,  Congress  has  recently  enacted  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act, 
proposed  by  the  administration,  which  will  provide  support  for  States  and 
communities  to  engage  in  a  broad-based  process  of  planning  for  school  reform, 
including  the  reform  of  tests  and  assessments.  That  legislation  encourages  the 
development  of  rigorous  content  and  student  performance  standards,  supported  by 
professional  development  for  teachers.  It  also  encourages  the  development  of 
improved  assessments  that  will  provide  information  useful  to  students  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  State  and  local  policy  makers,  about  how  to  help  students  who 
are  having  difficulty.  Assessments,  as  well  as  curricula  and  instruction,  need  to 
be  aligned  with  content  standards.  In  this  way,  students  are  provided  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  contained  in  the  standards. 

You  also  asked  whether  we  examine  what  has  gone  wrong  in  cases  where 
there  are  a  number  of  children  failing.  The  research  center  we  support  on 
assessment  considers  issues  such  as  the  use  of  assessment  results  (as  discussed 
below),  but  the  States  and  local  school  districts,  of  course,  have  responsibility  for 
monitoring  their  own  education  systems,  not  the  Department  of  Education  or  any 
other  Federal  agency.  We  do  work  with  States,  and  we  support  additional  research 
to  understand  what  works,  what  does  not  work,  and  why. 

OERI  REGIONAL  MEETINGS  ON  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  understand  that  OERI  is  planning  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  community  needs.  Is  there  one  planned 
for  the  Ohio  region?  It  is  also  indicated  that  OERI  will  contact  educational  and 
professional  associations  for  input  and  guidance.  How  has  OERI  sought  input 
from  some  of  the  leading  African  American  educators  and  associations?  If  so, 
which  ones?   If  not,  why  not? 
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Dr.  Robinson:  The  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  is 
planning  to  hold  five  public  meetings.  These  five  meetings,  to  be  announced  to  the 
public  in  the  Federal  Register  within  the  next  few  weeks,  will  be  held  in  the 
following  five  metropolitan  areas:  April  22,  1994  -  Tampa/St.  Petersburg,  Florida; 
May  5,  1994  -  Austin,  Texas;  May  18,  1994  -  Seattle,  Washington;  May  20,  1994  - 
Chicago,  Illinois;  and  May  24,  1994  -  Portland,  Maine.  The  closest  meeting  site  to 
Ohio  is  Chicago,  Illinois.  We  anticipate  that  attendees  at  the  Chicago  meeting  will 
be  from  neighboring  States.  The  meeting  sites  were  chosen  so  that  taken  in 
combination  with  one  another  they  will  represent  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
education  interests  from  across  the  United  States.  In  addition,  these  sites  include 
areas  where  the  school  system  has  a  diverse  student  population,  and  the  various 
levels  of  schooling,  K  through  12  and  postsecondary  education,  will  be  represented. 

As  part  of  consulting  vnth  representatives  of  education  and  professional 
associations,  OERI  held  a  meeting  on  March  22  to  which  we  invited 
representatives  of  more  than  100  education-related  organizations.  Invitees  to  this 
meeting  included  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP  as  well  as  the  National 
Alliance  of  Black  School  Educators,  the  Urban  League,  and  the  Quality  Education 
for  Minorities  Network.  We  have  scheduled  a  meeting  for  April  12  with  the 
Leadership  Conference  for  Civil  Rights.  Representatives  of  twenty-one  civil  rights 
groups  have  been  invited  to  the  meeting,  including  the  NAACP  and  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund.  In  addition,  meetings  have  already  been  held  with  the 
Education  Leaders  Consortium,  the  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Development,  and  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
African  American  educators  and  policy  officials  attended  each  of  these  meetings. 
In  sum,  OERI  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  invite  diverse  groups  of  individuals 
representing  all  levels  of  education,  content  areas,  and  regions  of  the  country. 

FIELD-INmATED  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Stokes:  Of  the  $10  million  increase  for  Research,  $6  million  or 
60  percent  is  planned  for  new  initiatives.  I  remain  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
education  provided  to  our  Nation's  neediest  and  at-risk  students.  What  is  expected 
to  be  gained  for  them  from  OERI's  $6  million  investment  in  field-initiated  studies 
involving  grassroots  researching  and  educators?  When  could  we  expect  to  begin 
to  know  the  results  of  the  studies? 

Dr.  Robinson:  The  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  is 
requesting  a  $10  million  increase  in  its  research  budget.  Of  that  $10  million, 
$6  million  would  be  used  for  increases  to  existing  programs  while  the  remaining 
$4  million  would  be  directed  to  expanding  the  Field-Initiated  Studies  program. 

The  $6  million  increase  in  existing  programs  would  enable  the  Office  of 
Research  to  fully  fund  the  soon-to-be  established  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
Education  of  Students  Placed  At-Risk  of  Educational  Failure.  This  new  Center 
will  have  a  research  agenda  of  national  significance,  and  its  work  should  relate 
directly  to  your  concern  about  needy  and  at-risk  students.  The  $6  million  increase 
would  also  permit  nominal  increases  for  the  other  research  centers,  several  of 
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which  conduct  research  that  is  pertinent  to  at-risk  students,  and  it  would  permit 
the  ERIC  program  to  expand  its  services  to  more  people.  The  increase  would 
support  small  increases  for  the  regional  educational  laboratories,  and  there  would 
be  a  small  increase  for  research  analyses  and  syntheses. 

Of  the  total  increase  requested,  $4  million  would  be  used  to  expand  the 
Field-Initiated  Studies  program.  The  increase  would  bring  this  program  to  a  new 
total  of  approximately  $5  million.  More  awards-as  well  as  larger  awards  for 
projects  that  look  at  more  complex  issues  or  examine  issues  in  greater  depth- 
would  be  made  in  1995,  and  project  results  would  begin  to  be  known  in  1997.  We 
intend  to  set  aside  fiscal  year  1995  funds  specifically  for  studies  focusing  on  at-risk 
students.  (The  balance  of  the  funds  will  address  the  four  other  topics  that  are  to 
be  the  foci  of  the  new  research  institutes.)  I  cannot  predict  exactly  what 
implications  these  studies  will  have  for  the  education  of  at-risk  students,  because 
the  specific  research  topics  are  determined  by  the  investigators  themselves,  not  by 
my  office.  However,  this  expansion  of  the  field-initiated  studies  program  is  a  way 
to  involve  a  more  diverse  group  in  the  work  of  examining  important  issues  related 
to  the  education  of  youngsters  at  risk. 

USEFULNESS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  ASSESSMENT  RESULTS 

Ms.  Lowey:  It  is  critically  important  to  ensure  that  assessment  results  can 
be  used  effectively  in  decisionmaking-at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Can 
you  describe  the  Department's  mechanism  for  ensuring  that  research  results  are 
useful  for  policymakers?  Are  you  doing  anything  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
assessment  results? 

Dr.  Robinson:  The  Department's  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  (OERI)  supports  many  research  projects  in  the  field  of  testing  and 
assessment  and  attempts  to  ensure  that  the  results  of  this  work  are  useful  to 
policymakers.  For  example,  OERI  is  currently  funding  a  National  Research  and 
Development  Center  on  Testing,  Assessment  and  Evaluation  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  The  mission  of  the  Center  is  to  advance  our 
understanding  of  educational  quality  through  research  and  development  on  the 
design,  development,  implementation,  and  interpretation  of  student  assessments 
and  other  evaluations.  More  specifically,  the  Center's  goal  is  to  explore  alternative 
designs  for  assessment  prototjrpes,  to  develop  the  conceptual  and  technical 
underpinnings  necessary  to  document  their  validity,  and  to  locate  the  place  of 
assessment  results  in  the  broader  context  of  monitoring  the  progress  of  the 
education  system.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  the  Center  is  collaborating 
with  multiple  constituencies:  States,  school  districts,  the  Federal  Government,  the 
regional  educational  laboratories,  other  research  centers,  business  and  industry, 
curriculum  and  other  professional  organizations,  and  the  educational  research 
community  at  large.  In  addition,  the  Center  is  working  to  educate  policymakers, 
the  public,  and  the  media  about  the  anticipated  developments  in  assessment  and 
evaluation  and  help  them  make  sound  interpretations  of  the  research  results.  It 
is  this  collaboration  with  policymakers  and  others  in  the  design  and  conduct  of  its 
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work  that  ensures  the  Center's  work  is  useful  to  those  polic3Tiiakers  and  other 
constituencies. 

Assessing  the  education  outcomes  of  American  students  is  also  a  major 
concern  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES).  Through  its 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP),  NCES  has  for  more  than 
two  decades  collected  and  reported  information  on  what  students  know  and  can  do 
in  a  variety  of  school  subjects.  NAEP  assessments  are  conducted  at  the  national 
and  State  levels,  and  NCES  works  closely  with  the  States  in  collecting  and 
reporting  data  from  these  assessments.  Data  from  NAEP  are  released  as  "National 
Report  Cards"  through  national  press  conferences  that  are  linked  by  satellite  to  the 
participating  States  and  covered  by  every  major  news  media  market  in  the  country. 
To  make  NAEP  data  more  useful,  NCES  encourages  the  secondary  analysis  of  the 
NAEP  data,  and  supports  a  number  of  grants  to  study  and  interpret  it.  In  order 
to  further  facilitate  the  use  of  NAEP  data  and  to  reach  broader  audiences,  NCES 
also  conducts  briefings  and  seminars  on  NAEP  findings  for  policymakers, 
educators,  and  the  press. 

NATIONAL  DIFFUSION  NETWORK 

Mr.  Serrano:  In  his  first  State  of  the  Union  address.  President  Clinton  said 
".  .  .we  must  also  use  the  authority  and  the  influence  and  the  funding  of  the 
Education  Department  to  promote  strategies  that  really  work  in  learning.  .  .".  I 
agree,  as  I  know  my  colleagues  do,  that  we  must  identify  what  works  in  education 
and  share  successes  with  other  schools  and  school  systems.  One  vehicle  for 
disseminating  exemplary  projects  and  practices  over  the  past  twenty  years  has  been 
the  National  Diffusion  Network  (NDN).  Would  you  please  comment  on  the  work 
of  the  NDN  and  its  record  in  spreading  educational  improvements  nationwide? 

Dr.  Robinson:  There  is  no  question  that  the  National  Diffusion  Network 
has  served  as  an  effective  vehicle  for  disseminating  proven  programs  and  practices 
nationwide  in  the  past.  The  Department,  however,  has  proposed  in  the  reauthori- 
zation of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  system  of  technical  assistance  and  dissemination  which  would 
include  the  functions  currently  carried  out  by  NDN. 

Mr.  Serrano:  As  you  know,  H.R.  6,  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of 
1994,  is  currently  being  considered  on  the  House  floor.  H.R.  6  authorizes  a  fiscal 
year  1995  appropriation  of  $70  million  for  Title  H,  Part  D,  Support  and  Assistance 
for  ESEA  Programs,  and  the  budget  request  includes  $70  million  for  a  consolidated 
ESEA  technical  assistance  program  under  this  authorization.  However,  H.R.  6 
also  earmarks  not  less  than  $25  million  for  the  National  Diffusion  Network. 
Would  you  say  that  this  earmark  would  benefit  America's  schools  and  the 
Department's  efforts  in  elementary  and  secondary  education? 

Dr.  Robinson:  While  the  National  Diffusion  Network  has  benefited 
America's  schools  in  the  past,  we  believe  that  the  Department's  efforts  in 
elementary  and   secondary  education  will  be  better  served  by  the   proposed 
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comprehensive  system  of  technical  assistance  and  dissemination  which  would  be 
created  by  consolidating  the  current  technical  assistance  centers  and  dissemination 
efforts,  including  the  NDN  functions.  Such  a  system  would  be  designed  to  help 
States,  locals,  and  schools  in  the  administration  and  implementation  of  ESEA 
programs  and  systemic  reform. 

Mr.  Serrano:  If  the  Subcommittee  decided  not  to  earmark  funds  for  the 
NDN,  at  what  level  would  you  propose  to  fund  it,  and  what  other  means  of 
disseminating  successful  educational  models  would  be  available? 

Dr.  Robinson:  The  Department  would  not  fund  the  NDN  as  a  discrete 
entity.  However,  Title  DC  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  which 
reauthorizes  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination.  A  major 
function  of  that  office  is  the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  "national  education 
dissemination  system"  to  ensure  that  policjonakers,  administrators,  teachers,  and 
parents  have  ready  access  to  the  best  information  and  methods  available  as  a 
result  of  educational  research  and  development.  The  legislation  also  requires 
OERI  to  establish  a  process,  including  panels  of  experts  and  practitioners,  to 
identify  exemplary  and  promising  programs  for  dissemination  through  the 
dissemination  system. 


Thursday,  March  24,  1994. 

POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

DAVID  A.  LONGANECKER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  POSTSECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 

LEO  KORNFELD,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  STUDENT  FI- 
NANCIAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

MAUREEN  A.  McLAUGHLIN,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

SALLY  K.  KIRKGASLER,  DIRECTOR,  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  STAFF 

SALLY  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  BUDG- 
ET, OFFICE  OF  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY 

THOMAS  P.  SKELLY,  DIRECTOR,  BUDGET  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

ROBERT  H.  DAVIDSON,  DIRECTOR,  POSTSECONDARY  ANALYSIS  DIVI- 
SION, BUDGET  SERVICE 

Mrs.  LOWEY  [presiding].  Good  morning.  I  am  very  pleased  to  wel- 
come you  here.  Appearing  before  the  Subcommittee  today  is  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Education,  Mr.  David 
Longanecker.  Why  don't  we  begin,  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary,  by  hav- 
ing you  introduce  your  panel.  You  don't  have  to  introduce  Leo 
Kornfeld  to  me  because  he  is  a  constituent  of  mine  and  we  are  all 
delighted  to  have  him  back  in  the  government.  As  a  former  Carter 
Administration  appointee,  we  are  very  pleased  that  you  could  come 
back  and  give  us  your  expertise.  Why  don't  you  introduce  the  rest 
of  the  panel. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Thank  you.  On  my  far  left,  on  your  right,  is 
Sally  Kirkgasler.  Sally  is  the  Director  of  Policy  Development  for  the 
Office  of  Postsecondary  Education.  You  know  Leo,  who  is  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Student  Financial  Assistance.  To  my 
immediate  right  is  Maureen  McLaughlin.  Maureen  is  the  acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education  Programs.  Next 
to  Maureen  is  Tom  Skelly  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Sys- 
tems Division.  Sally  Christensen,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Budget,  and  Bob  Davidson,  who  is  Director  of  the  Postsecondary 
Analysis  Division. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  ask  that  my  prepared  text  be  placed 
in  the  record.  I  will  give  you  a  summarized  version  of  that  and 
then  we  can  continue  with  questions  if  that  is  okay. 

Opening  Statement 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning  and  to  present  our 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  the  programs  that  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education.  We  had  a  good  year 
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this  past  year.  With  your  help,  we  adopted  the  new  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program  as  part  of  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  We  adopt- 
ed the  National  Service  Trust  Act  which,  though  not  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  closely  related  to  our  activities.  We  re- 
duced substantially  the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram. None  of  that  could  have  occurred  without  a  very  close  and 
appreciated  relationship  with  the  Congress. 

DIRECT  SUTDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Our  budget  proposals  build  on  these  activities  and  initiatives  of 
the  past  year.  The  budget  includes  the  legislatively  mandated  in- 
crease in  the  new  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  from  5  percent  of 
loan  volume,  which  we  will  achieve  during  this  coming  academic 
year,  to  40  percent  of  the  volume  in  fiscal  year  1995  or  the  1995- 
96  school  year.  At  that  point,  we  will  be  providing  $8.2  billion  in 
aid  to  2.3  million  students  under  the  Direct  Loan  program. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  you  that  this  program  in  every  respect 
is  a  good  news  story.  We  have  amassed  a  very  strong  team  of  ca- 
reer and  working  professionals  from  the  field  to  assist  us  in  imple- 
menting this  program,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  Leo  Komfeld  who 
brings  an  extremely  strong  record  of  performance  to  the  job,  both 
in  the  public  and  in  the  private  sector  and  as  an  administrator  in 
higher  education. 

We  have  met  every  deadline  in  that  program  and  most  we  have 
actually  beat.  We  are  putting  together  a  program  that  we  believe 
you  will  be  quite  proud  to  have  created.  Our  goal  is  to  have  a  cus- 
tomer-driven program  that  serves  students  well,  that  can  be  easily 
administered  by  the  institutions  and  by  ourselves,  that  saves  tax- 
payers substantial  money  and  that  demonstrates  the  highest  de- 
gree of  integrity  in  the  management  of  a  Federal  program. 

We  are  very  excited  about  the  program  as  I  hope  is  obvious. 
Those  people  who  are  working  with  us  from  the  105  institutions 
that  were  the  first  selected  to  participate  in  the  program  are  also 
very  excited.  And  we  are  actively  engaged  in  the  process  of  training 
those  folks  and  bringing  them  on-line  to  be  able  to  provide  direct 
loans  beginning  July  1st  of  this  year. 

NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  that  activity,  we  also  remain  actively  engaged  in 
the  efforts  around  the  National  Service  Act  and  that,  too,  is  re- 
flected in  our  budget  request.  Obviously  the  income  contingent  re- 
payment components  of  the  new  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  are 
key  to  a  successful  overall  activity  related  to  National  Service.  In- 
come contingent  payments  will  provide  students  the  opportunity  to 
enter  lower  paying  public  service  jobs  without  the  threat  of  having 
that  decision  egregiously  afiect  their  financial  stability  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  also  increased  the  college  work 
study  requirement  for  community  service  from  5  percent  to  10  per- 
cent. To  assure  that  that  doesn't  come  as  a  hardship  to  the  institu- 
tions, we  have  also  proposed  a  very  substantial  $100  million  in- 
crease in  that  program,  only  a  portion  of  which  would  have  to  be 
dedicated  to  this  new  community  service  activity. 
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We  have  requested  a  70  percent  increase  for  our  innovative 
projects  for  community  service.  Now,  70  percent  sounds  like  a  great 
deal.  Actually  what  we  requested  is  a  $2.4  million  appropriation, 
an  increase  of  $1.4  million  over  the  1994  level.  It  is  important  to 
keep  that  in  perspective.  It  is  big  in  percentage  terms  but  mighty 
modest  in  dollar  terms. 

STUDENT  FINANICAL  ASSISTANCE 

And  then  third,  we  continue  to  focus  on  ensuring  financial  integ- 
rity in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  by  proposing  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  grant  from  $2,300  to  $2,400  and  eliminating  the  remain- 
ing $118  million  funding  shortfall  for  that  program. 

We  also  recognize,  however,  that  restoring  integrity  to  the  Pell 
Grant  Program,  indeed  to  all  of  our  student  financial  aid  programs, 
is  more  than  simply  a  funding  issue.  It  is  also  very  much  a  man- 
agement issue  and  we  are  absolutely  committed  to  improving  the 
management  of  our  operations. 

I  mentioned  our  efforts  in  direct  lending  and  the  team  that  we 
have  pulled  together  to  implement  that  new  program.  But  those 
great  efforts  will  all  be  for  naught  if  we  don't  change  the  manage- 
ment culture  of  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education.  We  are 
about  that  task  and  believe  we  have  a  very  good  start.  In  my  pre- 
pared text,  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  evidence  that  exists  to 
that  effect,  that  we  are  taking  management  problems  seriously. 

I  would  also  mention  that  we  are  obviously  not  alone  in  that 
task.  The  new  Part  H  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1992  amendments  create  a  much  stronger  partnership  with  the 
States  in  assuring  the  integrity  of  the  student  aid  programs.  Our 
budget  request  reflects  our  commitment  to  this  partnership.  We  are 
proposing  a  65  percent  increase  in  funding  for  that  State-Federal 
partnership,  or  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  Program,  bringing 
the  funding  for  that  from  the  current  $21.3  million  up  to  $35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1995,  which  in  fact  would  be  the  first  year  really 
in  which  that  program  would  be  fully  implemented. 

REDUCING  PROGRAM  DUPLICATION 

And  consistent  with  the  instructions  from  your  committee,  we 
have  also  looked  for  ways  to  reduce  unnecessary  duplication  in  pro- 
grams. Our  budget  proposes  no  funding  for  eight  postsecondary 
education  programs.  In  six  of  those  cases,  we  would  eliminate  the 
entire  program.  Those  programs  are  also  recommended  for  elimi- 
nation in  the  National  Performance  Review  publication. 

In  one  of  those  instances,  we  would  simply  not  provide  new  fund- 
ing for  what  is  a  stable  program  and  that  is  the  Perkins  Student 
Loan  Program.  In  another  instance  we  would  consolidate  one  pro- 
gram, the  Women  and  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Edu- 
cation with  another,  the  McNair  program,  that  is  similar  in  pur- 
pose. 

Overall,  our  budget  request,  while  not  as  aggressive  as  many  in 
the  higher  education  community  would  have  liked,  reflects  a  strong 
and  abiding  commitment  to  enhancing  educational  opportunity  and 
promoting  high  quality  in  American  higher  education  while  also 
recognizing  responsibly  the  true  limits  on  resources  that  are  avail- 
able at  the  Federal  level. 
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I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  these  thoughts 
with  you  this  morning  and  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions that  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Mr.  David 
Longanecker  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

David  A.  Longanecker 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Education 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for 
Postsecondary  Education  Programs 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
request  for  the  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 


During  President  Clinton's  first  year  in  office,  two  significant  initiatives  that 
will  help  improve  access  to  postsecondary  education  were  enacted:  the  Student 
Loan  Reform  Act  of  1993  authorizing  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program; 
and  the  National  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993  establishing  a  new  agency,  the 
Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service. 

Our  budget  proposals  build  on  these  successes  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  available  to  postsecondary  students,  encouraging  more 
community  service,  promoting  participation  by  underrepresented  groups  in  higher 
education,  improving  program  integrity,  and  fostering  educational  quality.  Overall, 
our  fiscal  year  1995  budget  includes  a  7-percent  increase  in  the  amount  available 
for  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  -  up 
$800  million  from  $11.5  billion  in  1994  to  $12.3  billion  in  1995. 

INCREASING  FEDERAL  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Our  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education 
includes   $11.2  billion   for  the   Student  Financial  Assistance,   Federal   Family 
Education  Loans,  and  Federal  Direct  Student  Loans  accounts.   Programs  in  these 
accounts  would  generate  $28.4  billion  in  aid  available,  an  increase  of 
$1.2  billion  or  4.5  percent,  to  nearly  6.7  million  postsecondary  students. 

In  academic  year  1995-1996,  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program  will 
lend  an  estimated  $8.3  billion  to  2.3  million  students.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  almost  $7.4  billion  over  the  estimated  $900  million  expected  to  be  loaned  to 
270,000  students  during  academic  year  1994-1995.  During  the  1995-96  academic 
year.  Direct  Loans  will  account  for  40  percent  of  the  total  new  loan  volume,  up 
substantially  from  the  5  percent  level  during  academic  year 

1994-95.  Under  this  new  program,  loan  capital  is  provided  directly  by  the  Federal 
Government,  using  Treasury  borrowing,  rather  than  through  costly  subsidies  of 
private  lenders  and  guaranty  agencies.  The  program  will  make  it  easier  for 
students  and  parent  borrowers  to  obtain  and  to  repay  loans  and  offers  a  variety  of 
repayment  options. 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  implementation  of  the  Federal  Direct  Student 
Loan  program  is  proceeding  on  schedule.  The  Department  notified  105  institutions 
of  their  selection  to  participate  in  the  initial  year  of  the  program,  1994-95,  and 
awarded  the  Direct  Loan  servicing  contract  to  Computer  Data  Systems,  Inc.  of 
Rockville,  Maryland.  The  contract  functions  include  maintaining  the  Department's 
data  base  on  Direct  Loan  recipients,  providing  alternate  origination  for  schools  that 
do  not  originate  Direct  Loans,  administering  the  flexible  repajonent  options, 
handling  billings  and  collections,  and  providing  customer  service.  Most  recently, 
the  Department  published  a  notice  announcing  the  criteria  to  be  used  to  select 
institutions  for  participation  in  1995-96.  We  have  established  an  advisory 
committee  to  advise  us  on  the  standards,  criteria,  procedures,  and  regulations 
governing  the  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  including  the  repa3Tnent  provisions, 
beginning  in  academic  year  1995-96.  We  have  met  with  the  advisory  committee 
twice.   These  meetings  will  continue  into  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  we  are  requesting  $6.5  billion  for  the  Pell  Grant 
program  that  would  fully  fund  an  increase  in  the  maximum  award  from  $2,300  to 
$2,400.  We  estimate  that  a  record  4.1  million  students  would  receive  Pell  Grants 
in  fiscal  year  1995,  162,000  more  than  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Our  request  also 
includes  $118  million  to  eliminate  fully  the  funding  shortfall  that  had  accumulated 
in  the  Pell  Grant  program  in  prior  years.  This  projected  shortfall  of  $118  million 
is  less  than  previously  estimated  because  Congress  earmarked  significant  funding 
in  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  for  the  shortfall  and  because  student  participation  is 
increasing  less  rapidly  than  in  previous  years.  However,  we  included  bill  language 
that  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  reduce  Pell  Grant  awards  if  we  project  that  the 
amount  available  is  insufficient  to  fully  fund  awards.  While  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  awards,  it  is  critical  to  insuring  that  we  pay  for  Pell 
Grant  awards  up  front  rather  than  creating  a  funding  shortfall  that  takes  four 
years  to  eliminate. 

We  are  requesting  a  $100  million,  or  16  percent,  increase-to 
$716.5  million~in  funding  for  the  Federal  Work-Study  program.  This  would  permit 
participating  schools  to  make  approximately  116,000  more  awards  in  academic  year 
1995-96.      This  increase  would  help  needy  students  finance  their  postsecondary 
education  and  increase  opportunities  for  service  in  their  communities. 

The  Department  has  been  criticized  in  recent  years  for  its  administration  of 
the  student  financial  aid  programs.  While  many  of  the  concerns  raised  are 
legitimate,  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Department's  management  have  not 
received  the  same  attention.  Let  me  highlight  some  of  the  steps  the  Department 
has  taken  to  improve  the  management  of  the  Federal  student  financial  aid 
programs: 

o  we  have  doubled  the  number  of  initial  institutional  applications  for 
participation  in  the  student  aid  programs  that  are  rejected  from  44,  or  17 
percent,  in  1990  to  87,  or  35  percent,  in  1993; 

o  we  have  increased  the  number  of  institutions  denied  recertification  from 
45,  or  15  percent,  in  1990  to  103,  or  20  percent,  in  1993; 

o  we  have  increased  the  number  of  limitation,  suspension,  and  termination 
(LS&T)  actions  from  70  in  1990  to  168  in  1993;  and 
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o  we  have  increased  the  level  of  institutional  surety  in  cases  where  such  is 
necessary  to  protect  students  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  have 
switched  the  type  of  surety  required  from  performance  bonds  to  letters 
of  credit,  which  are  more  readily  collectible. 

To  restore  public  confidence  in  the  student  financial  aid  programs,  we  must 
continue  to  improve  our  administration  and  institutional  oversight.  Through  the 
implementation  of  the  new  State  Postsecondary  Review  program,  we  have  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  States  in  overseeing  postsecondary  institutions  participating  in  the 
student  financial  aid  programs.  We  are  requesting  a  1995  funding  increase  of  65 
percent  for  this  program.  This  funding  increase,  from  $21  million  to  $35  million, 
will  permit  States  to  increase  the  number  of  reviews  they  perform. 

ENCOURAGING  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  the  enactment  of  the  National  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993,  the 
President  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  promote  community  and  national  service 
within  our  postsecondary  education  programs.  Most  importantly,  from  the 
Department's  perspective,  individuals  who  borrow  under  the  Federal  Direct  Student 
Loan  program  will  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  among  several  repayment 
options,  including  income-contingent  repayment  that  will  allow  borrowers  to  take 
lower-paying  community  service  jobs  without  concern  about  being  able  to  meet  their 
repa5Tnent  obligations.  We  believe  that  the  availability  of  income-contingent 
repa5Tnent  will  encourage  many  postsecondary  students  to  pursue  public  service 
careers. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992  require  institutions  to  use 
5  percent  of  their  Federal  Work-Study  allotments  to  pay  students  employed  in 
community  service  activities.  We  are  proposing  to  require  institutions  to  use  at 
least  10  percent  of  their  allotment  for  community  service  purposes.  Each  eligible 
institution,  at  its  discretion,  may  count  any  contribution  made  by  the  employer 
toward  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  compensation  of  the  student.  We  estimate  that 
this  would  double  the  number  of  Federal  Work-Study  participants  performing 
community  service. 

Finally,  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  includes  $2.4  million,  an  increase  of 
$1  million  or  70  percent,  for  Innovative  Projects  for  Community  Service.  The 
Innovative  Projects  for  Community  Service  program  provides  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  the  resources  needed  to  develop  community-based  volunteer 
programs  that  would  harness  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  college  students.  We 
estimate  that  29  new  awards  would  be  made  under  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
up  from  8  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

PROMOTING  PARTICIPATION  BY 
UNDERREPRESENTED  GROUPS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Increasing  participation  by  underrepresented  groups  in  higher  education  has 
always  been  an  important  focus  of  the  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education.  Our  student  financial  aid  programs  have  contributed  to 
the  growing  participation  of  minority  groups.  Today,  nearly  half  of  all  African- 
American,  40  percent  of  all  Hispanic,  and  one-third  of  all  Native  American  students 
receive  aid  under  one  or  more  of  our  student  financial  aid  programs. 
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In  addition  to  the  aid  provided  under  the  student  financial  assistance 
programs,  other  postsecondary  education  programs  significantly  contribute  to 
removing  barriers  to  participation  by  underrepresented  groups.  Two  of  these 
programs  are  recommended  for  substantial  increases. 

We  are  requesting  $106.3  million  for  the  Strengthening  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  program,  an  increase  of  $5.4  million  or  5.4  percent,  over 
the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  of  $100.9  million.  The  increase  would  further 
the  Administration's  objective  of  assisting  these  historically  and  academically 
significant  institutions  to  become  financially  stronger  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  educational  programs.  We  are  also  requesting  $1.5  million  to  begin  an 
evaluation  of  the  Title  III  institutional  development  programs.  We  plan  to  assess 
the  various  approaches  taken  by  institutions  receiving  Title  III  funds  to  determine 
which  are  most  cost-effective  and  offer  the  greatest  benefit  to  institutions. 

We  are  requesting  a  $17.9  million  increase  for  the  Federal  TRIO  programs. 
The  increase  reflects  higher  award  levels  for  all  the  TRIO  programs  and  would 
enable  us  to  increase  the  number  of  Upward  Bound  projects  slightly  from  609  in 
1994  to  615  in  1995.  It  also  reflects  our  proposal  to  consolidate  the  Women  and 
Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education  and  McNair  Post-Baccalaureate 
Achievement  programs.  This  proposal  would  streamline  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
students  by  eliminating  program  duplication  and  would  expand  the  scope  of  Federal 
support  for  graduate  education  for  disadvantaged  students  by  increasing  funding 
for  the  more  flexible  McNair  program,  which  provides  assistance  to  a  broader  range 
of  participants  and  allows  a  greater  range  of  activities.  The  number  of  McNair 
projects  supported  would   increase  substantially  from  68  in  1994  to  106  in  1995. 

We  are  projecting  increased  loan  activity  under  the  HBCU  Capital  Finance 
program  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992,  the  Department  has  been  working  with  its  professional 
financial  advisor  to  develop  plans  for  implementing  the  HBCU  Capital  Finance 
program.  The  Advisory  Board,  required  by  statute,  has  now  been  appointed.  Once 
the  Advisory  Board  has  an  opportunity  to  review  and  approve  the  Department's 
plans,  we  will  move  quickly  to  make  loans  available.  We  intend  to  promote  the 
availability  of  low-cost  facilities  financing  under  this  program  and  to  encourage 
institutions  to  make  use  of  these  funds  for  facilities  in  dire  need  of  repair. 

FOSTERING  EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY 

The  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  supports  a  number  of  programs  that 
foster  educational  excellence.  Our  request  includes  substantial  increases  for  two 
programs  that  promote  academic  quality. 

The  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program  promotes  academic  excellence  and 
achievement  by  awarding  scholarships  to  students  who  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  academic  achievement  and  who  show  promise  of  continued  academic 
excellence.  Since  1993,  the  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  students  for  a  period 
of  4  years.  Our  request  for  $29  million  would  permit  us  to  support  a  new  class  of 
first-year  students  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  fund  continuation  awards  for  the  1994 
and  1993  classes  in  their  second  and  third  year  of  study,  respectively.  All 
scholarships  would  be  funded  at  the  full  $1,500  authorized  amount. 
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The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE)  supports 
campus  reforms  that  improve  the  quality  and  accessibiUty  of  postsecondary 
education.  We  propose  to  increase  funding  for  FIPSE  from  $16.9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1994  to  $20.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1995,  an  increase  of  20.5  percent.  These 
funds  would  foster  innovations  in  such  areas  as  student  retention,  educational 
technology,  and  math  and  science  curriculum.  The  requested  increase  will  also 
enable  FIPSE  to  target  larger  sums  on  critical  areas  of  national  need,  identified 
with  the  help  of  the  National  Advisory  Board,  including  improved  productivity  of 
postsecondary  institutions,  school-to-work  transition,  and  evaluation  and 
dissemination  of  FIPSE-supported  projects. 

REDUCING  REDUNDANCY 

Consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
we  have  proposed  no  funding  for  nine  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education.  These  programs  include:  State  Student  Incentive 
Grants;  Perkins  Loan  -  Federal  Capital  Contribution;  Eisenhower  Leadership 
program;  Cooperative  Education;  Law  School  Clinical  Experience;  Assistance  to 
Guam;  Teacher  Corps;  and  Women  and  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate 
Education.  Funding  for  these  nine  programs  totaled  $273  million  in  fiscal  year 
1994. 

The  need  to  eliminate  these  programs  has  never  been  clearer.  For  example, 
we  do  not  need  to  provide  new  Federal  capital  for  the  Perkins  Loan  program  when 
the  Department  will  provide,  through  Treasury  borrowing,  adequate  capital  under 
the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program.  In  addition,  institutions  could  still  make 
new  loans  from  their  Perkins  Loan  revolving  funds.  Nor  do  we  need  to  encourage 
States  to  provide  need-based  student  financial  aid  when  all  States  currently  provide 
such  aid;  or  to  support  a  new  teacher  scholarships  program  ~  Teacher  Corps  — 
when  we  already  support  the  nearly  identical  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarship 
program.   Such  needless  duplication  should  be  avoided. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  my  testimony  on  the  postsecondary  education 
accounts.   My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions. 
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EXPANSION  OF  THE  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  testified  that  the  Department  plans  to  expand  the  Direct 
Student  Loan  program  from  5  percent  in  the  1994-95  school  year 
to  40  percent  of  overall  student  loan  volume  in  the  1995-96  school 
year.  Can  you  share  with  us  the  kinds  of  difficulties  you  encoun- 
tered thus  far?  How  will  you  avoid  disrupting  the  student  loan 
process  as  you  expand  the  size  of  this  program  so  quickly? 

Mr.  LoNGANECKER.  That  is  a  rapid  increase  but  up  to  this  point, 
we  have  not  had  substantial  difficulties.  Things  have  gone  quite 
well  for  us.  That  is  not  to  say  that  they  always  will  or  that  there 
haven't  been  small  glitches  along  the  way,  but  up  to  this  point,  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  all  of  the  expectations  that  we  have  laid 
out  for  ourselves. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  bringing  up  a  new  program.  One 
that  faces  us  as  we  move  from  5  to  40  percent  is  encouraging  that 
many  institutions  to  apply.  This  is  a  program  that  we  want  institu- 
tions to  participate  in  because  they  want  to,  not  because  they  have 
to. 

Even  though  we  had  phenomenal  interest  in  the  first  year,  we 
could  only  take  5  percent  of  the  loan  volume.  The  institutions  that 
applied  and  were  eligible  could  have  accounted  for  as  much  as  20 
percent  of  loan  volume.  Moving  from  20  percent  to  40  percent  is 
still  quite  a  reach. 

I  would  tell  you,  though,  based  on  the  interest  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  various  forums  that  we  have  had,  we  think  that  we 
will  reach  that  40  percent  goal  without  much  difficulty.  At  the 
present  time,  what  we  anticipate  doing  is  accepting  institutions  in 
waves. 

Those  institutions  that  applied  last  year  and  were  unable  to  par- 
ticipate will  get  first  shot  at  being  participants  in  the  second  year. 
And  like  many  of  our  colleges  that  use  rolling  admissions,  we  will 
use  a  similar  process  for  bringing  institutions  into  the  program  in 
the  second  year.  We  will  have  one  competition  between  April  and 
June,  and  then  another  one  between  June  and  August,  and  another 
one  between  August  and  October.  If  things  go  as  planned,  we  may 
not  have  that  third  one  because  we  are  very  likely  to  be  at  40  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  second  competition. 

Other  potential  obstacles  that  we  certainly  had  were  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  very  strong  contractor  to  service  these  loans  and 
to  be  able  to  adjust  our  processing  systems  to  assure  strong  deliv- 
ery of  services  on  the  front  end  to  the  institutions.  To  date  we  have 
been  very  pleased  with  our  activities  in  those  regards. 

The  contractor  support  that  we  did  secure  for  the  servicing  of 
loans  is  a  very  strong  team  that  has  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
student  loans  and  we  think  will  provide  a  very  high  quality  of  serv- 
ice to  the  community.  We  have  also  had  very  good  support  from  our 
existing  contractors  to  modify  the  delivery  system  in  ways  that  will 
help  us  make  that  work  well.  So  at  this  point  we  don't  anticipate 
huge  problems. 

In  fact,  the  biggest  problem  may  come  in  the  transition  from  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  We  are  working  hard  to  assure 
that  every  student  who  is  participating  in  that  program  has  access 
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to  student  loans  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  bringing  up  this  new 
program.  We  essentially  have  a  double  task  here  of  operating  two 
programs,  so  we  brought  in  a  person  who  can  do  the  job,  Leo 
Kornfeld  here. 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  Probably  in  the  middle  of  April,  we  will  have 
about  half  the  volume,  or  20  percent  of  the  40  percent,  selected  for 
the  second  year  of  the  program.  We  will  probably  announce  that 
sometime  in  April. 

DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM  COSTS 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  It  will  be  interesting  following  this  process  because 
you  certainly  paint  a  very  rosy  picture.  Having  been  involved  in  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  at  the  time  this  program  was  de- 
veloped, and  enacted,  I  remember  a  great  deal  of  controversy  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  cost  savings,  but  also  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  program.  Whether  we  weren't  just  replacing  one  set  of  prob- 
lems for  another  set  of  problems. 

So  it  will  be  interesting  to  follow  it  along  and  see  whether  there 
really  are  the  cost  savings,  whether  it  really  is  efficient.  You  cer- 
tainly do  paint  a  rosy  picture  and  I  hope  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  are  also  developing  a  set  of  management 
systems  that  will  provide  to  you  the  evidence  of  the  success  or  lack 
thereof  of  this  program  as  we  go  along.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  to  you  the  real  facts  and  we  intend  to  do  that.  Everything 
we  see  to  date  suggests  that  the  premises  under  which  this  pro- 
gram was  passed  will  come  to  fruition. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  It  is  probably  too  early  to  see  whether  there  are 
real  cost  savings. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes,  we  haven't  made  a  loan  yet. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  So  you  really  can't  tell  what  the  cost  impact  is 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  That  is  right.  What  we  know  today  is  that  we 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  putting  together  the  program,  but  we 
haven't  delivered  a  loan  yet  and  seen  it  go  into  repayment  and 
achieve  the  benefits  that  we  expect  to  come  down  the  line. 

FTE  EMPLOYMENT  WAIVER 

Mrs.  LowEY.  You  testified  that  the  President  has  granted  the  De- 
partment a  waiver  from  his  Executive  Order  to  reduce  Federal  em- 
plo3anent  levels  in  order  to  hire  more  people  to  implement  the  Di- 
rect Lending  program. 

Can  you  tell  us  more  about  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  De- 
partment's waiver  from  the  Executive  Order?  Has  the  Department 
revised  its  estimates  regarding  the  number  of  additional  staff  that 
would  be  required  to  implement  the  program?  And  what  about 
overall  cost  estimates  for  direct  lending? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Let  me  start  backwards  on  that.  Overall 
costs  for  direct  lending,  the  administrative  costs  for  direct  lending 
and  the  transition  out  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  or 
the  FFEL  program,  we  are  still  estimating  over  the  five  years.  This 
is  the  first  of  those  five  years,  and  we  estimate  that  it  will  cost  us 
$2.5  billion  in  administrative  costs. 

The  duration  of  the  exemption  is  basically  long  term.  We  have 
a  commitment  to  the  levels  of  funding  and  FTE  for  this  program 
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and  for  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  as  long  as  our 
planning  is  going  on.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  bringing  on  220 
staff  this  year  for  the  additional  activities  of  that  area  of  our  oper- 
ations. 

We  will  increase  that  to  350  FTE  in  this  coming  year,  1995,  and 
then  eventually,  we  will  grow  to  about  520  additional  staff  by  the 
time  the  project  is  fully  implemented.  That  is  slightly  below  the 
600  we  had  included  in  the  earlier  projections.  That  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  reflection  of  our  belief  that  some  of  the  services  that  we  had 
originally  anticipated  doing  might  not  be  done  in-house  and  so  we 
wouldn't  be  using  our  own  FTE. 

But  again,  I  would  say  it  is  a  bit  premature  to  say  whether  those 
numbers  are  exactly  correct  because  we  are  still  in  the  start-up 
phase. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  So  you  probably  couldn't  estimate  what  percent  of 
the  program  is  administrative  costs  based  on  those  figures? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  No. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Also,  of  the  $2.5  billion,  half  of  it  is  for  cost  al- 
lowances to  agencies.  The  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  determine 
how  to  allocate  those  funds  and  we  are  working  on  that  right  now. 

STATE  POSTSECONDARY  REVIEWS 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  was  also  pleased  to  see  the  Department's  request 
for  an  additional  $14  million  to  implement  the  higher  education 
program  integrity  initiatives.  This  increase  is  crucial  given  the 
rapid  and  enthusiastic  response  from  States  moving  to  implement 
the  State  Postsecondary  Review  and  Evaluation  program. 

What  will  this  increase  mean  in  terms  of  expanding  the  number 
of  problem  institutions  that  could  be  reviewed  by  State  postsecond- 
ary commissions  and  does  the  Department  have  any  figures  regard- 
ing the  potential  amount  of  taxpayer  dollars  saved  by  the  program 
in  terms  of  eliminating  abuses  by  unscrupulous  schools? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  do  not  have  a  precise  estimate.  The  rea- 
son we  need  to  have  this  increase  is  that  this  will  be  the  first  year 
of  full  implementation  in  that  program.  That  is  essentially  a  12- 
month  operating  budget  for  the  various  SPREs. 

The  $21  million  that  we  have  this  year  is  our  estimate  of  what 
it  will  take  to  essentially  begin  implementing  those  activities  in- 
cluding the  development  of  the  standards.  Some  of  the  States — 
your  own  State  of  New  York  for  example,  are  moving  along  very 
rapidly  and  will  be  prepared  quite  soon  to  begin  some  reviews. 

Other  States  are  trailing  somewhat  and  won't  be  coming  in  until 
fiscal  year  1995,  but  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  need  so 
badly  the  increase  in  funding  and  why  we  are  counting  very  heav- 
ily on  strong  partnerships  with  the  States  to  help  us  improve  the 
integrity  of  our  programs. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  understand  that  States  are  moving  aggressively 
toward  implementation  of  the  program.  Yet  nearly  six  months  into 
the  fiscal  year,  the  Department  hasn't  released  any  of  the  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  Given  that  States  such  as  my  own  in  New  York 
have  used  all  of  their  funds  for  fiscal  year  1993,  why  are  you  mov- 
ing so  slowly? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  This  has  been  basically  a  staffing  constraint. 
People  have  been  working  hard  on  developing  the  regulations  and 
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working  with  the  schools  to  get  those  out.  We  anticipate  that  the 
funding  will  be  available  for  the  schools  and  for  the  States  as  soon 
as  their  standards  are  accepted  by  the  Secretary.  We  have  indi- 
cated to  the  States  that  they  will  be  able  to  draw  those  funds  and 
use  them  for  expenditures  that  occurred  in  advance  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  funds  if  the  claims  were  legitimate  expenditures. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  I  just  think  we  have  to  be  aware  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  pressing  needs  to  deal  with  the  student  loan  de- 
fault and  the  fact  that  the  States  are  moving  so  aggressively.  I 
don't  know  that  we  are  really  keeping  faith  being  so  slow  in  letting 
the  money  get  out  there. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  It  is  an  important  point,  very  legitimate. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  hope  that  you  will  move  quickly  on  that  and  be 
responsive  because  most  of  us  feel  this  is  a  very,  very  key  program. 

I  will  save  my  questions  and  recognize  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Longanecker. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Good  morning. 

PELL  GRANT  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  With  respect  to  the  Pell  Grant  program,  you  have 
indicated  that  student  participation  is  increasing  less  rapidly  than 
in  previous  years;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  your  professional  judgment,  what  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  are  not  absolutely  positive,  but  there  are 
some  logical  reasons  that  we  believe  for  it  to  be  occurring.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  when  the  economy  rebounds,  participation  in 
postsecondary  education  often  goes  down.  Many  students,  when 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  work  force,  will  do  that 
rather  than  continue  in  postsecondary  education.  So  we  think  that 
the  strong  economic  recovery  has  been  somewhat  responsible. 

The  other  issue  is  that  our  projections  simply  may  not  have  been 
based  on  sound  data.  You  are  projecting  into  the  future  from  the 
past  and  we  have  projected  a  fairly  aggressive  assumption  about 
increases  in  participation  rates.  If  you  look  at  some  of  the  demo- 
graphics affecting  postsecondary  education,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
adult  population,  the  baby  boom  population,  is  stabilizing  and  that 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates  has  leveled  off. 

We  may  have  been  a  bit  aggressive  in  our  expectations  for  in- 
creased participation.  We  still  do  project  an  increase  in  participa- 
tion, but  we  don't  know  exactly.  Those  are  the  good  and  logical  ex- 
planations. There  are  some  other  very  disturbing  trends  in  our  so- 
ciety that  are  also  occurring. 

While  the  participation  of  some  categories  of  previously  dis- 
advantaged populations  has  increased — enrollment  of  Hispanics  is 
at  an  all-time  high,  enrollment  of  African-American  women  is  up— 
there  is  one  extremely  disturbing  trend.  The  participation  of  AJfri- 
can-American  males  is  down  substantially  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  why  that  is.  It  is  something  that  can  hardly  be  defended  and 
needs  to  do  be  addressed. 

POSTSECONDARY  PARTICIPATION  RATES 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  was  going  to  be  one  of  my  questions.  You  sort 
of  preempted  the  question  by  referencing  the  recent  report  which 
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indicated  that  black  males  are  going  to  college.  In  the  80s,  for  a 
while,  there  was  an  increase.  We  were  graduating  more  from  high 
school  and  more  were  going  to  college.  Now,  we  find  just  the  oppo- 
site occurring,  fewer  are  graduating  and  fewer  are  going  to  college. 
You  are  saying  that  we  do  not  really  know  the  real  reasons  for 
this? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  don't  know  the  reason  for  that.  I  think 
we  have  to  do  some  work  to  figure  out  why  that  is  occurring.  The 
other  disturbing  portion  of  that  trend  is  that  once  they  go  to  col- 
lege, they  are  not  graduating.  We  have  leaks  in  the  pipeline  all 
along  here  that  we  have  to  somehow  find  a  way  to  address. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  in  light  of  those  factors  that  you  have  just  dis- 
cussed and  the  general  condition  as  it  relates  to  low-income  and 
disadvantaged  students  and  particularly  minority  students,  I  have 
some  current  concerns  about  whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to 
capitalize  on  the  Community  Service  program. 

Is  that  a  legitimate  concern,  and  is  the  program  able  to  respond 
to  those  who  are  in  this  category? 

Mr.  LoNGANECKER.  I  think  that  is  a  legitimate  concern.  It  is  one 
that  we  are  taking  very  seriously  and  I  know  the  National  Service 
Program  is  taking  very  seriously.  That  is  a  program  that  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  program  for  all  people,  not  just  advantaged  folks, 
and  so  we  want  to  make  sure  that  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  people  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  serving 
their  community  as  well  as  others. 

A  number  of  model  programs,  in  fact,  are  directed  at  providing 
services  in  disadvantaged  areas  to  populations  that  come  from 
those  areas.  One  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  programs 
is  to  tie  in  our  college  work-study  program  which  is  a  need-based 
financial  aid  program,  so  that  students  can  participate  in  college 
work  study  and  at  the  same  time  be  providing  community  service. 

We  have  also  talked  internally  about  how  we  can  use  the  TRIO 
programs  which  have  been  a  remarkable  success  over  the  years 
and  are  tied  very  closely  to  their  communities  in  many  ways  par- 
ticularly the  Upper  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs.  If  there 
are  ways  in  which  we  could  use  the  Support  Services  Program  and 
blend  it  together  with  what  occurs  in  our  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram along  with  community  services — sort  of  take  these  ideas  that 
are  complementary  and  blend  them  together  in  ways  that  assure 
students  the  opportunity  to  serve  their  communities  and  still  at- 
tend postsecondary  education. 

TRIO  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  pleased  that  you  mentioned  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams, I  wanted  to  discuss  them  with  you.  Obviously,  when  we  talk 
about  the  TRIO  programs,  we  are  talking  about  programs  that 
have  been  very  successful  particularly  in  terms  of  our  Nation's  dis- 
advantaged and  minority  youth.  I  noticed  that  the  FY  1995  budget 
requested  for  TRIO  programs  does  not  seem  to  recognize  this  type 
of  success.  How  many  students  are  currently  served  by  TRIO? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  of  the  different  programs 

Ms.  Christensen.  About  650,000  students,  Mr.  Stokes,  each 
year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Christensen. 
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Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  have  about  700  institutions  involved  in 
the  TRIO  programs  nationally. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  many  would  be  supported  under  the  fiscal  year 
1995  budget? 

Ms.  Christensen.  650,000  students. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  is  the  number? 

Ms.  Christensen.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  It  is  roughly  the  same  number,  a  slight  in- 
crease, about  2,000  more  students  than  the  previous  year.  What  we 
have  asked  for  is  pretty  much  stable  funding  for  TRIO.  If  you  don't 
count  the  transfer  in  of  another  program  we  are  preparing  to  con- 
solidate, it  is  really  an  inflationary  increase  for  TRIO.  That  may 
not  sound  very  aggressive,  but  relative  to  most  of  the  budget  it  is 
a  fairly  aggressive  request. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  are  facing  mighty  tough  financial  con- 
straints. I  might  also  mention  that  one  of  our  dilemmas  is  that 
while  everybody  I  know,  including  myself,  believes  this  is  a  strong 
program,  we  have  not  had  a  good  evaluation  of  the  TRIO  program 
since  the  late  1970s.  So  we  have  requested  some  funding  to  do  a 
serious  evaluation  of  this  program. 

We  already  have  a  part  of  that  going  on  but  we  would  like  to  do 
a  complete  evaluation  of  the  program.  We  want  to  do  good  strong 
evaluations  of  programs  so  that  we  can  come  to  you  with  fairly  ag- 
gressive positions  that  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  strong  evalua- 
tion research  for  the  future.  While  this  may  not  be  a  very  aggres- 
sive budget,  I  think  you  might  expect  to  see  some  that  are  a  bit 
more  aggressive  in  the  future  once  we  have  the  strong  research 
and  evaluation  evidence  to  support  the  increases. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  was  your  FY  1995  budget  request  to  OMB  for 
the  TRIO  program?  How  does  the  President's  budget  request  com- 
pare with  your  request  of  OMB? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  do  not  remember  that  number. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Christensen,  you  may  answer  the  question. 

Ms.  Christensen.  It  was  roughly  this  level.  We  worked  with 
OMB  in  setting  funding  levels.  We  did  not  have  an  official  one-time 
submission  to  OMB.  We  worked  back  and  forth  with  them  on  a  col- 
legial  basis  to  see  where  we  could  best  put  our  resources.  And  in 
the  postsecondary  area,  the  primary  emphasis  was  on  funding  Pell 
Grants  to  get  as  much  financial  assistance  as  we  could  out  to  the 
neediest  students. 

As  a  result,  I  would  say  that  because  of  your  and  of  this  Commit- 
tee's action  over  the  past  couple  of  years,  we  have  received  some 
initial  evaluation  money.  In  fact,  Maureen  could  speak  to  that.  We 
have  begun  exactly  what  David  has  mentioned  including  starting 
planning  work  and  some  initial  studies  to  get  those  evaluations 
under  way.  We  want  to  identify  the  best  project  results  around  the 
country  because  we  know  we  can  never  have  enough  money  to 
serve  all  the  institutions  with  TRIO. 

I  think  your  actions  in  the  past  couple  of  years  have  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  us  get  going  in  that  direction. 

TRIO  EVALUATIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  too  thought  that  the  last  evaluation  was  back  in 
the  1970s.  The  Subcommittee  supported  the  conduct  of  the  evalua- 
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tions.  TRIO  has  been  a  program,  as  you  know  Ms.  Christensen, 
that  we  have  supported  very  fully  in  this  Subcommittee. 

Ms.  Christensen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Even  in  the  absence  of  the  evaluations,  I  think  we 
can  all  agree  that  from  what  we  know  about  the  TRIO  programs, 
they  are  very,  very  effective.  They  have  been  particularly  effective 
for  disadvantaged  and  minority  youth.  This  is  an  area  where  we 
don't  have  a  lot  of  other  things  working  for  us,  and  one  in  which 
we  must  invest  in  programs  that  have  proven  successful. 

I  think  my  time  is  up.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairperson. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  DeLauro. 

PELL  GRANT  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  I  want  to  revisit  if  I 
can  some  questions  that  I  asked  the  Secretary  on  Tuesday  with  re- 
gard to  the  Pell  Grant  program.  On  Tuesday,  as  you  know,  I  asked 
the  Secretary  a  question  about  the  tie  between  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram and  the  Reemployment  Act.  And  I  want  to  go  back  to  one  of 
the  answers  you  provided  and  ask  a  couple  more  questions. 

You  touched  on  the  ability  to  waive  a  normal  Pell  Grant  income 
requirement  for  dislocated  workers.  You  mentioned  this  is  some- 
thing that  could  be  done  at  the  discretion  of  a  Pell  Grant  applica- 
tion officer.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  a  dislocated 
worker  who  has  been  found  eligible  for  extended  training  and  in- 
come support  should  not  automatically  be  eligible,  why  they  have 
to  go  through  another  hoop  through  the  Department  of  Education? 

The  follow-up  is,  what  about  a  worker  who  has  received  notice 
of  an  upcoming  layoff?  In  what  cases  will  the  financial  require- 
ments be  waived  in  this  instance  as  well? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  the  idea  of  providing  aid  with  profes- 
sional discretion  is  one  that  allows  them  to  look  at  the  total  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  rather  than  at  a  unique  point  in  time. 
One  of  the  reasons  potentially  for  not  automatically  making  a  dis- 
located worker  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant  is  that  that  worker  may  be 
one  of  two  wage  earners  in  that  family  and  that  family  may  still 
have  very  substantial  resources. 

And  given  we  have  a  program,  a  set  of  programs  with  very  lim- 
ited resources,  that  may  not  be  a  prudent  use  of  public  funds.  That 
is  something  that  a  student  financial  aid  officer  would  be  able  to 
discern.  And  they  are  closer  to  the  action  and  more  able  to  do  that. 

The  student  financial  aid  administrators  are  a  unique  group  of 
people  like  the  TRIO  personnel.  These  are  good  people  who  we 
think  we  can  trust  and  work  with  to  act  on  our  behalf  in  protecting 
limited  resources  but  also  working  very  closely  with  our  ultimate 
customers,  the  students,  to  ensure  that  they  are  well  served  by  the 
programs.  So  the  use  of  professional  discretion  has  been  something 
that  we  have  found  very  useful  over  the  years. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Will  you  consider  a  worker  who  has  received  no- 
tice of  an  upcoming  layoff?  I  mean,  how  will  that  work? 

Mr.  LoNGANECKER.  They  could  exercise  professional  discretion  in 
that  circumstance.  There  really  are  very  few  limits  on  what  they 
have  to  do  in  terms  of  exercising  professional  discretion. 
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FEDERAL  EFFORTS  FOR  REEMPLOYMENT 

Ms.  DeLauro.  And  if  you  could  tell  me,  how  is  your  Department 
and  its  postsecondary  programs  being  tied  into  the  One-Stop  Cen- 
ter and  the  Reemployment  Program? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  If  you  will  remember,  in  the  Reemployment 
Act,  there  is  a  substantial  discussion  about  making  sure  that  the 
existing  student  financial  aid  programs  we  operate,  particularly  the 
Pell  Grant  Program  and  the  student  loan  programs,  are  blended 
with  the  activities  coming  out  of  the  Reemployment  Act.  We  have 
been  working  very  closely  with  the  Department  of  Labor  as  that 
Act  has  been  developed.  I  believe  we  have  had  sort  of  unprece- 
dented participation  and  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  ideas  have  been  generated. 

One  of  the  programs  we  didn't  talk  much  about  on  Tuesday  when 
we  were  here,  but  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  this,  is  the  new 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  It  offers  very  substantial  assistance 
to  dislocated  workers  through  the  income  contingent  loan  repay- 
ment provisions.  That  is  something  we  haven't  had  in  the  past  and 
it  provides  a  worker  who  has  a  temporary  cash  flow  problem  with 
a  risk-free  or  a  risk-averse  way  of  participating  in  our  programs. 

They  don't  have  to  worry  too  much  about  whether  their  future 
income  is  going  to  be  substantial.  On  average,  it  will  be  and  they 
will  make  the  money  that  enables  them  to  repay  that  income  con- 
tingent loan.  But  if  they  don't,  it  is  the  ultimate  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan.  If  they  don't  get  return  on  their  investment,  they  don't 
have  to  pay  it  back. 

APPLICATION  PROCESS  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Let  me  ask  you  something  that  I  asked  as  well 
on  Tuesday:  whether  the  Pell  Grant  process,  the  application  proc- 
ess, fully  takes  into  consideration  and  accommodates  the  fact  that 
workers  are  laid  off  at  all  times  of  the  year.  They  are  not  laid  off 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  year.  Do  you  address  that  issue  in  terms 
of  the  year-round  application? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Well,  I  think  our  programs  are  not  as  big  a 
problem  as  the  academic  calendar  is  in  traditional  higher  edu- 
cation. Many  trade  schools  and  public  vocational  schools  and  com- 
munity colleges  are  very  responsive  to  having  programs  that  start 
throughout  the  year. 

In  our  programs,  you  don't  have  to  come  in  September  or  Janu- 
ary to  be  eligible  for  assistance.  They  are  available  the  day  a  stu- 
dent shows  up  and  so  we  are  working  to  improve  delivery  so  that 
in  fact  the  money  is  provided  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  although  our  delivery  on  Pell  Grants  is  about  three 
days. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  That  is  an  important  consideration  in  terms  of 
dislocated  workers. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Absolutely. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  They  are  not  on  an  academic  calendar.  If  we  are 
really  to  have  people  fully  utilize  Department  of  Education  pro- 
grams, they  must  be  a  real  option  for  them.  | 

Mr.  Longanecker.  You  did  mention  the  one-stop  shopping  cen- 
ter, and  that  is  an  area  where  we  have  also  been  working  with 
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Labor.  As  you  may  remember,  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  an 
interest  in  getting  better  information  to  students  and  developing  a 
better  information  system  ourselves.  In  fact,  we  have  an  appropria- 
tion for  that — a  modest  one — but  we  hope  to  work  with  Labor  to 
improve  the  ways  in  which  we  can  provide  good  information  to  con- 
sumers. 

These  dislocated  workers  weren't  expecting  to  go  back  to  school. 
Unfortunately  they  may  have  to.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  they 
understand  what  their  options  are,  what  the  costs  of  those  different 
options  are,  what  the  likely  returns  on  those  investments  are. 
Working  with  this  idea  of  one-stop  shopping,  we  think,  is  an  area 
where  we  can  really  blend  our  interests  with  the  Department  of 
Labor's  interests. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Does  your  current  Pell  Grant  shortfall  projection 
take  into  account  the  potential  demand  on  the  program  from  dis- 
located workers? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes,  we  believe  so. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  How  many  workers  are  you  estimating  will  seek 
Pell  Grants  in  1995. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  don't  have  the  estimate  for  that.  We  will 
provide  that  to  you. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Can  you  provide  that  to  us?  That  would  be  very 
helpful. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Dislocated  Workers  Receiving  a  Pell  Grant 

We   estimate   that   approxiinately   73,000   dislocated   workers   will   receive   Pell 
Grants  next  year. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

I  guess  just  a  final  question  here,  if  I  may.  In  your  view  of  the 
role  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  essentially  working  with 
dislocated  workers,  do  you  view  that  as  your  mission  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  mission?  Where  does  the  burden  of  this  effort  lie? 
And  it  is  increasingly  a  burden  in  terms  of  trying  to 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  think  we  have  a  major  responsibility  to 
provide  educational  opportunity  in  this  country.  There  is  no  one 
else  that  has  that  responsibility  as  directly  as  the  Department  of 
Education.  Our  mission  is  a  very  simple  one:  To  provide  quality 
education  and  to  provide  educational  opportunity  to  all  people  who 
can  benefit  from  it. 

We  are  going  to  do  the  best  job  we  can  of  doing  that.  We  will  do 
that  in  collaboration  with  other  agencies,  but  we  wouldn't  say  that 
is  somebody  else's  responsibility.  The  two  largest  job  training  pro- 
grams in  the  country  are  not  the  JTPA  and  the  JOBS  program, 
they  are  the  Pell  Grant  and  the  existing  Federal  Family  Edu- 
cational Loan  Programs.  And  we  haven't  talked  about  them  in  that 
way  very  much,  but  they  are  training  programs.  What  we  have  to 
think  about  is  the  importance  of  preparing  the  work  force  in  the 
future. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  That  is  really  the  direction  of  my  thinking  as  well. 
We  have  embarked  on  a  whole  new  area  of  looking  at  workers  and 
worker  training,  and  clearly  we  need  to  be  looking  at  the  kinds  of 
programming  there  already,  which  must  be  looked  at  in  terms  of 
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the  future  of  the  nation's  work  force,  work  force  security  and  reem- 
ployment, and  making  those  links  as  tight  as  we  can. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  way  we  achieve  some  success  in 
this  area  and  achieve  success  with  what  is  the  principal  tenet  of 
what  the  administration  is  looking  at  for  the  future  in  terms  of 
working  to  help  assure  that  we  have  the  smartest,  the  best  trained, 
and  the  most  efficient  work  force  possible. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Our  first  task  has  been  to  try  and  reinstill 
some  integrity  both  in  the  financing  and  the  management  of  our 
existing  programs  to  make  sure  that  we  are  providing  programs 
people  can  be  proud  of  and  willing  to  provide  the  support  for.  We 
are  beginning  a  set  of  discussions  about  how  we  should  think  about 
our  programs  and  their  purposes  in  the  future. 

You  can  take  a  look  at  our  programs  and  see  that  over  the  last 
decade  what  we  did  was  sort  of  jurryrig  programs  that  were  de- 
signed for  18  to  22-year-olds  to  try  to  fit  the  needs  of  adult  stu- 
dents. I  am  not  sure  that  in  every  case  we  accomplished  our  objec- 
tive. We  need  to  rethink  the  way  our  programs  fit  together,  to  see 
if  the  way  they  are  designed  serves  well  the  needs  of  the  various 
groups  of  students  we  do  serve. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

FOREIGN  GIFT  REPORTING 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Thank  you.  The  Higher  Education  Act  amendments 
of  1992  renewed  and  strengthened  foreign  gift  and  contract  report- 
ing requirements  for  higher  education  institutions.  As  a  sponsor  of 
those  provisions  in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  was  in- 
tent on  ensuring  public  disclosure  of  foreign  involvement  in  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  because  I  believe  that  such  disclo- 
sure is  essential  to  ensuring  the  integrity  of  these  institutions  and 
to  enabling  prospective  students  to  make  informed  educational 
choices. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Department  hasn't  even  begun  to  imple- 
ment the  law  which  became  effective  in  July  1992.  Documents  re- 
leased by  the  Department  show  no  gifts  have  been  reported  since 
that  time  and  I  am  told  that  the  Department  hasn't  even  notified 
the  institutions  of  the  requirement. 

What  are  the  Department's  plans  for  implementing  these  re- 
quirements? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Within  the  last  two  weeks,  I  approved  a 
"dear  colleague"  letter  to  the  institutions  reminding  them  of  the  no- 
tification requirement.  I  believe  we  do  have  some  institutions  that 
have  reported  gifts  but  it  is  not  nearly  what  should  be  reported.  I 
don't  believe  we  have  released  that  "dear  colleague"  letter. 

I  have  approved  it.  It  has  gone  through  my  level,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  has  been  signed  off  yet  at  the  Secretary's  level.  But  very 
shortly,  we  will  have  a  "dear  colleague"  to  the  community  remind- 
ing them  of  their  obligation  in  that  regard. 

Mrs.  LoWEY.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  keep  us  informed 
of  the  progress  of  your  implementation  of  that  requirement  because 
it  is  essential  that  the  public  have  access  to  accurate  information 
about  institutions  of  higher  education.  I 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Certainly,  we  will  do  so. 
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NATIONAL  EARLY  INTERVENTION  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  my  colleague,  Chairman 
Stokes,  who  spoke  of  the  critical  need  to  expand  access  to  higher 
education  and  to  intervene  to  prevent  students  from  dropping  out 
of  high  school.  Why  hasn't  the  Department  moved  forward  with  im- 
plementing the  Early  Intervention  Scholarship  and  Partnership 
program? 

Congress  provided  $1.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  begin  the 
program  and  the  Department  has  thus  far  not  allocated  any  of  that 
funding?  Could  you  let  us  know  your  timetable  and  why  did  the 
Department  request  no  funding  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1995? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  You  probably  don't  remember  this,  but  I  re- 
member this  very  well.  When  I  was  President  of  the  State  Higher 
Education  Executive  Officers  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  testified.  You 
were,  I  think,  in  the  Chair  for  Congressman  Ford  one  day  as  we 
testified  in  support  of  that  program.  The  State  Higher  Education 
Executive  Officers'  organization  was  a  very  strong  proponent  of  the 
Early  Intervention  Programs.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  support  with- 
in the  Department  of  Education  for  that  concept.  So  then  you  won- 
der why  we  haven't  asked  for  funding. 

Last  year,  we  had  a  major  legislative  initiative  in  the  direct  lend- 
ing program  and  this  year  the  Department  of  Education  has  a 
number  of  major  initiatives  primarily  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  area.  It  is  sort  of  a  catch  your  breath  year  for  us 
in  postsecondary  education  in  part  because  we  have  major  tasks 
under  way  in  bringing  up  the  new  direct  lending  program  and  in 
improving  the  management  of  the  organization,  and  that  is  where 
our  major  thrust  this  year  is.  Plus  we  wanted  to  make  sure  we  took 
care  of  the  Pell  Grant  shortfall. 

For  next  year  we  are  engaged  in  a  process  called  Phase  II  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  reform  where  we  are  working  internally  and 
then  we  will  be  working  with  the  Congress  and  with  the  higher 
education  community  to  talk  about  how  we  might  approach  some 
new  initiatives. 

We  are  very  serious  about  considering  possibilities  of  an  early 
intervention  component  to  that  set  of  initiatives.  It  is  premature  to 
say  that  that  would  be  a  portion  of  it,  but  we  really  wsinted  to  come 
to  that  as  part  of  a  broader  discussion  of  how  we  put  a  full  package 
together  rather  than  to  bring  it  as  a  piecemeal  component. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  appreciate  your  support  for  the  program  and  I  un- 
derstand the  complexity  of  getting  all  these  programs  under  way; 
however,  my  colleague,  Chairman  Stokes,  referred  to  the  fact — and 
I  think  you  commented  on  the  fact — that  the  numbers  of  black 
males  in  our  postsecondary  institutions  are  declining.  We  under- 
stand the  problems  in  our  inner  cities  and  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  youngsters  who  get  that  opportunity  and  I  think  by  the  time 
we  get  to  the  college  level,  it  is  really  late. 

So  I  think  there  is  an  urgency  for  us  to  intervene  and  to  remove 
the  obstacles,  the  barriers  to  postsecondary  education,  both  in 
terms  of  financing  student  aid  for  disadvantaged  students  and  sup- 
porting programs  that  help  students  overcome  barriers  to  academic 
success  before  college.  I  would  hope  that  you  can  report  to  us  as 
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to  the  progress  of  this  program  as  it  moves  through.  But  I  know 
that  there  are  many  capable  people  at  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  I  am  not  sure  that  our  youngsters  can  really  keep  wait- 
ing while  we  are  busy  with  other  priorities.  I  just  think  we  have 
to  face  this  reality  of  black  males  and  other  disadvantaged  groups 
not  going  on  to  postsecondary  education  and  the  need  for  us  to 
move  more  people  into  a  competitive  work  force.  I  just  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  have  to  move  on  these  kinds  of  interventions. 
Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  hear  you. 

SCHOOLS  WITH  HIGH  STUDE>rr  LOAN  DEFAULTS 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  I  am  also  aware  of  concerns,  Mr.  Kornfeld,  regard- 
ing the  impact  of  the  Department's  rules  concerning  student  loan 
default  rates  on  some  community  colleges  and  other  institutions 
with  large  numbers  of  low  income  students. 

How  is  the  Department  seeking  to  balance  the  need  for  strong 
action  to  reduce  student  default  rates  with  the  need  to  maintain 
access  to  loan  capital  for  disadvantaged  students?  Are  changes 
needed  to  allow  greater  flexibility  to  schools  that  have  higher  de- 
fault rates  but  a  low  number  of  borrowers?  How  can  the  State  Post- 
secondary  Review  program  aid  in  dealing  with  the  issue? 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  With  respect  to  defaults,  we  are  planning  to  do 
two  things  which  would  be  helpful  particularly  for  low  income  peo- 
ple. First,  we  are  planning  an  awareness  campaign.  Part  of  the 
problem  with  the  program  right  now,  is  that  there  is  confusion  on 
the  part  of  students,  parents,  and  guidance  counselors.  People  have 
to  understand  what  the  loan  program  is  about,  what  the  obligation 
is  on  the  part  of  the  institution  as  well  as  the  student. 

Secondarily,  the  new  Direct  Loan  program  provides  a  real  oppor- 
tunity because  that  particular  program  has  an  income  contingency 
aspect  to  it  which  will  permit  low  income  people  to  pay  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  their  income  and  spread  it  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  over  25  years.  When  you  look  at  the  default  portfolio,  about 
one-third  of  it  is  students  who  have  a  debt  of  about  $7,500  and  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  students  who  have  a  debt  of  about  $2,000.  The  $2,000 
persons  are  individuals  who  might  have  gone  to  a  proprietary 
school  or  one  semester  at  a  community  college  and  it  is  our  as- 
sumption that  most  of  thote  persons  just  can't  afford  to  repay. 
They  may  be  unemployed  and  cannot  pay  their  debts. 

The  other  portion  are  persons  who  probably  have  graduated  from 
college.  With  thf^se  persons  we  are  going  to  exercise  much  more  ag- 
gressive action.  Once  the  income  contingent  program  gets  into 
place,  which  will  be  as  of  July  1,  it  will  be  a  lot  easier  for  the  low 
income  persons  to  pay  off  their  debts,  number  one. 

Number  two,  what  we  are  going  to  do,  is  go  into  a  rehabilitation 
campaign.  We  are  going  to  let  those  persons  who  have  defaulted 
because  of  low  income  to  revise  their  payment  into  an  income  con- 
tingent plan  which  should  facilitate  repayment  significantly. 

IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT  OF  AID  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Mr.  Longanecker,  you  mentioned  in  your  opening 
statement,  actually  you  talked  about  some  data  on  improvements 
the  Department  has  made  in  the  management  of  student  aid  pro- 
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grams.  I  wonder  if  you  could  further  elaborate  on  these  programs 
and  tell  us  how  default  and  collection  rates  have  changed. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  things  we  are 
doing  differently  and  putting  into  place,  with  results  that  you  can 
already  see.  In  my  prepared  text,  I  mentioned  a  number  of  results 
that  are  occurring.  The  number  of  rejections,  for  example,  of  insti- 
tutions that  are  applying  for  eligibility  into  the  program  is  up  sub- 
stantially £md  doubled  over  the  last  few  years. 

The  number  of  institutions  that  are  seeking  recertification  and 
are  denied  recertification  on  the  basis  of  performance  has  increased 
substantially  over  the  last  few  years.  The  number  of  program  re- 
views we  will  do  this  year  will  be  up  substantially  from  what  we 
have  done  in  the  last  few  years.  And  those  results  are  concrete  evi- 
dence of  our  efforts  to  do  a  better  job  at  overseeing  our  programs. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  we  are  changing  the  management  culture 
of  the  organization.  In  order  to  do  those  program  reviews,  we  are 
hiring  more  field  staff  to  do  them.  In  addition  to  that,  one  of  the 
criticisms  that  has  been  levied — and  I  think  legitimately — against 
us  is  that  our  staff  are  good  but  they  are  not  well  trained.  So  we 
are  creating  a  national  training  academy  for  our  program  review 
staff. 

We  are  also  setting  up  stronger  financial  management  systems 
for  us  to  be  able  to  track  the  progress  that  we  are  making  and  have 
much  stronger  performance  indicators  than  we  traditionally  have 
had,  not  only  of  how  much  work  we  process  but  what  the  outcomes 
of  that  effort  are. 

Default  rates  have  been  going  down.  The  cohort  default  rate  that 
has  developed  over  the  last  three  measured  years,  which  goes 
through  1991,  has  gone  from  22  percent  to  17  percent.  And  we 
have  projected  that  over  the  next  few  years,  that  rate  will  go  down 
to  approximately  15.33  percent.  Those  are  our  current  projections, 
although  those  are  based  on  preliminary  information.  We  expect 
that  rate  to  continue  to  go  down  as  the  default  initiatives  kick  in — 
the  ones  that  were  passed  in  1990 — and  we  are  starting  to  see  the 
benefits  of  them  at  the  present  time. 

Both  Leo  and  I  have  talked  about  how  pleased  we  are  with  the 
quality  of  the  staff  we  have  at  the  Department  of  Education.  It  is 
surprising  to  me  to  some  extent.  The  Department  was  not  a  high 
priority  to  the  previous  administrations.  As  you  are  aware,  there 
was  some  sense  amongst  our  predecessor  that  the  Department 
should  not  have  been  created  and  should  not  exist.  We  are  very 
pleased  with  the  quality  of  staff  that  have  stuck  around  during 
some  tough  years  to  help  and  are  helping  us  now. 

I  would  give  some  credit — I  probably  shouldn't  do  this,  maybe  I 
would  get  in  trouble  for  this,  but  I  think  our  immediate  prede- 
cessor, particularly  David  Kearns,  had  done  some  very  good  work 
in  setting  up  some  management  structures  that  we  are  benefiting 
from.  We  will  take  full  credit  for  all  of  the  good  results  but  in  fact 
he  is  probably  due  some. 

FRAUD  AND  ABUSE  IN  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  fraud  and  abuse 
remains  in  the  program? 
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Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Actually  I  should  have  mentioned  that.  One 
of  the  activities  we  are  entering  into  is  a  more  significant  effort  to 
look  at  the  size  of  the  problem,  if  you  will,  in  terms  of  fraud  and 
abuse  because  there  is  a  substantial  difference  of  opinion  within 
the  Department  over  this. 

Our  Inspector  General  believes  there  is  still  substantial  fraud 
and  abuse  in  the  program.  It  is  my  sense  that  this  is  not  a  broad 
and  pervasive  problem.  It  is  too  big  because  any  is  too  big,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  it  is  as  pervasive  as  some  others  believe  it  is.  I 
believe  that  much  has  been  done  to  crack  down  on  that  and  with 
the  work  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  with  the  States  through  this 
new  partnership,  we  think  we  have  the  tools  now  to  manage  this 
problem  well. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Fraud  and  abuse,  it  is  very  difficult.  As  you  all 
know,  about  half  of  the  8,000  institutions  that  get  Title  IV  money 
are  proprietary  schools,  about  a  quarter  are  community  colleges, 
and  the  other  quarter  are  colleges  and  universities.  With  that  large 
number  of  diverse  type  of  institutions,  there  always  will  be  some 
fraud  and  abuse.  But  we  are  taking  steps  to  computerize  and  im- 
prove our  oversight. 

When  our  program  reviewers,  who  will  be  better  trained,  go  into 
a  institution,  they  will  be  going  in  with  laptops  and  have  lots  of 
background  information  on  the  institution  and  a  lot  of  support  that 
will  allow  them  to  do  a  more  effective  job  when  they  do  a  review. 

We  are  also  now  in  a  position,  if  it  begins  to  appear  to  us  that 
there  are  some  discrepancies  as  to  the  way  that  some  institutions 
are  operating  these  funds,  we  are  going  to  put  these  institutions  on 
what  we  call  reimbursement,  which  means  they  will  not  be  able  to 
draw  down  the  funds  up  front.  They  will  have  to  give  us  all  the 
documents  to  substantiate  their  request.  We  will  substantiate  the 
documents  before  they  can  get  the  funds. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Thank  you.  With  regard  to  the  gift  reporting,  if  you 
would  submit  the  "dear  colleague"  for  the  record  I  would  appre- 
ciate. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  will  do  that. 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  Committee  was  informed  subsequent  to  the 
hearing  that  the  "dear  colleague"  letter  is  in  clearance  within  the 
Department.  The  letter  will  be  provided  to  the  Committee  at  a 
later  date.] 

Mrs.  LoWEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter. 

DIRECT  loan  program  SAVINGS 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Welcome  Dr.  Longanecker.  I  noticed  you  were  bom  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Porter.  Yesterday  was  your  birthday. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Porter.  When  the  Department  came  before  the  subcommit- 
tee last  year,  Ms.  McLaughlin  testified  that  one  of  the  primary  jus- 
tifications for  moving  to  a  Direct  Loan  program  is  savings  to  the 
government.  At  that  time,  the  Department  claimed  a  $4.2  billion 
savings  over  five  years,  although  it  admitted  that  nearly  half  of 
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that  figure  or  $1.9  billion  was  due  only  to  a  difference  in  the  ac- 
counting methods  used  between  the  two  programs. 

I  have  looked  at  the  President's  budget,  specifically  at  pages  87 
and  228  of  the  volume  on  Analytical  Perspectives.  I  am  concerned 
that  these  tables  seem  to  suggest  that  during  1997  and  1998,  the 
years  when  loan  volume  will  be  equally  split  between  Family  and 
Direct  Loans  and  when  start-up  costs  should  not  be  a  factor,  the 
Direct  Loan  program  will  cost  significantly  more  than  the  Family 
Loan  program. 

In  fact,  these  tables  appear  to  suggest  that  the  Direct  Loan  pro- 
gram not  only  will  not  save  money,  but  it  will  cost  us  more  money 
than  the  Family  Loan  program.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  budget 
tables  with  last  year's  estimate  of  billions  of  dollars  in  savings? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Our  long  range  projections  for  the  savings  re- 
main what  they  are  and,  obviously,  we  will  measure  and  report  to 
you  our  eventual  findings.  I  might  ask  Mr.  Skelly  to  answer  that 
because  that  was  a  tough  question. 

Mr.  Skelly.  It  is  a  good  question,  Mr.  Porter.  If  you  are  compar- 
ing just  Stafford  loans,  the  Stafford  loans  under  the  FFEL  program 
and  Stafford  loans  under  Direct  Loans,  they  are  pretty  similar.  I 
think  if  you  add  in  the  unsubsidized  loans  and  the  PLUS  loans 
under  both  programs,  you  will  see  that  there  is  an  advantage 
under  Direct  Loans  because  the  government  borrowing  is  still 
cheaper  than  the  borrowing  that  lenders  could  do.  That  is  where 
you  get  most  of  the  savings. 

Administrative  costs  can  be  calculated  on  a  net  present  value 
basis  and  will  show  you  are  saving  less  money.  The  rules  that  the 
Congress  has  imposed  on  us  through  the  Credit  Reform  Act  have 
required  us  to  not  use  net  present  value  when  we  are  looking  at 
administrative  costs.  Either  way,  we  get  savings.  There  are  large 
savings  in  the  outyears  of  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Porter.  Wliere  are  the  savings  in  the  budget,  then?  I  am 
looking  at  the  table.  There  is  a  very  significant  difference  in  1998 
between  the  Direct  Loan  program  and  the  Federal  Family  Edu- 
cation Loan  program  on  page  87  of  roughly  $740  million.  Where  do 
the  savings  show  up  in  the  budget,  then? 

Mr.  Skelly.  The  savings  are  not  going  to  show  up  on  that  page 
because  the  savings  are  in  comparison  to  the  laws  in  effect  last 
year  before  the  Congress  passed  the  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  of 
1993.  The  estimated  savings  of  $4.3  billion  are  against  a  baseline 
that  does  not  appear  in  that  budget.  So  you  will  not  find  it  on  this 
page  stated  that  way, 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  FOR  DIRECT  LOANS 

Mr.  Porter.  But  I  can  conclude  by  looking  at  this  page  that  at 
least  in  the  years  1997  and  1998,  the  estimates  are  that  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  Direct  Loan  program  will  be  significantly  higher 
than  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Family  Education  Loan  pro- 
gram, even  though  they  will  have  about  equal  quantities  of  the 
total  program. 

Mr.  Skelly.  Well,  60  and  40.  Sixty  percent  will  be  direct  loans 
and  40  percent  will  be  FFEL.  So  you  will  still  have  50  percent  more 
loan  volume  in  direct  loans.  It  should  have  a  higher  cost. 

Mr.  Porter.  60/40  for  new  loans? 
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Mr.  Skelly.  Sixty  percent  of  all  loan  volume  will  be  direct  loans 
and  40  percent  will  remain  FFEL. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  have  to  say  that  I  still  remain  very  skeptical  of 
whether  there  are  going  to  be  any  real  savings  or  not.  I  don't  think 
that  the  figures  at  least  show  there  is  going  to  be  anything  like  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  savings  that  were  estimated  when  the  program 
was  sold  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

What  are  the  estimated  administrative  costs  of  the  Direct  Loan 
program  after  1993,  and  what  assumptions  underlie  these  esti- 
mates? And  could  you  provide  a  table  for  the  record  showing  ad- 
ministrative costs  by  year  through  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Skelly.  We  can  do  that  for  the  record,  Mr.  Porter.  The  costs 
are  still  the  costs  that  were  estimated  when  the  act  was  passed, 
and  those  are  $260  million  the  first  year,  $350  million  the  second, 
and  the  amounts  that  are  in  the  law  as  the  mandatory  appropria- 
tions for  all  five  years. 

For  the  years  after  1998,  in  other  words,  1999  and  2000,  the 
costs  would  tend  to  stay  about  the  same  because  there  are  two 
components  to  administrative  costs:  one  is  the  cost  of  running  the 
new  Direct  Loan  Program,  and  the  other  big  cost  is  for  the  transi- 
tion out  of  the  current  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  In  fact, 
in  1994  when  we  have  $260  million  available,  approximately  $180 
million  of  that,  or  more  than  half,  is  for  the  administrative  costs 
allowances  to  guaranty  agencies. 

Right  now,  as  Mr.  Kornfeld  said  earlier,  those  costs  are  tied  to 
the  new  loan  volume  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. As  that  volume  starts  to  decline,  costs  will  start  going  down 
as  will  other  expenses  due  to  the  transition  from  the  old  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  program  to  new  direct  loans. 

[The  information  follows:] 

DIRECT  LOANS  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  PERMANENT  AUTHORITY 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

$260 

$345 

$550 

$595 

$750 

>$750 

i$750 

"This  IS  an  estimate  based  on  Direct  Loan  volume  remaining  at  approximately  60%  m  1999  &  2000.  If  we  consider  inflation,  approxi- 
mately $780  and  $810  million  would  be  needed  for  1999  and  2000.  respectively. 

Under  the  Act,  specific  amounts  are  authorized  in  1994-1998.  The  Department 
will  submit  a  new  five-year  authorization  proposal  for  1999  and  beyond  based  on 
our  experience  during  the  first  three  years. 

DIRECT  LOAN  REPAYMENT  OPTIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  ask  now  about  the  repayments  and  the  op- 
tions. One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  income  contingent  repayment  op- 
tion under  the  Direct  Loan  program  is  that  students  will  self-select, 
thereby  driving  up  the  costs  of  the  program.  For  instance,  students 
expecting  to  pursue  higher  paying  careers  are  unlikely  to  choose 
the  income  contingent  option  while  those  expecting  to  pursue  lower 
paying  careers  will  disproportionately  choose  that  option.  Many 
borrowers  may  face  negative  amortization. 

What  is  your  estimate  of  the  true  cost  of  the  Income  Contingent 
Repayment  program? 
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Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  did  not,  when  we  put  this  proposal  to- 
gether score  any  savings  or  additional  costs  beyond  the  probable 
loss  figures  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program.  Many  anal- 
yses in  the  past  have  projected  this  relationship  and  it  was  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Yale  Income  Contingent  Loan  program.  Most  of  the 
analyses  assumed  that  there  would  be  cross-subsidization  in  the 
program  and  the  program  that  Congress  adopted  and  we  promoted 
is  not  one  that  has  cross-subsidization,  so  there  is  no  disincentive 
for  a  high  income  family  to  participate.  They  will  pay  back  their 
loan  and  accrued  interest  and  that  is  all.  They  don't  pay  back 
somebody  else's  loan  as  well. 

And  the  way  in  which  we  are  working  with  the  higher  education 
community  and  people  from  the  Congress  and  others  to  develop 
this  program  is  one  that  would  essentially  achieve  the  benefits  of 
an  income  contingent  program  lacking  cross-subsidization,  that  is, 
a  program  that  eliminates  the  risk  from  high  and  low  incomes,  but 
does  have  the  majority  of  people  paying  back  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  and  paying  back  their  full  debt  and  accrued  interest. 

There  will  be  some  people  who  do  have  some  negative  amortiza- 
tion and  don't  pay  back  over  the  25  years,  but  that  is  a  fairly  mod- 
est component.  I  believe  the  estimates  of  probable  loss  on  this  one 
were  17  percent  which  is  what  we  have  in  our  assumptions  for  the 
FFEL  Program  as  well.  I  might  be  off  by  one  or  two  percentage 
points. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  you  have  answered  part  of  this  next  ques- 
tion. What  do  you  do  at  the  end  of  the  25-year  limit?  Will  you  sim- 
ply write  off  the  loans? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  That  is  correct. 

IRS  COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  I  intend  to  be  here  the  next  few  years.  I  intend  to 
stay  with  this  and  see  how  it  goes.  Obviously,  we  want  it  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  we  want  it  to  save  money.  I  am  very  skeptical  that  is 
going  to  happen. 

Last  question.  To  what  extent  is  the  budget  request  based  on  the 
IRS  collecting  loan  repajrments,  and  do  your  estimates  transfer 
funding  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  cost  of  collecting  loans? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  The  assumptions  do  not  include  at  the 
present  time  an  assumption  of  IRS  collection.  We  are  working  with 
the  Department  of  Treasury  and  IRS  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  feasible  way  in  which  we  could  use  the  IRS  in  the  future  but, 
realistically,  that  would  not  occur  for  three  or  four  years. 

So  we  are  developing  with  our  contractors  the  capacity  beginning 
July  of  this  year  to  provide  income  contingent  loan  repayments  to 
borrowers  in  the  Direct  Student  Loan  program  that  will  be  done  by 
us  and  our  contractors. 

Initially  what  we  will  do  is  we  will  receive  from  the  IRS  the  most 
recent  available  income  information  on  income  contingent  loan  bor- 
rowers which  we  will  then  use  to  help  us  to  determine  their  repay- 
ment schedule,  but  that  will  be  done  basically  by  our  contractor. 

We  have  in  our  administrative  costs,  I  believe  it  is  $200  million, 
a  placeholder  for  the  potential  cost  of  shifting  that  collection  activ- 
ity to  the  IRS  if  that  becomes  a  feasible  and  desirable  way  to  go 
in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  additional  questions,  but  I 
would  defer  to  your  recognizing  Mr.  Bonilla  and  coming  back  to 
these  questions. 

Mr.  Stokes  [presiding].  Sure.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Bonilla. 

STUDENT  INDEBTEDNESS 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Good  moming,  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  would  like  to  start  out  by  asking  about  a  recent 
study  that  found  that  the  average  undergraduate  borrower  had 
close  to  an  $8,000  debt  and  that  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  debt 
to  start  out.  I  am  not  advocating  an3i:hing  directly  involved  in  this 
statistic,  but  collectively,  12.5  million  people  owe  $41.9  billion. 

What  is  your  reaction  finding  that  one  in  four  graduates  affect 
their  decisions  on  when  or  if  they  can  get  married?  One-third  said 
their  loans  caused  them  to  live  with  family  or  relatives  and  35  per- 
cent said  they  postponed  needed  health  care  because  of  their  debt. 
Are  you  finding  that  that  is  a  real  problem  out  there? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Obviously  we  are  not  adverse  to  student 
loans.  We  think  they  are  an  important  part  of  the  financing  struc- 
ture of  postsecondary  education  in  this  country.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  level  of  indebtedness  that  some  students  achieve. 

Actually,  if  an  undergraduate  student  takes  out  $8,000  and  re- 
ceives a  good  education  and  gets  a  good  job,  that  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable amount  to  repay.  That  would  amount  to  roughly  $85  to  $90 
per  month  in  repayments  and,  for  most  people,  that  would  be  a 
reasonable  repa3anent.  But  there  are  many  students  who  borrow  in 
excess  of  $8,000  and  for  whom  the  repayment  burden  is  too  exces- 
sive. Even  $8,000  for  some  baccalaureate  graduates,  and  certainly 
for  people  who  don't  complete  their  baccalaureate,  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  debt.  This  is  one  of  reasons  why  we  are  so  keen  on  the  new 
Direct  Student  Loan  program.  And  the  income  contingent  repay- 
ment provision  is  there  because  it  allows  the  student  to  spread  that 
debt  out  over  periods  of  time  when  they  don't  have  resources  and 
repay  it  when  they  do  have  those  resources,  reducing  some  of  the 
burden. 

But  I  would  also  say  that  we  are  very  committed  to  trying  to  sus- 
tain Federal  support  for  grant  assistance  to  students.  Loans  are  no 
substitute  for  grants  and  we  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  That  is 
why  we  are  trying  to  put  fiscal  integrity  back  into  the  Pell  Grant 
program,  because  we  think  that  program  is  the  foundation  of  all 
student  financial  aid  programs,  not  only  Federal  ones. 

I  worked  at  the  State  level  for  12  years  and  we  built  our  pro- 
grams around  the  Federal  Pell  Grant  program.  It  is  really  the  foun- 
dation of  all  student  financial  assistance  programs.  We  need  to 
make  sure  the  Pell  Program  remains  financially  sound,  has  integ- 
rity in  the  future,  and  generates  the  kind  of  support  in  the  Con- 
gress for  continued  increases  that  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  pro- 
gram. 

LOAN  REPAYMENTS 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Do  you  think  that  some  of  these  personal  problems 
that  students  face  when  they  wind  up  having  a  loan  to  pay  back 
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are  perhaps  a  result  of  poor  planning  on  their  part  or  not  realizing 
that  this  is  real  money  that  is  coming  into  their  pocket  and  they 
are  really  going  to  have  to  cough  it  up  at  some  point? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  As  Leo  Kornfeld  indicated  a  little  bit  earlier, 
one  of  our  first  goals  is  going  to  be  to  try  to  provide  better  informa- 
tion to  students  about  what  their  obligations  are.  We  do  find  that 
many  people  didn't  fully  appreciate  what  it  meant  to  take  out  a 
loan. 

I  am  now  the  parent  of  a  college  student  and  I  think  she  is  a 
fairly  sophisticated  kid  and  we  are  real  proud  of  her,  but  I  would 
tell  you  that  some  of  her  ideas  about  money  and  money  manage- 
ment are  not  yet  fully  developed.  Sometimes  these  young  people 
don't  fully  realize  the  obligations  that  they  are  moving  into. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  I  had  a  student  loan  myself  and  took  10  years  to 
pay  it  back,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  I  paid  it  back  promptly  and 
made  my  payments  every  month,  but  I  found  some  of  my  other  col- 
leagues did  not  take  it  as  seriously  and  many  thought  because  it 
was  from  the  Government  that  who  cares  if  I  didn't  pay  it  back. 
And  I  think  that  lack  of  responsibility  is,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
problem  for  some — causing  so  many  defaults. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  are  very  aggressive  in  responding  to  de- 
faults. Leo  and  his  crew  are  out  there  every  day  working  to  collect 
as  many  dollars  as  we  can.  And  in  fact,  for  those  people  who  do 
default  on  their  loans,  they  pay  a  huge  price.  Their  credit  rating 
is  ruined.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  story  that  I  think,  they  don't 
fully  understand.  Sometimes  they  have  heard  that  somebody  else 
defaulted,  it  wasn't  that  big  a  deal  or  they  took  out  a  loan  and  they 
didn't  hear  from  somebody  for  a  while.  They  just  presumed  it  had 
gone  away. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  people  really  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble  be- 
cause they  don't  believe  the  obligation.  In  the  new  program  we  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  make  sure  that  borrowers 
understand  their  obligation,  that  they  understand  the  different  re- 
payment schemes  and  that  they  understand  their  responsibility  to 
repay  the  loan. 

You  will  remember  the  President's  discussions  about  providing 
opportunity,  but  opportunity  with  responsibility.  These  programs 
very  clearly  fit  both  of  those  themes.  They  do  expand  opportunity 
for  people,  but  it  comes  with  a  distinct  responsibility  to  live  up  to 
their  obligations. 

MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  BONILLA.  I  would  like  to  compliment  any  aggressive  moves 
that  are  being  undertaken  to  make  sure  that  they  pay  their  loans 
back.  In  fact,  locally,  in  a  lot  of  communities,  tax  assessors  collect 
or  sometimes  conduct  raids  at  a  persons  place  of  business.  As  you 
pointed  out,  it  could  not  only  be  embarrassing  by  ruining  your  cred- 
it, but  when  someone  in  any  profession  has  the  bill  collector  show 
up  with  television  cameras  rolling,  that  will  send  a  strong  message 
to  a  lot  of  people  that  they  could  be  next.  I  think  it  is  very  tragic 
that  people  often  do  not  take  this  debt  seriously. 

Last  question  is:  A  recent  New  York  Times  article  claimed  that 
the  Government  has  been  losing  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  annually, 
which,  is  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Education  Department's  an- 
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nual  budget  of  $29  billion  to  waste,  fraud,  and  loan  defaults  in  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  Secretary  Riley  stated  in  an  article  that  the  De- 
partment's management  was  worse  than  lax.  What  steps  are  being 
taken  to  correct  this  problem? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  That  is  my  greatest  challenge  and  it  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  came  here  and  was  brought  here.  I  told  them  I 
could  help  improve  the  management  of  the  place.  We  are  working 
very  hard  to  put  together  a  management  plan  that  will  do  that. 

We  think  we  have  a  number  of  aggressive  activities  underway  to 
improve  the  management  of  the  Department.  We  are  doing  a  great 
deal  more  training  with  our  staff.  We  are  high-teching  our  staff,  if 
you  will.  I  was  sort  of  aghast  at  how  little  use  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies existed  at  the  Department  and  we  are  changing  that.  We 
are  giving  them  modern  management  tools  so  that  they  can  man- 
age well  in  a  modem  era.  There  is  a  lot  going  on  in  that  regard. 

That  $3  billion  is  a  little  bit  deceptive  because  it  includes  almost 
all  of  that  which  is  in  fact  student  loan  defaults.  Student  loan  de- 
faults do  include  some  fraud  and  abuse  of  the  kind  we  were  talking 
about  a  minute  ago  but  they  also  include  death  and  disability  for- 
giveness— about  $300  million  a  year — which  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  includes  many  students  who  do  default  on  their  loans  who  sim- 
ply don't  have  resources.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  students  that 
we  deal  with  are  ones  that  are  poor  and  have  a  difficult  time  finan- 
cially meeting  their  obligations.  One  of  the  real  nice  things  that  I 
think  the  new  program  with  the  income  contingency  provides  is  a 
way  of  sta3dng  in  good  stead  with  us  without  going  into  default. 
When  they  get  back  on  their  feet  and  they  have  the  finances,  they 
don't  have  a  pattern  of  default.  They  don't  have  a  bad  credit  record. 

We  do  think  that  there  is  too  much  fraud  and  abuse  and,  I  think, 
in  part  that  was  a  result  of  lax  management  at  the  Department. 
We  have  to  do  a  much  better  job  of  assuring  that  the  schools  that 
participate  in  this  program  provide  students  with  the  education 
they  deserve  and  need,  and  we  are  going  to  be  very  aggressive  in 
doing  that.  That  will  make  us  unpopular  with  some  of  the  institu- 
tions. It  may  make  us  unpopular  with  some  of  you,  but  we  think 
this  is  a  very  important  issue  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  come  to  you 
and  ask  for  more  funds  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  That  will  certainly  be  helpful.  We  look  forward 
next  time  we  see  you  here  to  have  a  great  report  of  all  the  improve- 
ments you  have  made.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs.  Bentley,  the  Chair  recognizes  you. 

TRIAD  REGULATIONS 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Longanecker,  in  response  to  amendments  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1992,  the  Department  recently  has  circulated  three 
sets  of  regulations  for  comment.  These  regulations  establish  Fed- 
eral standards  for  accrediting  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
also  grant  Federal  authority  to  State  higher  education  agencies  to 
investigate  postsecondary  institutions. 

The  departmental  certification  for  student  financial  assistance 
will  be  granted  based  upon  receipt  of  volumes  of  data  and  forms. 
These  regulations  have  been  described  to  me  as  imposing  the  most 
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intrusive  Federal  regulatory  presence  ever  on  our  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities.  In  the  course  of  preparing  the  regulations,  have 
you  estimated  the  cost  burden  the  Federal  Govemment  will  be  im- 
posing on  the  Nation's  postsecondary  institutions?  I  would  like  to 
know  exactly  what  these  regulations  are  going  to  cost  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Let  me  respond.  We  do  not  have  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  this  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  project  that.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  set  of  regulations  may  be  the  most 
intrusive  set  of  regulations  on  the  postsecondary  community.  This 
is  a  result,  however,  of  the  law  and  not  our  regulation. 

The  requirements  that  passed  as  a  part  of  the  1992  amendments, 
the  creation  of  the  Part  H,  the  triad  between  the  oversight  respon- 
sibilities of  the  States,  the  accrediting  associations  and  our  activi- 
ties in  the  Department  of  Education,  those  three  actors  in  monitor- 
ing and  providing  gatekeeping  functions  for  the  integrity  of  these 
programs  were  substantially  enhanced. 

Up  to  that  point,  there  was  an  implicit  partnership,  but  it  had 
never  been  very  explicit  and,  as  a  result,  we  did  not  have  much  ac- 
tual oversight  of  the  use  of  this  $12  billion  in  Federal  funds.  So 
when  we  put  in  some  oversight,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  puts  an 
additional  burden  on  the  higher  education  community.  It  is  a  bur- 
den that  is  in  excess  of  what  has  been  there  before.  From  our  per- 
spective, it  is  an  appropriate  burden  given  the  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity of  that  $12  billion  and  our  need  to  have  some  public  ac- 
countability for  those  funds. 

I  will  tell  you,  we  have  heard  those  same  concerns  ourselves.  We 
have  been  working  very  closely  with  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity and  tried  to  be  responsive  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  re- 
duce the  burden  on  the  community.  We  are  trying  to  draft  regula- 
tions that  develop  complementary  roles  for  each  of  these  three  dif- 
ferent actors,  so  there  isn't  redundancy  in  the  system.  Regulations 
that  don't  require  us  to  collect  information  from  schools  that  we 
don't  need  to  look  at  quite  so  closely.  We  are  tr3dng  to  work  very 
hard  with  the  higher  education  community  on  this  issue. 

But  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  be  true  to  the  intent  of  the 
law  which  clearly  was  to  enhance  our  oversight  capability.  That 
isn't  always  comfortable  for  the  participants  on  both  sides. 

REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS 

Mrs.  Bentley.  One  of  the  concerns  of  the  higher  education  insti- 
tutions, is  that  too  many  hours  are  going  to  be  required  to  complete 
the  paperwork,  to  prepare  the  data,  and  to  respond  to  these  new 
inquiries.  I  am  wondering,  and  in  view  of  what  you  also  said,  that 
maybe  we  should  all  look  at  what  this  tremendous  burden  may  be 
and  see  if  the  law  needs  to  be  modified  in  order  to  ease  the  burden. 

The  other  part  of  that  question  is,  is  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation ever  going  to  be  able  to  wade  through  all  of  this  paperwork? 
Are  you  going  to  have  the  manpower  to  do  it  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it  when  you  do  wade  through  it?  Sometimes  we 
have  to  think  of  this.  It  is  the  paperwork  that  is  shoved  around. 
Everybody  gets  real  disgusted  with  the  government  demanding  pa- 
perwork that  puts  people  under  a  burden  and  all  that. 
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Although  these  regulations  are  supposed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
student  loan  defaults  by  going  after  offending  institutions,  don't 
you  think  that  the  regulations  cast  a  net  further  than  necessary  in 
order  to  snare  the  few  truly  abusive  institutions  with  poor  records 
and  high  student  default  rates?  Is  it  necessary  to  impose  Federal 
regulations,  standards,  and  burdens  on  every  college  and  university 
in  the  Nation? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Let  me  mention  the  first  one,  should  we  mod- 
ify the  law.  As  I  have  told  a  number  of  people  in  the  community, 
our  task  right  now  is  to  implement  current  policy  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  over  the  next  seven  years  to  improve 
public  policy.  We  probably  will  find  some  areas  where  we  would 
make  some  suggestions  down  the  line. 

We  do  think  we  have  an  obligation,  though,  to  try  this.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  concern  not  only  with  the  few  abusive  schools 
but  I  think  with  a  general  lack  of  oversight  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation back  in  1992  and  it  was  much  larger  than  just  a  few  institu- 
tions. We  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  implement  the  law,  see 
where  it  is  working  well  and  where  it  is  not,  and  then  come  back 
to  you  with  some  suggestions  on  how  we  might  improve  it. 

We  do  believe  you  need  to  have  oversight  of  all  participants.  You 
can't  give  Federal  dollars  away  without  having  appropriate  over- 
sight and  that  includes  appropriate  oversight  for  good  institutions 
as  well  as  not-so-good  institutions.  The  key  word  there  is  appro- 
priate, and  how  you  make  sure  that  you  are  not  imposing  excessive 
burden  on  the  institutions. 

We  sort  of  have  a  rule.  Maureen,  Leo  and  I  talk  a  lot  about  not 
asking  for  information  we  aren't  going  to  use.  And  we  don't  think 
we  should  be  doing  that.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  information  in 
our  offices  today  that  we  don't  use  or  we  don't  use  very  effectively. 
And  unless  we  are  prepared  to  manage  that  data,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  us  to  ask  for  it,  so  we  are  tr3dng  to  craft  the  regulations 
in  that  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  data  collection  will  require 
some  additional  burden,  but  we  are  trying  to  minimize  that  burden 
on  the  community. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Then,  what  I  gather  from  what  you  just  said,  you 
also  believe  that  the  State  universities  which  have  certain  obliga- 
tions to  conform  to  in  every  State,  your  regulations  will  be  granting 
the  State  Postsecondary  Review  entities  power  that  they  never 
would  have  received  from  the  State. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  That  is  correct,  because  that  is  what  the  Fed- 
eral law  does. 

ACCREDITATION  STANDARDS 

Mrs.  Bentley.  All  right.  Is  it  true  that  the  accreditation  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  Department's  component  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations could  enable  bureaucrats  to  establish  a  Federal  standard 
for  library  collections,  classroom  facilities,  undergraduate  catalogs 
and  other  matters  normally  left  to  the  best  judgment  of  governing 
boards  and  administrators? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  think  it  is  correct  that  the  draft  that  we 
had  in  place  could  have  done  that.  Those  are  all  provisions  that  are 
required  of  accrediting  associations  in  the  law.  And  so  we  have  to 
be  true  to  the  law  in  each  of  those  areas.  It  is  a  pretty  heavy-hand- 
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ed  law  with  respect  to  accreditation  that  was  passed,  and  we  are 
trying  to  stay  as  close  as  we  can  to  the  law  and  not  get  carried 
away  ourselves. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  make  sure  that  the  accrediting  agencies 
are  doing  a  credible  job  looking  at  those  institutions  in  those  areas 
that  are  required  by  the  statute. 

HARM  IN  DELAYING  IMPLEMENTATION 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Okay.  Do  you  see  any  harm  in  dela3dng  imple- 
mentation of  these  regulations  for  at  least  a  year  so  that  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  can  be  performed  regarding  any  unintended 
consequences  that  might  result  from  these  intrusive  regulations? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  we  need  to  have  strong 
oversight  of  the  system  and  we  worked  very  hard  with  the  commu- 
nity over  the  last  year.  We  have  taken  an  awful  lot  of  advice.  I 
don't  think  there  would  be  much  gain  to  a  delay  and  potentially 
there  could  be  substantial  loss. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  I  hope  that  these  regulations  will  not  limit  the 
right  of  colleges  and  universities  to  determine  for  themselves  on 
academic  grounds  what  may  be  appropriate  to  teach,  et  cetera.  It 
still  has  the  choice. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  share  that  with  you.  One  of  the  strengths 
of  the  American  higher  education  system  is  the  diversity  we  have. 
We  certainly  want  to  preserve  that.  We  don't  want  to  damage  that 
in  any  way  and  we  are  going  to  assure  that  the  regulations,  to  the 
extent  possible,  assure  that. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  I  always  get  very  concerned  about  the  long  arm 
of  Uncle  Sam  reaching  out  to  control  too  much  of  this  country. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Agreed. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

APPLICANT  demand  FOR  THE  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Longanecker,  let  me 
go  back  to  the  discussion  with  you  about  the  TRIO  programs  again. 
I  do  so  not  only  because  of  my  comments  this  morning,  but  also 
Mrs.  Lowey's  comments  about  the  concern  of  the  subcommittee 
about  what  is  happening  to  minority  youth.  Also,  I  noticed  in  your 
statement  on  page  5,  you  talk  of  promoting  participation  by 
underrepresented  groups  in  higher  education  and  you  dwelled  quite 
a  bit  both  there  and  in  the  justifications  upon  this  area.  And  you 
cite  the  TRIO  programs  there. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  in  terms  of  letters  that  this  subcommittee 
receives  from  other  Members  here  in  the  House,  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams receive  more  letters  from  Members  requesting  increases  in 
the  TRIO  program  than  any  other  program  handled  by  this  sub- 
committee. So  this  is  another  reason  that  I  zero  in  on  that  area. 
So  that  we  can  understand  a  little  more  about  the  needs  here,  give 
me  some  idea  of  the  approvable  but  unfunded  applications  that  you 
had  for  TRIO  programs  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  In  1994,  the  only  program  that  we  competed 
was  the  Support  Services  Program  which  is  the  college  component 
of  the  TRIO  programs.  In  the  Support  Services  Program,  I  believe 
we  funded  around  700  institutions  and  I  believe  we  had  roughly 
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1,100  applicants,  and  so  we  had  demands  substantially  in  excess 
of  our  capacity  to  fund  those  programs. 

And  I  would  expect  that  we  are  talking  roughly  the  same  dimen- 
sion of  demand  and  supply  in  the  Upward  Bound  and  Talent 
Search  programs.  This  year  we  are  competing  the  Talent  Search 
program. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  And  so  for  fiscal  year  1995,  you  would,  I 
suppose,  anticipate  a  corresponding  number  of  applications  that 
are  unfunded  but  approvable? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  think  that  is  quite  likely,  yes. 

TRIO  PROGRAM  FUNDING  LEVELS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  notice  in  going  through  your  congressional  jus- 
tifications that  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  the  President's  re- 
quest included  substantial  increases  for  the  TRIO  programs? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  fiscal  years  1992,  1993  and  1994,  they  were  con- 
siderably smaller.  How  substantial  an  increase  could  be  sustained 
within  the  system  for  the  TRIO  programs?  In  1990  the  increase 
was  around  $100  million.  In  light  of  the  number  of  unfunded  appli- 
cations that  you  now  have  in  1994  and  1995,  what  type  of  increase 
could  you  sustain? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  I  think  with  TRIO  as  with  most  of  our 
programs,  we  could  effectively  use  just  about  any  amount  of  money 
you  could  imagine  giving  us.  You  know,  if  the  Pell  Grant  program 
is  funded  at  full  authorization  it  would  be  an  $11  billion  instead 
of  a  $6  billion  program.  In  College  Work-Study,  we  proposed  $100 
million  increase  and  I  think  we  have  demand  from  schools  of  about 
$2  billion  in  excess  of  what  we  provide.  So  there  is  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  demand  out  there  for  these  programs,  certainly  in  the 
TRIO  programs.  Almost  anything  you  could  imagine,  we  could 
probably  effectively  use. 

Now,  I  say  that  effectively  and  sort  of  cross  my  fingers  because 
that  is  sort  of  our  budget  issue.  We  want  to  have  an  evaluation  of 
this  program.  What  we  would  like  to  do  over  the  next  few  years 
is  to  work  with  your  committee  as  we  become  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  specific  effects  and  values  of  these  different  programs  to 
make  sure  that  our  dollars  are  being  best  spent  because  they  are 
going  to  be  precious  dollars  over  the  next  few  years.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  want  to  spend  this  money  on  evaluation — to  give 
us  a  better  sense  of  whether  that  new  dollar  is  best  spent  in  Up- 
ward Bound,  Talent  Search,  Support  Services  or  perhaps  in  Early 
Intervention  or  perhaps  in  Pell  or  programs  in  student  loans.  That 
is  the  dilemma  we  are  going  to  face. 

We  want  to  get  ourselves  in  a  better  position  to  be  able  to  advise 
you  from  our  perspective  what  is  the  best  way  to  spend  those  dol- 
lars. But  if  you  have  extra  dollars,  we  would  be  glad  to  use  them 
effectively. 

Ms.  Christensen.  Mr.  Stokes,  could  I  add  something? 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  sure  can. 

Ms.  Christensen.  This  is  an  issue  that  we  are  very,  very  con- 
cerned about  also.  We  receive  a  lot  of  letters  on  TRIO,  as  you  do. 
And  when  the  Secretary  set  the  priorities  in  the  budget,  one  of  the 
perspectives  that  he  took  into  account  was  our  Goals  2000  legisla- 
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tion  and  our  Title  I  reauthorization.  The  big  emphasis  there  is  to 
upgrade  the  standards  and  the  achievement  levels  of  all  children, 
including  the  disadvantaged,  and  to  ensure  that  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents are  given  the  same  opportunities  and  aspire  to  the  same 
standards  that  other  children  do. 

Early  academic  preparation  of  disadvantaged  students  will  obvi- 
ously help  them  in  their  postsecondary  education.  So  I  think  our 
budget  contains  another  strategy  to  reach  this  same  population, 
but  at  earlier  ages  and  earlier  years  in  school  which  will  better  pre- 
pare these  students  to  go  into  postsecondary  programs.  I  am  not 
trying  to  diminish  the  importance  of  TRIO.  I  am  only  saying  that 
the  Secretary  and  the  administration  took  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged students  into  account,  when  constructing  the  whole  budget. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  can  appreciate  that,  the  overall  crisis  situation  in 
education  does  require  additional  strategies  and  innovative  ideas. 
As  you  know,  I  certainly  have  great  respect  for  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  I  support  his  commitment  to  improving  education  at 
all  levels. 

As  you  state  here  in  your  documents,  TRIO  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  formal  evaluation,  we  know  TRIO  works.  We  also  know  that 
since  1976,  for  instance,  that  we  have  had  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  disadvantaged  youth,  in  particular  minorities, 
who  never  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  college.  It  is  be- 
cause of  TRIO  programs,  that  these  youth  not  only  go  to  college, 
they  graduate.  This  is  opposed  to  what  you  mentioned  this  morning 
about  black  males  who  now,  even  though  they  go  to  college,  are  not 
graduating. 

Overall,  the  state  of  education  is  in  a  deplorable  situation.  Our 
whole  educational  system  in  this  country  is  suffering  from  the  in- 
ability to  compete  globally  with  the  educational  systems  of  other 
countries.  The  entire  system  has  to  be  looked  at,  categorically. 

PROPOSED  PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see  where  you  are  proposing  to  consolidate  funding 
for  the  Women  and  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education 
and  the  McNair  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement  programs.  Did 
you  conduct  evaluations  or  reviews  that  indicated  this  should  be 
done? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  think  what  we  have  there  are  the  purposes 
and  the  criteria  of  these  programs  are  so  similar,  it  simply  made 
sense  for  us  to  put  them  together  so  that  we  could  achieve  some 
accommodation  of  staffing  efforts  and  reach  out  to  serve  those  com- 
munity needs  but  within  one  program  rather  than  two. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  provide  for  the 
record  information  regarding  the  number  of  projects  that  were 
funded  under  each  of  the  TRIO  programs  in  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994.  Also,  for  the  record,  can  you  expand  upon  the  reasons  for  the 
consolidation? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FUNDED  PROJECTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1993  AND  1994 

1993  1994 

McNair  Postbaccalaureate 

Achievement  Program  68  68 

Women  and  Minority 

Participation  in 

Graduate  Education  (WMPGE)  71  72 


Our  review  shows  that  the  two  programs  serve  the  same  basic  purpose  and  focus 
on  a  similar  target  population.  The  proposed  consolidation  would  streamline 
assistance  to  disadvantaged  students  by  eliminating  program  duplication  and 
expanding  the  scope  of  Federal  support  for  graduate  education  for  the 
disadvantaged  by  increasing  funds  available  under  the  more  flexible  McNair 
program. 

The  purpose  of  the  McNair  program  is  to  provide  disadvantaged  college  students 
with  effective  preparation  for  doctoral  study.  The  target  population  is  low-income, 
first-generation  college  students  (two-thirds),  and  groups  underrepresented  in 
graduate  education  (one-third). 

The  purpose  of  the  WMPGE  program  is  to  provide  talented  undergraduates  with 
financial  need  who  are  from  minority  groups  underrepresented  in  graduate 
education  or  are  women  underrepresented  in  fields  of  study  in  graduate  education 
with  opportunities  to  participate  in  research  and  scholarly  activity.  The  target 
population  is  minority  groups  underrepresented  in  graduate  education  and  women 
in  fields  of  study  in  which  they  are  underrepresented. 

The  McNair  program  authorizes  a  much  broader  array  of  services.  In  particular, 
faculty  involvement  as  mentors  and  counsellors  is  considered  highly  important  by 
institutions  participating  in  the  McNair  program.  In  contrast,  the  WMPGE  is 
essentially  a  fellowship  program  which  supports  the  cost  of  summer  research 
activities  conducted  by  student  participants. 

The  McNair  services  include:  opportunities  for  research;  summer  internships; 
seminars;  tutoring;  academic  counseling;  assistance  in  securing  financial  assistance; 
mentoring;  exposure  to  cultural  events  and  academic  programs  not  usually  available 
to  disadvantaged  students;  and  student  stipends. 

The  WMPGE  program  provides  direct  fellowship  aid  to  cover  need-based  stipends; 
room  and  board  costs;  transportation  costs;  and  tuition. 
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SCHOOL-TO-WORK  INITIATIVE 


Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  extent  did  the  Nation's  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  and  related  community  colleges  partici- 
pate in  the  School-to- Work  program? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  I  am  not  the  agency's  expert  on  the 
School-to-Work  program,  that  is  Assistant  Secretary  Augusta 
Kappner.  But  I  have  worked  with  her  quite  closely  on  that  initia- 
tive and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the  School- 
to-Work  Transition  program  will  affect  community  colleges. 

There  is  a  strong  link  to  community  colleges  and  to  the  Tech 
Prep  Programs  that  were  developed  under  the  Perkins  Program. 
The  principal  difference  I  believe  that  we  are  focusing  on  is  that 
the  new  School-to-Work  program  will  involve  intentionally  both 
school-based  and  work-based  learning.  Most  of  the  Tech  Prep  pro- 
grams were  principally  school-based  learning,  they  were  technical 
in  orientation,  but  they  were  pretty  much  school-based.  I  think  the 
expectation  is  that  the  School-to-Work  programs  will  be  substan- 
tially involved  in  the  community  colleges. 

I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  the  remainder  of  the  higher  education 
community  has  underestimated  the  potential  impact  of  the  School- 
to-Work  legislation  on  higher  education  in  general.  Students  who 
come  out  of  the  new  School-to-Work  Transition  programs  are  very 
likely  in  the  future  to  be  going  into  baccalaureate  programs. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  and  certainly  this  is  where  I  think  many 
of  the  HBCUs  will  come  involved  in  a  direct  way,  many  HBCUs 
will  be  providing  some  of  associate  degree  activity  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  kinds  of  programs  that  have  been  developed  through  co- 
operative education  in  the  past  now  can  be  a  significant  part  of  the 
School-to-Work  Transition  program. 

I  think  this  could  profoundly  change  the  relationship  between 
employers  and  colleges  and  high  schools  in  this  country.  That  cer- 
tainly is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation.  I  think  community  colleges 
caught  on  a  lot  sooner  than  others  did  but,  before  long,  I  suspect 
you  will  see  some  other  postsecondary,  more  traditional  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  figuring  out  that  there  is  a  new  world  out  there 
and  that  they  need  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

HIGH  default  rates  AT  HBCUS 

Mr.  Stokes.  My  concluding  question  is  also  about  the  HBCUs. 
I  understand  a  substantial  number  of  them  have  exceeded  their 
loan  default  rate  and  are  in  a  serious  predicament  as  a  result  of 
it.  Can  you  bring  us  up-to-date  on  the  status  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes.  At  the  present  time,  I  think  there  was 
a  GAO  report  that  suggested  that  about  one-third  of  the  HBCUs, 
if  there  was  not  an  extension  of  the  exemption  for  HBCUs  and  trib- 
ally-controUed  colleges,  could  be  adversely  affected  and  might  lose 
their  eligibility  for  Federal  Family  Educational  Loans  and  Direct 
Student  Loans.  As  a  result  of  that,  it  is  my  understanding  there 
is  legislation  being  prepared  to  extend  that  exemption. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ajid  does  the  administration  have  a  position  on 
this? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  The  Secretary  has  supported  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Stokes.  He  does  support  it? 
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Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Longanecker. 

Mr.  Porter,  I  yield  to  you. 

FEDERAL  SAVINGS  FROM  HEAF  BAILOUT 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  talk  about  HEAF,  if  I  may.  Last  week,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  HEAF  presented  the  Department  with  a  check  for 
$300  million  as  a  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  its  wind  down.  I  un- 
derstand the  portfolio  contained  $4.2  million  in  defaults  and  as  a 
result  of  the  $300  miUion  payment,  the  total  losses  and  defaults 
were  reduced  to  just  under  $4  billion;  is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  HEAF  bailout  to  the 
taxpayers  including  default  costs  in  wind-down  expenses? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  promised  to  give  you  that  answer  Tuesday 
and  let  me  make  a  very  potentially  difficult  discussion  as  simple 
as  possible.  Let  me  indicate  first  that  there  are  a  lot  of  assump- 
tions embedded  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  and  I  will  try  to  indicate 
to  you  what  those  are,  because  one  can  come  at  this  and  analyze 
this  in  various  ways. 

I  don't  want  to  misrepresent  what  has  occurred  here.  I  will  give 
you  our  best  shot  at  it.  When  the  old  HEAF  board  was  dissolved 
and  the  new  board  was  created,  it  was  estimated  at  that  time  and 
Kidder  Peabody  in  an  independent  analysis,  indicated,  that  this 
new  board  would  likely  be  able  to  collect  about  $150  million  in  col- 
lections off  of  the  HEAF  portfolio. 

And  that  was  because  they  didn't  expect  it  would  do  quite  the  av- 
erage collection  rate  and,  in  actual  fact,  that  the  new  board  did 
much  better  than  that.  They  came  in  with  the  $300  million  in  col- 
lections. 

It  was  also  estimated  at  that  time  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  this 
program  would  be  around  $80  million.  That  is  to  say  that  if  HEAF 
had  not  gone  out  of  business  and  had  continued  to  collect  its  loans 
in  the  fashion  it  had  before,  they  would  have  collected  $80  million 
more  than  we  would  have  been  able  to  collect  in  total  after  they 
went  out  of  business.  So  it  was  going  to  cost  us,  the  taxpayers,  $80 
million  relative  to  what  HEAF  would  have  brought  in  themselves. 

In  actual  fact,  we  are  now  estimating  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  $70  million  ahead  of  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  old 
HEAF  had  stayed  in  business;  that  is,  that  the  collections  actually 
exceeded  what  was  anticipated  or  would  have  been  achieved. 

Now,  the  trouble  with  feeling  real  comfortable  with  saying  that 
we  have  made  money  on  this  deal  is  twofold.  Number  one,  you 
never  make  money  on  student  loans,  they  always  cost  you  money. 
We  are  trading  subsidies.  It  is  sort  of  a  reduction  in  the  net  cost, 
it  is  not  a  substantial  increase,  and  I  don't  want  to  reflect  it  as  a 
gain.  It  is  better  than  we  might  have  had,  but  it  still  is  a  reduction 
in  the  net  cost  of  student  loans. 

None  of  us  sitting  at  this  table  were  part  of  determining  those 
figures.  We  didn't  do  the  analysis  that  came  up  with  the  $80  mil- 
lion and  the  original  $150  million  Kidder  Peabody  came  up  with. 
GAO  has  come  up  with  different  estimates,  and  we  haven't  gone 
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back  independently  ourself,  as  the  new  team  in  town  to  ascertain 
whether  that  was  good  analysis  or  not. 

A  second  problem  is  that  it  is  predicated  on  what  we  expect  to 
gain  in  the  future  in  repayments  off  of  that  $3.9  million  default 
portfolio  that  was  turned  over  to  the  department  and  it  presumes 
that  over  the  next  six  years  we  will  collect  another  $700  million  of 
that.  And  we  don't  know  for  sure  whether  we  will  do  that.  We  are 
cocky  enough  to  believe  we  might  do  better  than  that. 

But  in  fact  it  is  predicated  both  on  some  analysis  that  was  done 
before  we  came  to  town  and  some  presumptions  about  collections 
in  the  future  and  if  all  those  presumptions  were  true,  then  we  will 
come  out  $70  million  ahead  of  where  we  would  have  been,  which 
is  to  say  that  it  won't  cost  quite  as  much  as  it  would  have. 

Is  that  perfectly  clear? 

Mr.  Porter.  No. 

HEAF  DEFAULT  PORTFOLIO 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Let  me  adjust  one  other  thing,  probably  make  it 
even  more  confusing.  There  is  a  $3.9  billion  default  that  was  part 
of  the  HEAF  Program  when  it  went  out  of  business,  the  old  HEAF 
as  we  are  calling  it  now.  That  portfolio  is  now  being  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  their  collection  service.  Based  on  our 
past  record  in  collecting  that  type  of  portfolio,  we  anticipate  that 
we  will  collect  about  $700  million.  We  also  anticipate  that  it  will 
take  about  five  years  to  accomplish.  As  David  also  points  out,  that 
is  based  on  our  past  record,  we  think  we  can  do  better  than  that. 
But  assuming  we  continue  with  that  $700  million  level  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  when  you  look  at  the  assets  and  liabilities,  there 
would  be  a  $71  million  gain  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  that 
in  fact  does  occur,  then  the  taxpayers  did  benefit  from  that  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Porter.  And,  overall,  why  is  the  rest  of  it  uncollectible? 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  Well,  the  default  portfolio  is  very  complicated. 
For  two-thirds  of  the  portfolio,  the  average  loan  is  $2,000.  These 
are  persons  who,  in  large  measure,  have  gone  to  proprietary 
schools  and  in  large  measure,  these  are  persons  who  are  either  low 
income  or  unemployed  and  just  cannot  pay  back  the  loan. 

The  other  part  of  that  portfolio,  the  average  loan  debt  is  about 
$7,500  and  we  intend  to  aggressively  pursue  that  part  of  the  port- 
folio as  our  primary  focus  of  our  collections. 

TRANSITION  GUARANTY  AGENCY 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you. 

Last  week,  the  Department  announced  that  it  was  going  to  cre- 
ate a  new  transition  guaranty  agency  out  of  the  remains  of  HEAF. 
And  since  there  are  over  40  existing  guaranty  agencies,  why  do  you 
have  to  create  a  new  agency  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  our  preference,  as  we  have  the  phase 
down  of  the  existing  program,  is  to  work  with  existing  guaranty 
agencies  through  consolidations  or  arrangements  with  them.  Our 
preference  is  to  work  with  existing  lenders  in  providing  student 
loan  capital.  We  do  want,  however,  to  hedge  our  bets  and  be  sure 
that,  just  as  we  have  a  lender  of  last  resort  capability  developed 
with  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association,  we  have  a  guarantor 
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of  last  resort  as  well.  If  we  are  unable  to  negotiate  reasonable 
terms  within  the  existing  array  of  providers  or  the  portfolio  of  a 
specific  guaranty  agency  that  is  going  out  of  business  is  not  very 
attractive  to  other  guarantors,  we  need  some  capacity  to  service  the 
loans.  We  would  rather  continue  to  work  through  the  existing 
structure  than  to  take  that  paper  in.  We  believe  that  because  of  the 
strong  performance  that  the  HEAF  organization  has  demonstrated 
and  the  oversight  the  board  has  provided  that  it  made  sense  to  re- 
spond to  their  initiative  and  to  approve  them  as  a  transitional 
guaranty  agency. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  use  them  as  a  substitute  for  existing 
organizations  but  as  a  backup  in  the  event  that  the  existing  array 
of  providers  simply  are  not  interested  or  willing  to  provide  reason- 
able terms. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  I  might  emphasize  the  first  approach  is  to  con- 
solidate with  an  existing  guaranty  agency.  When  an  agency  goes 
out  of  business,  our  first  approach  is  to  find  another  agency  to  con- 
solidate with.  If  no  existing  agency  is  interested  or  agrees  to  rea- 
sonable terms,  a  transitional  agency  is  needed  to  service  the  loans. 
That  is  the  only  time  we  would  turn  to  the  transitional  guaranty 
agency. 

Mr.  Porter.  Under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Department 
may  establish  a  new  guaranty  agency  in  a  State  where  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  have  a  current  agreement.  However,  every  State 
currently  has  such  an  agreement.  Under  what  authority  will  the 
Department  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  new  transition  agen- 
cy? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  The  transitional  guaranty  agency  was  not  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Education.  We  endorsed  the  establish- 
ment. The  new  HEAF  board  established  the  agency  and  we  do  have 
the  authority  to  accept  that  agency.  We  did  not  establish  it.  They 
initiated  the  idea  and  we  endorsed  it. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Is  that  responsive,  Mr.  Porter? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  so,  yes. 

The  Department  stated  last  week  that  it  received  an  unsolicited 
proposal  from  HEAF  for  guarantor  status  under  a  different  name. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Porter.  Why  would  the  Department  accept  this  proposal 
without  a  competition  to  determine  whether  other  guarantors 
would  submit  a  better,  more  effective  and  less  expensive  proposal? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  I  think  essentially  this  isn't  a  competi- 
tive grant  program.  We  have  never  gone  through  a  competitive 
grant  process  for  the  designation  of  or  recognition  of  guaranty 
agencies.  They  have  come  forward.  We  have  looked  to  see  whether 
they  could  provide  the  resources  that  are  necessary  and  then  ap- 
proved or  not  approved  them. 

In  this  case,  we  had  an  entity  that  had  been  in  existence  that 
had  a  strong  record  of  performance  and  it  seemed  from  our  per- 
spective to  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  continue  that,  and  one  of  the  real 
advantages  from  our  perspective,  frankly,  is  that  they  have  one 
reason  for  being  and  that  is  transition.  They  don't  have  a  long-term 
interest  in  the  continuation  of  the  program  so  that  they  have  rea- 
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son  to  work  with  us  in  some  respects  that  existing  guarantors  may 
or  may  not. 

FUNDING  THE  TRANSITION  GUARANTY  AGENCY 

Mr.  Porter.  Is  this  going  to  take  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  The  transition  guaranty  agency  will  be  self-suffi- 
cient. We  will  provide  them,  as  we  do  other  agencies,  with  a  port- 
folio. The  first  portfolio  they  will  be  provided  is  the  bankruptcy 
portfolio  which  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  collect.  It  is  the  port- 
folio that  we  have  now  within  the  Department  and,  as  you  know, 
collecting  a  bankrupt  default  going  through  a  bankruptcy  court,  et 
cetera,  is  a  very  complicated  kind  of  default  to  collect.  That  is  our 
first  step  with  them  and,  as  we  have  other  portfolios  of  that  sort, 
we  will  provide  them.  The  agency  is  to  be  self-sufficient  financially. 

Mr.  Porter.  For  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  No  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Skelly.  If  there  is  an  advance  of  funds  to  the  new  guaranty 
agency  to  allow  them  to  start  up  operation,  it  will  be  an  advance. 
Another  term  for  that  is  a  loan.  They  will  pay  that  money  back. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  much  money? 

Mr.  Skelly.  It  could  be  as  much  as  $2  million. 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  We  are  getting  that  number  right  now.  This  will 
be  an  advance  that  will  be  repaid  from  their  first  collections. 

Mr.  Porter.  Will  that  be  reflected  in  the  meantime  as  a  cost  of 
the  Direct  Loan  program  or  the  Family  Loan  program? 

Mr.  Skelly.  It  would  be  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Family  Education 
Loan  program  since  their  portfolio  is  all  the  older  loans  mostly 
made  before  1992. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bonilla. 

WORK-STUDY  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  have  a  couple  of  questions  remaining.  On  page  4  of  your 
testimony,  Mr.  Longanecker,  the  reference  to  Federal  work-study 
allotments  and  that  you  require  institutions  to  use  at  least  10  per- 
cent up  from  5  percent  last  year  to  community  service  purposes. 
While  I  want  to  emphasize  that  community  service  is  extremely  im- 
portant in  developing  people  to  go  out  and  be  productive  members 
of  society,  I  am  concerned  about  rural  colleges  and  universities. 
And  if  you  live,  in  Boston  or  Chicago,  it  is  pretty  easy  to  participate 
in  a  work  program  that  may  be  available  just  around  the  comer. 

But  in  remote  areas  like  Sul  Ross  University  in  Alpine,  Texas — 
this  is  just  one  of  many  examples  of  remotely  located  colleges — 
there  may  not  be  the  same  programs  available  for  them.  It  may  be 
a  struggle  for  them  and  although  universities  like  Sul  Ross  teach 
people  to  be  civic  minded  and  involved  in  the  community,  it  is 
something  that  would  concern  me.  The  old  one-size-fits-all  may  in 
fact  wind  up  hurting  some  of  the  smaller  schools  that  are  located 
in  places  like  Alpine. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Mr.  Bonilla,  we  have  a  provision  in  current 
law  that  allows  the  Secretary  to  waive  the  community  service  re- 
quirement if  it  is  a  legitimate  hardship  on  the  institution.  What  we 
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want  is  for  all  institutions  to  think  creatively  about  how  they  can 
become  actively  engaged  in  their  community.  And  there  are  some 
creative  ways  in  which  almost  any  school  can  begin  working  with 
its  community. 

Much  of  the  most  productive  work  being  done  in  community  serv- 
ices is  to  tie  college  students  to  mentoring  relationships  and  tutor- 
ing relationships  with  local  schools.  Even  small  towns  have  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  that  can  benefit  from  college  students 
performing  tutoring  services  and  developing  mentoring  relation- 
ships. 

In  addition,  you  will  remember  that  the  National  Service  pro- 
gram itself  had  a  thrust  not  only  in  human  services,  which  clearly 
was  much  of  its  focus,  but  in  the  environment  as  well.  Community 
service  associated  with  improving  the  environment  of  a  locality  is 
another  area  in  which  a  remote  college  might  be  able  to  be  en- 
gaged, but  we  are  sensitive  to  the  issue  you  raised. 

We  want  to  provide  some  additional  funding  and  complement  to 
the  National  Service  Act  activities  but  we  are  going  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  limits  that  institutions  have  and  not  punish  them. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  I  hope  so.  One  of  the  things  I  consistently  point  out 
on  this  panel  is  the  need  to  be  concerned  about  areas  that  are  rural 
areas,  and  not  only  rural,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  a  long  way 
from  the  nearest  metropolitan  area,  not  just  maybe  10  or  15  min- 
utes outside  of  town.  And  I  want  to  make  sure  that  those  popu- 
lations 'cjce  also  considered  when  policies  are  being  considered  and 
implemented. 

MINORITY  ENROLLMENTS 

I  would  also  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  Chairman's  con- 
cerns about  minority  students  in  this  country.  I  can  remember 
going  to  the  University  of  Texas  in  the  early  to  mid-70s  and  think- 
ing that  maybe  20  years  down  the  road,  that  we  would  see  a  great 
influx  of  minority  students  and  it  just  hasn't  happened.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  lot  of  major  universities  are  very  sincere  in  trjdng 
to  increase  their  minority  enrollments,  they  often  face  problems 
that,  frankly,  government  or  institutions  can't  deal  with,  and 
frankly  I  wish  I  had  the  answer. 

There  was  a  little  young  Hispanic  student  from  near  the  Texas- 
Mexico  border  who  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  some  of  the  greatest 
institutions  in  this  country  including  MIT  because  of  her  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  in  high  school.  Her  Dad  told  her  that  her 
place  was  to  remain  at  home.  It  was  one  of  the  saddest  stories  I 
have  ever  heard  because  the  young  lady  did  not  pursue  an  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  and  was  held  back  by  her  culture, 
frankly,  that  oppressed  from  her  advancing. 

One  of  the  charts  that  I  have  today  shows  from  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, the  level  of  education  among  whites  attending  universities, 
African- Americans,  and  Hispanics  here  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  So 
I  just  want  to  commend  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  try  to 
get  more  minority  students  enrolled  in  colleges  and  in  the  $106 
million  that  are  allotted  for  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities because,  oftentimes,  minorities  will  not  attend  college  simply 
because  they  don't  feel  like  they  will  be  welcomed  there  by  what 
they  perceive  to  be  peers. 
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My  question  is,  after  all  this  commentary  I  am  giving  you,  what 
kind  of  programs  are  there  to  encourage  Hispanics  to  enroll  in 
higher  education? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  there  is  actually  relatively  better  news 
with  respect  to  Hispanic  enrollments.  The  chart  you  have  showed 
a  fairly  substantial  dramatic  increase  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
and  that  is  the  good  news. 

In  general,  as  we  look  at  the  data  and  as  we  think  about  the  fu- 
ture, about  how  we  serve  disadvantaged,  particularly  students  from 
communities  of  color,  there  are  clearly  places  where  we  are  missing 
the  mark  and  places  where  we  are  doing  reasonably  well. 

What  the  data  shows,  with  the  exception  of  young  black  males, 
is  that  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  now  of  graduating  students 
from  high  school  and  getting  them  into  college.  Where  we  are  miss- 
ing the  mark  is  that  they  aren't  graduating  from  college  or  they  are 
not  staying  in  college. 

Most  of  our  programs  put  a  lot  of  money  into  the  college  experi- 
ence and  we  have  to  think  about  ways  in  which  we  are  more  effec- 
tive at  assuring  that  students  not  only  have  access  but  that  they 
have  access  to  success  and  they  get  through  that  system  and  they 
benefit  from  that  education.  That  is  not  happening  in  our  post- 
secondary  system.  With  Groals  2000  and  the  new  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  we  trust  we  will  do  a  better  job  making 
sure  they  get  through  the  elementary  and  secondary  program,  that 
they  graduate.  That  is  one  of  the  goals  and  we  think  that  all  of  our 
efforts  are  coming  together  nicely. 

Specifically,  with  respect  to  Hispanic  students,  we  like  some  of 
the  statistics  we  have  seen.  Obviously  their  tradition  and  history 
in  American  higher  education  is  different  from  African-American 
students  because  there  wasn't  the  evolution  of  an  essentially  alter- 
native system  of  higher  education  that  provided  basic  access  simi- 
lar to  historically  black  colleges  and  universities. 

We  do  have  those  institutions  that  we  now  call  Hispanic-serving 
institutions  that  serve  25  percent  or  more  Hispanic  students,  but 
they  generally  evolved  as  part  of  a  public  system  that  served  His- 
panic students  and  majority  students  over  some  period  of  time. 

And  so  we  are  sensitive,  obviously,  to  the  fact  that  the  law  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  now  to  help  those  institutions  in  much  the 
same  way  we  help  HBCUs.  We  have  not  proposed  funding  for  that. 
We  are  committed  to  providing  the  student-based  financial  assist- 
ance that  is  necessary  to  sustain  their  opportunities  in  postsecond- 
ary  education  and  we  will  want  to  work  with  you  closely  over  the 
next  few  years  to  see  whether  we  are  doing  it  and  to  find  better 
ways  of  doing  it  well. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Certainly  I  would  like  to  offer  my  assistance  in  any 
way  because  it  is  so  important.  I  think  a  lot  of  major  institutions 
are  aggressively  trying  to  increase  their  enrollment.  Unfortunately, 
the  message  is  not  received  as  it  should  be  and  that  is,  frankly,  no 
one's  fault  except  the  families  and  the  culture  that  exists  out  there 
that  seems  resistant  to  recognizing  that  higher  education  is  inter- 
ested in  including  them  as  well.  So  we  will  keep  working  at  that 
and  hopefully  make  progress  even  if  it  is  little  by  little. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  You  bet. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Certainly,  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  Longanecker,  we  appreciate  very  much  your  appearance  here 
this  morning,  you  and  your  colleagues,  and  we  have  had  a  good 
hearing  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  It  was  a  pleasure.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here.  The  Department  of  Education  as  a  whole  has  a 
very  aggressive  agenda.  We  are  going  to  keep  you  active.  We  are 
an  important  part  of  the  Department  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  now  adjourned  until  2  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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AVERAGE  COST  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Can  you  review  for  the  Committee  the  most  recent  figures  on  the 
average  cost  of  public  and  private  postsecondary  education  and  how  much  of  these  costs  are 
financed  through  student  aid? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  According  to  the  1990  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study, 
the  average  total  cost  of  attendance  and  the  average  total  aid  for  undergraduate  students 
attending  2-year  public  schools  are  $4,680  and  $2,000,  respectively.  For  4-year  public 
schools,  the  averages  are  $6,960  in  average  total  cost  and  $3,360  in  aid.  Two-year  private 
schools  average  $8,180  in  cost  of  attendance  and  $3,490  in  aid,  and  4-year  private  schools 
cost  an  average  of  $11 ,890  while  awarding  an  average  of  $5,870  in  aid.  Finally,  proprietary 
schools  average  a  total  cost  of  $10,440  and  award  an  average  total  in  aid  of  $4,080. 

STATE  POSTSECONDARY  REVIEW  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.  Many  schools  are  concerned  about  the  potential  over-reaching  authority 
of  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  Program  which  is  being  established  as  a  "gatekeeper"  for 
student  aid  programs.  Why  didn't  the  Department  choose  to  significantly  staff  up  the 
number  of  program  reviewers  as  an  alternative  means  of  investigating  problem  schools? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  supported  the  program  integrity  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992,  of  which  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  (SPRE) 
program  was  a  part,  and  we  are  working  hard  to  see  that  they  are  implemented  promptly  and 
efficiently.   The  Department  has  no  authority  to  choose  an  "alternative"  approach. 

As  you  know,  the  SPRE  program  was  created  by  Congress  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  improve  institutional  "gatekeeping"  in  the  Federal  student  aid  programs  by 
strengthening  and  better  integrating  the  already  existing  oversight  partnership  among  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  private  accrediting  associations.  In  the  context  of  this  overall 
reform,  SPRE  reviews  were  intended  to  complement  both  accreditation  and  Department 
program  reviews.  We  have  consulted  broadly  within  the  higher  education  community  in 
crafting  regulations  for  the  SPRE  program,  and  have  taken  great  care  to  address  the  concerns 
you  have  raised. 

Mr.  Natcher.  When  will  States  have  their  plans  in  place  in  order  to  begin  conducting 
reviews  under  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  Program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Most  States  will  begin  conducting  reviews  between  July  1994  and 
July  1995.  A  State  may  not  begin  conducting  reviews  until  it  has  submitted  its  State  review 
standards  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  has  reviewed  these  standards.  The  States  vary 
in  their  individual  timetables  for  developing  review  standards.  Some  States  must  publish 
their  review  standards  as  State  regulations,  which  may  delay  their  ability  to  begin  reviews. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  The  Department  estimates  that  1,600  reviews  will  be  completed  in  1994 
and  2,800  in  1995.  Given  that  there  are  7,500  institutions,  shouldn't  these  reviews  be  more 
comprehensive  and  focus  on  a  smaller  number  of  problem  schools? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  estimates  you  mention  have  been  revised  since  the  publication 
of  the  Department's  1995  budget  request.  We  now  estimate  that  775  reviews  will  be 
completed  in  fiscal  year  1994,  with  the  number  rising  to  1,300  in  1995.  Even  these  updated 
estimates,  however,  are  still  very  preliminary.  We  will  know  more  once  State  program 
reviews  are  actually  under  way. 

As  you  know,  the  Higher  Education  Act  includes  1 1  criteria  that  the  Department  must 
use  in  determining  which  institutions  should  be  referred  to  States  for  possible  review.  We 
expect  that  from  2,800  to  3,000  schools  will  be  referred  to  States  as  a  result  of  meeting  at 
least  one  of  these  criteria.  I  agree  with  you,  however,  that  we  need  to  ensure  that  limited 
program  resources  are  concentrated  on  those  schools  that  pose  the  greatest  risk  to  students 
and  taxpayers.  To  do  this,  the  Department  has  required  States  to  include  in  their  plans  a 
priority  system  for  choosing  which  referred  institutions  would  be  reviewed.  This  system  will 
be  an  important  element  in  the  Secretary's  review  and  decision  to  approve  each  State's  plan. 

STATUS  OF  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  schools  applied  to  participate  in  the  first  year  of  the  direct 
loan  program,  and  what  percentage  of  the  loan  volume  does  this  represent? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Last  September,  the  Department  published  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  describing  the  school  selection  criteria  and  application  procedures  for  the  Federal 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program  for  academic  year  1994-95.  We  received  more  than  1,100 
applications.  Of  these,  approximately  900  were  from  institutions  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Direct  Loan  program.  Because  the  law  restricts  Direct  Loans  to  5  percent  of  new  student 
loan  volume  in  academic  year  1994-95,  the  Department  selected  fewer  schools  than  were 
eligible.  Last  November,  six  weeks  ahead  of  schedule,  the  Department  notified  105 
institutions  of  their  selection  to  participate  in  the  initial  year  of  the  program.  If  we  had  been 
able  to  accept  all  the  eligible  institutions  that  applied,  the  900  institutions  would  have 
accounted  for  approximately  20  percent  of  the  new  student  loan  volume  in  academic  year 
1994-95. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Can  you  review  the  major  steps  which  have  been  completed  toward 
implementing  the  direct  lending  program,  and  what  remains  to  be  done  before  the  first  loans 
are  made  by  schools  this  July? 

Mr.  Longanecker.    We  have  completed  a  number  of  major  steps.    On 
November  15,   1993,  Secretary  Riley  announced  the  names  of  the  schools  selected  to 
participate  in  Direct  Loans  in  the  1994-95  academic  year. 

On  December  21,  1993,  we  awarded  a  contract  to  Computer  Data  Systems,  Inc.  to 
perform  the  loan  origination,  loan  servicing  and  accounting  functions  required  to  operate 
Direct  Loans.  That  contract  will  be  operational  by  June  15,  1994.  On  January  4,  1994,  we 
published  regulations  governing  the  management  of  Direct  Loans  for  1994-95  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Also  in  January,  we  began  negotiating  the  regulations  needed  to  administer  Direct 
Loans  for  academic  year  1995-96  and  beyond.  These  negotiations  will  result  in  a  final  loan 
package  published  by  December  1,  1994,  and  effective  by  July  1,  1995. 
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We  have  distributed  the  Phase  I  (loan  origination)  software  to  all  participating  schools. 
Next  steps  include  distributing  Phase  II  (fund  drawdown  and  reconciliation)  software  by  the 
end  of  April.  Phase  III  software,  covering  the  Student  Status  Confirmation  Report,  will  be 
available  in  July.  Our  Training,  both  programmatic  and  technical,  for  Phase  I  software  is 
almost  complete.  We  are  holding  16  sessions  across  the  country;  these  sessions  began  in  late 
January  and  will  end  in  late  April.  Also  in  late  April,  we  will  be  conducting  training  on 
Phase  II  software  in  21  sessions  in  9  locations.  That  training  will  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  May. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Are  there  any  aspects  of  direct  lending  implementation  that  are  behind 
schedule,  or  are  there  any  unresolved  issues  that  could  cause  delays  in  the  coming  months? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  are  on  schedule  for  all  of  our  implementation  activities  and  do 
not  foresee  any  unresolved  issue  that  would  delay  our  ability  to  make  Direct  Loan  funds 
available  to  students  by  July  1,  1994. 

GUARANTY  AGENCY  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  are  the  Department's  plans  for  managing  the  impact  of  direct 
lending  on  the  guaranty  agencies? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  has  developed  a  strategy  for  maintaining  a  strong 
network  of  guaranty  agencies  during  the  transition  to  direct  lending.  The  key  elements  of 
this  strategy  are:  a  preference  for  merging  agencies  that  do  not  choose  to  continue  in  the 
business  with  existing  agencies  rather  than  liquidating  agencies  that  go  out  of  business;  the 
establishment  of  a  new  non-profit  agency  that  could  act  as  a  servicer,  liquidator  and/or 
guarantor-of-last-resort  during  the  transition;  and  the  continuation  of  a  reformulated 
administrative  expense  allowance  to  support  agency  costs  to  service  existing  loans  and 
guaranty  new  ones. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  will  guaranty  agencies  be  reimbursed  in  1995  for  administrative 
costs? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  of  1993  eliminated  the  former 
administrative  cost  allowance  (AC A),  fixed  at  1  percent  of  new  loan  dollar  volume,  and 
instead  authorized  "transition  support  (including  administrative  costs)  for  the  expenses  of 
guaranty  agencies  in  servicing  outstanding  loans  and  in  guaranteeing  new  loans"  as  part  of 
the  general  authorization  of  funds  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Direct  Loan 
program.  Because  of  the  short  lead  time,  the  Department  used  the  former  ACA  formula  for 
fiscal  year  1994  administrative  support  to  guaranty  agencies,  although  it  reserved  the  right 
to  take  an  alternative  approach  if  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  agency  so  required. 

The  Department's  transition  strategy  for  lenders  and  guaranty  agencies  is  to  offer 
continued  transition  support  to  maintain  a  strong  guaranty  agency  network,  although  not 
necessarily  to  subsidize  the  survival  of  every  agency. 

Since  both  the  guarantying  of  new  loans  and  the  maintenance  of  the  outstanding 
portfolio  generate  costs  for  the  agencies,  and  new  loan  volume  will  decline  as  a  result  of 
direct  lending,  a  change  in  formula  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objective  of  maintaining  a 
strong  guaranty  agency  network.  Accordingly,  the  Department  is  presently  considering  both 
the  aggregate  amount  and  the  formula  to  be  used  in  calculating  transitional  support  for  future 
years.  The  Department  expects  to  announce  its  decision  this  spring,  so  that  the  guaranty 
agencies  have  adequate  time  to  make  future  plans.    Whatever  the  formula  for  fiscal  year 
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1995,  the  Department  will  make  the  payments  in  a  timely  fashion  and  will  continue  to 
reserve  the  right  to  deviate  from  the  formula  in  particular  cases. 

IRS  ROLE  IN  STUDENT  LOAN  COLLECTION 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  role  will  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  potentially  play  in  direct 
lending,  and  have  all  the  details  been  worked  out  yet? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Since  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993,  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Treasury,  with  IRS  participation,  have  been  meeting  to 
evaluate  options  for  IRS  involvement  in  student  loan  servicing  and  repayment.  The  agencies 
are  considering  IRS  involvement  in  both  the  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  programs,  but  no  final 
decisions  have  yet  been  made.  We  also  jointly  convened  focus  groups  to  obtain  the  reviews 
of  students,  borrowers,  and  the  financial  aid  community  regarding  income  contingent 
repayment  and  IRS  involvement  in  student  loans.  Ways  to  involve  the  IRS  in  student  loan 
collections  also  will  be  discussed  with  interested  parties  on  the  Direct  Student  Loan 
Regulations  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Advisory  Committee  in  April  1994.  The  negotiations 
will  define  the  framework  of  the  regulations  that  are  ultimately  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

PELL  GRANT  SHORTFALL 

Mr.  Natcher.    As  you  know,  last  year,  there  was  a  $2  billion  shortfall  in  the  Pell 
program  due  to  borrowing  in  prior  years.    Since  then.  Congress  appropriated  only 
$621  million  to  cover  the  shortage.  Can  you  explain  in  more  detail  how  the  current  shortfall 
estimate  is  only  $118  million,  and  identify  the  amounts  of  the  reductions  attributable  to 
various  factors? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Last  year,  the  Department  projected  that  by  the  end  of  the  1993-94 
award  year.  Pell  Grant  costs  would  exceed  appropriations  by  $2,024  billion.  At  that  time, 
students  continued  to  apply  for  and  receive  grants  for  the  1992-93  award  year,  and  no 
student  had  yet  received  aid  for  the  1993-94  academic  year. 

Since  last  year's  hearing,  several  events  have  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
shortfall  projection.  First,  the  Congress  has  appropriated  $701  million,  including  a  total  of 
$110  million  in  disaster  assistance.  Second,  as  part  of  the  normal  budget  execution  process, 
the  Department  has  experienced  recoveries  totaling  $44  million  from  award  years  prior  to 
1992-93.  Third,  the  demand  for  Pell  Grants  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  we  had  projected 
on  the  basis  of  the  increases  of  recent  years.  The  Department's  cost  estimates  for  1992-93 
and  1993-94  have  respectively  decreased  by  $251  million  and  $573  million.  Finally,  as  we 
expect  the  recent  slower  growth  in  applicant  trends  to  continue,  our  estimate  of  program 
costs  for  the  1994-95  award  year  is  $351  million  less  than  the  amount  provided  in  last  year's 
appropriation,  offsetting  apart  of  the  shortfall  accumulated  through  the  1993-94  school  year. 
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PELL  GRANT  COST  ESTIMATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  improvements  have  been  made  in  estimating  the  costs  of  the  Pell 
Grant  program? 

Dr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  has  initiated  a  number  of  steps  to  improve  our  Pell 
Grant  program  cost  estimates.  First,  a  Pell  Grant  Cost  Monitoring  group  has  been 
established  and  meets  monthly  to  review  all  available  program  data  and  cost  estimates.  This 
group  is  comprised  of  managers  and  analysts  from  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education, 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Also,  the 
Department  now  uses  multiple  cost  models  to  forecast  Pell  Grant  program  expenditures, 
which  provide  a  broader  range  of  technical  estimates. 

An  external  group  of  modeling  experts  from  the  higher  education  community  and  staff 
from  other  Government  agencies  with  program  cost  forecasting  responsibility  meets 
periodically  to  review  key  data  trends  and  cost  assumptions.  This  group  is  comprised  of  staff 
from  the  College  Board,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

The  Department  is  actively  pursuing  a  specific  analytical  agenda  with  respect  to 
important  program  cost  estimation  issues,  including  growth  in  the  number  of  financial  aid 
applicants,  trends  in  postsecondary  enrollment,  tuition  increases,  similarities  to  other  means- 
tested  Federal  benefit  programs,  effects  of  changing  general  economic  conditions,  and  the 
impact  of  legislative  changes.  Finally,  senior  officials  receive  monthly  "early  warning" 
reports  on  applicant  and  cost  trends. 

FUNDS  NEEDED  TO  INCREASE  THE  MAXIMUM  AWARD 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  much  additional  funding  would  be  required  to  fund  a  $2,500 
maximum  Pell  Grant? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  estimate  that  a  $2,500  maximum  Pell  Grant  for  award  year 
1995-96  would  cost  an  additional  $214  million  and  would  assist  approximately  4,175,000 
students. 

PELL  GRANT  SHORTFALL  AND  REDUCED  AWARDS 

Mr.  Natcher.   If  a  shortfall  was  estimated  in  the  Pell  Grant  program  prior  to 
June  30,  1995,  what  method  would  likely  be  used  to  reduce  grants  under  your  proposed  bill 
language-a  fixed  or  variable  percentage,  or  a  fixed  dollar  amount? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  a  funding  shortfall  next  year,  our  choice 
of  the  means  to  reduce  individual  awards  would  depend  on  the  magnimde  of  the  shortfall. 
If  the  shortfall  were  relatively  small  and  could  be  accommodated  by  reducing  each  award  by 
a  few  dollars,  we  would  likely  opt  for  a  fixed-dollar  reduction.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
shortfall,  we  would  prefer  to  protect  the  awards  of  the  neediest  students  by  using  a  variable 
percentage  reduction. 
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IMPACT  OF  SSIG  REDUCTION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Your  budget  proposes  to  eliminate  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
program  which  encourages  states  to  provide  need-based  student  aid.  How  would  your 
proposal  reduce  the  number  and  amount  of  aid  available  to  needy  students,  especially  in 
smaller  states? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  In  most  cases,  even  in  small  States,  students  should  lose  little  or 
none  of  their  awards.  If  the  States  continue  their  trend  of  increasing  contributions,  they  will 
make  up  for  the  minimal  loss  of  Federal  award  money.  This  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
because  Federal  funding  through  the  SSIG  program  in  recent  years  has  decreased  or 
remained  level,  but  State  need-based  aid  to  undergraduate  students  has  continued  to  expand. 
As  you  know,  the  States  considerably  overmatch  the  Federal  SSIG  contribution,  which 
suggests  a  considerable  State-level  commitment  regardless  of  Federal  expenditures. 

PERKINS  LOANS 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  much  new  Perkins  capital  would  have  to  be  appropriated  to 
maintain  the  new  loan  volume  available  in  1994? 

Mr.  Longanecker.    The  Congress  would  need  to  appropriate  approximately 
$137  million  in  new  federal  capital  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  maintain  the  fiscal  year  1994 
volume  in  the  Perkins  loan  program. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Do  any  other  loan  programs  provide  financial  aid  officers  with  the  kind 
of  flexibility  available  in  the  Perkins  loan  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Direct  Loan  program  and,  in  some  respects,  the  Federal  Family 
Education  Loan  (FFEL)  program  provide  financial  aid  officers  with  more  flexibility  than  is 
available  in  the  Perkins  Loan  program.  Like  Perkins  Loans,  "subsidized"  Stafford  Loans 
(available  in  both  the  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  programs)  are  awarded  to  students  on  the  basis 
of  financial  need,  as  determined  by  the  formulas  prescribed  in  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  act  of  1965,  as  amended.  As  in  the  Perkins  program,  financial  aid  officers 
have  authority  to  certify  FFEL  Loans  and  Direct  Loans  for  amounts  that  are  less  than  the 
statutory  maximums  based  on  there  own  evaluations  of  borrower  needs. 

Unlike  Perkins  Loans,  the  availability  of  FFEL  and  Direct  Loans  is  not  limited  by  an 
annual  program  appropriation,  loan  collections,  or  an  institutional  allocation  formula.  Thus, 
students  and  financial  aid  officers  have  substantially  greater  financing  flexibility  under  these 
programs  than  is  possible  under  the  Perkins  Loan  system.  Also,  students  who  do  not  meet 
the  statutory  needs  analysis  criteria,  which  limit  eligibility  for  Perkins  Loans,  may, 
nonetheless,  borrow  Unsubsidized  Stafford  loans,  under  both  the  FFEL  and  the  Direct  Loan 
programs.  Finally,  parents  may  not  borrow  Perkins  Loans,  but  may  borrow  PLUS  loans 
under  both  the  Direct  Loan  and  FFEL  programs  to  help  finance  the  postsecondary  education 
of  their  children. 

INCREASE  IN  WORK-STUDY  FUNDING 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  evidence  do  you  have  to  indicate  that  schools  can  use  a  significant 
increase  in  Work-Study  funds? 
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Mr.  Longanecker.  Institutions  applying  for  Federal  Work-Study  funds  requested 
$2.7  billion  for  the  1994-95  academic  year,  for  which  only  $617  million  was  appropriated. 
This  provides  a  strong  indication  that  institutions  want  and  can  use  additional  funding  for  this 
program.  In  addition,  institutions  can  carry  up  to  10  percent  of  their  Work-Study  allocation 
forward  or  backward  one  year,  and  they  can  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  their  Work-Study 
allocations  to  their  SEOG  programs.  These  provisions  give  participating  schools  substantial 
flexibility  in  absorbing  the  proposed  $100  million  increase. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  much  Work-Study  funding  was  returned  at  the  end  of  last  year 
because  schools  could  not  use  it? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  For  academic  year  1991-1992,  the  most  recent  full  year  available, 
instimtions  remrned  $15  million  in  unused  Work-Study  funds.  Because  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  how  many  students  will  choose  to  reduce  their  hours  or  stop  working  entirely  as  the 
school  year  progresses,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  institutions  to  return  an  unused  portion 
of  their  Work-Study  allocation.  These  funds  are  reallocated  by  the  Department  to  other 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  statutory  guidelines,  or,  as  has  recently  been  the  case,  to  assist 
schools  and  students  affected  by  natural  disasters.  The  returned  funds  do  not  imply  in  any 
way  that  there  are  a  surplus  of  Work-Study  funds  on  the  Nation's  campuses. 

WORK-STUDY  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  schools  now  spend  5%  or  more  of  these  funds  on  community 
service? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  statutory  requirement  that  institutions  use  at  least  five  percent 
of  their  Federal  Work-Study  allocations  to  support  students  working  in  community  service 
does  not  become  effective  until  July  1,  1994.  Absent  such  a  requirement,  the  Department 
has  not  collected  information  on  the  use  of  Federal  Work-Study  funds  to  support  students 
employed  in  community  service.  We  will  begin  monitoring  such  activity  during  the  next 
academic  year,  however,  and  will  hold  all  institutions  not  granted  a  waiver  of  the  community 
service  provisions  to  the  statutory  5  percent  requirement. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  Cooperative  Education  program  is  proposed  for  elimination  on  the 
basis  that  it  has  achieved  its  purpose  of  demonstrating  this  work  experience  concept.  How 
many  institutions  operate  these  program  without  Federal  funding,  and  how  many  schools  do 
not  have  a  Cooperative  Education  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  In  1970,  there  were  only  195  Federally  supported  Cooperative 
Education  programs  in  the  country.  However,  at  present  over  700  of  the  approximately 
3,500  postsecondary  institutions  that  operate  programs  combining  work  experience  with 
academic  smdy  do  so  without  Federal  support.  Therefore,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  institutions  will  continue  this  concept  without  Federal  support. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  qualified  applications  did  you  receive  for  your  last 
competition  for  Cooperative  Education  and  how  many  proposals  were  funded? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  received  95  eligible  applications  under  the 
Cooperative  Education  Program  for  fiscal  year^l993.    Twenty  awards  were  made. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  Cooperative  Education  projects  will  have  their  funding 
eliminated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  5  year  grant  commitment  under  your  proposal? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Under  the  administration's  proposal,  163  projects  will  have  their 
funding  eliminated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  5  year  grant  commitment  period. 

NO  FUNDING  REQUEST  FOR  fflSPANIC-SERVING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Why  have  you  not  requested  funding  for  the  Section  316  Hispanic- 
Serving  Institutions  set-aside  under  Title  III,  Part  A,  Strengthening  Institutions? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  have  not  requested  separate  funding  for  Hispanic-Serving 
Institutions  (HSIs)  under  Title  III  because  these  institutions  have  successfully  competed  under 
the  Strengthening  Institution  Program  during  the  last  several  years.  For  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1993,  11  percent  of  the  total  funding  awarded  under  the  Part  A  program  was  awarded 
to  HSIs.  This  represents  the  second  highest  percentage  for  grant  awards  under  Part  A  to  any 
ethnic  group.  Overall,  26  of  the  Nation's  125  eligible  HSIs  received  support.  In  the  past, 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  specific  reserved  funding,  such  as  authorized  for  HSIs  by 
Section  316,  inhibits,  rather  than  expands,  oppormnities.  It  was  for  this  same  reason  that 
the  Department  recommended,  and  the  Congress  accepted,  the  department's  proposal  to 
remove  the  set-aside  in  the  statute  for  community  colleges. 

NO  FUNDING  REQUEST  FOR  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS  AND 
SUMMER  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTES 

Mr.  Natcher.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  have  not  requested  funding  for  the  foreign 
periodicals  and  summer  language  institutes? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  foreign  periodicals  and  summer  language  institutes  are 
relatively  low  priority  programs,  because  the  types  of  activities  that  they  support  can  be—and 
are-supported  under  other  international  education  programs,  such  as  National  Resource 
Centers  administered  by  the  Department.  When  the  activities  are  funded  as  part  of  these 
other  programs,  they  are  integrated  into  a  larger  project  context-serving  the  institution  and 
program  participants  more  effectively.  For  this  reason,  we  have  not  requested  separate 
funding  for  these  two  programs. 

NATIONAL  EARLY  INTERVENTION  SCHOLARSfflPS 
AND  PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr.  Natcher.  National  Early  Intervention  Scholarships  and  Partnerships  are  not  funded 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  take  a  significant  increase  in  funding  to  make  the  program  work. 
Do  you  have  any  ballpark  estimate  of  a  viable  program  funding  level? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  estimate  that  it  would  cost  approximately  $200  million  to 
involve  all  States  at  a  meaningful  award  level,  which  would  be  prohibitively  expensive  in  the 
current  budget  climate.  However,  as  part  of  our  effort  to  reform  the  Federal  student 
financial  aid  programs,  we  plan  to  look  at  the  NEISP  model  to  determine  if  we  can  modify 
or  replace  certain  of  our  existing  programs  to  build  on  this  approach  in  future  years. 
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STATE  SCHOLARSfflP  GUARANTEES 

Mr.  Natcher.   How  would  States  "guarantee"  financial  college  assistance? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  recently  published  a  Proposed  Rule  for  the  NEISP 
program,  that  would  allow  individual  States  to  determine  scholarship  funding  procedures. 
These  proposed  regulations  provide  great  flexibility  in  terms  of  approaches  that  the  States 
may  take,  but  require  that  each  State  submit  an  initial  plan  to  the  Secretary  as  part  of  its 
application,  which  must  include  the  State's  plans  for  implementing  both  the  early  intervention 
component  and  scholarship  "guarantee". 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSfflPS 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  policy  to  match  the  graduate  fellowships  to  the  assistance  level 
provided  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  caused  the  number  of  fellowships  to  decline 
in  1995.  How  much  funding  would  have  to  be  added  to  each  fellowship  program  to  maintain 
the  same  number  of  fellowships  in  1995  that  are  available  in  1994? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  estimate  that  it  would  cost  an  additional  $4,637,000  to  maintain 
the  same  number  of  fellowships  in  Harris  Fellowship  program  in  fiscal  year  1995  as  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  an  additional  $264,000  to  maintain  the  same  number  of  fellowships  in  the  Javits 
Fellowship  program,  and  an  additional  $2,844,000  to  maintain  the  same  number  of 
fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  program. 

TITLE  III,  PART  A 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  applications  did  you  have  for  Title  III,  Part  A  grants  last  year 
and  what  percentage  were  qualified  for  funding? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  received  473  eligible  applications  last  year  under 
the  Title  Ill-Part  A  Strengthening  Institutions  program  and  funded  a  total  of  73. 

FUNDING  INCREASES  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  well  can  TRIO  programs  absorb  significant  funding  increases  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  individual  projects? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Each  year  the  Department  receives  far  more  applications  for  TRIO 
awards  than  we  can  support.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  for  example,  we  received  over  1,100 
Student  Support  Services  applications  and  made  awards  to  701,  or  60  percent  of  those 
applications.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department  has  received  approximately  650  Talent 
Search  applications  so  far  and  300  applications  for  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (EOC). 
With  the  funds  currently  available,  we  will  be  able  to  make  300  Talent  Search  awards  and 
65  EOC  awards,  or  40  and  20  percent,  respectively,  of  applications  received. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  applications  received  should  be  funded.  Each  year, 
approximately  15  to  20  percent  of  applications  received  are  of  such  low  quality  and  have 
such  poor  prospects  for  success  that  we  would  not  wish  to  support  them,  regardless  of  the 
funding  available. 
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TRIO  PROGRAM  EVALUATIONS 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  are  the  components  of  the  TRIO  evaluation  you  plan  to  undertake, 
and  what  questions  will  you  be  looking  at? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Separate  evaluations  of  the  two  largest  TRIO  programs-Upward 
Bound  and  Student  Support  Services—are  in  progress.  In  addition,  a  preliminary  case-study 
evaluation  of  Talent  Search  has  begun.  The  evaluations  will  study  overall  program 
effectiveness  and  outcomes.  We  expect  that  the  evaluation  will  provide  us  with  important 
information  about  which  approaches  are  most  effective.  The  final  report  on  the  Student 
Support  Services  evaluation  is  due  in  March  1995;  the  Upward  Bound  evaluation  final  report 
is  expected  in  December  of  1996;  the  Talent  Search  preliminary  evaluation  report  will  be 
ready  in  September  of  1994. 

NO  FUNDING  FOR  THE  EISENHOWER  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  propose  to  eliminate  the  Eisenhower  leadership  program  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  poorly  focused  and  duplicates  activities  included  in  the  curricula  of 
postsecondary  institutions.   Can  you  give  some  examples  of  these  activities? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Eisenhower  Leadership  Development  program  is  intended  to 
stimulate  and  support  the  development  of  leadership  skills  among  new  generations  of 
American  college  students.  The  development  of  young  American  leaders  is  the  critical 
mission  of  every  institution  of  higher  education.  Many-  perhaps  most— institutions  of  higher 
education  have  programs  designed  specifically  to  develop  the  leadership  skills  of  their 
students.  Other  institutions  integrate  the  development  of  leadership  skills  into  the 
curriculum.  But  whether  they  foster  the  development  of  leadership  skills  through  special 
programs  or  integrated  into  the  curriculum,  leadership  development  is  clearly  a  responsibility 
that  goes  beyond  the  narrow  scope  of  a  small  Federal  categorical  grant  program. 

NO  FUNDING  REQUEST  FOR  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 
CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.  Your  proposal  to  eliminate  law  school  clinical  experience  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  law  schools  are  required  to  provide  such  opportunities  as  an  accreditation 
requirement.  Does  that  mean  that  all  grantees  of  this  program  would  operate  a  clinical 
experience  program  without  Federal  assistance? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Yes,  we  believe  that  all  grantees  would  operate  a  clinical  experience 
program  without  Federal  assistance,  because  it  is  an  accreditation  requirement. 

Mr.  Natcher.  F  )w  are  the  grant  funds  used,  and  where  there  is  an  existing  program, 
does  the  grant  expand  the  number  of  students  served  or  supplant  school  resources? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Schools  use  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  funds  to  pay  for 
administration  expenses  of  establishing,  expanding,  or  continuing  programs  to  provide 
clinical  experience  in  the  trial  of  actual  cases  for  law  students.  Institutions  are  prohibited 
from  using  Federal  funds  to  supplant  non-Federal  resources.  Therefore,  the  funds  permit 
institutions  to  serve  larger  numbers  of  students  and  offer  expanded  types  of  experiences  that 
students  can  be  involved  in. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  qualified  applications  did  you  receive  for  your  last 
competition  for  law  school  clinical  experience  and  how  many  proposals  were  funded? 
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Mr.  Longanecker.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  we  received  104  applications  for  funding  under 
the  Law  School  Clinical  experience  program.    Fifty-five  grants  were  made. 

fflSTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
CAPITAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Natcher.   The  budget  indicates  that  you  expect  the  Historically  Black  College  and 
University  Capital  Financing  Program  to  issue  its  first  bond  issue  this  year  for  about 
$20  million.    What  is  the  status  of  this  new  program,  and  what  remaining  steps  must  be 
completed  before  bonds  are  issued  and  loans  can  be  made? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  has  presented  the  operational  framework  for  the 
HBCU  Capital  Financing  Program  to  the  HBCU  Capital  Financing  Advisory  Board.  The 
Advisory  Board  is  expected  to  meet  April  4th  and  5th  and  from  that  meeting  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  credit  criteria,  the  duties  of  the  Designated  Bonding  Authority,  the  selection 
criteria  for  the  Designated  Bonding  Authority,  the  agreement  between  the  Department  and 
the  Designated  Bonding  Authority,  and  the  operation  of  the  escrow  account.  Once  the 
Advisory  Board  meets,  provides  advice  to  the  Department,  and  comes  to  closure  on  the  key 
operating  components  of  the  program,  the  Department  will  be  able  to  advertise  for,  and 
select,  a  Designated  Bonding  Authority.  The  Department  and  the  Designated  Bond  Authority 
will  work  together  to  finalize  plans  for  issuing  the  first  bonds  and  making  loans.  We  will 
keep  the  Committee  fully  informed  as  our  plans  are  developed  and  further  implementation 
steps  are  taken. 

SAVINGS  FROM  DIRECT  LOANS 

Mr.  Porter.  During  oral  testimony,  the  witnesses  stated  that  the  Department  expects 
to  realize  the  initial  5  year  savings  estimates  of  $4.2  billion  in  the  Direct  Loan  Program. 
However,  the  witnesses  stated  that  the  savings  are  not  reflected  in  the  1995  budget  tables. 
Where  are  these  savings  reflected  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  estimated  that  outlay  savings  resulting  from  the 
statutorily  phased-in  implementation  of  Direct  Loans  would  total 

$4.3  billion  over  the  period  1994-95  through  1998-99.  In  enacting  the  Student  Loan  Reform 
Act  of  1993,  Congress  sought  to  achieve  the  same  level  of  savings  through  a  phase-in  of 
Direct  Loans  and  cost-saving  changes  to  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  (FFEL) 
program.  The  savings  associated  with  the  Direct  Loans  implementation  and  changes  to  the 
FFEL  program  do  not  appear  in  the  budget.  The  budget  shows  costs  rather  than  savings. 
The  Department's  savings  estimates  result  from  a  comparison  between  projected  yearly  costs 
under  the  new  law  with  those  that  would  have  been  incurred  under  the  FFEL  program  had 
Direct  Loans  and  FFEL  changes  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Porter.  Given  the  differences  in  accounting  methods  used  for  the  FFEL  and  Direct 
Loan  programs,  what  are  the  Department's  estimates  of  actual  savings  by  year  and  why? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  There  are  no  differences  in  accounting  methodologies  between  the 
two  programs  with  respect  to  new  loan  volume.  Both  involve  estimating  the  present  value 
of  long-term  default  and  interest  subsidies  in  accordance  with  the  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990. 
Both  also  account  for  Federal  administration  costs  on  a  current  dollar  basis. 

Upon  passage  of  the  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  (SLRA)  of  1993,  the  Department  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  separately  estimated  that  the  Act  would  produce 
$4.3  billion  in  budget  outlay  savings  over  the  five-year  phase-in  period  compared  to 
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estimated  costs  for  the  same  period  under  the  pre-SLRA  FFEL  program.  By  year,  the 
budget  outlay  savings  would  be  $429  million  in  1994,  $583  million  in  1995,  $906  million 
in  1996,  $1.2  billion  in  1997,  and  $1 .2  billion  in  1998.  No  changes  in  program  or  economic 
conditions  have  altered  these  estimates.  The  $4.3  billion  in  savings  includes  Direct  Loan 
administration  and  transition  costs  and  reflects  both  FFEL  program  changes  and  savings 
attributable  to  the  Direct  Loan  program. 

INCOME  CONTINGENT  LOAN  REPAYMENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  What  is  the  projected  dollar  cost  of  non-repaid  loans  and  interest  under 
the  income  contingent  loan  program  by  year  of  initiation? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  has  not  finalized  policies  related  to  income 
contingent  repayments.  These  policies  are  subject  to  legislatively  mandated  negotiated 
rulemaking  procedures  which  are  still  underway.  Lacking  final  policies  the  Department 
cannot  estimate  the  number  of  participants  taking  the  ICL  repayment  option  or  the  cost.  The 
Department  and  negotiators,  however,  intend  to  produce  an  ICL  program  in  which  total 
non- repayments,  either  through  default  or  loan  write-offs,  would  be  the  same  or  lower  than 
under  the  standard  10-year  repayment  plan. 

In  designing  the  income  contingent  and  other  loan  repayment  plans  the  Department  is 
striving  to  develop  options  that  allow  each  borrower  to  select  an  option  most  appropriate  for 
his  or  her  circumstances.  Under  the  current  FFEL  program,  any  alternative  to  the  standard 
10-year  repayment  plan  is  rare,  and  is  granted  only  with  the  approval  of  the  lender  without 
necessarily  meeting  the  needs  of  borrowers. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Department  testified  that  because  the  income  contingent  repayment 
program  does  not  contain  a  cross-subsidization  mechanism,  it  will  have  no  self-selection 
effect.  However,  students  entering  relatively  high  paying  jobs  would  be  required  to  repay 
loans  more  quickly  than  under  the  traditional  repayment  option.  Under  these  circumstances, 
some  self-selection  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Has  the  Department  estimated  the 
magnitude  of  this  effect,  and  are  these  figures  included  in  the  budget  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  loan  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  of  1993  does  not  create  an  income 
contingent  repayment  plan  with  cross-subsidization  among  borrowers.  It  does,  however, 
permit  borrowers  to  "self-select"  from  among  several  loan  repayment  options,  including 
standard  (fixed-payment,  fixed-term),  graduated  (increasing  payments  over  a  fixed  or 
extended  term),  extended  (fixed  payments  for  an  extended  term)  and  income  contingent. 
Additionally,  a  borrower  may  ask  the  Secretary  for  an  alternative  repayment  plan  if  none  of 
the  above  options  is  appropriate  for  his  or  her  exceptional  circumstances. 

The  administration  strongly  supports  the  availability  of  multiple  repayment  plans  that 
permit  borrowers  to  choose  the  plan  that  best  suits  their  individual  circumstances.  We 
anticipate  that  the  availability  of  multiple  repayment  plans,  especially  income  contingency, 
will  ease  the  student  loan  repayment  burden.  Therefore,  we  encourage  and  expect  borrowers 
to  "self-select"  the  repayment  plan  that  best  suits  his  or  her  needs.  Our  costing  assumptions 
account  for  borrower  self-selection.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  self-selection  will  increase 
subsidy  costs  in  the  Direct  Loan  program. 
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Mr.  Porter.  If  so,  where  are  these  costs  reflected  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Under  Credit  Reform  rules,  the  estimation  of  costs  for  both 
the  FFEL  and  the  Direct  Loan  programs  involve  dozens  of  assumptions  about  such 
things  as  future  Treasury  interest  rates,  loan  volume,  and  average  length  of  time 
from  disbursement  to  repayment.  None  of  these  detailed  assumptions  appear 
separately  in  the  President's  Budget,  but  their  combined  effects  are  reflected  in  the 
yearly  subsidy  cost  estimates. 

TRANSITIONAL  GUARANTY  AGENCY 

Mr.  Porter.  It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the 
Department  may  enter  into  agreement  with  a  new  guaranty  agency  in  states  where 
the  Secretary  does  not  have  a  current  agreement.  However,  every  State  currently 
has  such  an  agreement.  Please  indicate  the  Department's  specific  authority  for 
establishing  an  agreement  with  the  new  transition  agency. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Guaranty  agencies  in  the  FFEL  program  include  both 
private  non-profit  organizations  and  agencies  of  State  government.  Under  the  Act, 
each  State  may  have  only  one  State  agency  participating  as  a  guaranty  agency;  but 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  private  non-profit  organizations  with  which  the 
Secretary  may  enter  into  guaranty  agreements. 

Section  428(c)(9)(F)(vii)  of  the  HEA  provides  that  if  a  guaranty  agency's  agree- 
ment is  terminated  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  "take  any  other 
action  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  ensure  the  continued  availability  of 
loans  made  under  the  [FFEL  program]."  The  Secretary  has  determined  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Transitional  Guaranty  Agency  (TGA)  is  necessary  to  ensure 
the  continued  availability  of  FFEL  program  loans.  The  Secretary  believes  that  a 
situation  may  arise  in  which  no  current  guaranty  agency  is  willing  or  able  to 
assume  the  loan  guaranties  and  servicing  obligations  of  other  agencies  that  are 
unable  to  survive.  In  this  situation,  the  TGA  will  be  able  to  perform  the  necessary 
role  of  assuming  these  obligations. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Higher  Education  Act  provides  that  new  guaranty  agencies 
receive  100%  reinsurance  on  defaulted  loans  for  five  years  regardless  of  default  rate. 
By  contrast,  existing  guarantors  are  reinsured  at  a  between  78%  and  98% 
depending  on  overall  default  rate.  Will  the  new  Transition  Agency  receive  100% 
reinsurance  during  its  first  five  years,  and  if  so,  how  much  additional  will  it  cost  to 
guaranty  loans  through  the  new  agency  rather  than  through  existing  guarantors? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  new  Transition  Guaranty  Agency  is  intended  to  act 
only  as  a  guarantor-of-last-resort.  The  Department  is  carefully  monitoring  the 
phase-in  of  the  Direct  Loan  program  to  minimize  disruption  in  student  loan  access 
and  hopes  never  to  utilize  the  new  loan  guarantor  functions  of  the  Transition 
Guaranty  Agency.  As  existing  guaranty  agencies  stop  guarantying  new  loans,  other 
existing  guarantors  are  expected  to  expand  operations  to  provide  services  to  all 
loans.  The  Transition  Guaranty  Agency  will  provide  coverage  only  in  instances 
where  the  current  guarantors  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  expanded 
guarantor  services.  Although  as  a  new  guarantor  under  the  law,  it  is  true  that  the 
TGA's  default  reinsurance  rate  would  be  100  percent-two  percent  higher  than  that 
of  existing  agencies-we  do  not  expect  the  TGA  to  be  called  upon  to  guarantee  any 
new  loans  and  thus,  there  are  no  material  reinsurance  costs  related  to  the  TGA. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PAYMENTS  TO  GUARANTY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Porter.  The  budget  request  includes  $345  million  for  administrative  costs 
associated  with  direct  lending,  including  $152  million  for  administrative  expense  allowances 
to  guaranty  agencies-estimated  to  be  1  percent  of  loan  volume.  Will  the  Department  pay 
these  allowances  in  a  timely  fashion  during  1995,  and  will  the  payments  be  based  on  the 
same  formula  that  is  currently  used?  If  not,  what  criteria  will  the  Department  use  to 
determine  payment  levels,  and  will  these  criteria  apply  equally  to  all  guarantors? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  will  be  paying  administrative  cost  allowances  in 
a  timely  manner  as  bills  are  received  from  guaranty  agencies.  As  you  know,  the  previous 
administrative  cost  allowance  (ACA),  fixed  at  1  percent  of  new  loan  dollar  volume,  was 
eliminated  by  the  Student  Loan  reform  Act  of  1993,  which  instead  authorized  "transition 
support  (including  administrative  costs)  for  the  expenses  of  guaranty  agencies  in  servicing 
outstanding  loans  and  in  guarantying  new  loans"  as  part  of  the  general  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Direct  Loan  program.  Due  to  time  constraints, 
however,  the  Department  continued  to  use  the  former  ACA  formula  for  fiscal  year  1994 
administrative  support  to  guaranty  agencies,  while  reserving  the  right  to  take  an  alternative 
approach  if  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  agency. 

For  future  years,  the  Department  will  continue  to  offer  transition  support  to  lenders  and 
guaranty  agencies  in  order  to  maintain  a  strong  guaranty  agency  network,  but  will  not 
necessarily  subsidize  the  survival  of  every  agency.  Since  both  the  guarantying  of  new  loans 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  outstanding  portfolio  generate  costs  for  the  agencies,  and  new 
loan  volume  will  decline  as  a  result  of  direct  lending,  a  new  formula  will  be  needed  to  ensure 
that  viability  of  a  strong  guaranty  agency  network.  The  Department  is  therefore  presently 
considering  a  number  of  possible  approaches  for  calculating  transitional  support  for  future 
years.  We  expect  to  announce  a  decision  this  spring,  so  that  the  guaranty  agencies  have 
adequate  time  to  make  future  plans.  Whatever  the  formula  for  fiscal  year  1995,  the 
Department  will  continue  to  make  the  payments  in  a  timely  fashion,  and  to  reserve  the  right 
to  deviate  from  the  formula  in  particular  cases. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  TRANSITION  GUARANTY  AGENCY 

Mr.  Porter.  During  oral  testimony,  the  witness  stated  that  the  transition  guaranty  agency  is 
not  intended  to  compete  with  existing  guarantors.  Does  that  mean  that  the  new  guarantor 
will  not  guaranty  new  loans  as  long  as  existing  guarantors  are  willing  to  guaranty  new  loans 
in  a  state  in  which  another  guarantor  terminates  operation? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Yes,  the  Transition  Guaranty  Agency  (TO A)  will  not  guaranty  new  loans 
as  long  as  existing  guarantors  are  able  and  willing  to  guaranty  loans.  The  TGA  will  only 
provide  guarantys  on  new  loans  as  a  guaranty  agency  of  last  resort.  If  other  existing 
guarantors  are  willing  and  able  to  guaranty  new  loans  in  a  state  in  which  another  guarantor 
terminates  operation,  they  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  before  the  Department  would 
turn  to  the  TGA. 

fflGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Does  the  $300  million  in  default  recoveries  by  HEAP  take  into  account 
collection  costs?  What  is  the  net  recovery  including  collection  costs? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  $300  million  received  from  the  reconstituted  board  of  the  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Foundation  (HEAP)  is  net  of  collection  costs.  The  $300  million  is  not. 
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however,  entirely  attributable  to  default  recoveries.  It  also  includes  a  small  proportion  from 
HEAF  reserve  funds. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  was  HEAF's  success  rate  in  preventing  delinquent  loans  from 
becoming  defaulted  loans  prior  to  and  after  folding? 

Mr.  Longanecker.    The  Department  does  not  have  this  information. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  has  been  alleged  that  HEAF  pursued  a  deliberate  strategy  of  allowing 
delinquent  loans  to  default  in  order  to  pursue  default  collections  for  which  it  could  retain 
higher  default  collection  fees.  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  that  strategy  was  subsequently  named  the  President  of  HEAF  and  may  continue 
to  be  employed  by  the  new  Transition  Guaranty  Agency.  Is  this  allegation  accurate,  and  if 
so,  is  it  consistent  with  the  Department's  recent  statement  that  "no  employee  responsible  for 
HEAF's  problems  remains  at  the  agency?" 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  has  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  allegation.  The 
current  HEAF  Board  was  selected  jointly  by  the  Department  and  Sallie  Mae,  with  the 
Department  naming  the  Chairman.  As  stated,  we  believe  no  employee  responsible  for 
HEAF's  problems  remains  at  the  agency,  and  therefore,  would  have  no  objection  to  any  of 
the  employees  currently  at  HEAF  being  employed  by  the  transition  guaranty  agency. 

Mr.  Porter.  Some  observers  of  the  HEAF  situation  have  suggested  that  HEAF's 
problems  were  due  in  large  part  to  a  weak  default  prevention  effort.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Department's  contract  with  Sallie  Mae  to  manage  the  HEAF  wind-down  tied  Sallie  Mae's 
fee  to  collections  with  no  adjustment  for  defaults.  This  contract,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
provided  an  incentive  to  allow  loans  to  default.  What  impact  did  this  unique  arrangement 
have  on  the  ability  of  HEAF  to  exceed  the  Peabody-Kidder  projections  regarding  collections? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  This  contract  did  not  include  incentives  specifically  tied  to 
collections.  Rather,  the  incentive  was  to  maximize  the  amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the 
winddown  period.  Loans  were  not  "allowed"  to  default  in  order  to  increase  collections.  In 
fact,  our  agreement  with  Sallie  Mae  provided  for  financial  penalties  to  be  assessed  against 
Sallie  Mae  if  HEAF  violated  program  regulations,  including  loan  collection  "due  diligence" 
requirements.  Sallie  Mae  fees  included  $3  million  per  year  for  management  services; 
guaranty  transfer  fees  of  15,  10,  and  5  basis  points  of  the  value  of  all  guarantys  transferred 
in  1991,  1992,  and  1993  respectively;  and  a  financial  performance  fee  equal  to 
10  percent  of  HEAF's  final  net  assets  in  excess  of  $150  million.  The  combined  sum  of  all 
fees,  however,  was  capped  at  320  million  for  the  three-year  winddown  period. 

DIRECT  LOAN  IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Briefly  highlight  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  Direct  Loan  Program 
that  would  reduce  the  loan  repayment  default  burden  on  students  and  their  parents. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  All  participants  in  the  Direct  Loan  program  will  benefit  from  a 
substantial  simplification  of  the  program  delivery  system,  three  aspects  of  which  should  help 
reduce  the  frequency  of  defaults.  First,  multiple  loans  made  to  an  individual  borrower  will 
be  consolidated  automatically.  Thus,  a  Direct  Loan  borrower  will  not  be  required  to  make 
several  payments  to  several  lenders  each  month.  Second,  Direct  Loans  will  not  be  sold  in 
a  secondary  market,  so  no  borrower  will  be  confused  about  who  holds  his  or  her  promissory 
note  or  where  to  send  payments.  Finally,  schools  acting  as  loan  originators  will  have 
enhanced  ability  to  adjust  loan  amounts  when  there  is  a  course  load  change  or  a  refund  is 
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due.     This  enhanced  ability  to  adjust  loan  amounts  may  eliminate  many  student-lender 
disputes  that,  when  left  unresolved,  result  in  defaults. 

In  addition  to  an  improved  delivery  system,  the  availability  of  multiple  loan  repayment 
options,  including  standard  (fixed-payment,  fixed-term),  graduated  (increasing  payments  over 
a  fixed  or  extended  term),  extended  (fixed  payments  for  an  extended  term)  and  income 
contingent  could  help  Direct  Loan  borrowers  avoid  default.  The  new  income  contingent 
repayment  will  allow  borrowers  to  repay  their  loans  as  percentage  of  their  income  over  time 
and,  therefore,  will  enable  borrowers  to  take  lower-paying  jobs  community  service  jobs  and 
still  afford  loan  repayments.  The  Department  will  encourage  borrowers  to  select  the 
repayment  plan  that  best  suits  their  individual  circumstances. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  understand  that  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  is  proceeding 
on  schedule.  What  feedback  are  you  getting  from  participating  institutions  about  the 
program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  have  had  nothing  but  positive  feedback  from  institutions 
participating  in  Direct  Loans  for  the  1994-95  academic  year.  These  institutions  have  been 
enthusiastic,  supportive,  and  understanding  as  we  have  proceeded  to  implement  the  program. 
Our  first  year  schools  are  our  best  ambassadors,  and  with  their  assistance,  we  can  ensure  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  program. 

PELL  GRANTS  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

Mr.  Stokes.  According  to  the  Congressional  Justification,  the  budget  request  for  the 
Pell  Grant  program  is  $6.5  billion,  and  that  the  maximum  award  would  increase  from  $2,300 
to  $2,400.  To  what  extent  are  dislocated  workers  getting  educational  retraining  support  from 
the  Pell  Grant  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Dislocated  workers  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Pell  Grant 
program  if  they  meet  the  student  eligibility  criteria  and  if  they  plan  to  attend  an  institution 
eligible  to  participate.  We  estimate  that  our  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  Pell  Grants  will 
provide  educational  retraining  assistance  to  approximately  73,000  dislocated  workers. 

PELL  GRANT  PARTICIPATION  TRENDS 

Mr.  Stokes.  With  respect  to  the  Pell  Grant  program,  you  indicated  that  student 
participation  is  increasing  less  rapidly  than  in  previous  years.  In  your  professional  judgment, 
how  do  you  interpret  this  change  in  trend,  what  signal  or  message  are  the  program 
participants  sending  to  the  administration? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  More  students  than  ever  before  are  applying  for  Pell  Grants,  but 
it  is  true  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  student  applications  is  in  decline.  The  Department 
believes  that  the  generally  improving  economy  is  a  principal  reason  for  the  slower  growth 
in  Pell  Grant  applications.  In  a  deteriorating  economy,  many  individuals  opt  for 
postsecondary  education  or  training  as  a  means  to  enhance  their  job  skills  in  order  to  gain 
a  competitive  advantage  in  a  tight  labor  market.  Also,  for  an  underemployed  or  unemployed 
person,  the  opportunity  cost  of  postsecondary  education  is  relatively  low.  That  is, 
individuals  with  low-paying  jobs  (or  none  at  all)  lack  a  strong  financial  incentive  to  remain 
in  such  a  job  and  are  more  likely  to  forego  that  employment  in  favor  of  postsecondary 
education  or  training.  In  an  improving  economy,  the  need  to  enhance  job  skills  through 
postsecondary  education  in  order  to  gain  employment  is  diminished.  As  a  result,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  Pell  Grant  applicants  would  also  decline. 
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In  the  years  immediately  following  the  1986  HEA  amendments,  Pell  Grant  applications 
increased  by  about  4  percent  annually.  Unanticipated  increases  in  the  number  of  applications, 
which  subsequently  led  to  the  funding  shortfall,  began  near  the  end  of  the  1990-91  academic 
year.  For  the  entire  1990-91  award  year,  applications  increased  by  more  than  5  percent  over 
the  previous  year.  This  trend  continued  in  1991-92  when  the  number  of  applications 
increased  by  almost  9  percent  over  the  prior  year. 

Applications  for  1992-93  increased  by  about  6  percent  over  1991-92.  Thus,  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  Pell  Grant  applications  began  to  decline  last  year.  Although  the 
current  year  (1993-94)  is  not  yet  complete,  it  appears  that  a  4  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  applications  can  be  expected.  We  have  estimated  growth  at  6  percent  for  1994-1995  and 
1995-1996.  The  latter  assumptions  may  be  high,  given  the  improving  economy,  but  we  want 
to  avoid  shortfalls  due  to  underestimates. 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  concerned  that  the  tremendous  financial  burden  already  placed  on 
disadvantaged  students  will  not  permit  them  to  fully  capitalize  on  the  community  service 
program.    Explain,  how  the  program  does  respond  to  this  concern? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  National  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993  established  a  new  agency, 
the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service  to  administer  the  national  and 
community  service  program.  By  performing  service  to  the  community,  disadvantaged 
students  can  have  up  to  $9,450  in  Federal  educational  loans  forgiven.  This  program,  when 
combined  with  Pell  Grants  and  income  contingent  Direct  Loan  repayments  should  expand  the 
opportunities  available  to  disadvantaged  students  to  finance  postsecondary  education. 
Because  the  program  will  work  in  concert  with  other  Federal  programs,  such  as  the  Federal 
Work-Study  program,  we  hope  to  make  it  possible  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  participate  in 
community  service  to  be  able  to  do  so.  In  general,  the  administration  has  been  attempting 
to  craft  a  program  that  will  be  accessible  to  everyone. 

fflSTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
CAPITAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  is  the  status  of  and  when  are  loans  expected  to  be  made  under  the 
HBCU  Capital  Financing  Program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  has  prepared  a  draft  Designated  Bonding  Authority 
Agreement  and  is  waiting  for  comments  on  the  Agreement  from  the  HBCU  Capital  Financing 
Advisory  Board.  The  HBCU  Capital  Financing  Advisory  Board  is  expected  to  provide 
recommendations  to  the  Department  during  or  soon  after  its  first  meeting,  which  is  scheduled 
for  April  4th  and  5th.   We  expect  to  make  loans  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

FEDERAL  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  TRIO  programs  not  only  meet  the  administration's  challenge  of  ensuring 
"access"  to  higher  education.  It  has  a  proven  track  record  in  succeeding  where  a  number 
of  programs  fail  in  terms  of  retention  and  graduation.  Yet,  the  budget  requested  for  the 
TRIO  program  does  not  recognize  TRIO's  success.  How  many  students  are  currently  served 
by  TRIO? 
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Mr.  Longanecker.  We  expect  that  the  Federal  TRIO  Programs  will  serve  approxi- 
mately 642,750  students  in  1994. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  does  this  compare  to  the  number  that  would  be  supported  under  the 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  request? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  administration's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for  the  Federal  TRIO 
Programs  would  provide  a  $17.8  million  increase  over  fiscal  year  1994.  With  this  increase, 
we  estimate  that  the  Federal  TRIO  Programs  will  serve  645,000  students  in  fiscal  year  1995- 
2,250  more  than  were  served  in  fiscal  year  1994.  In  addition,  a  portion  of  the  funding  for 
the  TRIO  programs  is  used  for  activities  to  improve  the  competency  of  the  TRIO  program 
staff.    The  1995  request  will  support  1,500  training  participants,  the  same  as  in  1994. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  many  students  that  qualify  for  TRIO  services  are  going  unfunded  in 
fiscal  year  1994  and  what  is  the  projected  fiscal  year  1995  number? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Data  on  the  number  of  unserved  students  who  qualify  for  Federal 
TRIO  services  are  not  available.  However,  each  year  the  Department  receives  far  more 
applications  for  TRIO  awards  than  we  can  support.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  for  example,  we 
received  over  1,100  Student  Support  Services  applications.  We  were  able  to  make  awards 
to  701  (60  percent)  of  those  applications.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  we  have  received 
approximately  650  Talent  Search  applications  so  far  and  300  applications  for  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers  (EOC).  With  the  funds  currently  available,  we  will  be  able  to  make  300 
Talent  Search  awards  and  65  EOC  awards,  or  40  and  20  percent,  respectively,  of 
applications  received. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  applications  received  should  be  funded.  Each  year, 
approximately  15  to  20  percent  of  applications  received  are  of  such  low  quality  and  have 
such  poor  prospects  for  success  that  we  cannot  support  them,  regardless  of  the  funding 
available. 

PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  administration  proposes  to  consolidate  funding  for  the  Women  and 
Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education  and  the  McNair  Post-baccalaureate 
Achievement  programs.  How  many  projects  were  funded  under  each  of  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  in  fiscal  year  1994? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  71  projects  were  supported  under  the  Women 
and  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education  and  68  projects  were  supported  under  the 
McNair  Post-baccalaureate  Achievement  program.  Approximately  the  same  number  will  be 
supported  under  both  programs  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  Stokes.   What  is  the  administration's  overhead  in  each  of  these  programs? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  administrative  overhead  attached  to  the 
two  programs.  Staff  that  work  on  the  two  programs  are  located  in  many  offices  in  the 
Department  including  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  the  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
the  Budget  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Grants  and  Contracts.  In  total,  we  estimate  that  as 
many  as  2.3  full-time-equivalent  positions  are  dedicated  to  each  program-roughly,  $122,000 
per  program.  Peer  review  costs  vary  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  application  cycle 
and  the  number  of  applications  received.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  we  estimate  that  $59,000  will 
be  needed  for  peer  review  costs  for  Women  and  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate 
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Education.  No  competition  is  being  held  in  fiscal  year  1994  under  the  McNair  program  but 
a  similar  amount  would  be  needed  if  a  competition  were  being  held.  These  costs  could  be 
reduced  by  at  least  a  third  if  our  proposal  to  consolidate  the  two  programs  were  enacted. 

HBCUS  IN  THE  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  extent  will  the  Nation's  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  related  community  colleges  participate  in  the  School-to-Work  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  hope  and  expect  that  State  and  local  School-to-Work  partner- 
ships will  include  full  collaborative  relationships  with  local  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Since  School-to-Work  programs  will  typically  involve  students  in  the  last  2  years  of 
high  school  and  the  first  1  or  2  years  of  college,  we  also  expect  that  community  colleges, 
including  historically  black  community  colleges,  will  play  a  big  role  in  designing  and 
operating  State  and  local  School-to-Work  systems.  Community  colleges  offer  both  academic 
and  occupational  skill  training  and  the  curriculum  can  be  designed  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  local  economy. 

FUNDING  INCREASE  IN  THE  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Both  the  budget  justification  and  the  opening  statement  pay  tribute  to  the 
administration's  expressed  commitment  to  higher  education.  In  fact,  these  documents  state 
that  the  budget  request  for  the  Department  of  Education  is  a  7  percent,  or  a  $1.7  billion, 
increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1994  level.  If  the  7  percent  increase  had  been  provided  for 
TRIO  programs  as  opposed  to  the  requested  4.3  percent  provided,  how  many  additional 
students  could  be  served? 

Mr.  Longanecker:  If  a  7  percent  increase  were  provided  for  the  Federal  TRIO 
Programs  in  fiscal  year  1995,  we  could  serve  approximately  17,000  additional  students. 

HBCU  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

Mr.  Stokes.  If  the  7  percent  increase  had  been  provided  for  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities,  what  programs  enhancements  could  be  implemented? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Under  our  budget  request  for  the  Strengthening  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  program,  the  average  amount  provided  to  each  institution  would 
total  $1,061,500.  If  a  7  percent  increase  were  provided  for  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities,  the  average  amount  provided  to  each  institution  would  increase  by  $16,200  to 
an  average  of  $1,077,750.  As  institutions  have  considerable  flexibility  in  utilizing  these 
funds,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  enhancements  they  might  make  to  their  programs. 
However,  projects  to  improve  financial  management  and  academic  programs  are  typical. 

ADMINISTRATION  COMMITMENT  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  budget  justification  states  that  the  Department  is  maintaining  its 
commitment  to  ensuring  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  all  students.  In  fact,  since 
1965,  the  Federal  Government  has  accepted  responsibility  for  encouraging  greater  equity  in 
higher  educational  opportunity.  By  investing  in  student  assistance  and  programs  like  TRIO 
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in  the  sixties  and  early-seventies,  we  encouraged  many  low-income  and  minority  students  to 
attend  and  graduate  from  college.  Since  1976,  that  investment  has  inclined,  and  with  it 
enrollment  and  college  graduation  rates  of  low-income  students. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  priority  does  increased  investment  in  higher  educational  opportunity 
have  for  the  Clinton  administration? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Increasing  the  Nation's  investment  in  higher  education  opportunities 
and  equalizing  higher  education  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens  is  a  very  high  priority  for  the 
administration.  Our  commitment  to  access  is  clearly  evident  in  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget. 
We  have  requested  funding  to  assist  a  record  number  of  students  pursuing  postsecondary 
education—and  our  budget  proposes  major  increases  in  grant  aid,  which  is  particularly 
important  to  increasing  college  participation  of  disadvantaged  students. 

The  administration's  proposed  budget  would  provide  $1.2  billion  more  aid  to  students 
in  academic  year  1995-96  than  in  academic  year  1994-95.  Our  request  of  $6.5  billion  for 
the  Pell  Grant  program  would  support  a  record  4. 1  million  recipients  and  would  increase  the 
maximum  award  by  $100.  Our  requested  $100  million  increase  for  the  Work-Study  program 
would  allow  us  to  expand  the  program  to  serve  116,000  additional  recipients. 

fflGHER  EDUCATION  VERSUS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  administration  is  increasing  emphasis  on  vocational  education  while 
it  is  decreasing  its  emphasis  on  higher  education.  In  your  professional  judgment,  does  the 
proposal  send  a  negative  message  to  disadvantaged  students  regarding  higher  education 
expectation?   Elaborate. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  First,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  administration's  initiative  to 
improve  vocational  education  in  no  way  reflects  a  decreased  emphasis  on  higher  education— 
as  our  1995  request  to  support  a  record  number  of  postsecondary  students  clearly  indicates. 
Effective,  targeted  vocational  education  and  world-class  higher  education  are  both  essential 
to  ensuring  our  Nation's  competitiveness  in  the  world  marketplace.  Vocational  education  and 
higher  education  complement  one  another-together,  they  provide  all  our  students  with 
choices  and  opportunities  to  be  productive,  contributing  members  of  society. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  is  overwhelmingly  positive  in  its 
implications  for  disadvantaged  students  of  all  types-the  college-bound,  those  who  will  soon 
enter  the  workforce,  and  those  already  in  the  workforce  who  wish  to  improve  their  skills. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  worked  to  reform  our  vocational  education  programs  and 
assist  non-college-bound  students  transition  into  the  workplace  through  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act,  the  administration  is  requesting  substantially  increased  funding  for  the 
Federal  student  financial  aid  programs-a  major  source  of  postsecondary  "access"  for 
minority  and  disadvantaged  students.  Our  request  would  provide  a  4.5  percent  increase  in 
aid  to  almost  6.7  million  students,  including  a  record  4.1  million  students  under  the 
Department's  most  need-focused  program-Pell  Grants.  We  have  also  proposed  to  increase 
the  maximum  Pell  Grant  by  $100-targeting  greater  resources  to  the  neediest  students  in  a 
program  in  which  over  50  percent  of  the  funds  go  to  students  with  family  incomes  below 
$10,000.  Finally,  we  have  proposed  increases  in  our  two  largest  institutional  programs 
serving  disadvantaged  sUidents-the  Federal  TRIO  Programs  and  Title  III. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  MALES 

Mr.  Stokes.   College  enrollment  of  African  American  males  has  already  declined 
5  percent.    What  is  being  done  to  prevent  further  decline  and  to  turn  the  trend  upward? 
What  is  really  needed  and  can  be  done,  in  your  professional  judgment? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  In  light  of  disturbing  statistics  such  as  the  one  you  cite,  the 
administration  believes  that  it  is  critically  important  to  begin  to  increase  the  level  of  grant 
support  provided  to  postsecondary  students.  There  is  a  consensus  in  the  research  community 
that  a  direct  correlation  exists  between  increased  grant  aid  and  increased  rates  of  college 
participation  among  disadvantaged  students.  Our  1995  budget,  therefore,  requests  funds  to 
increase  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  award  to  $2,400. 

This  increase  in  award  level,  as  well  as  our  proposed  overall  increases  in  funding  for 
student  financial  assistance  should  be  of  particular  benefit  to  African  American  males,  who 
participate  in  the  Federal  smdent  financial  assistance  programs— particularly  the  Pell  Grant 
program— in  large  numbers.  In  1989-90,  43  percent  of  African  American  males  who  were 
enrolled  in  college  received  some  form  of  Title  IV  student  financial  aid-compared  to 
25  percent  of  all  enrolled  males.  Thirty-three  percent  of  African  American  males  enrolled 
in  college  in  that  year  received  Pell  Grants— compared  to  16  percent  of  all  enrolled  males. 

In  addition  to  increasing  support  of  Pell  Grants,  our  1995  budget  contains  a  number  of 
proposals  aimed  at  increasing  the  accessibility  of  postsecondary  education  to  disadvantaged 
and  minority  students.  For  example,  funding  for  the  Work-Study  program  would  increase 
by  $100  million,  adding  116,000  new  recipients.  The  volume  of  Direct  Student  Loans  will 
increase  dramatically-streamlining  the  way  that  students  receive  loan  assistance.  Also,  the 
Department  will  begin  offering  borrowers  a  variety  of  student  loan  repayment  options, 
including  income-contingent  repayment,  that  will  ease  repayment  burden. 

Overall,  Federal  aid  available  to  students  in  award  year  1995-96  would  increase  by  $1.2 
billion  over  the  award  year  1994-95  level. 

The  Department's  two  largest  programs  of  outreach  and  support  assistance  to 
institutions  serving  disadvantaged  students— the  Federal  TRIO  and  Title  III  Institutional  Aid 
Programs-would  receive  significant  funding  increases-4.3  percent  and  5.4  percent, 
respectively,  over  1994. 

In  the  long  term,  additional  steps  are  needed  to  increase  the  participation  of  African 
Americans  in  higher  education.  First,  I  believe  we  must  improve  the  quality  of  the 
preparation  students  receive  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level.  This  issue  is  being 
addressed  by  the  administration  through  the  recently  enacted  Goals  2000  legislation  and  our 
proposals  to  reauthorize  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

We  must  also  confront  the  issue  of  racial  relations  on  campus  if  we  are  to  increase  the 
college-going  rate  among  African  Americans.  The  Department  is  addressing  this  issue  by 
using  some  of  the  increase  requested  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education  to  study  problems  in  the  "campus  climate"  at  institutions  of  higher  education.  If 
we  are  to  ensure  that  all  students  realize  their  full  potential,  we  must  be  able  to  assure  that 
minority  smdents  are  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  academic  life  of  any  of  our  Nation's 
3,000  colleges  and  universities. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  must  look  carefully  at  our  student  financial  aid  programs  to 
ensure  that  they  are  working  effectively  to  target  limited  resources.  The  administration  plans 
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to  submit  proposals  in  the  near  future  to  further  reform  the  Federal  student  financial  aid 
programs. 

EXPANSION  OF  FEDERAL  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  administration's  often  stated  position  that  "all 
children  can  learn. "  For  that  reason,  I  understand  the  priority  you  place  on  establishing  high 
standards  and  enabling  all  children  to  meet  those  standards.  However,  I  believe  that  it  is 
equally  critical  that  children  who  meet  the  high  standards  we  establish  for  them  have  an 
opportunity  to  realize  their  full  potential.  For  that  reason,  programs  like  TRIO  which  not 
only  encourage  our  children  and  youth  to  attend  college  and  help  to  ensure  their  graduating, 
but  also  encourage  their  pursuit  of  advanced  degrees  are  extremely  important.  Why  aren't 
you  recommending  that  we  extend  TRIO  services  to  a  higher  percentage  of  those  eligible? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  First,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1995 
request  for  the  Federal  TRIO  Programs  would  extend  TRIO  services  to  approximately  2,250 
more  students  than  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

As  far  as  funding  increases  in  future  years  are  concerned,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
anecdotal  evidence  that  the  TRIO  programs  have  been  successful  in  encouraging 
disadvantaged  students  to  complete  high  school  and  enter  college.  Little  is  known,  however, 
about  which  strategies  and  approaches  are  most  effective.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
requested,  and  Congress  has  appropriated,  funds  to  conduct  thorough  evaluations  of  these 
important  programs.  This  type  of  evaluation  effort  is  especially  important  in  light  of  Federal 
fiscal  constraints,  when  scarce  Federal  dollars  must  be  allocated  with  extreme  care  and  must 
achieve  maximum  results.  The  Federal  TRIO  Programs  represent  a  considerable  investment- 
-we  spend  more  than  $3,500  annually  per  participant  in  the  Upward  Bound  program— more 
than  half  again  the  amount  spent  per  pupil  by  our  Nation's  public  schools. 

Currently,  separate  evaluations  of  the  two  largest  TRIO  programs-Upward  Bound  and 
Student  Support  Services— are  under  way.  In  addition,  a  preliminary  case-study  evaluation 
of  Talent  Search  has  begun.  The  evaluations  will  focus  on  overall  program  effectiveness  and 
outcomes  and  will  provide  us  with  important  information  about  which  approaches  are  most 
effective.  These  data  will  enable  us  to  make  informed  policy  and  budgetary  decisions  in 
future  years.  The  final  report  on  the  Student  Support  Services  evaluation  is  due  in  March 
1995;  the  Upward  Bound  evaluation  final  report  is  expected  in  December  of  1996;  the  Talent 
Search  preliminary  evaluation  report  will  be  ready  in  September  of  1994. 

TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  Serrano.  A  program  that  I  take  a  particular  interest  in  is  the  Teacher  Corps.  As 
you  may  know,  I  sponsored  the  Teacher  Opportunity  Corps  bill  that  was  incorporated  in  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992. 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  was  designed  to  enable  paraprofessionals  working  in 
schools  that  serve  disadvantaged  students  in  teacher  shortage  areas  to  become  certified 
teachers  through  part-time  and  summer  study. 

This  kind  of  program  meets  a  number  of  national  needs.  It  increases  the  numbers  of 
teachers  in  teacher  shortage  areas.  It  targets  schools  where  poverty  is  highest  and  student 
achievement  is  lowest.  It  offers  paraprofessionals  opportunities  to  become  professionals  - 
to  get  "better  jobs",  which  is  one  of  the  President's  national  goals,  as  described  by  the  Labor 
Department.  And,  since  many  paraprofessionals  are  members  of  minority  groups,  it  provides 
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opportunities  for  minorities  both  to  better  themselves  and  to  work  in  communities  where  they 
can  have  a  positive  impact  as  educators  and  as  role  models.  Please  describe  what  the 
Department  is  doing  with  the  funds  provided  for  the  Teacher  Corps  program  in  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  is  preparing  a  notice  inviting  applications  for  new 
awards  for  fiscal  year  1994  under  the  Teacher  Corps  Program.  The  notice  is  scheduled  for 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  on  May  15,  1994.  The  deadline  date  for  receipt  of 
applications  will  be  June  30,  1994.  Successful  applicants  will  be  notified  in  September  1994. 

Mr.  Serrano.  The  Department  requests  no  funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps  in  fy  1995. 
The  budget  justification  says  the  rationale  for  this  is  that  the  Teacher  Corps  program  "is 
administratively  complex  and  duplicates  to  a  large  extent  services  provided  under  the  Douglas 
Teacher  Scholarships  program." 

Please  explain  what  about  this  program  is  excessively  "administratively  complex." 
How  might  the  administrative  burden  be  reduced  while  assuring  that  the  program's  goals  are 
met? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  burden  on  state  applicants  to  provide  very  specific  and  detailed 
information  about  essentially  each  local  school  district  in  the  State  is  one  example  of  the 
program's  complexity.  The  number  of  "Special  Rules"  and  "Special  Considerations" 
specified  by  statute  further  complicate  the  program  for  State  applicants.  Finally,  the  tracking 
provisions  for  students  receiving  assistance  under  a  Teacher  Corps  grant  and  the  repayment 
provisions  for  those  students  not  meeting  their  teaching  obligation  add  to  the  program's 
already  heavy  administrative  requirements  for  both  the  States  and  the  Department. 

Mr.  Serrano.  While  the  services  provided  by  the  Teacher  Corps  may  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarships  Program,  the  target  population  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  same.  The  Teacher  Corps  is  aimed  at  high  school  graduates  or  equivalents  who 
are  already  in  the  workplace  as  paraprofessionals  in  school  with  work  and  family 
responsibilities  that  prevent  them  from  being  full  time  smdents.  Please  also  explain  how  the 
Douglas  program  serves  these  people. 

Mr.  Longanecker:  The  two  programs  share  a  common  purpose  of  increasing  the 
number  of  committed  and  talented  individuals  who  wish  to  teach.  The  target  population  for 
the  Douglas  program  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  that  for  Teacher  Corps  and  Douglas 
scholars  must  be  full-time  students.  However,  I  expect  that  most  students  eligible  for 
Teacher  Corps  also  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for  Douglas.  As  you  know,  part-time  students 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  assistance  from  other  Title  IV  programs,  too. 

I  also  would  note  that  the  Douglas  statute  gives  specific  special  consideration  in 
awarding  funds  to  many  of  the  students  that  the  Teacher  Corps  program  also  targets:  those 
intending  to  teach  in  inner  city  or  rural  schools,  and  those  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
including  ethnic  or  racial  minorities  or  applicants  who  have  disabilities. 

STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

Mr.  Serrano.  Research  conducted  by  the  Department  and  others  indicates  that  students 
receiving  grants  are  more  likely  to  persist  in  college  than  those  receiving  loans.  Research 
also  shows  that  without  sufficient  grant  funding,  low-income  students  borrow  more  and 
default  more  on  loans.    Yet,  the  Department  proposes  no  FY  1995  funding  for  the  State 
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Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  and  National  Early  Intervention  Scholarship  and  Partnership 
(NEISP)  programs.  Concerns  have  been  expressed  about  whether  and  how  the  needs  of  low- 
income  students  can  be  met  without  funds  from  these  programs. 

With  regard  to  SSIG,  officials  of  the  New  York  State  Higher  Education  Services 
Corporation  (NYSHESC)  point  out  that,  while  its  statute  says  SSIG's  purpose  is  to  assist 
states  in  providing  grants  to  needy  students,  the  Department  justifies  ending  the  program  by 
saying  SSIG  has  accomplished  its  mission  by  encouraging  all  states  to  start  up  grant 
programs  for  needy  students.  Would  you  comment  for  the  record  on  the  purpose  of  the 
SSIG  program  and  on  whether  its  goals  have  been  accomplished? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  According  to  the  statute,  the  SSIG  program  is  intended  to  "make 
incentive  grants  available  to  States  to  assist  States  in  providing  grants"  to  eligible  students. 
Prior  to  the  program's  first  authorization,  only  29  States  provided  need-based  student  grants. 
Now,  however,  all  the  States  do  so.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  program's  purpose  has 
been  achieved.  Furthermore,  State  contributions  routinely  exceed  the  program's  statutory 
matching  requirement,  and  have  continued  to  grow  in  recent  years  even  as  Federal  funding 
for  SSIG  has  decreased  or  remained  level. 

Mr.  Serrano.  The  NYSHESC  officials  also  point  to  statistical  data  compiled  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs  (NASSGP)  showing  that,  for 
at  least  26  States,  Federal  SSIG  funds  assist  in  providing  grants  averaging  51,000  to  students 
whose  family  incomes  average  less  than  $12,000,  and  that  without  Federal  SSIG  funds 
several  States  would  have  to  terminate  their  grant  program.  Have  you  reviewed  the 
NASSGP  data,  and  can  you  comnient  on  the  likelihood  of  States  terminating  their  grant 
programs  without  Federal  SSIG  support? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  am  familiar  with  the  NASSGP  data.  However,  I  disagree  with 
their  conclusions  that  States  will  terminate  need-based  student  grants  if  SSIG  is  not  funded. 
Even  without  Federal  funding  for  SSIG,  I  believe  few  if  any  States  participating  in  the 
program  would  decrease  or  eliminate  their  contributions.  Fifty-two  of  the  55  States  with 
SSIG  programs  overmatch  the  Federal  contribution,  in  many  cases  substantially,  and  data 
cited  in  NASSGP's  study  show  that  State  funding  for  even  the  26  smallest  SSIG  programs 
either  increased  or  remained  level  in  75  percent  of  the  years  studied,  regardless  of  Federal 
funding  levels.  I  believe  that  in  most  cases.  States  are  likely  to  increase  their  own  funding 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Federal  dollars. 

NATIONAL  EARLY  INTERVENTION  SCHOLARSfflPS 
AND  PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr.  Serrano.  Demographic  studies  confirm  the  need  for  more  mentoring  and 
counseling  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  high-risk  students  will  drop  out  of  high  school,  and 
more  grant  aid  to  provide  such  students  with  opportunities  for  higher  education.  Why,  then, 
does  the  Department  request  no  funds  for  NEISP,  which  extends  TRIO-  and  "I  Have  a 
Dream"-type  opportunities  to  students  nationwide? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  While  we  agree  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  NEISP-type  services, 
our  estimate  of  the  costs-approximately  $200  million  to  involve  all  States  at  a  meaningful 
award  level-would  be  prohibitively  expensive  in  the  current  budget  climate.  However,  as 
part  of  our  effort  to  reform  the  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs,  we  plan  to  look  at 
the  NEISP  model  to  determine  if  we  can  modify  or  replace  certain  of  our  existing  programs 
to  build  on  the  "I  Have  a  Dream"  approach. 
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FUNDING  FOR  STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

Ms.  DeLauro.  The  Department  is  proposing  to  eliminate  funding  for  the  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  program.  This  program  encourages  States  to  appropriate  funds  to  provide 
grants  to  their  neediest  students. 

In  many  senses,  the  SSIG  program  is  a  model  of  what  President  Clinton  is  trying  to  do 
in  many  areas,  because  it  leverages  every  Federal  dollar  with  a  1  to  1  match  of  State  money. 
As  the  Department  points  out  in  its  justification,  many  States  substantially  "overmatch"  their 
Federal  SSIG  allocation  giving  the  Federal  Government  an  even  greater  leveraging  ratio  for 
its  contributions. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  average  family  income  of  SSIG  grant  recipients  is  $12,000.  Is 
that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Yes,  the  average  family  income  of  SSIG  grant  recipients  is  $12,000. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  You've  stated  that  there  is  no  more  need  to  "encourage  States  to 
provide  need-based  student  financial  aid  when  all  States  currently  provide  such  aid."  What 
does  the  Department  expect  will  happen  in  the  17  States  where  SSIG  makes  up  over  20 
percent  of  all  need-based  dollars  awarded  to  their  students? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  States  participating  in  the  SSIG 
program,  including  the  17  you  mention,  will  make  up  for  the  minimal  loss  of  Federal  award 
money  with  increased  State  contributions. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Do  you  expect  that  these  States  can  make  up  this  difference,  or  will  the 
neediest  students  in  these  States  have  to  just  find  a  way  to  make  do? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  believe  that  most  of  the  States  participating  in  the  SSIG 
program,  including  the  17  where  SSIG  makes  up  over  20  percent  of  all  need-based  student 
grant  awards,  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Federal  award  money.  While  Federal  SSIG 
funding  has  decreased  or  remained  level  in  recent  years.  State  need-based  aid  to 
undergraduate  students  has  continued  to  expand.  This  suggests  a  considerable  State-level 
commitment  to  need-based  aid  regardless  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Doesn't  the  Department's  proposed  program  elimination  translate 
directly  into  a  smaller  number  of  students  served  in  these  States,  and  possibly  even  outright 
elimination  of  the  State  grant  program?  For  example,  looking  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
SSIG  funds  make  up  49  percent  of  all  need-based  funding.  Where  does  the  Department 
anticipate  District  of  Columbia  students  will  be  able  to  turn  if  the  SSIG  program  is  cut? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  As  you  point  out,  Federal  SSIG  funds  make  up  almost  half  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  need-based  grant  program.  It  is  possible  that  without  a  Federal  SSIG 
contribution,  the  District  may  choose  to  reduce  awards  or  make  grants  to  fewer  students 
through  its  State  grant  program.  Students  adversely  affected  by  such  reductions  should  work 
with  the  financial  aid  officers  at  their  schools  to  adjust  their  student  aid  package  accordingly, 
possibly  through  additional  institutional  aid  or  Federal  campus-based  aid  or  student  loans. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  District  of  Columbia  will  increase  its  funding  of  need-based  grants. 
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Ms.  DeLauro.  Has  the  Department  made  a  determination  of  what  level  of  reduction 
in  grant  availability  in  these  17  States  will  be  caused  by  the  elimination  of  the  SSIG 
program?  Could  you  provide  an  estimate  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  reductions  to  student  grant 
awards.  States,  including  these  17,  will  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Federal  funds.  In  1992-93, 
these  17  States  received  a  combined  total  of  approximately  $10.8  million  in  Federal  SSIG 
allotments  while  the  States  themselves  provided  over  $17  million  in  matching  funds-an 
overmatch  of  more  than  $6  million. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  In  States  that  have  overmatched  the  Federal  SSIG  contribution,  has  the 
Department  calculated  whether  the  elimination  of  the  program  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
funds  contributed  by  these  States  to  their  respective  grant  programs?  Could  you  provide  an 
estimate  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Funding  decisions  by  the  52  States  that  overmatched  their  1992-93 
Federal  funds  will  be  made  by  each  State's  legislature.  We  have  no  way  to  predict  these 
decisions  with  precision.  Based  on  past  performance,  however,  I  believe  that  most  of  these 
States  will  increase  their  contributions  to  their  State  grant  programs  to  offset  the  loss  of 
Federal  funds. 


Thursday,  March  24,  1994. 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

WITNESSES 

MARSHALL  S.  SMITH,  UNDER  SECRETARY 

NORMA  V.  CANTU,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

JAMES  B.  THOMAS,  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

SALLY  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  BUDG- 
ET 

THOMAS  P.  SKELLY,  DIRECTOR,  BUDGET  SYSTEMS  DIVISION,  BUDGET 
SERVICE 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  [presiding].  Today  we  resume  the  hearing. 
First  we  will  take  Departmental  Management  with  Marshall 
Smith.  Do  you  have  a  statement? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Thank  you. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 
I  am  accompanied  by  Ms.  Norma  Cantu,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Civil  Rights  on  my  left.  Mr.  James  Thomas,  Inspector  General 
on  my  far  left.  Tom  Skelly  and  Sally  Christensen  from  the  Budget 
Office  of  the  Department. 

I  have  a  short  statement  and  I  would  like  to  submit  the  longer 
statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Good. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  In  today's  testimony,  I  would  like  to  up- 
date the  committee  on  our  ongoing  management  improvements  and 
provide  a  brief  overview  of  our  request  for  2.1  percent  increase  in 
our  funds  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Our  management  goal  within 
the  Department  is  to  become  a  high-performance,  client-focused 
model  Federal  agency  in  which  employees  have  the  capacity  to  do 
their  parts  in  providing  national  leadership  and  assistance  to 
States  and  local  schools  in  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals. 

We  started  by  focusing  clearly  on  our  mission  of  ensuring  equal 
access  to  education  and  promoting  educational  excellence  for  all  of 
the  64  million  students  who  attend  over  120,000  schools  at  all  lev- 
els of  education.  Our  mission  underlies  the  substantive  priorities 
that  are  set  out  in  the  legislation  now  before  Congress:  Groals  2000, 
School-to- Work,  Safe  Schools,  and  reauthorizations  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement. 

As  you  have  heard  at  the  other  hearings,  the  Direct  Student 
Loan  program  is  on  track  to  begin  in  July.  We  selected  104  schools 
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to  participate  in  the  first  year  and  awarded  the  servicing  contract 
ahead  of  schedule.  We  have  offered  computer  assistance  and  train- 
ing for  the  student  aid  officers  at  the  schools.  We  have  worked 
closely  with  all  interested  parties  to  negotiate  rules  and  regulations 
to  arrive  at  the  best  method  of  operations.  We  are  revising  com- 
puter systems  and  arranging  for  customer  service  lines.  We  hired 
excellent  managers  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  hiring  staff  to  ad- 
minister the  program  internally. 

While  the  Direct  Loans  program  is  starting  up,  we  are  also  in- 
creasing our  efforts  to  improve  our  management  of  the  other  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  We  are  increasing  program  reviews,  deterring 
school  and  student  abuses  of  the  program,  improving  our  data  sys- 
tems, and  making  sure  that  students  have  quality  opportunities  in 
postsecondary  education. 

In  addition,  we  are  already  having  success  with  reducing  default 
costs.  They  peaked  in  1991  at  $3.6  billion.  By  1993,  these  fell  to 
$2.6  billion,  and  in  1995,  we  estimate  that  they  will  be  down  to 
$2.3  billion.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  improving  our  net  collections 
on  defaults,  so  the  Department's  net  costs  of  the  defaults,  after  col- 
lections, will  decHne  from  the  high  of  $2.8  biUion  in  1991  to  $1.6 
billion  in  1993  and,  we  estimate,  to  only  $0.8  billion  in  1995. 

The  management  of  our  student  aid  programs  often  gets  the 
most  attention  and  visibility,  but  we  are  also  taking  action  to  im- 
prove management  in  other  parts  of  the  Department  to  enable  us 
to  provide  better  support  and  services  to  local  school  districts  and 
States.  This  takes  a  coordinated  management  effort.  The  Secretary 
has  designated  Deputy  Secretary  Kunin  to  interweave  these  man- 
agement reforms  with  our  program  priorities.  She  has  set  up  an  in- 
ternal committee  structure  to  institutionalize  the  efforts  and  to  get 
senior  political  and  career  employees,  including  union  representa- 
tives, to  resolve  management  issues  and  implement  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's National  Performance  Review  proposals. 

Together  with  my  office.  Governor  Kunin  has  also  led  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Department's  first  comprehensive  strategic  plan. 
The  planning  process,  along  with  greater  information  sharing 
among  employees  and  responses  to  two  recent  surveys  of  all  em- 
ployees, will  help  the  entire  Department  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  how  to  provide  better  services  to  students  and  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  these  accomplishments  to  your  attention 
because  without  the  support  of  this  committee,  they  would  not  have 
been  possible.  In  1995,  however,  the  Department  will  face  even 
more  challenges  and  increased  workload  to  implement  the  Direct 
Student  Loan  program  and  legislative  initiatives  such  as  (roals 
2000,  the  joint  Education-Labor  effort  on  School-to-Work,  and  the 
restructuring  of  the  many  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  programs.  We  are  committed  to  carrying  out  those  new  roles 
and  we  hope  for  your  continued  support. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  quick  overview  of  the  salaries  and  expenses 
budget.  To  administer  240  educational  assistance  programs,  we  are 
requesting  a  total  of  $535.8  million  in  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity for  1995.  This  is  an  increase  of  $11.1  million  or  2.1  percent, 
above  1994.  This  number  excludes  the  $345  milHon  in  permanent 
authority  available  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Direct 
Student  Loan  program. 
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We  are  committed  to  streamlining  the  Department  and  meeting 
our  new  responsibilities  with  fewer  staff  in  most  offices.  Our  over- 
all FTE  will  grow  slightly,  from  5,090  FTE  in  1994  to  5,151  FTE 
in  1995,  but  the  increase  will  be  entirely  in  the  area  of  implement- 
ing Direct  Loans  and  improving  our  management  of  the  ongoing 
student  aid  programs.  The  remaining  areas  will  decline  in  number 
of  FTE. 

I  will  now  briefly  summarize  each  account  within  the  Depart- 
mental Management  request.  For  Program  Administration,  the  re- 
quest of  $367.8  million  and  3,017  FTE  is  an  increase  of  $15.8  mil- 
lion but  a  decrease  of  55  FTE  from  1994.  Most  of  this  account  is 
for  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  staff.  The  remainder  will  address 
the  priorities  such  as  staff  retraining,  improved  information  tech- 
nology services,  systems  and  equipment,  increased  travel  for  mon- 
itoring and  technical  assistance,  and  ongoing  contracts  for  process- 
ing student  financial  aid  applications. 

The  request  for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  is  $61.7  million  and 
838  FTE,  an  increase  of  $5.1  million  but  a  decrease  of  13  FTE,  or 
1.5  percent,  from  1994.  Over  70  percent  of  the  OCR  request  is  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  its  employees.  The  remaining  30  per- 
cent will  support  activities  essential  for  the  initiation  and  resolu- 
tion of  compliance  reviews  and  the  investigation,  monitoring,  and 
resolution  of  complaints. 

The  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  is  $31.8  mil- 
lion and  365  FTE.  This  is  an  increase  of  $3  million  but  a  decrease 
of  three  FTE  from  1994.  Over  70  percent  of  the  Inspector  General 
request  is  for  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  its  employees.  The  re- 
maining 30  percent  will  support  OIG  efforts  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment in  implementing  the  Direct  Loan  program  by  assuring  that 
the  necessary  internal  controls  are  established  to  protect  the  pro- 
gram from  potential  abusers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would  ask  that  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  continue  your  strong  support  for  our  Depart- 
mental Management  request.  The  administrative  funds  we  are  re- 
questing are  essential  to  the  effective  management  and  account- 
ability of  all  of  the  Department's  programs.  They  are  a  relatively 
small  amount,  less  than  2  percent  of  our  $31.7  billion  budget,  but 
they  are  essential  for  delivery  of  the  Department's  programs  and 
services  to  schools  and  students.  Your  support  in  recent  years  has 
enabled  us  to  accomplish  many  of  our  goals,  and  we  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  have,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be,  too. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Marshall  S.  Smith  fol- 
lows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Marshall  S.  Smith 
Under  Secretary 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for 
Departmental  Management 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  the  President's 
budget  request  for  Departmental  Management,  which  includes  funding  for 
Program  Administration,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General.  In  today's  testimony,  I  would  like  to  update  the  Committee 
on  our  ongoing  management  improvements  and  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the 
request  for  a  2.1  percent  increase  in  our  funds  for  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

MANAGEMENT  REFORM 

Our  management  goal  within  the  Department  is  to  become  a  high- 
performance,  client-focused,  model  Federal  agency  in  which  employees  have  the 
capacity  to  do  their  parts  in  providing  national  leadership  and  assistance  to  States 
and  local  schools  in  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals.  It  is  an  ambitious 
goal,  but  we  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  last  year  in  establishing  a 
framework  for  change. 

We  started  by  focusing  clearly  on  our  mission  of  ensuring  equal  access  to 
education  and  promoting  educational  excellence  to  all  of  the  64  million  students 
who  attend  over  120,000  schools  at  all  levels  of  education.  Our  mission  underlies 
the  substantive  priorities  that  are  articulated  in  the  legislation  now  before 
Congress-Goals  2000,  School-to-Work,  Safe  Schools,  and  reauthorizations  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement. 

The  mission  also  drives  our  more  routine  actions,  such  as  program 
monitoring,  where  we  have  tried  to  enhance  our  programmatic  technical 
assistance  to  grant  recipients  instead  of  performing  only  narrow  compliance 
audits.  It  also  helped  us  in  the  development  of  the  Direct  Student  Loan 
legislation  where  we  simplified  the  loan  process  for  schools  and  students,  while 
also  saving  $4.3  billion  over  five  years  for  the  taxpayers. 

As  you  have  heard  at  the  other  hearings,  the  Direct  Student  Loan  program 
is  on  track  to  begin  in  July.  We  selected  104  schools  to  participate  in  the  first 
year  and  awarded  the  servicing  contract  ahead  of  schedule.  We  have  offered 
computer  assistance  and  training  for  the  student  aid  officers  at  the  schools.  We 
have  worked  closely  with  all  interested  parties  to  negotiate  rules  and  regulations 
to  arrive  at  the  best  method  of  operations.  We  are  revising  computer  systems  and 
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arranging  for  customer  service  lines.  And  we  have  hired  excellent  managers  and 
are  in  the  process  of  hiring  staff  to  administer  the  program  internally. 

While  the  Direct  Loans  program  is  starting  up,  we  are  also  increasing  our 
efforts  to  improve  our  management  of  the  other  student  aid  programs.  We  are 
increasing  program  reviews,  deterring  school  abuses  of  the  program,  improving 
our  data  systems,  and  making  sure  that  students  have  quality  opportunities  in 
postsecondary  education.  The  National  Student  Loan  Data  System  will  come  on 
line  this  summer  and  give  us  better  data  on  who  has  defaulted  on  a  loan  or 
reached  award  limits.  An  interim  step  we  took  in  the  student  aid  application 
process,  recommended  by  our  Inspector  General,  has  already  made  it  more  difficult 
for  previous  defaulters  to  get  additional  student  aid,  but  the  new  system  vnll  be 
more  comprehensive  and,  we  estimate,  prevent  up  to  $300  million  per  year  in 
inappropriate  grants  and  loans. 

We  are  already  having  success  with  reducing  default  costs.  Default  claims 
peaked  in  1991  at  $3.6  billion.  By  1993,  these  fell  to  $2.6  billion,  and  in  1995,  we 
estimate  they  will  be  down  to  $2.3  billion.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  improving 
our  net  collections  on  defaults,  so  the  Department's  net  costs  of  defaults  after 
collections  will  decline  from  the  high  of  $2.8  billion  in  1991  to  $1.6  billion  in  1993 
and,  we  estimate,  $0.8  billion  in  1995. 

The  management  of  our  student  aid  programs  often  gets  the  most 
attention  and  visibility,  but  we  are  also  taking  action  to  improve  management  in 
other  parts  of  the  Department  to  enable  us  to  provide  better  support  and  services 
to  local  school  districts  and  States.  This  takes  a  coordinated  management  effort. 
The  Secretary  has  designated  Deputy  Secretary  Kunin  to  interweave  these 
management  reforms  with  our  program  priorities.  She  has  set  up  an  internal 
committee  structure  to  institutionalize  the  efforts  and  get  senior  political  and 
career  employees,  including  union  representatives,  to  resolve  management  issues 
and  implement  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review  proposals. 

Governor  Kunin  has  also  led  the  Department,  together  with  my  office,  in 
the  development  of  the  Department's  first  comprehensive  strategic  plan.  The 
planning  process,  along  with  greater  information  sharing  among  employees  and 
responses  to  two  recent  surveys  of  all  employees,  will  help  the  entire  Department 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  provide  better  services  to  students  and 
schools. 

Two  ways  in  which  we  are  upgrading  employee  skills  and  capabilities  are 
increased  training  and  improved  computer  equipment.  I  recently  saw  what 
employee  training  and  advanced  technology  can  do  when  I  visited  the  successful 
Saturn  plant  in  Tennessee,  and  even  though  we  are  not  manufacturing  products, 
I  think  we  can  have  some  of  the  same  kind  of  productivity  benefits  in  the 
Department.  Especially  with  a  shrinking  FTE  ceiling  in  most  of  our  offices,  it  is 
efficient  to  retrain  staff,  and  we  have  budgeted  $5  million  for  staff  training  in 
1995,  a  14-percent  increase  over  1994. 

To  improve  both  internal  communication  and  information  exchanges  with 
grantees,  schools,  and  other  recipients,  we  have  also  invested  in  improved 
computer  technology.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  most  employees  in  headquarters 
and  regions  vdll  be  linked  on  our  internal  computer  network,  and  we  will  have 
the  capacity  to  provide  faster  access  to  information  through  Internet  to  anyone 
with  a  computer  and  a  modem.  We  have  seen  great  improvement  in  this  area  just 
in  the  last  year. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  these  accomplishments  to  your  attention  because 
without  the  support  of  this  Committee,  they  would  not  have  been  possible.  In 
1995,  however,  the  Department  will  face  even  more  challenges  and  increased 
workload  to  implement  the  Direct  Student  Loan  program,  and  legislative 
initiatives  such  as  the  joint  Education-Labor  effort  on  School-to-Work,  Goals 
2000,  and  the  restructuring  of  the  many  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
programs.  We  are  committed  to  carrying  out  these  new  roles,  and  we  hope  for 
your  continued  support. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OVERVIEW 

To  administer  240  educational  assistance  programs,  we  are  requesting  a 
total  of  $535.8  million  in  discretionary  budget  authority  for  1995,  an  increase  of 
$11.1  million,  or  2.1  percent,  above  1994.  This  excludes  $345  million  in 
permanent  authority  available  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Direct 
Student  Loan  program. 

We  are  committed  to  streamlining  the  Department  and  meeting  our  new 
responsibilities  with  fewer  staff  in  most  offices.  Our  overall  FTE  will  grow 
slightly,  from  5,090  FTE  in  1994  to  5,151  FTE  in  1995,  but  the  increase  will  be 
entirely  in  the  area  of  implementing  Direct  Loans  and  improving  our  management 
of  the  ongoing  student  aid  programs.  The  remaining  areas  will  decline  in  number 
of  FTE. 

Last  fall,  we  developed  our  streamlining  plan  to  show  how  the  Department 
would  contribute  to  the  government-wide  staffing  reduction  by  1999.  Our  plan 
relied  on  methods  that  were  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Vice- 
President's  National  Performance  Review:  eliminating  or  consolidating  programs 
and  functions;  retraining  and  reallocating  staff  to  priority  areas;  and  offering 
incentives  to  those  eligible  to  retire  to  increase  attrition.  Except  for  the  student 
aid  area,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  employment  of  4  percent  from  1993  to  1995. 
The  reduction  will  be  accomplished  by  reassignment  of  staff  to  Direct  Student 
Loans  and  other  priority  areas  and  through  attrition. 

I  will  now  briefly  summarize  each  account  within  the  Departmental 
Management  request. 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

For  Program  Administration,  the  request  of  $367.8  million  and  3,017  FTE 
IS  an  increase  of  $15.8  million  but  a  decrease  of  55  FTE  from  1994.  Most  of  this 
account  is  for  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  staff.  The  remainder  will  address  the 
priorities  I  noted  earlier  such  as  staff  retraining,  improved  information  technology 
services,  systems  and  equipment,  increased  travel  for  monitoring  and  technical 
assistance,  and  ongoing  contracts  for  processing  student  financial  aid  applications. 
Built-in  cost  increases  include  a  1.6  percent  pay  raise  for  employees,  rent,  and 
postage. 


OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  plays  a  critical  role  in  carrying  out  the 
Department's  mission  to  ensure  equal  access  to  education  and  to  promote 
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educational  excellence  throughout  the  Nation.  In  FY  1993,  OCR  received  5,090 
complaints  alleging  discrimination.  Work  on  these  complaints  consumed  about 
72  percent  of  OCR's  total  regional  staff  resources  in  FT  1993.  In  July  and 
August  1993,  OCR  initiated  an  intensive  planning  process  involving  town 
meetings  with  OCR  staff  nationwide,  and  development  of  an  OCR  Strategic  Plan. 
This  Plan,  issued  in  October  1993,  set  an  overall  goal  of  freeing-up  at  least  40 
percent  of  OCR's  total  resources  for  proactive  (non-complaints  driven)  activities, 
while  continuing  to  ensure  efficient  and  effective  handling  of  all  complaints  filed 
with  OCR.  The  request  for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  is  $61.7  million  and  838 
FTE,  an  increase  of  $5.1  million  but  a  decrease  of  13  FTE,  or  1.5  percent,  from 
1994.  Over  70  percent  of  the  OCR  request  is  for  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  its 
employees.  The  remaining  30  percent  will  support  activities  essential  for  the 
initiation  and  resolution  of  compliance  reviews,  and  the  investigation,  monitoring, 
and  resolution  of  complaints.  Funds  are  requested  for  a  variety  of  surveys  and 
data  collection  projects  that  enable  OCR  to  select  sites  for  compliance  reviews  and 
provide  support  for  travel  to  investigate,  monitor  and  track  complaints  and 
perform  compliance  reviews.  Other  activities  for  which  funds  are  requested 
include  ADP  processing  services  and  contracts,  information  technology 
improvements,  rent,  postage,  and  telecommunications. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  helps  provide  oversight  to  the  operations 
of  Department  programs,  especially  the  highly  complex  student  financial  aid 
programs  that  have  been  the  subject  of  abuse  and  high  loan  default  costs.  The 
request  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  is  $31.8  million  and  365  FTE,  an 
increase  of  $3  million  but  a  decrease  of  3  FTE  from  1994.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
OIG  request  is  for  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  its  employees.  The  remaining  30 
percent  will  support  OIG  efforts  to  assist  the  Department  in  implementing  the 
Direct  Loan  program  by  assuring  that  the  necessary  internal  controls  are 
established  to  protect  the  program  from  potential  abusers.  The  1995  request 
includes  an  increase  of  $.7  million  in  travel  to  support  the  OIG's  continuing 
oversight  of  the  student  financial  aid  programs.  Additional  increases  will  fund  the 
costs  for  specialized  training  for  special  agents  involved  in  criminal  investigations, 
information  technology  equipment  to  complete  installation  of  the  network 
throughout  the  regions,  systems  furniture  for  regional  offices,  rent  and 
telecommunications. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would  ask  that  you  and  the  members  of 
this  Committee  continue  your  strong  support  for  our  Departmental  Management 
request.  The  administrative  funds  we  are  requesting  are  essential  to  the  effective 
management  and  accountability  of  all  the  Department's  programs.  They  are  a 
relatively  small  amount,  less  than  2  percent,  of  our  $31.7  billion  budget,  but  they 
are  essential  for  delivery  of  the  Department's  programs  and  services  to  schools 
and  students.  Your  support  in  recent  years  has  enabled  us  to  accomplish  many 
of  our  goals,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions 
you  may  have. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  The  IG  office,  is  there  an  overlap,  in  your 
opinion,  in  what  they  are  doing  and  what  others  in  the  Department 
are  doing? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  I  will  answer  that,  and  then  I  would  like 
Mr.  Thomas  also  to  take  a  shot  at  it.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  di- 
rect overlap.  There  is  a  complementarity  in  the  activities  of  the  IG 
and  in  program  monitoring  and  analysis  activities  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  carries  out  where 
they  look  at  loans,  examine  schools,  and  worry  about  what  is  going 
on  in  those  schools  and  how  they  are  carrying  out  their  functions. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Is  the  IG  duplicating  what  is  already  being 
done? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  No,  I  believe  the  IG  is  carrying  out  more 
careful,  in-depth  analyses  in  areas  that  come  to  their  attention  as 
problem  areas.  Sometimes  for  example,  areas  are  suggested  by  the 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  You  don't  see  it  as  duplication,  do  you? 
Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  I  don't  see  it  as  duplication,  no,  sir. 

STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULTS 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  The  net  cost  of  defaults,  you  say,  declined 
from  a  high  of  $2.8  biUion  in  1991  to  $1.6  billion  in  1993.  That  is 
$1.2  billion  m  two  years.  You  estimate  $0.8  billion  in  1995? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  That  would  be  $200  million  a  year. 

What  was  the  nature  of  those  defaults?  Why  were  they  defaults 
and  how  are  you  overcoming  them? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Well,  many  of  the  defaults,  as  I  know  you 
are  aware  of,  are  due  to  students  that  don't  have  a  lot  of  wealth. 
They  often  go  to  proprietary  schools  or,  on  occasion,  to  other 
schools.  They  graduate,  or  perhaps  not.  When  they  come  out,  they 
are  not  able  to  obtain  a  job  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  not  able  to 
pay  back  their  loans. 

Now,  there  are  a  variety  of  things  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  re- 
gard. The  most  significant  is  the  gatekeeping  effort,  the  combined 
effort  of  the  IG  and  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  to  over- 
see the  proprietary  schools.  They  both  are  taking  a  look  at  those 
schools  and  determining  whether  or  not  the  schools  are  providing 
the  kinds  of  education  that  they  should  to  these  students.  More  im- 
portantly, the  Congress  has  now  put  into  place  Part  H  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act — ^the  State  Postsecondary  Review  program — 
under  which  States  will  play  a  greater  role  in  reviewing  schools. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  That  was  my  question.  I  was  wondering  how 
much  of  this  was  due  to  new  legislation  rather  than  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  I  don't  think  a  lot  of  it  is  due  to  new  legis- 
lation, since  we  are  just  now  promulgating  the  regulations  for  what 
IS  called  the  "program  integrity  triad." 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  You  are  covering  up  to  1995.  That  is  fiscal 
year  1995? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Right. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  So  you  don't  think  much  of  this  has  to  do 
with  new  legislation? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  because  I  think  that 
people  are  beginning  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a  hammer  out 
there — there  is  a  body  of  people  who  are  going  to  come  and  inves- 
tigate when  it  looks  as  though  there  are  problems  in  that  school. 
And  I  would  guess  that  you  are  less  likely  to  get  the  kinds  of  be- 
havior that  have  led  to  the  defaults  and  have  led  to  the  really  poor 
schooling. 

DEFAULT  RATES 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Let's  put  this  in  a  different  perspective.  The 
$1.6  billion  in  1993,  out  of  what  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Out  of  the  overall  collections,  if  that  is  the 
question? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelly.  Mr.  Smith,  the  net  default  cost  in  that  year  would 
be  $1.6  billion.  We  spent  about  $6  billion  per  year  on  all  of  the  loan 
programs. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  I  think  he  is  asking  about  the  total 
amount  of  loan  volume  out  there  that  is  collected. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Tom,  do  we  have  that  figure? 

Mr.  Skelly.  There  is  about  $10  billion  that  would  come  back  into 
repa5mient  during  that  year. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Okay. 

Mr.  Skelly.  Not  all  outstanding  loans  are  due  to  be  repaid. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  This  is  about  16  percent  of  them. 

Mr.  Skelly.  That  is  right.  In  total  it  was  17.5  percent  in  that 
year. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Still  a  pretty  big  percentage  of  defaults. 

Mr.  Skelly.  It  is  coming  down.  By  1995,  we  think  it  will  come 
down  to  15.3  percent. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Now,  maybe  you  don't  have  this,  but  what 
percentage  of  those  that  default  would  not  default  if  we  had,  in- 
stead of  a  rigid  repayment  schedule,  a  percentage  of  income? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Our  estimates  now  are  that  there  won't  be 
a  really  major  difference  in  the  overall  cost  to  the  Government; 
that  is,  in  the  long  run  what  you  will  have  is  a  variety  of  people 
who  are  poor  initially  ending  up  paying  back  their  loans  on  an  in- 
come contingent  loan  basis. 

INCOME  CONTINGENT  LOANS 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Well,  I  guess,  to  put  my  question  another 
way,  what  percentage  of  the  $1.6  billion  defaulted  loans  wouldn't 
have  to  make  any  loan  payments  if  they  were  pa3dng  a  percentage 
of  their  income  because  they  don't  have  enough  income  to  pay. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  I  don't  know  that  answer.  Tom? 

Mr.  Skelly.  It  would  be  a  guess,  but  I  would  say  roughly  one- 
third. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  One-third. 

Mr.  Skelly.  Some  of  your  defaults  occur  right  away  when  people 
don't  have  the  income  because  they  are  unemployed.  They  don't 
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have  anything  to  pay  it  back  with.  Others  may  repay  for  2  or  3 
years  and  then  they  stop. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  That  gets  into  this,  though,  too.  See,  I  have 
had  this  bill  in  for  30  years  to  have  a  percentage  of  income  repay- 
ment. But  if  you  miss  a  couple  of  payments  on  a  rigid  repayment 
schedule,  the  likelihood  is  you  are  going  to  continue  to  miss  as  long 
as  you  can.  And  whereas  if  you  have  a  percentage  of  income,  then 
they  didn't  owe  it,  so  they  don't  miss  until  a  year  when  they  owe 
it. 

Mr.  Skelly.  In  the  new  Income  Contingent  Loan  program,  we 
will  give  people  up  to  25  years  to  pay  back.  Right  now  the  average 
loan  is  paid  back  in  10  years.  That  will  give  them  more  time. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Is  this  change  subject  to  any  further  legisla- 
tion being  passed? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Not  in  order  to  implement  it,  no.  We  are 
now  implementing  it. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  And  IRS  will  be  fully 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  The  IRS  may  need  some  legislation;  we 
are  still  in  planning. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  That  is  what  I  wondered. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  We  will  put  into  place  a  collection  system 
that  won't  depend  on  the  IRS  because  it  would  take  the  IRS  at 
least  3  to  4  years  to  get  their  own  collection  system  in  place,  if  in 
fact  it  is  determined  that  IRS  should  handle  the  collections. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Will  you  get  the  figures  from  IRS  then?  How 
do  you  know  how  much  they  owe? 

Mr.  Skelly.  We  will  share  data  with  the  IRS. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  We  will  be  able  to  get  information  from 
the  IRS  about  the  income. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  You  have  a  computer  set  up  so  that  automati- 
cally when  they  pay  their  income  tax,  you  will  get  the  information 
you  need  right  away — ^you  will  know  how  much  they  owe? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  The  IRS  has  been  promising  us  that  they 
will  get  the  information  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Skelly.  That  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  If  you  think  about  IRS 
information,  it  is  about  income  that  occurred  in  the  past,  not  in- 
come that  is  going  to  occur  in  the  future.  When  you  get  a  choice 
about  whether  or  not  you  want  to  go  into  income  contingent  loans, 
you  could  stick  with  the  rigid  repayment  plan  or  you  could  choose 
a  couple  of  options  for  graduated  repayment. 

We  still  have  to  work  a  lot  of  those  details  out  with  the  IRS.  We 
are  due  to  give  you  a  report  in  May  on  the  relationship  between 
IRS  and  the  Department,  so  we  haven't  finished  doing  all  the  work 
yet. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Is  it  anticipated  that  those  who  have  a  stu- 
dent loan  and  will  be  paying  a  percentage  of  income  will  have  a 
different  withholding  rate  than  others? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Not  initially.  The  payments  won't  be  ini- 
tially collected  with  the  income  tax  or  even  through  the  employer 
withholding. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  They  won't  be  required  to  make  additional  es- 
timates or  a  higher  repayment  withholding? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  They  would  have  to  do  that  down  the  line 
if  the  collection  comes  through  the  withholding  system,  but  at  least 
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initially  for  the  next  3  years  or  so,  the  system  will  operate  without 
the  use  of  withholding. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  When  do  you  expect  this  new  system  to  be 
implemented? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  This  summer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  This  summer? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  It  will  apply  to  the  taxes  paid,  the  amount 
of  taxes  owed  a  year  from  April  15th? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  A  year  past. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  The  past  year. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  The  past  year,  yes. 

Mr.  Marshall  Smith.  Right. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes,  we  just  covered  the  Departmental  Management  and 
my  questions  covered  whether  or  not  there  is  an  overlap  in  what 
the  IG  is  doing  and  what  other  departments  down  there  are  doing 
and  also  this  matter  of  reducing  the  amount  of  defaults.  Do  you 
have  any  questions? 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of  questions 
for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 

Ms.  Cantu,  we  have  noticed  that  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  has 
a  plan  under  way  to  redirect  some  of  its  resources  towards 
proactive  types  of  initiatives.  What  are  some  of  the  significant 
proactive  projects  that  currently  are  under  way? 

Ms.  Cantu.  Yes,  Mr.  Congressman.  We  are  redeploying  our  staff 
resources  towards  high  priority  areas  that  we  have  identified  as  a 
result  of  meeting  with  a  number  of  civil  rights  groups  and  educator 
groups.  These  high  priority  areas,  if  I  can  give  you  examples,  are: 
underrepresentation  of  African-Americans  and  women  in  high- 
track  courses,  including  math  and  science  and  gifted  and  talented 
programs;  overrepresentation  of  African-American  students  in  spe- 
cial education  and  low-track  programs;  and  abuse  problems  in  test- 
ing and  assessments  that  harm  students  with  disabilities  as  well 
as  minority  students  and  females. 

We  have  also  targeted  as  a  high  priority  area  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  limited  English  proficient  students.  Those  are  the 
four  main  ones,  and  there  are  others  that  we  targeted.  Those  are 
four  really  high  priority  areas  to  expend  our  resources  that  we  are 
able  to  free  by  being  more  efficient. 

CENTRAL  STATE  UNIVERSITY  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Cantu,  I  note  that  there  recently  has  been  some 
activity  in  the  area  of  higher  education  desegregation.  Particularly 
I  am  concerned  about  an  investigation  of  Central  State  University 
in  Ohio.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  matter? 

Ms.  Cantu.  Yes,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  is  the  current  status  of  that  matter? 

Ms.  Cantu.  That  was  an  investigation  that  was  begun  more  than 
a  dozen  years  ago  and  was  referred  by  prior  administrations  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  their  handling.  It  languished  at  the  De- 
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partment  of  Justice.  There  was  no  activity  and  no  updating  of  in- 
formation. 

We  have  been  working  very  closely  staff  to  staff  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  over  the  issue  of  cases  that  have  languished  both 
in  our  office  and  theirs  because  we  are  very  concerned  about  reach- 
ing a  resolution  on  civil  rights  matters  as  timely  as  possible. 

We  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
where  we  would  take  that  case  back  in  our  office  and  reinvestigate 
it  and,  if  possible,  reach  a  solution  through  negotiation.  We  also 
agreed  to  see  to  it  that  our  cases  in  the  federal  government  do  not 
languish. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  long  it  is  now  going 
to  take  to  come  to  some  resolution? 

Ms.  Cantu.  We  have  contacted  the  State  officials  already,  but  I 
cannot  predict  with  any  kind  of  certainty  how  long  because  it  in- 
volves the  response  from  the  State  officials.  We  are  committed  to 
put  our  resources  into  reaching  a  resolution. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  DESEGREGATION  POLICY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Policy  wise,  has  the  Department  come  down  on  one 
side  or  the  other  on  that  type  of  issue? 

Ms.  Cantu.  What  we  have  done  in  the  area  of  policy  is  a  very 
careful  analysis  of  what  the  legal  standards  are  as  they  apply  to 
higher  education  desegregation.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
1992  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Mississippi  case  reaffirmed 
what  our  Department's  policy  had  been  with  regards  to  how  we 
evaluate  how  effective  the  higher  education  desegregation  plans 
have  been. 

We  reaffirmed  and  made  more  forceful  our  Department's  intent 
to  see  to  it  that  higher  education  desegregation  be  completely  effec- 
tive and  that  all  the  vestiges  of  the  formerly  de  jure  system  of  seg- 
regation be  eliminated.  That  policy  was  issued  in  January  and 
shared  with  not  just  States  that  we  are  currently  examining  for 
vestiges  or  remnants  of  their  de  jure  system,  but  also  with  some 
States  that  in  the  past  were  found  to  be  in  compliance  with  Title 
VT  by  earlier  administrations. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Those  types  of  situations  apply  to  historically  black 
colleges  or  universities  because  of  certain  socioeconomic  factors  re- 
lated to  racism,  denial  of  equal  opportunity,  and  other  things  of 
that  nature.  Is  there  not  some  type  of  a  special  approach  rather 
than  some  broad  across-the-board  approach  to  be  taken  in  these 
types  of  policy  decisions? 

Ms.  Cantu.  Well,  the  court  rulings  require  us  to  look  at  the 
whole  history  and  to  view  each  desegregation  case  in  the  context 
of  its  own  history.  So  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  broad  statement. 
For  me  to  call  and  say  this  is  the  national  approach  we  are  going 
to  take  is  really  not  wise. 

What  we  have  done  is  we  have  proposed  it  on  a  system-by-sys- 
tein  approach — so  where  there  is  a  statewide  system,  we  have  ex- 
amined the  history  of  its  system.  The  approach  of  looking  at  the 
whole  system  is  a  way  of  guaranteeing  that  we  find  all  the  histori- 
cal remnants — everything  that  was  left  from  the  formerly  seg- 
regated system — and  that  we  do  produce  a  new  form  of  education 
that  is  without  all  those  past  traces  of  the  segregation. 
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Are  we  sensitive  to  historically  black  colleges  and  universities? 
We  absolutely  are.  Our  Department  as  a  whole  communicates 
closely  with  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  including  that  there  is  an  Executive  Order  on  his- 
torically black  colleges  and  universities,  but  mostly  because  they 
serve  a  special  function.  They  sheltered  and  provided  educational 
opportunities  to  the  black  community  at  a  time  when  no  one  else 
would  open  their  doors  to  that  community.  We  are  very  sensitive 
about  the  very  important  and  very  special  role  those  colleges  have 
offered  through  the  years. 

ROLE  OF  NAACP  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND  IN  POLICY 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  has  historically  led 
the  fight  for  desegregation  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the  NAACP  and 
specifically  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  over  the  years  took  one  case 
after  another  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  ultimately  cul- 
minating in  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  and  sequential  deci- 
sions. In  light  of  these  facts,  are  they  consulted  or  do  they  play  any 
significant  role  in  terms  of  arrival  at  policy? 

Ms.  Cantu.  Yes.  We  are  in  fact  taking  a  proactive  role  in  calling 
in  educators  and  groups  that  are  proactive  as  advocates  for  the 
civil  rights  of  all  persons.  We  have  not  spent  a  whole  lot  of  time 
together,  Mr.  Congressman,  but  I  have  been  a  co-counsel  in  a  prior 
life  with  the  LDF  and  have  worked  on  LDF  cases. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  preaching  to  the  choir  then. 

Ms.  Cantu.  Yes.  You  are  preaching  to  someone  whose  ears  are 
already  quite  open  to  hearing  the  very  sound  advice  of  that  organi- 
zation. I  am  on  their  mailing  list  and  they  invite  me  to  their  an- 
nual retreats,  which  should  give  you  some  sense  that  I  do  listen 
very  carefully  to  the  LDF  and  do  consult  with  them  on  cases  that 
they  have  pending  because  I  am  quite  aware  of  what  effect  our  pol- 
icy has  both  on  Department  of  Justice  activities  as  well  as  private 
litigants. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  a  little  more  time? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

STATE  PROFICIENCY  TESTS 

Let  me  ask  you  about  another  situation  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
which  I  believe  also  pertains  to  the  Department.  We  have  State  or- 
dered proficiency  tests  related  to  our  junior  high  schools  and  high 
schools.  Recently  in  Ohio,  in  the  Cleveland  public  school  system,  80 
percent  of  the  ninth  graders  flunked  the  proficiency  test,  only  20 
percent  passed  in  math. 

I  have  been  informed  that  many  of  these  youngsters,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  inner  city,  African-American  youth,  were  never 
even  given  the  math  for  which  they  were  tested.  The  local  chapter 
of  the  NAACP  is  of  course  looking  into  this  matter.  It  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  in  Cleveland  that  these  are  youngsters  who 
are  already  under  a  court  ordered  desegregation  suit  that  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  10  years.  Now,  the  students  have 
lavished  upon  them  this  additional  indignity  and  threat  of  failure 
in  life.  Are  you  aware  of  this  situation? 
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Ms.  Cantu.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  Our  regional  office  has 
opened  an  investigation  of  that  exact  matter  that  you  are  describ- 
ing and  it  fits  in  very  well  with  the  high  priority  area  where  we 
intend  to  target  abuses  of  tests  and  examinations  that  discrimi- 
nate. 

Originally  those  tests  were  intended  to  serve  as  gateways  to  pro- 
vide more  educational  benefits  to  students.  Over  the  years  we  have 
seen  a  very  tragic  pattern  where  there  have  been  abuses  and,  in 
fact,  a  very  perverse  twisting  of  that  purpose  to  where  the  tests 
have  been  used  to  deny  educational  benefits  and  access. 

So  we  are  serious  and  very  concerned  and  have,  in  fact,  launched 
an  investigation  of  that  Ohio  proficiency  test  because  if  it  is  deny- 
ing educational  access  in  a  discriminatory  manner  it  would  violate 
Title  VI. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  I  appreciate  knowing  that  you  are  conducting 
an  investigation  of  this  matter,  and  you  are  on  top  of  this  type  of 
issue.  I  hope  that  as  we  go  along,  I  will  be  able  to  seek  further  in- 
formation regarding  the  status  of  this  investigation. 

Ms.  CainTTU.  Please,  Mr.  Congressman,  if  your  constituents  are 
contacting  you  with  further  information,  we  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  refer  that  type  of  information  to  our  offices.  It  would 
prove  extremely  useful  for  our  investigation. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  would  appreciate  that  very  much 

Ms.  Cantu.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Last  May,  GAO  issued  a  report  entitled  "Long-Standing 
Management  Problems  Hamper  Reforms"  that  was  based  on  a  management  review 
of  the  Department  at  the  end  of  the  previous  Administration.  Can  you  briefly 
review  the  report's  principle  findings,  and  tell  us  what  corrective  actions  the 
Department  has  taken? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  report  assessed  the  Department's  management  problems 
and  identified  five  principal  findings:  a  management  vision  is  needed;  leadership 
commitment  to  management  has  been  lacking  in  the  past;  improving  basic 
management  systems  for  program  monitoring,  financial  management,  and  student 
aid  administration  is  imperative;  management  of  human  resources  is  critical;  and 
a  cultural  transformation  is  needed. 

As  early  as  January  1993,  we  initiated  activities  to  address  the 
Department's  management  problems,  including  those  identified  in  the  GAO 
report.  Our  efforts  are  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Vice- 
President's  National  Performance  Review.  Some  of  our  significant  activities 
include: 

A  Management  Vision  and  Leadership  Commitment  to  Management 

The  Department  has  made  the  improvement  of  its  overall  management  one 
of  its  top  priorities.  We  began  our  management  improvement  efforts  by 
encouraging  and  supporting  a  spirit  of  teamwork  among  policy  and  career 
officials.  This  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  is  being  further  developed  and 
reinforced  by  the  participation  of  an  increasing  number  of  our  staff,  is  the 
cornerstone  for  our  management  improvement  efforts.  An  example  is  the 
development  of  a  strategic  planning  process  which  requires  that  offices  articulate 
their  goals,  objectives,  and  strategies  for  achieving  the  objectives.  The  process 
includes  the  participation  of  all  Department  staff,  which  will  assure  that  all  staff 
understand  their  offices'  objectives  and  the  strategies  to  achieve  the  objectives. 
All  offices  are  currently  involved  in  developing  their  strategic  plans. 

Improving  Basic  Management  Systems 

The  Department  has  instituted  and  supports  a  variety  of  management 
improvements  including: 

o  Shifting  the  emphasis  of  program  monitoring  from  compliance,  with  a 

focus  on  reporting  requirements  and  audit-type  compliance,  to 
performance,  with  a  focus  on  providing  technical  assistance  to  improve 
student  outcomes. 

o  Continuing  ^he  redesign  of  the  core  financial  management  systems  to 

ensure  that  data  from  accounting,  grants,  contracts,  pa3anents,  and  other 
systems  are  integrated  into  one  system,  and  to  better  accommodate  input 
from  "feeder  systems"  such  as  the  Impact  Aid  and  student  aid  systems. 
Implementation  of  the  project  will  begin  in  FY  1995. 

o  Convening  policy  groups  on  major  regulations  to  identify  and  resolve 

regulatory  policy  issues  early  in  the  process  and  to  reduce  unnecessary 
regulatory  burden  on  States  and  school  districts. 
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0  Developing  a  financial  management  training  program  for  Department 

employees. 

0  Creating  a  performance  measure  reinvention   lab   to   determine  what 

information  is  useful  in  accomplishing  goals  and  objectives,  and  to  find 
ways  to  channel  it  to  decision-makers. 

0  Strengthening    the    student    financial    aid    "gatekeeping    process"    by 

consolidating  our  internal  responsibility  for  accreditation,  eligibility,  and 
certification  functions  that  determine  which  schools  can  participate  in 
these  programs. 

o  Implementing  the  new  State  Postsecondary  Review  programs,  which  will 

increase  States'  roles  in  the  review  and  certification  of  postsecondary 
institutions. 

Human  Resource  Management  and  Cultural  Transformation 

A  critical  element  to  improving  the  Department's  management  and 
transforming  its  culture  is  to  assure  that  staff  understand  how  they  fit  into  the 
Department's  overall  priorities  as  well  as  to  have  them  identify  how  they  can 
improve  their  own  management  and  operations. 

Some  strategies  we  are  using  to  involve  staff  and  to  provide  them  with  the 
skills  and  resources  they  need  include: 

0  Identifying  staff  concerns  through  a  Department- wide  survey  and  following 

up  on  those  concerns. 

0  Involving  staff  in  management  improvements,  including  the  strategic 

planning  process. 

o  Demonstrating,  through  both  the  budget  and  administration,  commitment 

to  staff  development  and  training,  including  a  focus  on  how  staff  perform 
tasks  and  what  information  or  training  is  needed  to  improve  technical 
skills  and  performance  in  such  areas  as  financial  management. 

0  Determining  ways  to  retrain  staff  to  perform  higher  priority  functions  and 

ways  to  recognize  high  performers. 

o  Developing  a  Strategic  and  Tactical  Plan  to  improve  our  information 

technology  resources  and  strategic  planning.  A  committee  has  been 
established  to  address  data  collection  and  dissemination  issues.  We  also 
plan  to  expand  the  Local  Area  Network  and  to  purchase  new  office 
automation  equipment. 

STRATEGIC  PLAN 

Mr.  Natcher.  When  will  the  Department's  strategic  plan  be  completed,  and 
how  will  it  be  used  to  measure  performance? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Department's  strategic  plan,  currently  in  draft  form,  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  mid-April  and  printed  by  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
plan  sets  forth  our  goals  and  priorities,  the  objectives  and  strategies  to  achieve 
them.  Each  office  has  been  developing  its  own  strategic  plan  in  line  with  the 
Department's  plan,  along  with  a  set  of  the  associated  performance  indicators.  The 
performance  indicators  will  consist  of  measurable  data  to  enable  an  assessment 
of  the  Department's  progress  toward  meeting  the  goals  and  priorities  in  the 
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strategic  plan.  Department  teams,  under  the  direction  of  the  Reinvention 
Coordinating  Council,  are  currently  being  formed  to  train  and  offer  technical 
assistance  to  offices  in  developing  and  using  these  performance  indicators. 

STAFFING 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Department  has  met 
the  President's  staffing  reduction  targets  in  1993,  1994  and  1995,  but  then 
received  waivers  to  increase  staffing  for  student  aid  programs.  Can  you  review 
these  numbers  for  us,  and  tell  us  why  the  waivers  were  necessary? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Department  received  a  waiver  from  Executive  Order  12839 
issued  in  February  1993,  mandating  a  4  percent  reduction  in  Federal  employment 
levels  from  1993  to  1995.  Implementation  of  the  Executive  Order  would  result 
in  the  Department  reducing  its  employment  level  by  200  FTE,  from  5,023  FTE 
in  1993  to  4,823  FTE  in  1995.  The  waiver  was  granted  solely  to  implement  the 
Direct  Loans  program  and  to  improve  management  of  other  student  financial  aid 
programs.  Employment  levels  for  those  areas  will  increase  by  287  FTE,  while 
FTE  levels  in  the  remaining  areas  of  the  Department  will  decrease  by  159  FTE, 
for  a  net  increase  of  128  FTE. 

The  additional  staff  for  the  Direct  Student  Loans  program,  funded  entirely 
from  permanent  budget  authority  in  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
account,  will  enable  the  Department  to  implement  the  Direct  Loans  program 
effectively  in  the  required  timeframe,  while  also  beginning  the  transition  from  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  which  must  be  operated  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Insert  at  this  point  a  graph  showing  Department 
employment  and  number  of  programs  since  1981. 

Mr.  Smith.    The  requested  graph  follows. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  As  you  know,  this  graph  indicated  that  since  1981, 
Department  staffing  has  declined  30  percent,  which  is  the  largest  reduction  of  any 
:;abinet  agency.  Yet  the  number  of  new  programs  increased  by  almost  60  percent 
to  240.  Excluding  the  staffing  increase  for  student  aid,  Department  employment 
is  again  being  reduced  by  60  FTE  in  compliance  with  the  President's  Executive 
Order.  How  will  the  Department  improve  inadequate  program  monitoring  and 
oversight  with  a  diminished  staff  capacity? 

Mr.  Smith.  While  it  is  true  that  employment  in  non-student  aid  areas  is 
being  reduced  by  60  FTE,  we  anticipate  that  the  reduction  will  be  accomplished 
through  attrition,  retirements,  and  reassignments  to  high-priority  areas.  We  also 
anticipate  that  some  FTE  reductions  will  eventually  be  possible  through  program 
consolidations  and,  especially  in  the  years  after  1995,  elimination  of  programs 
recommended  by  the  National  Performance  Review  and  proposed  by  the 
Department. 
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Despite  the  decrease  in  staff,  the  Department  considers  program 
monitoring  and  technical  assistance  to  grantees  to  be  important  priorities. 
Therefore,  even  with  cutbacks  in  staffing,  the  Department  will  continue  to 
support  and  improve  its  monitoring  efforts.  Several  Department-wide  initiatives 
are  currently  underway: 

o  The  focus  of  program  monitoring  has  been  expanded  to  include  emphasis 

on  ensuring  that  target  recipients  are  benefitted  and  program  purposes  are 
achieved,  in  addition  to  assessments  of  program  compliance  and  funds 
accountability. 

o  The  Department  has  prepared  a  new  directive  on  monitoring  discretionary 

grants  and  cooperative  agreements,  which  requires  each  program  office  to 
prepare  a  5-year  Strategic  Monitoring  Plan  and  provides  standards  and 
guidance  for  monitoring  methods  and  procedures. 

0  The  Department  is  also  conducting  an  assessment  of  its  workload- 

including  monitoring  efforts,  and  will  use  the  information  to  improve 
monitoring  capabilities  throughout  the  Department.  An  internal  group 
established  by  the  Department's  Reinvention  Coordinating  Council  will 
identify  and  eliminate  any  duplication,  find  ways  monitoring  can  help 
systematic  reform  efforts,  identify  and  introduce  technology  to  enhance 
monitoring,  and  identify  and  organize  programs  to  meet  staff  training 
needs. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Your  budget  proposes  to  eliminate  33  programs.  If  these 
programs  are  restored  by  Congress,  is  there  a  number  of  FTE  and  funding  that 
would  have  to  be  restored  to  the  1995  budget  as  well? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  reduction  of  60  FTE  in  1995  in  non-student  financial  aid- 
areas  of  the  Department  is  not  related  directly  to  the  proposed  program 
eliminations.  Staff  related  to  those  programs  were  included  in  the  1995  budget 
because  closeout  work  related  to  the  programs  must  be  done  for  about  a  year 
after  funding  ends.  Retaining  the  programs  will  not  require  additional  FTE  in 
1995. 

IMPACT  OF  1994  BUDGET  ADJUSTMENTS  ON  1995 

Mr.  Natcher.    In  addition  to  the  $8.5  million  rescission  that  was  enactedi 
as  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  supplemental,  your  budget  was  impacted! 
by  the  unbudgeted  1994  locality  pay  increases  which  cost  about  $8  million.  How 
did  the  Department  absorb  these  cuts  and  unbudgeted  costs  which  total  almost 
$17  million  this  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  order  to  absorb  the  1994  locality  pay  increase  and  the 
rescission  enacted  to  fund  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  supplementa 
appropriation,  the  Department  reduced  or  postponed  its  1994  spending  in  a 
number  of  areas  including: 

o  Technology    improvements    such    as    purchase    of    office    automation 

equipment  and  local  area  network  implementation. 

o  Contracts  to  support  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  operations  sue! 

as  the  Stafford-Perkins  data  system,  a  demonstration  of  SMART  Card  foi 
student  aid  applications,  and  student  financial  aid  information  center. 

o  The  Core  Financial  System  Redesign  contract. 
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Mr.  Natcher.    Have  these  items  been  fully  restored  in  the  1995  request? 

Mr  Smith.  The  1995  budget  proposal  includes  funding  to  continue 
operation  or  implementation  of  these  projects. 

TRAVEL 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  have  requested  a  19-percent  increase  in  travel  in 
program  administration  and  a  70-percent  increase  for  the  IG.  Why  are  these  large 
increases  necessary? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  increases  in  travel  are  necessary  because,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  GAO,  the  Inspector  General,  and  the  New  York  Times,  the  Department 
needs  to  address  inadequacies  in  program  management  and  monitoring,  especially 
in  the  student  aid  programs.  For  example,  the  Department  has  planned  for 
extensive  on-site  reviews  for  the  schools  that  participate  in  the  student  aid  grant 
and  loan  programs.  These  reviews  are  needed  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  and  to 
decrease  loan  defaults. 

The  travel  request  for  1995  will  cover  approximately  500  additional 
student  aid  reviews  which  would  strengthen  program  oversight.  The  increased 
number  of  reviews  would  decrease  the  potential  for  program  abuse  and  enable  us 
to  address  congressional  concerns  about  student  aid  management. 

The  travel  increase  is  also  necessary  if  the  Department  is  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  in  monitoring  and  technical  assistance  for  discretionary  grants. 
The  Department's  service  delivery  can  be  improved  through  an  increased  emphasis 
on  providing  technical  assistance.  This  will  be  critical  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Goals  2000  legislation,  under  which  the  Department  is  to  provide  leadership 
to  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

An  increase  in  travel  is  also  necessary  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  to  audit  and  investigate  proprietary  schools,  which  often  abuse  the 
student  aid  programs. 

CONSULTING  SERVICES 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  also  have  large  increases  for  consultants  that  amount 
to  22  percent  in  program  administration,  37  percent  for  civil  rights  and 
114  percent  for  the  IG.  What  is  the  justification  for  these  higher  funding  levels? 

Mr.  Smith.  Department-wide,  funding  for  appointed  consultants  is 
projected  to  increase  by  $21,000  in  1995~which  includes  a  4-percent  increase  in 
the  Program  Administration  account.  However,  the  increase  for  consultant 
service  contracts  to  provide  advisory  and  assistance  services  to  all  Department 
offices  is  about  $1.9  million~a  Department-wide  increase  of  24  percent.  The  chief 
increases  are: 

0  $176,000  (114-percent  increase)  in  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for 

contracts  with  independent  public  accountants  to  review  the  quality  of 
audits  done  by  non-Federal  auditors,  especially  audits  of  schools' 
administration  of  student  financial  aid  programs.  Reviews  of  audits  done 
to  date  have  indicated  significant  problems  of  audit  quality  in  this  area 
that  is  so  prone  to  fraud  and  abuse. 

o  $88,000  (37-percent  increase)  in  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  for  contractual 

help  with  data  analyses  required  for  complex  complaint  investigations  and 
for  support  needed  in  carrying  out  litigation  of  civil  rights  cases. 
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o  $1.2  million  (22-percent  increase)  in  the  Program  Administration  account, 

nearly  all  of  which  is  for  building  relocation  support  and  program 
evaluations.  The  building  relocation  support  contract  is  associated  with 
the  move  of  the  Department's  headquarters  staff  from  temporary  quarters 
in  FB-10  back  to  FB-6.  The  contract  will  provide  support  for  the  space 
redesign  of  FB-6.  The  increase  in  program  evaluation  is  to  analyze 
postsecondary  student  aid  activities,  including  the  costs  and  benefits  for 
students  and  their  families.  Program  evaluations  will  become  even  more 
critical  as  the  Department  implements  the  Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act,  which  will  measure  the  degree  to  which  our  programs  achieve 
their  intended  purposes. 

PRINTING 

Mr.  Natcher.  Your  budget  request  for  program  administration  includes  a 
12-percent  increase  for  printing.   Why  are  these  additional  funds  necessary? 

Mr.  Smith.  Half  of  our  printing  increase"$600,000~is  for  improvements 
to  the  Student  Guide,  which  provides  students  with  a  comprehensive  explanation 
of  the  student  aid  programs.  The  remainder  is  for  other  student  aid  publications 
and  training  materials  to  explain  our  programs  to  student  aid  administrators, 
parents,  and  students. 

PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  budget  includes  a  1.6-percent  increase  for  pay  increases. 
Is  this  for  regular  cost-of-living  adjustments  or  locality  pay? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  proposed  1.6-percent  pay  increase  in  January  1995,  covers 
the  costs  for  both  cost-of-living  adjustments  and  locality  pay  raises.  The 
administration  has  not  yet  determined  how  the  total  increase  will  be  broken  out 
between  these  two  components.  The  total  cost  to  the  Department  is  $4.6  million. 

AUTOMATED  DATA  PROCESSING 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  budget  includes  significant  funding  for  various 
automated  data  processing  activities.  What  are  the  total  automation  expenditures 
planned  for  1994  and  1995,  and  what  was  the  1993  actual? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  total  automated  data  processing  (information  technology) 
obligations,  excluding  those  related  to  the  Direct  Student  Loan  program,  planned 
for  1994  are  $131.9  million.  Our  request  for  1995  includes  $124.2  million  for 
these  purposes,  and  the  actual  total  in  1993  was  $108.5  million.  Nearly 
68  percent  of  the  1994  total  is  being  used  to  operate  the  Federal  student  aid 
programs,  except  Direct  Student  Loans,  that  provide  grants  and  loans  to  about 
6  million  students. 

The  total  1995  request  includes  $152.7  million  for  the  Direct  Student  Loan 
program-an  increase  of  $96.1  million  from  1994.  The  significant  increase  in  1995 
is  due  to  the  rising  cost  of  servicing  and  contracts/support  for  an  expanded 
number  of  loans. 

GRANT  REVIEW  PROCESS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Last  year's  Committee  report  requested  the  Department  to 
review  the  standardization  of  scores  mechanism  in  the  grant  review  process  which 
appear  to  award  grants  to  lower  scored  applications  in  some  cases.  How  has  the 
Department  responded  to  this  concern? 
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Mr.  Smith.  In  order  to  address  the  specific  concerns  noted  in  the 
congressional  reports,  the  Department  conducted  a  review  of  current  peer  review 
practices.  As  a  result,  the  Department  has  taken  several  steps  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  peer  review  process.  All  program  offices  have  been  informed  of  the 
procedures  used  to  standardize  the  scores  given  to  grant  applications  by  reviewers. 
The  goal  is  to  ensure  funding  for  the  most  deserving  applicants  and  the  means 
of  addressing  the  specific  concerns  noted  in  the  Committee  reports.  Guidelines 
on  the  proper  use  of  the  standardization  procedures  have  been  distributed  and 
discussed  by  all  relevant  staff. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  been  seeking  candidates  with  the  requisite 
technical  skills  and  expertise  to  provide  a  high  quality  review  of  all  discretionary 
grant  proposals.  All  program  offices  plan  to  use  at  least  three  field  readers,  at 
least  two  of  whom  will  be  non-Federal  readers,  for  competitive  grant  proposals. 
This  includes  the  Student  Support  Services  program,  as  suggested  by  the 
conferees  in  their  report  accompanying  the  1994  Department  of  Education 
Appropriations  Act. 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Thomas,  based  upon  your  audits  of  program  operations, 
is  the  Department  properly  staffed  to  provide  adequate  oversight  and  monitoring 
of  its  programs? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  have  not  specifically  analyzed  the  Department's  staffing 
to  determine  if  it  provides  for  adequate  oversight  and  monitoring  of  its  programs. 
We  have,  however,  issued  reports  on  the  Department's  monitoring  and  oversight 
activities  (MIR  No.  92-02  dated  December  20,  1991,  ACN:  05-20075  dated 
December  21,  1993  and  ACN:  92-02  dated  January  28,  1994).  These  reviews 
identified  a  number  of  issues  including: 

0  No  Department-wide  monitoring  strategy. 

0  Fragmented    systems,    conflicting   priorities,    inconsistent   management 

support  and  insufficient  guidance. 

o  Need  for  organization  structure  and  alignment. 

o  Lack  of  effective  management  information  systems. 

o  Inadequate  hiring  practices  and  training  capabilities. 

o  No  minimum  reporting,  resolution  and  follow-up  standards. 

0  Inadequate  performance  standards  for  conducting  reviews. 

0  Ineffective  methods  for  targeting  entities  for  review. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Department  has  taken  steps  to 
correct  these  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  much  of  your  audit  and  investigative  resources  are 
assigned  to  the  student  aid  program? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  Student  Financial  Assistance  (SFA)  programs  continue 
to  be  the  area  where  the  majority  of  our  efforts  are  directed.   Approximately 
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93  percent  of  our  investigative  and  44  percent  of  our  audit  direct  time  are  devoted 
to  the  SFA  area.  Also,  100  percent  of  our  inspection  staff  time  is  focussed  on  the 
SFA  area. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Currently,  what  is  your  individual  and  institutional  fraud 
caseload,  and  tell  us  whether  you  are  able  to  process  these  cases  in  a  timely 
manner? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Presently,  we  have  a  case  inventory  of  about  534  open 
investigations.  Of  this  number,  246  involve  postsecondary  institutions  and 
lenders  and  241  relate  to  investigations  of  individual  SFA  recipients.  The 
remaining  investigations  (47)  involve  allegations  of  fraud  in  Education  programs 
other  than  SFA  and  in  alleged  employee  misconduct. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  process  the  case  loan  inventory  in  as  timely  a 
manner  as  we  would  have  liked.  Over  the  last  year,  we  have  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  SFA  recipient  investigations.  However,  due  to 
redirecting  some  of  the  staff's  time  spent  on  these  cases  to  more  complex, 
resource-intensive,  financial  fraud  investigations  involving  postsecondary 
institutions  and  lenders,  we  are  finding  that  we  are  only  able  to  effectively  handle 
a  much  smaller  number  of  ongoing  investigations.  In  addition,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  give  prompt  attention  to  new  incoming  referrals. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Thomas,  what  was  your  original  budget  request  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  in  terms  of  staff  and  funding  levels? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Our  original  1995  budget  request  to  the  Department 
consisted  of  400  FTE.   As  we  indicated  in  this  request, 

"In  our  1994  request,  we  identified  a  need  for  640  FTE....  We  do  not 
believe  that  our  need  has  changed  substantially.  However,  due  to  the 
President's  recent  Executive  Order  requiring  the  reduction  of  Federal 
positions,  we  limited  our  1995  request  to  the  level  which  the  Department 
requested  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  1994.  We  believe 
it  is  essential  to  receive  the  requested  resources  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
mission  of  helping  to  improve  Departmental  programs." 

We  estimate  that  about  $40  million  would  be  needed  to  fund  our  original 
1995  budget  request. 

STAFFING 

Mr.  Porter.  Your  justification  materials  suggest  that  you  intend  to  assign 
additional  FTE  to  high  priority  areas  including  the  implementation  of  School-to- 
Work  and  Goals  2000.   How  many  FTE  will  you  move  into  these  areas? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  yet  determined  the  exact  number  of  FTE  that 
will  be  reassigned  to  handle  priority  program  areas  such  as  School-to-Work  and 
the  activities  included  in  the  recently  enacted  Goals  2000  legislation.  However, 
we  anticipate  that  a  significant  portion  of  new  employees  in  our  program  offices 
will  be  assigned  to  these  initiatives-with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  Direct 
Loans  and  other  student  financial  aid  programs  in  the  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 

Currently,  about  10  to  15  persons  already  employed  within  the  Department 
are  working  on  School-to-Work  activities- 10  persons  in  the  Office  of  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education  and  5  persons  on  detail  from  various  offices  within  the 
Department.  These  staff  will  be  joined  by  an  equal  number  of  employees  from  the 
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Department  of  Labor.   We  anticipate  that  this  staffing  level  will  be  maintained, 
if  not  increased,  through  1995. 

Similarly,  staff  in  various  offices  throughout  the  Department  are  already 
working,  either  part-time  or  full-time,  on  activities  associated  vvith  Goals  2000 
programs.  There  are  at  least  25  persons  in  this  category.  We  also  plan  to  use  the 
expertise  of  additional  employees  throughout  the  Department  to  help  with 
implementation  of  the  legislation.  Once  the  specific  program  responsibilities  are 
assigned  and  we  are  able  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  Department's 
implementation  of  the  retirement  incentive  program,  we  will  have  a  better  idea 
of  the  necessary  permanent  staffing  required  in  each  office. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Department  received  a  waiver  from  the  4-percent 
reduction  in  the  Executive  Order  to  reduce  the  Federal  workforce.  Did  the 
Department  also  receive  a  waiver  to  increase  staff  associated  with  its  new 
legislative  agenda-Goals  2000,  School-to-work,  etc.? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Department  received  a  waiver  from  Executive  Order  12839 
issued  in  February  1993,  mandating  a  4-percent  reduction  in  Federal  employment 
levels  from  1993  to  1995.  Implementation  of  the  Executive  Order  would  result 
in  the  Department  reducing  its  employment  level  by  200  FTE,  from  5,023  FTE 
in  1993  to  4,823  FTE  in  1995.  The  waiver  was  granted  solely  to  implement  the 
Direct  Student  Loan  program  and  to  improve  management  of  other  student 
financial  aid  programs.  Emplo3Tnent  levels  for  those  areas  will  increase  by 
287  FTE,  while  FTE  levels  in  the  remaining  areas  of  the  Department  will 
decrease  by  159  FTE,  for  a  net  increase  of  128  FTE  between  1993  and  1995. 

Within  the  non-student  financial  aid  areas  of  the  Department,  staff— while 
decreasing  overall-will  be  shifted  to  high-priority  areas  including  Goals  2000  and 
the  School-to-Work  program. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  understand  that  you  anticipate  that  additional  FTE 
reductions  will  be  possible  through  program  eliminations  and  consolidations 
recommended  by  the  National  Performance  Review  and  proposed  by  the 
Department.  Can  you  elaborate  on  the  FTE  reduction  either  assumed  in  the 
President's  request  or  anticipated  with  the  33  program  terminations?  Are  these 
reductions  already  assumed  within  the  60  FTE  reduction  in  non-student  aid 
positions? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  reduction  of  60  FTE  in  non-student  aid  areas  of  the 
Department  will  be  accomplished  by  reallocating  staff  from  lower  to  higher 
priority  areas  such  as  the  Direct  Loans  program.  The  reductions  can  occur 
through  attrition  and  planned  implementation  of  the  "Federal  Workforce 
Restructuring  Act  of  1994,"  which  enables  agencies  to  offer  incentive  payments  to 
encourage  employees  to  resign  or  retire  voluntarily.  The  Department  will  offer 
these  incentives  as  a  means  of  achieving  long-term  savings,  obtaining  a  better  mix 
of  staff  skills,  and  reducing  management  layers.  Management  improvements  such 
as  implementation  of  a  strategic  planning  process  and  increased  training  to 
improve  the  skill  level  of  employees  will  minimize  the  impact  of  the  reductions. 

The  FTE  decrease  is  not  related  to  the  proposed  program  terminations. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  the  terminations  are  not  reflected  in  the  1995  request: 
1)  until  the  programs  are  actually  terminated,  work  related  to  them  must  still  be 
done;  and  2)  even  when  terminated,  work  related  to  the  programs  will  be  phased 
out  rather  then  terminated  at  once.  For  example,  even  though  program  awards 
would  not  be  required  in  the  year  that  a  program  is  terminated,  monitoring, 
technical  assistance,  accounting  and  payment  management  will  continue  until 
eventual  grant  or  contract  close-out. 
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TRAVEL 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Department  is  requesting  a  24-percent  increase  in  travel 
funds  from  $6.7  million  to  $8.3  million,  in  part  to  conduct  student  aid  reviews  and 
for  national  leadership  to  implement  the  National  Education  goals.  What  would 
be  the  practical  effect  of  freezing  the  travel  expenditures  at  the  1994  level? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Department  is  continuing  to  emphasize  program 
monitoring  and  technical  assistance  to  grantees-activities  that  require  travel 
resources.  In  order  to  improve  its  monitoring  efforts,  the  Department  has 
prepared  a  new  directive  on  monitoring  discretionary  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements.  This  directive  requires  each  program  office  to  prepare  a  5-year 
strategic  monitoring  plan  that  identifies  key  areas  for  improvement  and  provides 
Department-wide  standards  and  guidance  for  developing  monitoring  methods  and 
procedures  to  improve  program  performance  and  service.  In  addition  to  the 
directive,  the  Department  has  appointed  an  Achieving  Reform  by  Monitoring 
Team  (ARM  Team).  The  purpose  of  the  team  is  to  identify  methods  and  policies 
to  use  in  the  monitoring  process  to  promote  systemic  reform  and  to  make 
monitoring  fit  within  and  reflect  an  integrated  Department-wide  approach  to 
monitoring.  Without  adequate  travel  resources,  the  effect  of  such  efforts  will  be 
limited. 

In  the  context  of  the  Department's  need  to  address  inadequacies  in 
program  management  and  monitoring,  especially  in  the  student  aid  programs,  the 
need  for  increased  travel  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  GAO,  the  Inspector  General, 
and  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  Department  has  planned  for 
extensive  on-site  reviews  of  the  schools  that  participate  in  the  student  grant  and 
loan  programs.  These  reviews  are  needed  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  and  to 
decrease  loan  defaults.  Reducing  the  travel  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
activity  would  limit  the  Department's  ability  to  improve  in  these  areas. 

Our  requested  increase  in  travel  also  includes  funds  to  help  implement  the 
new  Goals  2000  legislation,  which  requires  a  consistent,  high  level  interaction 
between  the  Department,  State  and  local  officials,  and  Goals  2000  community 
representatives  to  carry  out  the  systemic  education  change  and  reform  prescribed 
by  the  legislation.  This  implementation  will  be  initiated  and  aided  through 
conferences  and  meetings  at  both  the  national  and  regional  levels,  as  well  as 
travel  to  individuals  States. 

Not  receiving  the  requested  travel  increase  would  have  a  severe  impact  on 
the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  (OPE).  The  practical  impact,  for  OPE,  of 
freezing  travel  funding  at  the  FY  1994  level  would  be  a  reduction  of 
approximately  500  in  the  number  of  student  aid  reviews,  which  would  severely 
impede  efforts  to  strengthen  program  oversight.  It  would  leave  the  Department 
open  to  further  criticism  regarding  the  lack  of  on-site  visits  to  schools. 

The  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS)  is 
another  office  that  would  be  significantly  affected  by  level  funding  travel.  The 
office  would  be  required  to  cut  out  about  230  planned  monitoring  and  program 
review  trips.  The  impact  of  reducing  the  travel  funding  for  OSERS  would  have 
a  greater  than  usual  effect  because  its  travel  request  includes  funds  to  cover  the 
higher  cost  of  travel  for  employees  with  disabilities  and  their  personal  assistants. 

FOB-6  400  MARYLAND  AVENUE 

Mr.  Porter.  What  is  the  status  of  the  renovation  and  relocation  of  the 
Department's  staff  from  FOB-6?  What,  if  any,  costs  are  associated  with  the  move 
in  FY  1995? 
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Mr.  Smith.    GSA  anticipates  that  it  will  complete  the  renovations  in 
FB-lOB,  the  building  that  will  house  most  Department  staff  now  located  in 
FB-6,  by  June  30,   1994.     The  month  of  July  will  be  used  for  testing  the 
telecommunications  wiring,  and  performing  the  final  maintenance  and  cleaning 
of  the  building.    Staff  are  scheduled  to  begin  moving  on  July  29,  with  all  moves 
to  be  completed  by  September  16,  1994. 

There  are  no  1995  costs  to  the  Department  directly  associated  with  moving 
the  Department's  staff  to  FB-IOB.  However,  $1.6  million  is  in  the  1995  budget 
for  related  activities.  One  of  the  planned  projects  is  a  study  that  will  determine 
how  best  to  reestablish  the  local  area  network  to  support  ED  staff  upon  their 
return  to  FB-6.  The  other  project  is  a  relocation  support  services  contract  which 
will  provide  ED  with  professional  relocation  services,  assistance  necessary  for 
space  designing  and  planning  services,  and  construction  site  management. 

FIELD  READERS 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Department  is  seeking  language  to  continue  to  pay  field 
reader  costs  from  the  program  accounts.  What  does  the  Department  expect  to 
spend  on  field  readers  in  1995,  and  how  does  this  amount  compare  to  FY  1994 
and  FY  1993  levels? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Department  plans  to  spend  approximately  $7.4  million  for 
field  readers  in  1995.    This  is  $1.3  million  higher  than  the  1994  estimate  of 
$6.0  million  and  $3.0  million  higher  than  the  1993  amount  of  $4.4  million. 

Fiscal  year  1994  is  the  first  year  for  which  we  have  the  authority  to  use 
program  funds  for  non-Federal  experts  to  review  applications  for  all  Department 
programs  that  make  awards  on  a  competitive  basis.  This  has  enabled  the 
Department  to  take  steps,  which  were  urged  in  this  Committee's  reports,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  peer  review  process,  especially  by  using  more  peer 
reviewers  with  the  requisite  technical  skills  and  expertise  to  provide  high  quality 
reviews.  The  Department  plans  to  use,  on  average,  at  least  three  field  readers, 
at  least  two  of  whom  will  be  non-Federal  readers,  to  review  applications  for 
competitive  awards. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  portion  of  that  increase  is  attributed  to  the  planned  use 
of  at  least  three  field  readers,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  to  be  non-Federal  readers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Peer  review  costs  vary  each  year  due  to  the  cyclical  nature  of 
discretionary  program  competitions,  the  program  dollar  level,  and  the  number  of 
applications  received.  In  addition,  costs  vary  by  program.  For  example,  peer 
review  costs  are  generally  higher  for  a  fellowship  program  under  which  a  large 
number  of  applications  are  received  than  they  are  for  a  discretionary  grant 
program  of  the  same  funding  level.  Also,  the  process  used  for  reviewing 
applications  varies  by  program.  To  ensure  a  more  thorough  review  and  fewer 
score  fluctuations,  for  instance,  most  programs  bring  readers  to  a  common 
geographic  point  for  a  more  labor-intensive  review  that  includes  interaction 
among  readers  rather  than  using  a  "mail-out"  process.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  what  portion  of  the  increase  is  attributable  to  the  increased  use 
of  non-Federal  readers.  However,  nearly  $1  million  of  the  increase  between  1994 
and  1995  is  related  to  reviews  of  proposals  for  new  program  authorities  in  the 
budget.  The  remaining  $300,000  estimated  increase  is  the  net  result  of  the  effects 
of  the  program  funding  cycle,  increases  due  to  decreased  use  of  "mail-out"  reviews, 
and  increased  use  of  non-Federal  readers. 
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POLITICAL  APPOINTEES 

Mr.  Porter.  In  the  past,  the  Department  has  been  identified  as  having  a 
disproportionate  number  of  political  appointees  relative  to  the  number  of  career 
positions.  How  many  political  appointees  are  currently  on-board  at  the 
Department? 

Mr.  Smith.  Currently,  the  Department  has  134  political  appointees  on- 
board. 

Mr.  Porter.   How  many  are  planned  for  FY  1995? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  anticipated  number  of  political  appointees  in  FY  1995  is 
156,  which  includes  filling  several  new  Presidential  appointments  established  in 
legislation. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  portion  of  the  Department's  staffing  is  comprised  of 
political  appointees? 

Mr.  Smith.  Approximately  2.7  percent  of  the  Department's  total  on-board 
staff  is  composed  of  political  appointees. 

Mr.  Porter.    How  do  these  levels  compare  to  FY  1993  and  FY  1994? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  FY  1993  political  appointees  comprised  3  percent  of  the 
staff.  While  the  number  of  political  appointees  in  FY  1994  (134)  is  down  from 
FY  1993  (148),  it  is  still  higher  than  many  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  for  the  record  a  table  listing  all  Cabinet 
Departments,  total  staffing  for  each  Department,  and  the  percentage  of  the  work- 
force that  is  scheduled  appointment. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  has  provided  the 
following  information  on  total  staff,  number  of  political  appointees  and  the 
percentage  of  political  appointees  as  of  December  31,  1993,  for  all  Cabinet-level 
agencies. 
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AGENCY  TITLE 

Total  On- 

Board 

Emplo3TTient 

#  Political 
Appointees 

%  Political 
Appointees 

AGRICULTURE 

122,972 

245 

.20 

COMMERCE 

37,803 

216 

.57 

DEFENSE 

896,559 

223 

.02 

JUSTICE 

97,772 

201 

.21 

LABOR 

16,958 

103 

.61 

ENERGY 

20,285 

83 

.41 

EDUCATION 

4,829 

134 

2.7 

HHS 

127,092 

131 

.10 

HUD 

13,293 

110 

.83 

INTERIOR 

80,617 

97 

.12 

STATE 

16,764 

128 

.76 

TRANSPORTATION 

68,643 

70 

.10 

TREASURY 

158,006 

102 

.06 

VA 

271,875 

30 

.01 

Based  on  the  0PM  information,  the  average  number  of  political  appointees 
is  134,  the  same  as  the  current  number  at  Education.  However,  Education  has 
a  higher  percentage  of  political  appointees  than  other  agencies  because  it  has  the 
smallest  staff  of  the  14  Cabinet  agencies  but  a  large  number  of  presidential 
appointments  and  separate  offices  established  in  its  authorizing  legislation. 

The  relatively  small  staff  is  possible  because  Education  relies  on 
contractors  and  other  third  parties,  such  as  State  and  local  education  agencies,  to 
carry  out  its  routine  functions  such  as  processing  10  million  student  aid 
applications,  originating  5  million  student  loans,  collecting  1  million  loan  defaults, 
and  using  the  Federal  grant  funds  that  provide  less  than  6  percent  of  National 
Education  spending.  In  contrast,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Agents,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Veterans,  hospitals,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  other 
government  functions  rely  on  large  numbers  of  government  employees  to  perform 
their  routine,  lower  graded  tasks.  These  kind  of  routine  tasks,  requiring  technical 
skills  and  experience,  are  not  appropriate  for  political  appointees. 

The  large  absolute  number  of  political  appointees  results  primarily  from 
the  legislation  which  sets  up  separate  offices  in  the  Department  of  Education.  By 
design,  the  legislation  recognizes  the  need  for  political  leadership,  often  as 
presidential  appointments  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  For  example.  Education  has 
17  presidential  appointments  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  about  as  many  as  HHS 
and  Labor.  By  legislative  design,  these  positions  are  expected  to  provide 
leadership  and  policy  direction  that  is  not  appropriate  for  career  civil  servants. 
To  accomplish  their  missions  to  provide  leadership  and  policy  direction,  the 
individual  office  heads  often  are  assisted  by  confidential  assistants  and  deputies 
who  can  be  responsive  and  discrete  in  handling  political  issues  for  them. 
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OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  With  respect  to  the  over-representation  of  African-American 
students  in  special  education  and  low  program  tracks,  what  have  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  (OCR)  investigations  revealed?  Are  there  geographical,  regional 
trends?   Explain. 

Ms.  Cantu.  While  OCR's  jurisdiction  does  not  enable  it  to  investigate 
claims  of  discrimination  against  persons  on  the  basis  of  geography  or  region,  we 
do  collect  information  in  this  format.  As  a  result,  we  are  able  to  provide 
information  in  response  to  your  questions.  Information  on  special  education 
enrollment  that  reveals  geographical  and  regional  trends  in  over-representation 
of  African-American  students  comes  from  OCR's  elementary  and  secondary  school 
civil  rights  surveys  rather  than  case  investigations.  These  surveys,  covering 
approximately  one-third  of  all  school  districts,  are  conducted  every  two  years. 
Data  from  the  survey  conducted  for  the  1992  school  year  are  now  being  r-jceived, 
and  preliminary  analysis  shows  that  the  same  patterns  have  persisted  since  the 
last  survey.  Data  from  the  1990  school  year  showed  distinct  State  and  regional 
patterns.  The  pattern  was  that  the  greatest  number  of  school  districts  vdth  the 
greatest  number  of  significant  disparities  occurred  in  formerly  dejure  States.  The 
data  also  showed  that  the  most  over-representation  occurs  in  those  categories  of 
disability  that  involve  cognitive  deficits.  There  is  generally  no  over-representation 
in  classes  for  students  with  physical  disabilities,  such  as  hearing  impaired 
students,  or  those  with  disabilities  that  have  organic  or  physical  causes,  such  as 
severely  retarded  students.  However,  in  classes  for  mildly  retarded  students,  OCR 
has  observed  consistent  patterns  of  over-representation.  In  particular,  a  number 
of  southern  States  reported  patterns  of  enrollment  showing  over-representation 
of  African-American  students  in  classes  for  mildly  mentally  retarded  students, 
while  non-minority  students  were  over-represented  in  classes  for  learning  disabled 
students. 

In  general,  school  districts  have  been  utilizing  procedures  mandated  by  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  and  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  in  a  similar  and  racially  neutral  manner.  Where  these  procedures 
have  been  deficiently  executed,  the  investigations  have  shown  that  the  same  defi- 
ciencies were  observed  in  connection  with  the  evaluation  or  placement  of  African- 
American  students,  other  minority  students  and  non-minority  students.  These 
investigations,  while  finding  violations  under  Section  504,  have  not  found  viola- 
tions of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  on  account  of  discrimination  by 
race  or  ethnic  origin  manifested  in  different  treatment. 

However,  in  part  because  information  from  the  surveys  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  have  continued  to  show  patterns  of  apparent  over- 
representation  in  certain  special  education  classes,  OCR  has  designated  this  issue 
as  a  priority  concern  and  has  identified  several  aspects  of  the  placement  process 
that  may  have  racially  discriminatory  impacts.  These  include  decisions  to  refer 
students  for  special  education  evaluation,  failures  to  satisfy  the  educational  goals 
of  special  education  placements,  and  elements  of  the  evaluation  or  assessment 
process,  such  as  the  use  of  IQ  tests,  that  may  contribute  to  racially  disparate 
outcomes.  OCR  will  look  at  these  matters  in  consultation  with  parties  interested 
in  the  special  education  process  including  educators,  parents,  advocate  groups. 
State  and  local  education  officials,  and  experts  in  testing  and  assessment  issues. 
Compliance  reviews  will  be  conducted  on  the  over-representation  of  minority 
students  in  special  education. 

Although  OCR  does  not  collect  statistics  on  enrollments  in  lower  track 
courses,  OCR  occasionally  receives  complaints  alleging  over-representation  in  such 
courses.    In  investigating  these  cases,  OCR  has  sometimes  determined  that  the 
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methods  used  to  assign  students  to  these  courses  lacked  a  valid  educational 
rationale  or  that  the  program  did  not  contribute  to  meeting  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  tracking  procedure.  In  those  instances,  OCR  has  issued  letters 
finding  violations  of  Title  VI,  and  been  successful  in  negotiating  corrective  action. 

Mr.  Stokes.  On  another  matter,  the  under-representation  of  African 
American  students  in  high  track  gifted  and  talented  programs,  and  in  math  and 
science  programs-are  there  investigations  underway  in  each  of  these  areas?  If  so, 
explain. 

Ms.  Cantu.  As  of  December  3,  1993,  OCR  had  27  open  complaints 
regarding  gifted  and  talented  programs  (which  would  encompass  subject  areas 
beyond  mathematics  and  science).  Of  these,  14  complaints  are  governed  by  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  means  that  they  relate  to  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

With  respect  to  under-representation  of  women  and  minorities  in 
mathematics  and  science  programs,  OCR  has  not  yet  received  any  complaints  in 
this  area,  so  no  complaint  investigations  are  underway.  However,  OCR  expects 
to  initiate  compliance  reviews  that  will  have  significant  impact  on  the  problem  of 
under-representation  of  women  and  minorities  in  both  mathematics  and  science 
programs  and  gifted  and  talented  programs. 

OCR's  1990  data  on  gifted  and  talented  enrollments  are  based  on  a  sample 
of  roughly  50  percent  of  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  For  this  sample, 
women  comprised  49  percent  of  the  overall  enrollment  and  49  percent  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  enrollment.  African-American  students  comprised  22  percent 
of  the  overall  enrollment  and  12  percent  of  the  gifted  and  talented  enrollment. 
Projecting  these  data  to  the  national  enrollment,  OCR  has  determined  that 
women  would  comprise  49  percent  of  the  overall  enrollment  and  50  percent  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  enrollment.  African-American  students  are  projected  to 
comprise  16  percent  of  the  overall  enrollment  and  8  percent  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  enrollment. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  each,  what  is  the  national  trend  in  terms  of  representation 
by  race  and  by  sex? 

Ms.  Cantu.  Based  on  figures  compiled  by  OCR,  the  Department's  Office 
of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
enrollments  in  college  preparatory  mathematics  and  science  courses  have  increased 
since  1982,  but  women  and  minorities  are  not  enrolled  to  the  same  extent  as  men 
and  non-minority  students. 

For  1989-90,  enrollment  percentages  by  gender  for  secondary-level  biology 
and  chemistry  show  slightly  higher  results  for  women  (87  percent  and  45  percent, 
respectively)  in  comparison  to  the  results  for  men  (82  percent  and  40  percent, 
respectively).  This  trend  shifts  for  secondary-level  physics  (often  the  most 
advanced  science  course  taken  at  the  secondary  level),  with  9  percent  of  women 
enrolling  versus  12  percent  of  men.  The  enrollment  percentages  for  African- 
American  students  for  biology  and  chemistry  (78  percent  and  36  percent, 
respectively)  are  lower  than  those  for  white  students  (86  percent  and  44  percent, 
respectively).  For  physics,  African-American  students  have  an  advantage 
(13  percent)  over  white  students  (9  percent). 

For  mathematics,  the  1990  female  enrollment  exceeded  male  enrollment  in 
algebra  I  (87  percent  v.  84  percent)  and  geometry  (72  percent  v.  68  percent),  but 
women  lagged  behind  men  in  more  advanced  courses,  pre-calculus  (25  percent  v. 
28  percent)  and  calculus  (6  percent  v.  10  percent).    As  for  African-American 
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students,  the  percentages  designating  algebra  I  or  geometry  as  the  highest-level 
mathematics  course  completed  prior  to  graduation  were  roughly  equal  to  those  for 
white  students  (16  percent  v.  15  percent  for  algebra  I  and  17  percent  v. 
15  percent  for  geometry).  Greater  differences  appear  for  algebra  11  (the  highest 
level  of  mathematics  completed  by  41  percent  of  graduating  African-American 
students  v.  46  percent  of  graduating  white  students)  and  calculus  (6  percent  for 
graduating  African-American  students  v.  8  percent  for  graduating  white  students). 

The  under-representation  problem  in  mathematics  and  science  becomes 
more  severe  at  the  postsecondary  level.  Although  in  1990-91,  women  received 
54.1  percent  of  all  bachelor's  degrees  awarded,  they  generally  received 
significantly  smaller  percentages  of  the  degrees  awarded  in  computer  and 
information  sciences  (29.3  percent),  engineering  (15.4  percent),  life  sciences 
(50.9  percent),  mathematics  (47.2  percent),  and  physical  sciences  (31.6  percent). 
At  the  doctoral  level,  women  received  36.9  percent  of  the  degrees  awarded  and 
lagged  far  behind  men  in  the  percentages  of  degrees  awarded  in  computer  and 
information  sciences  (13.6  percent),  engineering  (8.2  percent),  life  sciences 
(37  percent),  mathematics  (19.2  percent),  and  physical  sciences  (19.7  percent). 

African-American  students  received  6  percent  of  all  bachelor's  degrees 
awarded  and  generally  exhibited  similar  under-representation  in  the  percentages 
of  degrees  awarded:  computer  and  information  sciences  (8.2  percent),  engineering 
(3.7  percent),  life  sciences  (5.4  percent),  mathematics  (2.6  percent),  and  physical 
sciences  (4.7  percent).  At  the  doctoral  level,  African-American  students  received 
only  3.1  percent  of  all  doctoral  degrees  awarded,  and  only  in  life  sciences 
(1.1  percent)  and  mathematics  (1  percent)  did  their  percentages  equal  or  exceed 
1  percent  of  the  doctoral  degrees  awarded  in  the  five  science  and  mathematics 
fields  listed  above. 


Thursday,  March  24,  1994. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 
AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

WITNESSES 

JUDITH  E.  HEUMANN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  EDU- 
CATION AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 

THOMAS  F.  HEHIR,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

HOWARD  R.  MOSES,  ACTING  COMMISSIONER,  REHABILITATION  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

KATHERINE  D.  SEELMAN,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DIS- 
ABILITY AND  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH 

SALLY  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  BUDG- 
ET 

carol  a.  cichowski,  director,  division  of  special  education, 
rehabilitation  and  research  analysis,  budget  service 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  [presiding].  Next  we  have  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  Judith 
Heumann.  When  you  are  ready,  you  may  proceed. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stokes.  My 
name  is  Judy  Heumann.  I  am  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Office 
of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  the  Spe- 
cial Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research 
accounts.  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  people  that  are  with  me 
today. 

To  my  left  is  Thomas  Hehir,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  Programs.  To  his  left  is  Howard  Moses,  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.  And  to  his  left 
is  Katherine  Seelman,  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Disabil- 
ity and  Rehabilitation  Research.  To  my  far  right  is  Sally 
Christensen,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget,  and  to  my  im- 
mediate right  is  Carol  Cichowski,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Education,  Rehabilitation,  and  Research  Analysis,  Budget  Service. 

Opening  Statement 

The  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs,  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  and  the  National  Institute  on  Disability 
and  Rehabilitation  Research  support  services  to  disabled  individ- 
uals of  all  ages,  literally  from  birth  throughout  adulthood.  Our  pro- 
grams and  activities  promote  the  full  integration  and  participation 
in  society  of  disabled  individuals  and  their  families  by  providing  as- 
sistance for  direct  educational  and  rehabilitation  services  and  sup- 
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port  for  research,  demonstration,   outreach,  technical  assistance, 
and  training  activities. 

PROGRAM  VISION 

Since  coming  to  the  Department  of  Education,  I  have  articulated 
my  vision  for  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  to  our  staff  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you.  My  vi- 
sion is  that  we  will  aggressively  and  collaboratively  work  to  create 
a  society  in  which  all  disabled  people  can  obtain  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  they  set  for  themselves.  Inher- 
ent in  this  vision,  and  our  daily  work  toward  achieving  it,  is  a  rec- 
ognition that  our  customers — disabled  individuals  and  their  fami- 
lies, especially  those  from  diverse  and  underserved  populations — 
have  a  right  to  services  based  on  their  individual  needs,  not  on  our 
administrative  convenience. 

In  order  to  promote  the  integration  of  disabled  people  in  our  com- 
munities and  throughout  our  society,  we  are  working  hard  to  better 
integrate  and  coordinate  our  own  programs  and  service  delivery 
across  our  administrative  boundaries  and  thus  across  the  lifespan 
of  disabled  children  and  adults.  When  Secretary  Riley  made  his 
State  of  American  Education  speech  last  month,  he  talked  about 
new  connections.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  are  working 
every  day  to  better  connect  and  coordinate  our  programs  across 
special  education,  rehabilitation,  and  research  and  to  collaborate  in 
new  ways  with  new  partners  in  order  to  provide  improved  services 
to  disabled  children  and  adults.  I  will  briefly  highlight  some  key 
points  of  our  budget  proposal. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Our  Special  Education  request  is  for  $3.3  billion.  Our  goal  with 
respect  to  the  programs  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  is  to  provide  additional  funds  to  help  States  improve 
educational  outcomes  for  children  with  disabilities  and  continue 
our  focus  on  school  readiness.  Secretary  Riley  has  stated,  and  we 
believe,  that  all  children  can  learn  if  we  have  high  expectations  of 
them  and  give  them  opportunities  for  real  education. 

Our  budget  request  of  $2.4  billion  for  Rehabilitation  Services  and 
Disability  Research  will  advance  the  national  educational  goal  of 
adult  literacy  and  lifelong  learning  by  assisting  individuals  with 
disabilities  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  com- 
pete in  a  global  economy.  We  have  targeted  increases  for  programs 
designed  to  increase  the  employment  options  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  maximize  their  inclusion  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  Our  request  for  independent  living  activities  re- 
flects the  important  role  these  programs  and  services  have  in  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  disabled  individuals  to  function  more 
independently  in  their  homes  and  communities,  as  well  as  on  the 
job. 

Our  request  for  the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabili- 
tation Research  will  provide  support  for  all  continuations,  including 
43  research  and  training  centers  and  13  engineering  research  cen- 
ters, and  also  will  provide  support  for  77  new  projects.  We  consider 
technology  a  mechanism  for  leveling  the  playing  field  for  disabled 
children  and  adults,  and  we  are  committed  to  increasing  our  sup- 
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port  to  States  to  help  carry  out  the  systems  change  and  advocacy 
activities  required  by  the  Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Indi- 
viduals with  Disabilities  Act  Amendments  of  1994. 

I  believe  this  budget  proposal  for  the  Special  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation Services  and  Disability  Research  accounts  helps  move 
us  toward  the  society  President  Clinton  envisioned  when  he 
pledged  to  work  for  inclusion,  not  exclusion,  independence,  not  de- 
pendence, and  empowerment,  not  paternalism,  for  disabled  per- 
sons. By  focusing  on  our  priorities  of  improving  our  educational 
system  and  expanding  employment  opportunities  for  all  citizens, 
we  come  closer  to  that  vision.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  1995  budget  request  with  you  today,  and  my  col- 
leagues and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you 
may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Judith  E.  Heumann 
follows:] 
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Department  of  Education 

Statement  by 

Judith  E.  Heumann 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Request  for 

Special  Education  and 

Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to  present  the  Fiscal  Year 
1995  budget  request  for  the  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services  and 
Disability  Research  accounts,  which  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS). 

As  you  are  aware,  OSERS'  programs  and  activities  promote  the  full 
integration  and  participation  in  society  by  individuals  with  disabilities  by  providing 
assistance  for  direct  educational  and  rehabilitation  services  and  support  for 
research,  demonstration,  outreach,  technical  assistance,  and  training  activities.  My 
vision  for  OSERS  is  that  we  will  aggressively  and  collaboratively  work  to  create  a 
society  in  which  all  disabled  people  can  obtain  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
to  achieve  the  goals  they  set  for  themselves.  I  believe  this  vision  supports  the 
Department's  overall  mission:  to  ensure  equal  access  to  education  and  to  promote 
excellence  throughout  the  Nation.  It  also  moves  us  towards  the  society  President 
Clinton  envisioned  when  he  pledged  to  work  for  "inclusion  not  exclusion, 
independence  not  dependence,  and  empowerment  not  paternalism"  for  disabled 
persons.  The  President's  budget  request  reflects  this  vision  and  places  a  high 
priority  on  improving  our  educational  system  and  expanding  employment 
opportunities  for  all  citizens,  including  those  with  disabilities. 

The  1995  budget  request  includes  $5.8  billion  for  programs  administered  in 
OSERS,  an  increase  of  4.6  percent  over  the  1994  funding  level.  Of  the  total  1995 
request  for  OSERS,  $129.9  million  is  for  the  Special  Institutions  for  Persons  with 
Disabilities,  which  has  been  presented  to  you  at  a  separate  hearing. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

The  request  for  Special  Education  programs  is  $3.3  billion.  The  request 
provides  an  increase  of  $186.5  million  or  6  percent  over  the  1994  appropriation  for 
programs  authorized  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act.  The 
request  would  provide  additional  funds  to  help  States  improve  educational  outcomes 
for  children  with  disabilities  and  continue  our  focus  on  school  readiness.  We 
believe  all  children  can  learn  if  we  have  high  expectations  of  them  and  give  them 
opportunities  for  a  real  education. 

Grants  to  States 

The  request  for  the  Grants  to  States  pTogram  would  increase  funding  in  1995 
by  $203.3  million  or  9.5  percent  over  the  1994  level.    Of  the  requested  increase, 
$120.5  million  would  help  States  cover  increased  costs  and  anticipated  growth  of 
151,000  in  the  child  count.  This  program  makes  formula  grants  to  States  to  assist 
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them    in    providing   special    education    and    related    services    to    children    with 
disabilities,  ages  3  through  21. 

The  remaining  $82.9  million  of  the  requested  increase  would  offset  the  funds 
provided  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program  in  1994  for  the  3-through-21- 
year  olds  whom  States  are  expected  to  serve.  Combining  the  Chapter  1 
Handicapped  program  funds  with  the  Grants  to  States  request  would  provide  an 
estimated  average  Federal  share  for  each  child  served  of  $436  per  year  and 
maintain  the  Federal  share  of  excess  costs  at  7  percent. 

The  Department  requests  no  funds  for  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program 
for  FY  1995.  As  part  of  its  reauthorization  proposal  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Department  has  proposed  that  the  Chapter  1 
Handicapped  program  be  eliminated  and  all  children  be  served  under  IDEA. 

Preschool  Grants 

The  increase  of  $28  million  or  8.3  percent  for  1995  for  the  Preschool  Grants 
program  would  help  States  meet  the  increased  costs  of  providing  services  to  about 
38,000  additional  3-through-5-year  olds,  including  preschool  children  who  were 
previously  served  by  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program.  This  program  augments 
funds  provided  under  the  Grants  to  States  program  by  awarding  formula  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  in  providing  special  education  and  related  services  to 
preschool  children  with  disabilities. 

This  request  reflects  our  continued  commitment  to  ensuring  that  young 
children  with  disabilities  begin  school  ready  to  learn.  The  request  would  maintain 
the  estimated  Federal  share  per  child  of  $748  for  the  491,000  preschool  children 
expected  to  be  served  in  the  1995-1996  school  year.  Under  the  Grants  to  States 
and  Preschool  Grants  programs,  States  would  receive  a  combined  per-child  share 
of  $1,184. 

Grants  for  Infants  and  Families 

The  1995  request  would  provide  an  increase  of  $72  million  or  28.4  percent 
over  the  1994  level  for  this  essential  component  of  the  Federal  effort  to  improve 
the  school  readiness  and  future  educational  achievement  of  young  children  with 
disabilities.  Of  this  amount,  $34  million  is  included  to  offset  the  elimination  of 
Chapter  1  Handicapped  funds  used  in  1994  for  services  to  infants  and  toddlers. 
The  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program  makes  formula  grants  to  States  for 
planning,  developing,  and  implementing  statewide  systems  of  coordinated, 
comprehensive,  multi-disciplinary,  interagency  programs  to  provide  early 
intervention  services  to  all  children  with  disabilities  from  birth  through  2  years  and 
their  families.  The  Department  believes  these  statewide  systems  will  prove  cost 
effective  by  helping  to  eliminate  or  reduce  problems  associated  with  disabilities  and 
developmental  delays  that  are  likely  to  hinder  a  child's  educational  achievement 
once  the  child  begins  school. 

Special  Purpose  Funds 

Special  education  Special  Purpose  Funds  support  a  variety  of  research, 
demonstration,  outreach,  training,  and  technical  assistance  activities  that 
complement  the  State  Grant  programs.  The  amount  requested  for  Special  Purpose 
Funds  is  $249.7  million,  the  same  amount  appropriated  in  FY  1994. 

Shifts  in  funding  have  been  proposed  in  several  program  areas.  In  general, 
these  shifts  reflect  a  greater  emphasis  on  activities  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  better 
outcomes  for  children  with  disabilities  by  improving  the  systems  that  serve  them. 
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Increases  requested  for  the  Severe  Disabilities  and  Secondary  and  Transitional 
Services  programs  would  be  used  directly  for  projects  that  support  systems  changes. 
Additional  Special  Studies  funding  would  be  used  to  help  assess  the  recently 
developed  systems  for  serving  infants,  toddlers,  and  preschool  children.  The 
increase  for  Parent  Training  would  be  used  primarily  for  outreach  activities  to 
improve  the  ability  of  minority  parents  to  participate  in  the  early  intervention  and 
special  education  systems  through  which  their  children  are  served. 

Offsetting  reductions  in  Innovation  and  Development,  Technology 
Applications,  Media  and  Captioning  Services,  and  Personnel  Development  are 
proposed  in  areas  that  would  not  adversely  affect  early  intervention  and  special 
education  services  for  children  with  disabilities. 

Other  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs  are  maintained  at  their  1994  funding 
levels. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABIUTY  RESEARCH 

The  President's  budget  request  of  $2.4  billion  for  Rehabilitation  Services  and 
Disability  Research  will  advance  the  National  Education  Goal  of  adult  literacy  and 
lifelong  learning  by  assisting  individuals  with  disabilities  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy.  The  request  targets  increases 
in  programs  designed  to  increase  employment  options  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  maximize  their  inclusion  in  the  mainstream  of  American  society.  Accordingly, 
the  request  includes  an  increase  of  $64.6  million  above  the  1994  level  and  would 
fund  the  account,  which  is  classified  as  mandatory  under  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act,  at  baseline.  This  request  provides  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  current  services 
in  all  major  programs  providing  direct  services  to  assist  individuals  with  disabilities 
to  obtain  employment  and  pursue  independent  living  goals. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants 

The  budget  request  includes  $2  billion  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State 
Grants  program,  an  increase  of  $55.3  million  or  2.8  percent  over  the  1994  level. 
The  1995  level  would  help  offset  the  increased  costs  of  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  a  more  significantly  disabled  population.  The  request 
satisfies  the  statutory  requirement  to  provide  an  increase  in  funding  at  least  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban  Consumers  for 
the  12  month  period  ending  October  1993.  The  request  would  provide  $8.4  million 
for  the  American  Indian  program,  funded  through  a  set-aside  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  State  Grants  program.  The  funds  requested  represent  an  increase 
of  $1.9  million  or  29.3  percent  over  the  1994  level  and  would  support  about  30 
projects,  including  16  new  projects. 

Supported  Employment  State  Grants 

The  request  includes  $37.4  million  for  the  Supported  Employment  State 
Grant  program,  an  increase  of  $2.9  million  over  the  1994  level.  The  Department 
continues  to  place  a  priority  on  services  to  individuals  with  significant  disabilities 
and  we  believe  that  this  program  offers  individuals  with  the  most  significant 
disabilities  the  opportunity  to  enter  or  retain  competitive  emplo3Tnent. 

Client  Assistance  State  Grants 

The  budget  request  includes  $9.8  million  for  the  Client  Assistance  Program 
(CAP),  an  increase  of  $277,000  or  2.9  percent  over  the  1994  level.  This  amount  is 
requested  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  services. 
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Helen  Keller  National  Center 

A  total  of  $6.9  million  is  included  for  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center,  an 
increase  of  $195,000  or  2.9  percent  over  the  1994  level.  The  request  would 
maintain  the  present  level  of  services  and  provide  for  salary  and  other  cost 
increases. 

Independent  Living 

The  Department  requests  $65.7  million  for  independent  living  activities  for 
1995.  This  level  would  provide  $18.5  million  for  the  Independent  Living  Services 
State  Grants  program,  an  increase  of  $522,000  or  2.9  percent.  The  Centers  for 
Independent  Living  program  would  receive  $39  million,  an  increase  of  $2.2  million 
or  6.1  percent.  The  Independent  Living  Services  for  Older  Individuals  Who  are 
Blind  program  would  receive  $8.1  million,  the  same  as  the  1994  level.  These 
programs  play  a  vital  role  in  expanding  opportunities  for  individuals  with 
disabilities  to  function  more  independently  in  their  homes  and  communities,  as  well 
as  on  the  job.  The  requested  increases  would  support  independent  living  centers 
in  previously  unserved  or  underserved  areas  and  provide  larger  allocations  to  the 
larger  States.  The  level  requested  for  the  Independent  Living  Services  for  Older 
Individuals  Who  are  Blind  program  would  provide  sufficient  funds  to  continue 
support  for  30  continuation  projects  and  three  new  awards. 

Migratory  Workers 

The  request  for  the  Migratory  Worker  program  is  $1.4  million,  an  increase 
of  $250,000  over  the  1994  level.  Currently  only  9  of  23  States  with  significant 
populations  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers  receive  support  under  this 
program.  The  request  would  provide  an  increase  in  the  number  of  new  projects 
and  the  average  grant  award  for  new  projects  in  1995. 

Special  Demonstrations 

The  1995  budget  request  for  the  Special  Demonstrations  program  is 
$21.9  million,  an  increase  of  $2  million  or  10  percent  over  the  1994  level.    The 
request  would  support  93  projects,  including  a  priority  to  establish  programs 
focused  on  youths  who  are  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  and  young  adults  who 
have  chronic  mental  illness. 

National  Tnatitut.e  on  Disability  and  Rehahilit^tion  Research 

The  1995  budget  request  includes  $66.1  million  for  the  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR),  a  reduction  of  $2  million  or 
2.9  percent  from  the  1994  appropriation  level.     The  reduction  would  free  up 
additional   funds   for   improving  direct   services  to   individuals   with   the   most 
significant  disabilities. 

The  request  would  enable  NIDRR  to  continue  support  for  all  continuations 
including  43  research  and  training  centers  and  13  engineering  research  centers.  It 
would  also  provide  funds  for  77  new  projects,  including  5  research  and  training 
centers  and  2  engineering  research  centers. 

Technology  Assistance 

The  Department  has  requested  $40.7  million,  an  increase  of  $3  million  or 
7.9  percent  over  the  1994  level  for  Technology  Assistance,  primarily  to  increase 
funds  for  State  grants  to  help  States  carry  out  the  systems  change  and  advocacy 
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activities  required  by  the  Technology-Related  Assistance   for  Individuals   with 
Disabilities  Act  Amendments  of  1994. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  fund  the  remaining  programs  in  this  account 
at  the  1994  level.  We  believe  that  this  level  would  provide  sufficient  funds  for  all 
proposed  activities  in  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  1995  budget  request  for  programs  under  the  Office  of 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET  ROLE  IN  BUDGET 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate  your  statement.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  leave  in  a  few  minutes  because  of  floor  votes,  but  I  do  want 
to  say  that  you  have  a  very  important  area.  It  isn't  always  the  area 
of  responsibility  that  has  the  greatest  amount  of  money  that  is  the 
most  important.  They  don't  parallel.  I  think  some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  very,  very  important. 

What  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  though,  specifically  was  you  have  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  an  increase  of  2.8  percent, 
but  a  different  percentage  for  some  of  your  other  individual  pro- 
grams. In  putting  this  together,  do  you  think  you  have  the  right 
mix  or  would  you  have  preferred  to  have  had  a  little  different  mix. 
How  did  0MB  play  into  the  picture  as  to  what  percentages  you  put 
into  each  one  of  these? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Basically  I  think  we  were  given  the  latitude  to 
look  at  our  budgets  and  to  propose  the  budget  request  that  we  be- 
lieved was  best. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Within  the  amount  of  money  then,  you 
wouldn't  change  the  emphasis  from  what  is  before  us  today. 

Ms.  Heumann.  There  were  changes  in  emphasis  in  a  number  of 
the  programs  in  our  area  during  the  process,  but  they  were  predi- 
cated on  the  work  that  our  staff  did. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  0MB  didn't  change  your  emphasis? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Not  significantly. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Well,  does  that  mean  $1  billion  or  $2  biUion? 

Ms.  Christensen.  Mr.  Smith,  we  had  a  very  iterative  process 
with  0MB  in  the  development  of  the  budget  this  year.  We  worked 
very  closely  with  0MB  staff  and  our  Secretary  worked  with  the 
0MB  Director.  There  were  some  minor  changes  as  we  went 
through  and  analyzed  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Not  significant  is  minor,  in  other  words? 

Ms.  Christensen.  Not  exactly,  but  it  has  that  effect. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Stokes. 

SUPPORTED  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  will  ask  just  a  few  questions  and  then,  submit  the 
others  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  respect  to  supported  employment  projects,  the  budget  re- 
quest for  1995  appears  to  be  the  same  as  1993  and  1994.  This  is 
essentially  a  freeze;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  is  the  impact  of  the  freeze? 

Ms.  Heumann.  We  have  increased  funding  for  Supported  Em- 
ployment State  Grants.  The  level  funding  is  in  the  area  of  sup- 
ported employment  discretionary  grants.  For  Supported  Employ- 
ment State  Grants,  we  have  requested  an  increase  of  8.3  percent, 
so  our  request  goes  up  to  $37.4  million. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Discretionary  funding  had  to  remain  flat  to  allow  for 
the  increase  in  Supported  Employment  State  Grants. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Not  exactly,  but  it  has  that  effect. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  I  think  we  will  go  vote.  Mr.  Porter  will  be 
here  in  just  a  minute.  He  has  some  questions  to  ask. 
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Ms.  Heumann.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter  [presiding].  Let  me  apologize  to  you  for  being  tied  up 
down  on  the  House  Floor. 
Ms.  Heumann.  We  are  glad  you  could  come. 

RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  I  ask  you  about  the  Recording  for  the  Blind? 
Last  year,  the  subcommittee  increased  funding  for  the  Recording 
for  the  Blind  program  by  $500,000  to  $3.5  million.  With  the  Re- 
cording for  the  Blind  increasing  its  govemmentally-mandated  serv- 
ices at  about  10  percent  per  year,  some  increases  in  funding  should 
be  expected.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  funding  we  provide  is  heav- 
ily leveraged  against  private  funding  sources. 

When  Congress  first  funded  RFB  20  years  ago,  the  government 
was  providing  about  30  percent  of  the  total  RFB  budget.  Today  we 
are  providing  only  20  percent  of  the  overall  budget,  so  RFB  has  ag- 
gressively increased  its  private  funding.  In  addition,  95  percent  of 
RFB's  4,000  workers  are  volunteers,  so  we  are  getting  a  tremen- 
dous return  on  our  investment  in  this  program. 

In  addition,  the  RFB  must  now  begin  development  of  the  next 
generation  of  recorded  material:  Electronic  text.  Given  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  Recording  for  the  Blind  services,  why  is  the  admin- 
istration proposing  to  cut  RFB's  funding  in  1995  from  $3.5  million 
to  $3  million? 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  reduction  in  recording  activities  is  part  of  a 
refocusing  of  resources  away  from  activities  that  are  not  Federal 
responsibilities  and  toward  activities  that  are  likely  to  improve 
services  for  children.  The  shift  is  reflected  in  the  increased  funding 
requested  for  systems  change  activities  in  the  Secondary  and  Tran- 
sitional Services  program  and  in  particular  in  the  Severe  Disabil- 
ities program. 

We  believe  that  supporting  systems  change  grants  can  bring 
about  permanent  improvements  in  services  for  children  with  dis- 
abilities, and  we  also  believe  that  it  is  consistent  with  what  the  In- 
dividuals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  requires.  This  is  Tom 
Hehir,  Mr.  Congressman,  who  is  our  Director  of  the  Office  Special 
Education  Services. 

Mr.  Hehir.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Porter.  Recording  for  the  Blind 
has  had  a  significant  increase  provided  by  Congress  in  the  past  as 
you  mentioned.  The  requirement  to  provide  free  recorded  materials 
in  educational  settings  is  a  requirement  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act.  Therefore,  we  increasingly  view  that  as 
a  responsibility  of  local  and  State  governments  to  meet  that  need. 

AMERICAN  printing  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  that  is  so.  The  administration  is  requesting  an 
increase  for  production  of  Braille  texts  produced  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  policy  of  in- 
creasing funding  for  the  production  of  Braille  texts  by  reducing  the 
funding  for  voice  and  electronic  recordings? 

Ms.  CiCHOWSKi.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Porter.  It 
is  true  we  have  requested  increases  for  particular  activities  carried 
out  by  the  Printing  House,  but  we  basically  have  made  the  same 
argument  in  the  case  of  the  Printing  House  as  we  are  making  here 
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when  the  Printing  House  has  approached  the  Department  year 
after  year  asking  for  significant  increases  in  its  funding  so  that  it 
can  help  States  meet  the  demand  for  Braille  materials  for  the 
blind. 

Although  we  have  provided  inflation  increases  for  the  Printing 
House,  we  have  stated  that  we  regard  the  provision  of  special  edu- 
cation materials  as  largely  a  State  and  local  responsibility.  And  al- 
though we  would  agree  there  is  a  benefit  to  providing  a  base  level 
of  support  for  the  Printing  House  so  it  will  stay  in  business  and 
be  able  to  help  meet  the  demand  for  materials,  we  have  never  seen 
it  as  a  Federal  responsibility  to  pay  for  all  of  the  materials  that 
State  and  local  agencies  need  to  acquire  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind 
students. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  point  out  that  our  increases  for  the  Print- 
ing House  this  year  were  primarily  for  special  projects.  We  re- 
quested an  increase  for  a  videotape  project,  which  I  believe  we 
talked  about  at  the  hearing  earlier  this  week,  which  would  enable 
the  Printing  House  to  do  its  work  more  efficiently,  that  is  by  using 
technology  to  market  and  explain  its  products  to  States  and  local 
agencies. 

We  also  requested  an  increase  for  research — and  research  makes 
sense  as  a  Federal  investment — to  ensure  that  the  products  that 
the  Printing  House  produces  are  state-of-the-art  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  blind  students,  but  we  have  never  seen  increasing 
basic  operational  support  for  paying  for  materials  as  being  a  key 
Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Porter.  If  we  didn't  provide  the  funding  that  we  do  for  Re- 
cording for  the  Blind  to  produce  government  mandated  materials, 
what  would  be — in  other  words,  if  we  had  to  provide  all  of  the 
money,  what  would  the  cost  to  the  federal  government  be? 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  clarify  the  ques- 
tion. Recording  for  the  Blind  is  not  producing  government  mate- 
rials. These  are  textbooks  and  books  that  children  are  using  in 
schools.  They  are  not  government-mandated  books. 

Mr.  Porter.  They  are  mandated  to  be  provided. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Yes,  but  specific  textbooks  are  not  being  man- 
dated by  the  federal  government.  The  States  are  mandated  to  en- 
sure that  disabled  students,  in  this  case  blind  and  low-vision  stu- 
dents, have  access  to  materials  that  sighted  individuals  have. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  if  we  have  to  pay  for  the  whole  mandate? 

Ms.  Heumann.  We  could  attempt  to  get  that  answer  for  you,  but 
we  don't  have  that  answer  here. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Cost  of  Materials  for  Students  With  Visual  Impairments 

A  wide  range  of  special  materials  are  necessary  to  provide  appropriate  educational 
services  to  students  with  disabilities.  These  include  brailled,  recorded,  large  print, 
digital  coded,  and  other  materials  that  are  intended  to  provide  access  to  printed  in- 
formation for  individuals  with  visual  impairments.  These  materials  are  obtained  by 
schools  through  a  variety  of  sources  including  commercial  vendors,  public  nonprofit 
organizations,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  It  is  not  known  what  the  total  costs  for  these  materials  would  be  if  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  assume  responsibility  for  funding  all  of  these  mate- 
rials. Funds  provided  under  the  Special  Education  State  Grants  programs  may  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  these  materials. 
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CHAPTER  1  HANDICAPPED 


Mr.  Porter.  The  administration  has  not  requested  a  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program  and  has  requested 
no  funding  for  the  program  in  1995.  The  budget  justifies  this  re- 
quest by  indicating  the  program  simply  duplicates  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act  program,  providing  the  same  serv- 
ices to  the  same  children. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this  proposal  ignores  an  important 
population  of  children  who  are  served  in  private  nonprofit  schools 
for  disabled  children.  These  schools  receive  Chapter  1  Handicapped 
funding  but,  as  I  understand  it,  they  are  not  eligible  for  IDEA 
funding.  Many  of  these  are  extremely  fine  schools.  How  does  your 
proposal  address  the  needs  of  children  served  by  these  schools? 

Ms.  CiCHOWSKi.  Mr.  Porter,  children  served  in  private  schools 
can  benefit  from  funds  provided  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  in  the  same  way  they  benefit  from  Chapter  1 
funds.  That  is,  if  State  agencies  or  local  agencies  opt  to  contract 
with  private  schools  to  provide  special  education  services,  they  may 
obtain  Federal  funds  under  either  Chapter  1  or  IDEA  for  children 
in  those  schools. 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  in  developing  our 
proposal  to  merge  these  two  programs,  we  were  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  the  merger  not  only  on  States,  but  on  the  specific  pro- 
grams supported  within  States.  And  our  legislative  proposal,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  contains  a  number  of  hold  harmless 
provisions  to  protect  funding  for  States  as  well  as  for  programs 
supported  within  States. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  schools  apparently  don't  think  this  is  so,  or  at 
least  they  are  worried  it  is  not  so. 

Ms.  CiCHOWSKl.  As  long  as  the  State  agencies  that  have  been 
contracting  with  the  private  schools  up  until  now  using  funds 
under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program  continue  to  contract 
and  make  arrangements  with  those  schools  to  provide  services  for 
children  in  the  State,  the  schools  will  have  access  to  Federal  funds. 

Mr,  Porter.  Would  there  be  reasons  why  they  might  not  under 
the  new  law? 

Ms.  CiCHOWSKl.  Certainly  not  as  a  result  of  the  legislation.  We 
haven't  done  anything  that  will  change  any  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween public  agencies  and  private  schools.  All  our  proposal  does  is 
provide  for  counting  and  serving  all  children  under  one  Federal 
statute.  We  have  proposed  this  merger  since  the  IDEA  is  the  major 
source  of  Federal  funding  for  special  education  and  allows  you  to 
serve  the  same  kinds  of  children  in  the  same  age  ranges  as  Chap- 
ter 1. 

Mr.  Hehir.  I  would  like  to  add  that,  when  we  worked  through 
this  proposal,  we  included  the  national  association  that  represents 
private  special  education  schools  and  they  supported  our  proposal 
because  of  the  hold-harmless  provisions  that  we  have  within  it. 
These  provisions  apply  both  to  States  such  as  Illinois  that  have  a 
significant  dependence  on  what  we  refer  to  in  Special  Ed  as  Public 
Law  89-313  money  and  to  schools  within  States. 
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When  we  developed  this  proposal,  we  involved  the  various  advo- 
cacy groups,  including  the  private  special  education  schools.  So  we 
don't  view  this  proposal  in  any  way  as  harming  their  interests. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  DELAYED  FUNDING 

Mr.  Porter.  Okay.  The  President's  budget  proposes  to  delay 
$292  million  in  Special  Education  funding  until  September  30th.  I 
know  you  are  ready  for  this  one.  I  frankly  see  this  as  a  budgeting 
gimmick.  Why  did  we  start  down  this  road? 

Ms.  CiCHOWSKl.  I  will  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Porter.  The  purpose 
of  the  delayed  obligation  was  to  conform  funding  availability  with 
the  actual  pattern  of  obligations  and  outlays  in  the  Grants  for  In- 
fants and  Families  program.  Typically,  State  grant  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Education  are  forward  funded  with  funds  becoming 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1st,  as  you  know,  and  the  funds  are 
generally  obligated  by  the  Department  quickly. 

For  the  most  part,  we  have  experienced  about  a  12  percent  out- 
lay rate  in  the  first  year  of  budget  authority  for  programs  in  that 
category,  but  our  experience  with  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Fami- 
lies program  has  been  different.  Funds  are  available  for  obligation 
on  July  1st,  but  in  the  last  four  years  we  have  carried  over  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  into  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  Therefore,  the  outlay  rate  has  been  significantly  lower  than 
in  other  formula  grant  programs. 

Our  guess  is  we  have  been  outlaying  at  about  a  half  of  a  percent 
for  Infants  and  Families  in  contrast  to  12  percent  for  a  typical 
State  grant  program.  The  reason  this  is  a  problem  for  us  is  that, 
for  scorekeeping  purposes,  Infants  and  Families  is  treated  just  like 
the  other  formula  grant  programs.  We  are  scored  as  if  we  were 
outlaying  at  a  12  percent  rate  even  though  we  are  outlaying  at  a 
substantially  slower  rate. 

The  purpose  of  the  delayed  obligations  is  to  align  the 
scorekeeping  with  our  actual  experience  with  outlays  in  this  pro- 
gram; we  would  realize  savings  of  $35  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1995  if  Congress  approves  this  change  in  funding  availability. 

Mr.  Porter.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  no  matter  what  we 
do  to  try  to  make  this  thing  work  out,  people  have  creative  energies 
to  go  the  way  they  want  to  go  and  can  figure  out  a  way  to  make 
the  thing  come  out  the  way  they  want  it  to  come  out. 

MAINSTREAMING  DEAF  STUDENTS 

I  have  been  deluged  with  letters  and  calls  recently  from  parents 
with  disabled  children,  particularly  those  with  hearing  impair- 
ments. They  are  very  concerned  about  statements  that  have  been 
attributed  to  you  regarding  the  mainstreaming  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities. Obviously  many  of  them  feel  that  their  children  are  re- 
ceiving important  educational  services  from  schools  or  programs  in 
which  their  children  are  separated  from  the  mainstream.  I  am  sure 
you  have  seen  many  of  these  letters  yourself. 

Please  tell  us  briefly  what  the  Department's  policy  on  this  matter 
is  and  can  you  submit  for  the  record  a  detailed  written  clarification 
on  the  Department's  policy  regarding  schools  and  programs  for 
children  who  are  deaf  or  hearing  impaired? 
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Ms.  Heumann.  Of  course.  Our  position  regarding  placement, 
based  on  the  statute,  is  consistent  across  all  disabilities.  The  regu- 
lar classroom  that  is  in  the  neighborhood  school  should  be  the  first 
placement  option  considered  for  students  with  disabilities.  Other 
options  on  the  continuum  of  placement  alternatives  must  be  avail- 
able to  ensure  that  a  free  appropriate  public  education  is  made 
available  to  each  child.  We  continue  to  support  the  availability  of 
the  continuum. 

We  are  very  sensitive  to  some  of  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  by  parents  of  deaf  children.  The  correspondence  that  we 
have  been  sending  out  explains  what  I  have  just  said,  that  we  be- 
lieve that  the  home  school,  the  neighborhood  school,  should  be  the 
first  placement  option.  More  and  more  parents  of  deaf  children  are 
in  fact  requesting  that  their  children  be  placed  in  schools  closer  to 
their  homes.  What  we  have  been  doing  is  looking  at  different  op- 
tions related  to  educational  opportunities  for  deaf  students  while 
supporting  separate  schools  and  a  continuum  of  placements  where 
parents  want  their  children  to  be  going  to  other  than  schools  for 
the  deaf.  We  have  been  looking  at  models  of  services  to  ensure  that 
these  children  are  getting  appropriate  services  if  they  are  going  to 
schools  other  than  separate  schools. 

Mr.  Porter.  Could  you  put  the  correspondence  also  in  the 
record? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENTAL  GUTOANCE  ON  SERVICES  TO  DEAF  CHILDREN 

Guidance  published  in  the  Federal  Register  at  57  Fed.  Reg  49274,  October  30, 1992. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

DEAF  STUDENTS  EDUCATION  SERVICES;  POLICY  GUIDANCE 

AGENCY:   Department  of  Education 

ACTION:   Notice  of  Policy  Guidance 

SUMMARY:  The  Department  provides  additional  guidance  about  Part  B  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  and  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (Section  504)  as  they  relate  to  the  provision  of 
appropriate  education  services  to  students  who  are  deaf.  This  guidance  is  issued 
in  response  to  concerns  regarding  Departmental  policy  on  the  provision  of  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  (FAPE)  to  students  who  are  deaf.  Many  of  these 
concerns  were  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Education  of  the  Deaf. 
This  guidance  is  intended  to  furnish  State  and  local  education  agency  personnel 
with  background  information  and  specific  steps  that  will  help  to  ensure  that 
children  and  youth  who  are  deaf  are  provided  with  a  free  appropriate  public 
education.  It  also  describes  procedural  safeguards  that  ensure  parents  are 
knowledgeable  about  their  rights  and  about  placement  decisions  made  by  public 
agencies. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  Jean  Peelen  or  Parma  Yarkin,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  400  Maryland  Avenue,  SW.,  rooms  5046  and  3131, 
Switzer  Building,  respectively,  Washington,  DC  20202-2524.  Telephone:  (202)  205- 
8637  and  (202)  205-8723,  respectively.  Deaf  and  hearing  impaired  individuals  may 
call  (202)  205-8449  or  (202)  205-8723,  respectively,  for  TDD  services. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 

Background 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years,  two  national  panels  have  concluded  that  the 
education  of  deaf  students  must  be  improved  in  order  to  meet  their  unique 
communication  and  related  needs.  The  most  recent  of  these  panels,  the  Commission 
on  Education  of  the  Deaf  (COED),  recommended  a  number  of  changes  in  the  way 
the  Federal  government  supports  the  education  of  individuals  who  are  deaf  from 
birth  through  postsecondary  schooling  and  training.  With  this  notice,  the  Secretary 
implements  several  COED  recommendations  relating  to  the  provision  of  appropriate 
education  for  elementary  and  secondary  students  who  are  deaf. 

The  coed's  report  and  its  primary  finding  reflect  a  fundamental  concern 
within  much  of  the  deaf  community  that  students  who  are  deaf  have  significant 
obstacles  to  overcome  in  order  to  have  access  to  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
that  meets  their  unique  educational  needs,  particularly  their  communication  and 
related  needs. 

The  disability  of  deafness  often  results  in  significant  and  unique  educational 
needs  for  the  individual  child.  The  major  barriers  to  learning  associated  with 
deafness  relate  to  language  and  communication,  which,  in  turn,  profoundly  affect 
most  aspects  of  the  educational  process.  For  example,  acquiring  basic  English 
language  skills  is  a  tremendous  challenge  for  most  students  who  are  deaf.  While 
the  Department  and  others  are  supporting  research  activities  in  the  area  of 
language  acquisition  for    children  who  are  deaf,  effective  methods  of  instruction 
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that  can  be  implemented  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings  are  still  not  available. 
The  reading  skills  of  deaf  children  reflect  perhaps  the  most  momentous  and  dismal 
effects  of  the  disability  and  of  the  education  system's  struggle  to  effectively  teach 
deaf  children:  hearing  impaired  students  "level  ofT'  in  their  reading  comprehension 
achievement  at  about  the  third  grade  level. 

Compounding  the  manifest  educational  considerations,  the  communication 
nature  of  the  disability  is  inherently  isolating,  with  considerable  effect  on  the 
interaction  with  peers  and  teachers  that  make  up  the  educational  process.  This 
interaction,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  knowledge  and  developing  the  child's 
self-esteem  and  identity,  is  dependent  upon  direct  communication.  Yet,  communica- 
tion is  the  area  most  hampered  between  a  deaf  child  and  his  or  her  hearing  peers 
and  teachers.  Even  the  availability  of  interpreter  services  in  the  educational  setting 
may  not  address  deaf  children's  needs  for  direct  and  meaningful  communication 
with  peers  and  teachers. 

Because  deafness  is  a  low  incidence  disability,  there  is  not  widespread 
understanding  of  its  educational  implications,  even  among  special  educators.  This 
lack  of  knowledge  and  skills  in  our  education  system  contributes  to  the  already 
substantial  barriers  to  deaf  students  in  receiving  appropriate  educational  services. 

In  light  of  all  these  factors,  the  Secretary  believes  that  it  is  important  to 
provide  additional  guidance  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  to  ensure  that  the 
needs  of  students  who  are  deaf  are  appropriately  identified  and  met,  and  that 
placement  decisions  for  students  who  are  deaf  meet  the  standards  of  the  applicable 
statutes  and  their  implementing  regulations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  document  to 
(1)  clarify  the  free  appropriate  public  education  provisions  of  IDEA  for  children  who 
are  deaf,  including  important  factors  in  the  determination  of  appropriate  education 
for  such  children  and  the  requirement  that  education  be  provided  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment,  and  (2)  clarify  the  applicability  of  the  procedural 
safeguards  in  placement  decisions. 

Nothing  in  this  notice  alters  a  public  agency's  obligation  to  place  a  student 
with  a  disability  in  a  regular  classroom  if  FAPE  can  be  provided  in  that  setting. 

Free  Appropriate  Public  Education 

The  provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public  education  based  on  the  unique  needs 
of  the  child  is  at  the  heart  of  the  IDEA.  Similarly,  the  section  504  regulation  at  34 
CFR  104.33-104.36  contains  free  appropriate  public  education  requirements,  which 
are  also  applicable  to  local  educational  agencies  serving  children  who  are  deaf.  A 
child  is  receiving  an  appropriate  education  when  all  of  the  requirements  in  the 
statute  and  the  regulations  are  met.  The  Secretary  believes  that  full  consideration 
of  the  unique  needs  of  a  child  who  is  deaf  will  help  to  ensure  the  provision  of  an 
appropriate  education.  For  children  who  are  eligible  under  Part  B  of  the  IDEIA,  this 
is  accomplished  through  the  lEP  process.  For  children  determined  to  be  handi- 
capped under  section  504,  implementation  of  an  individualized  education  program 
developed  in  accordance  with  Part  B  of  the  IDEA  is  one  means  of  meeting  the  free 
appropriate  public  education  requirements  of  the  section  504  regulations. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  developing  an  individualized  education  program  (lEP) 
for  a  child  with  disabilities  under  the  IDEA,  State  and  local  education  agencies  must 
comply  with  the  evaluation  and  placement  regulations  at  34  CFR  300.530-300.534. 
In  meeting  the  individual  education  needs  of  children  who  are  deaf  under  section 
504,  LEAs  must  comply  with  the  evaluation  and  placement  requirements  of  34  CFR 
104.35  of  the  Section  504  regulation,  which  contain  requirements  similar  to  those 
of  the  IDEiA.  However,  the  Secretary  believes  that  the  unique  communication  and 
related  needs  of  many  children  who  are  deaf  have  not  been  adequately  considered 
in  the  development  of  their  lEP's.  To  assist  public  agencies  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  for  children  who  are  deaf,-the  Department  provides  the  following 
guidance. 
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The  Secretary  believes  it  is  important  that  State  and  local  education  agencies, 
in  developing  an  lEP  for  a  child  who  is  deaf,  take  into  consideration  such  factors 
as: 

1.  Communication    needs    and   the    child's    and    family's   preferred   mode    of 
communication; 

2.  Linguistic  needs; 

3.  Severity  of  hearing  loss  and  potential  for  using  residual  hearing; 

4.  Academic  level;  and 

5.  Social,    emotional,   and   cultural   needs,    including  opportunities   for   peer 
interactions  and  communication. 

In  addition,  the  particular  needs  of  an  individual  child  may  require  the 
consideration  of  additional  factors.  For  example,  the  nature  and  severity  of  some 
children's  needs  will  require  the  consideration  of  curriculum  content  and  method 
of  curriculum  delivery  in  determining  how  those  needs  can  be  met.  Including 
evaluators  who  are  knowledgeable  about  these  specific  factors  as  part  of  the 
multidisciplinary  team  evaluating  the  student  will  help  ensure  that  the  deaf 
student's  needs  are  correctly  identified. 

Under  the  least  restrictive  environment  (LRE)  provision  of  IDEA,  public 
agencies  must  establish  procedures  to  ensure  that  "to  the  maximum  extent 
appropriate,  children  with  disabilities,  including  children  in  public  or  private 
institutions  or  other  care  facilities,  are  educated  with  children  who  are  not  disabled, 
and  that  special  classes,  separate  schooling,  or  other  removal  of  children  with 
disabilities  from  the  regular  educational  environment  occurs  only  when  the  nature 
or  severity  of  the  disability  is  such  that  education  in  regular  classes  with  the  use 
of  supplementary  aids  and  services  cannot  be  achieved  satisfactorily."  The  section 
504  regulation  at  34  CFR  §104.34  contains  a  similar  provision. 

The  Secretary  is  concerned  that  the  least  restrictive  environment  provisions 
of  the  IDEA  and  Section  504  are  being  interpreted,  incorrectly,  to  require  the 
placement  of  some  children  who  are  deaf  in  programs  that  may  not  meet  the 
individual  student's  educational  needs.  Meeting  the  unique  communication  and 
related  needs  of  a  student  who  is  deaf  is  a  fundamental  part  of  providing  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  (FAPE)  to  the  child.  Any  setting,  including  a  regular 
classroom,  that  prevents  a  child  who  is  deaf  from  receiving  an  appropriate  education 
that  meets  his  or  her  needs,  including  communication  needs,  is  not  the  LRE  for  that 
individual  child. 

Placement  decisions  must  be  based  on  the  child's  lEP.  Thus,  the  consider- 
ation of  LRE  as  part  of  the  placement  decision  must  always  be  in  the  context  of  the 
LRE  in  which  appropriate  services  can  be  provided.  Any  setting  which  does  not 
meet  the  communication  and  related  needs  of  a  child  who  is  deaf,  and  therefore  does 
not  allow  for  the  provision  of  FAPE,  cannot  be  considered  the  LRE  for  that  child. 
The  provision  of  FAPE  is  paramount,  and  the  individual  placement  determination 
about  LRE  is  to  be  considered  within  the  context  of  FAPE. 

The  Secretary  is  concerned  that  some  public  agencies  have  misapplied  the  LRE 
provision  by  presuming  that  placements  in  or  closer  to  the  regular  classroom  are 
required  for  children  who  are  deaf,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  range  of 
communication  and  related  needs  that  must  be  addressed  in  order  to  provide 
appropriate  services.  The  Secretary  recognizes  that  the  regular  classroom  is  an 
appropriate  placement  for  some  children  who  are  deaf,  but  for  others  it  is  not.  The 
decision  as  to  what  placement  will  provide  FAPE  for  an  individual  deaf  child  - 
which  includes  a  determination  as  to  the  LRE  in  which  appropriate  services  can  be 
made  available  to  the  child  -  must  be  made  only  after  a  full  and  complete  lEP  has 
been  developed  that  addresses  the  full  range  of  the  child's  needs. 

The  Secretary  believes  that  consideration  of  the  factors  mentioned  above  will 
assist  placement  teams  in  identifying  the  needs  of  children  who  are  deaf  and  will 
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enable  them  to  place  children  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  appropriate  to 
their  needs. 

The  overriding  rule  regarding  placement  is  that  placement  decisions  must  be 
made  on  an  individual  basis.  As  in  previous  policy  guidance,  the  Secretary 
emphasizes  that  placement  decisions  may  not  be  based  on  category  of  disability,  the 
configuration  of  the  delivery  system,  the  availability  of  educational  or  related 
services,  availability  of  space,  or  administrative  convenience. 

States  and  school  districts  also  are  advised  that  the  potential  harmful  effect 
of  the  placement  on  the  deaf  child  or  the  quality  of  services  he  or  she  needs  must 
be  considered  in  determining  the  LRE. 

The  Secretary  recognizes  that  regular  educational  settings  are  appropriate  and 
adaptable  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  particular  children  who  are  deaf.  For 
others,  a  center  or  special  school  may  be  the  least  restrictive  environment  in  which 
the  child's  unique  needs  can  be  met.  A  full  range  of  alternative  placements  as 
described  at  34  CFR  300.551(a)  and  (b)(1)  of  the  IDEA  regulations  must  be  available 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  implement  each  child's  lEP.  There  are  cases  when  the 
nature  of  the  disability  and  the  individual  child's  needs  dictate  a  specialized  setting 
that  provides  structured  curriculum  or  special  methods  of  teaching.  Just  as 
placement  in  the  regular  educational  setting  is  required  when  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  unique  needs  of  a  child  who  is  deaf,  so  is  removal  from  the  regular  educational 
setting  required  when  the  child's  needs  cannot  be  met  in  that  setting  with  the  use 
of  supplementary  aids  and  services. 

Procedural  Safeguards 

One  important  purpose  of  the  procedural  safeguards  required  under  part  B  and 
the  section  504  regulations  is  to  ensure  that  parents  are  knowledgeable  about  their 
rights  and  about  important  decisions  that  public  agencies  make,  such  as  placement 
decisions.  Under  the  section  504  regulations  at  34  CFR  104.36,  a  public  agency 
must  establish  a  system  of  procedural  safeguards  that  includes,  among  other 
requirements,  notice  to  parents  with  respect  to  placement  decisions.  Compliance 
with  the  part  B  procedural  safeguards  is  one  means  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  section  504  regulations.  Under  part  B,  before  a  child  is  initially  placed  in 
special  education  the  child's  parents  must  be  given  written  notice  and  must  consent 
to  the  placement.  The  part  B  regulations  at  34  CFR  300.500(a)  provide  that 
consent  means  that  parents  have  been  fully  informed  of  all  information  relevant  to 
the  placement  decision.  The  obligation  to  fully  inform  parents  includes  informing 
the  parents  that  the  public  agency  is  required  to  have  a  full  continuum  of 
placement  options  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities,  including 
instruction  in  regular  classes,  special  classes,  special  schools,  home  instruction,  and 
instruction  in  hospitals  and  institutions.  The  part  B  regulations  at  34  CFR 
300.504-300.505  also  require  that  parents  must  be  given  written  notice  a  reasonable 
time  before  a  public  agency  proposes  to  initiate  or  change  the  identification, 
evaluation,  educational  placement  or  provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  to  the  child.  This  notice  to  parents  must  include  a  description  of  the 
action  proposed  or  refused  by  the  agency,  an  explanation  of  why  the  agency 
proposes  or  refuses  to  take  the  action,  and  a  description  of  any  options  the  agency 
considered  and  the  reasons  why  those  options  were  rejected.  The  requirement  to 
provide  a  description  of  any  option  considered  includes  a  description  of  the  types 
of  placements  that  were  actually  considered,  e.g.,  special  school  or  regular  class,  as 
well  as  any  specific  schools  that  were  actually  considered  and  the  reasons  why  these 
placement  options  were  rejected.  Providing  this  kind  of  information  to  parents  will 
enable  them  to  play  a  more  knowledgeable  and  informed  role  in  the  education  of 
their  children. 
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^  "The  present  status  of  education  for  persons  who  are  deaf  in  the  United  States 
is  unsatisfactory.  Unacceptably  so.  This  is  the  primary  and  inescapable  conclusion 
of  the  Commission  on  Education  of  the  Deaf."  Commission  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf:    Toward  Equality:   Education  of  the  Deaf.   (February  1988) 


As  stated  in  the  IDEA,  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is: 

*  *    *  to  assure  that  all  children  with  disabilities  have  available  to  them  *   * 

*  a  free  appropriate  public  education  which  emphasizes  special  education  and 
related  services  designed  to  meet  their  unique  needs  *    *    *. 
(20  U.S.C.  sec.  1400(c). 

In  addition,  the  section  504  regulations  state: 

A  recipient  [of  federal  financial  assistance]  that  operates  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  education  program  shall  provide  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  to  each  qualified  handicapped  person  *  *  *  regardless  of  the  nature 
or  severity  of  the  person's  handicap.   34  CFR  §104.33(a)  r 

Thomas  E.  Allen,  "Patterns  of  Academic  Achievement  Among  Hearing  Impaired 
Students:  1974  and  1983,"  in  Deaf  Children  in  America  162-164  (Arthur  N. 
Schildroth  and  Michael  A.  Karchmer,  eds.   San  Diego:   College-Hill  Press  (1986)) 

^   20  U.S.C.  sec.  1412(5)(B). 

^  20  U.S.C.  sec.  1401(18);  see  also  34  CFR  300.552(a)(2),  and  34  CFR  104.33(b)(2). 

^   34  CFR  300.552  Comment.   See  also  appendix  A  to  34  CFR  104.24. 

Authority:    20  U.S.C.  1411-1420;  29  U.S.C.  794. 
Dated:  October  26,  1992 


Lamar  Alexander, 
Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  REGARDING  PLACEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

Reply  to  correspondence  received  by  Department  of  Education  expressing  concern 
about  the  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  in  regular  classrooms. 

Dear         : 

I  received  your  letter  regarding  my  comments  about  educational  placements  in 
separate  settings  for  students  with  disabilities,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  chance 
to  clarify  my  position.  During  the  five  months  since  I  was  confirmed  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS), 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  or  talk  with  the  leadership  of  numerous 
organizations  involved  in  advocacy  for  disabled  children  and  adults.  I  have  also  met 
with  hundreds  of  parents  of  disabled  children  across  the  nation.  I  firmly  believe 
that  within  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  major  accomplishments  in  the 
education  of  disabled  students  in  this  country.  However,  I  know  more  needs  to  be 
done.  The  primary  concern  I  have  heard  expressed  during  these  conversations  is 
that  for  many  disabled  children  the  full  range  of  placement  options  is  not  available. 

The  continuum  of  alternative  placements  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  regulations  which  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs 
Director  Tom  Hehir  and  I  are  bound,  both  by  our  positions  and  by  our  own  beliefs, 
to  enforce.  Tom  and  I  both  believe,  consistent  with  IDEIA,  that  the  regular 
classroom  in  the  neighborhood  school  should  be  the  first  placement  option 
considered  for  students  with  disabilities.  We  also  believe  our  education  system  must 
provide  administrators  and  teachers  with  the  training  and  support  they  need  to 
make  the  regular  classroom  in  the  neighborhood  school  the  appropriate  placement 
and  we  aim  to  provide  strong  leadership  to  help  make  that  happen. 

Being  disabled  myself  and  having  received  part  of  my  education  in  segregated 
settings  for  no  other  reason  than  I  happened  to  use  a  wheelchair,  I  do  not  shrink 
from  describing  such  placements  as  immoral  -  when  the  placement  is  made  for 
reasons  other  than  the  educational  needs  of  the  child.  With  50  percent  of  physically 
disabled  students  still  receiving  their  education  in  some  type  of  separate  setting,  I 
will  continue  to  make  strong  statements  in  support  of  regular  classroom  place- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  we  fully  appreciate  and  support  the  important  role  of 
other  options  on  the  continuum  for  some  students. 

I  also  know  of  the  critical  need  for  parents  of  all  disabled  children  to  receive  more 
and  better  information  about  the  available  options  and  the  supports  that  may  be 
needed  for  their  children.  I  believe  that  the  more  information  parents  have,  the 
more  effective  they  will  be  in  the  decision  making  process  affecting  their  children's 
education.  There  is  a  role  for  all  of  us  in  this  empowerment  process. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  hold  in  common  the  most  basic  interest:  better  outcomes 
for  all  disabled  students  through  appropriate  and  high  quality  education  services. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  few  statements  from  my  presentation  in  a  public  forum 
have  been  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  support  for  ensuring  that  a  full  range  of 
placement  options  is  available  for  each  disabled  child  and  his  or  her  family.  My 
record,  both  past  and  future,  will  show  that  I  fully  support  the  availability  of  a 
continuum  of  placement  options  for  students  with  disabilities.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  achieve  our  mutual  goals. 

Sincerely, 

Judith  E.  Heumann 
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Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  I  recognize  my  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Helen  Bentley. 

PURPOSE  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  EDUCATION  ACT  FUNDS 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Welcome.  Mr.  Porter  was  talking  a  little  bit  about 
IDEA  funding.  Will  you  explain  to  me  and  for  the  record  a  little 
more  about  IDEA  funds? 

Ms.  Heumann.  idea,  as  you  know,  was  previously  called  Public 
Law  94-142,  which  was  enacted  in  1975.  The  purpose  of  that  legis- 
lation was  to  guarantee  that  all  children  with  disabilities,  regard- 
less of  the  significance  of  their  disabilities,  had  a  right  to  a  free  ap- 
propriate public  education  in  the  least  restrictive  environment. 

That  legislation  was  passed  because,  prior  to  it,  there  were  exclu- 
sions around  the  United  States  of  students  who  had  different  types 
of  disabilities  in  different  age  ranges,  and  there  was  a  significant 
concern  about  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children  who  had  more  sig- 
nificant disabilities  were  perceived  as  not  being  able  to  learn,  not 
being  able  to  benefit  from  education. 

So  the  law  has  put  into  place  in  all  the  States  a  system  that  en- 
sures that  each  child  has  a  right  to  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation in  the  least  restrictive  environment.  We  provide  funding  to 
the  States — about  7  percent  of  the  special  education  costs  are  paid 
for  with  Federal  dollars — to  assist  the  States  in  carrying  out  their 
obligations. 

We  provide  significant  numbers  of  dollars  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  work  with  the  local  school 
districts,  to  look  at  different  models  of  effective  ways  of  educating 
disabled  children.  We  provide  a  significant  number  of  dollars  that 
support  the  States  by  preparing  teachers  through  professional  de- 
velopment. 

I  think  the  IDEA  over  the  last  19  years  has  been  a  critically  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  which  has  allowed  many  of  us  to  recog- 
nize that  there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  disabled  children 
who  previously  were  not  expected  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  edu- 
cation who,  in  fact,  are  benefiting.  These  children  are  now  moving 
through  the  educational  system  and  will  be  able  to  become  produc- 
tive taxpaying  members  of  society.  We  believe  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  of  critical  importance. 

CHAPTER  1  HANDICAPPED 

Mrs.  Bentley  [presiding].  What  has  been  the  general  response 
of  States  to  the  merging  of  the  IDEA  program  funds  and  the  pro- 
grams in  Chapter  1  Handicapped  programs? 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  States  have  supported  the  merger. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  A  number  of  groups  I  talked  with  last  year  were 
very  upset  about  the  merging. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Since  I  came  into  office  last  July,  we  have  had 
many  meetings  with  different  constituency  groups  in  order  to  sit 
down  and  explain  to  them  very  clearly  what  it  is  that  we  were 
looking  at  doing,  as  well  as  getting  their  input  into  the  proposal 
that  we  have  put  forward. 
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MAINSTREAMING 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Porter  touched  a  little  bit  on  mainstreaming, 
including  special  education  students  into  regular  schools.  It  has  be- 
come a  very  hot  issue  in  one  of  my  counties  and  it  has  been  imple- 
mented to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  teachers  and  many  parents 
and  students  involved. 

My  own  personal  observation  is  we  are  starting  a  fire  that  will 
be  difficult  to  put  out.  Repeatedly  I  hear  from  both  special  edu- 
cation parents  and  parents  whose  children  do  not  have  special 
needs  that  inclusion  has  been  implemented  much  too  quickly,  with- 
out safeguards. 

What  is  the  administration's  position  on  this  issue? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Well,  Mrs.  Bentley,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  help 
identify  some  schools  for  you  in  the  State  of  Maryland  where  there 
are  some  very  effective  models.  I  visited  four  schools  in  Montgom- 
ery County  last  week  that  were  selected  by  the  county  itself  where 
parents  of  disabled  and  nondisabled  children,  the  principal  and 
teachers  have  felt  that  inclusion  is  very  positive. 

We  believe  that  it  is  very  important  that  as  children  are  being 
integrated  into  classroom  settings  that  the  chief  State  school  offi- 
cers, the  superintendents,  and  the  principals  have  a  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  teachers  are  getting  the  appropriate  support  and 
training  that  they  need  to  ensure  that  this  can  occur  smoothly. 

But  I  have  been  visiting  programs  all  over  the  country  where, 
quite  frankly,  I  have  been  very  impressed  with  the  amount  of  sup- 
port provided.  Regular  education  teachers,  parents  of  nondisabled 
children,  and  nondisabled  children  themselves  have  talked  about 
how  the  inclusion  of  significantly  disabled  children  in  their  pro- 
grams has  made  a  dramatic  positive  difference.  Students  have 
learned  how  to  be  with  disabled  students,  how  to  be  buddies,  how 
to  be  tutors,  and  how  to  really  begin  accepting  disabled  students 
as  a  part  of  the  educational  environment. 

I  am  certainly  very  aware  of  the  issues  that  you  are  raising,  and 
I  think  that  in  those  cases  where  the  leadership  of  the  administra- 
tors is  not  what  I  believe  it  should  be,  you  can  wind  up  with  prob- 
lems. But  I  have  spoken  to  chief  State  school  officers  and  to  direc- 
tors of  special  education  and  to  superintendents  and  principals  and 
classroom  teachers,  some  of  whom  have  made  very  profound  state- 
ments to  me  about  how  they  would  never  go  back  to  teaching  the 
way  they  taught  previously.  I  spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  sitting 
in  the  classroom  talking  to  teachers  and  observing  children  because 
I  have  heard  of  these  concerns  and  I  haven't  wanted  to  take  any- 
one's opinion  at  face  value.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  help  you  learn 
about  some  of  these  programs. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  TRAINING 

Mrs.  Bentley.  In  some  cases  where  the  handicapped  were  placed 
in  special  schools,  all  of  the  teachers  there  were  trained  to  handle 
the  situation.  But  when  we  accelerated  the  inclusion  program,  most 
of  the  teachers  who  received  some  of  these  youngsters  from  the 
special  schools  did  not  have  any  training  and  they  were  saying,  "we 
don't  know  how  to  handle  this  youngster."  The  youngster  for  in- 
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stance  may  have  been  choking  or  doing  something  because  he  has 
a  breathing  problem,  they  didn't  know  how  to  handle  it. 

This  is  one  of  their  real  objections.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can 
require  that  special  training  be  given  to  the  teachers  before  the  in- 
clusion program  is  thrust  upon  them? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Well,  let  me  first  say  that  we  already  do  require 
that  teachers  receive  appropriate  training. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  And  if  they  don't,  then  what  do  you  do? 

Ms.  Heumann.  If  they  don't,  I  think  we  need  to  hold  the  adminis- 
trators responsible  for  failing  to  provide  the  appropriate  training 
for  their  teachers.  But  I  would  urge  you  not  to  think  along  the  lines 
that  training  should  be  mandated  for  the  integration  of  all  disabled 
children.  I  went  to  special  classes,  and  I  was  in  completely  seg- 
regated classes  with  other  disabled  children  until  I  went  to  high 
school,  and  at  that  time  it  was  believed  that  we  couldn't  go  to  a 
regular  classroom  until  teachers  had  appropriate  training. 

I  think  there  are  a  large  number  of  disabled  children  who  can 
be  integrated  with  and  without  supports  into  a  regular  classroom 
without  a  need  for  training.  There  is  certainly  a  need  for  training 
of  teachers  to  work  with  children  who  have  certain  types  of  learn- 
ing needs  and  support  needs,  and  I  believe  both  the  legislation  and 
the  way  that  we  direct  our  funding  supports  that. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Thank  you.  If  I  have  any  more  questions,  I  will 
submit  them  to  you. 

With  that,  I  will  adjourn  this  subcommittee  until  10  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  April  12th. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Thank  you. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  EXCESS  COSTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  percent  of  the  excess  cost  of  educating  disabled  students 
will  be  Federally  financed  under  your  proposal  for  1995  and  how  has  this  changed 
over  the  history  of  the  program? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Our  request  would  provide  7  percent  of  the  estimated  excess 
cost  of  educating  disabled  students  in  1995.  A  chart  showing  the  Federal  share  of 
excess  costs  since  1977  is  provided  below. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  EXCESS  COSTS 

($  in  thousands) 


Percentage  of 

Fiscal  Year 

Appropriation 

Excess  Cost 

1977 

$251,770 

4% 

1978 

566,030 

9 

1979 

804,000 

11 

1980 

874,500 

10 

1981 

874,500 

9 

1982 

931,008 

8 

1983 

1,017,900 

8 

1984 

1,068,875 

8 

1985 

1,135,145 

8 

1986 

1,163,282 

7 

1987 

1,338,000 

8 

1988 

1,431,737 

7 

1989 

1,475,449 

7 

1990 

1,542,610 

7 

1991 

1,854,186 

7 

1992 

1,976,095 

7 

1993 

2,052,728 

7 

1994 

2,149,686 

7* 

1995 

2,353,032 

7* 

*  Estimate 

UNFUNDED  MANDATE  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Ms.  Heumann,  I  think  you  know  that  the  Senate  has  been 
debating  an  amendment  this  week  which  would  have  provided  an  additional 
$5  billion  for  Special  Education.  The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  argue  that  the 
Federal  handicapped  statute  is  a  classic  unfunded  mandate.  What  is  your  response 
to  this  argument? 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  Department  does  not  regard  the  requirements  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  to  provide  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  (FAPE)  to  children  with  disabilities  as  a  mandate  that  should  not 
be  imposed  unless  the  Act  is  fully  funded.  The  rights  and  protections  embedded  in 
IDEA  are  rights  independently  provided  by  and  enforceable  under  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  that  guarantee  children  with 
disabilities  access  to  equal  educational  opportunity.  IDEA  authorizes  payments  to 
States  in  order  to  assist  States  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities.  As  our  fiscal 
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year  1995  request  indicates,  the  Department  is  committed  to  maintaining  the 
Federal  contribution  to  special  education  as  costs  increase  and  the  population 
grows,  and  to  assist  States  with  improving  the  quality  of  services.  However,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  providing  and  paying  for  the  services  lies  with  the  States. 

MAINSTREAMING  OF  DEAF  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Ms.  Heumann,  the  Committee  has  received  a  large  number  of 
letters  from  parents  who  are  concerned  about  your  statement  last  Fall  regarding 
mainstreaming  of  deaf  students  who  now  are  being  educated  at  State  schools. 
Could  you  clarify  on  the  record  the  Department's  position  regarding  placement  of 
these  students? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Our  position  regarding  placement,  based  on  the  statute,  is 
consistent  across  all  disabilities:  the  regular  classroom  in  the  neighborhood  school 
should  be  the  first  placement  option  considered  for  students  with  disabilities.  Other 
options  on  the  continuum  of  placement  alternatives  must  be  available  to  ensure 
that  a  free  appropriate  public  education  is  made  available  to  each  child,  and  we 
continue  to  support  the  availability  of  the  continuum. 

Our  position  recognizes  that  deafness  presents  major  language  and  communi- 
cation barriers  that  significantly  affect  learning  for  many  children,  and  that  often 
play  a  major  role  in  determining  where  on  the  continuum  a  particular  deaf  student 
can  receive  appropriate  services.  The  Department  has  issued  policy  guidance  about 
the  provision  of  appropriate  services  for  deaf  students,  and  my  office  recently 
distributed  this  guidance  to  every  chief  state  school  officer  and  every  state  director 
of  special  education,  and  asked  them  to  help  disseminate  it  to  local  education 
agencies.  This  guidance  notes  the  importance  of  those  language  considerations  and 
other  factors  such  as  the  family's  preferred  mode  of  communication,  and  social, 
emotional,  and  cultural  needs  when  determining  the  particular  aspects  of  an 
educational  program  for  a  deaf  child. 

Parents  of  deaf  children  more  and  more  are  requesting  and  expecting 
placements  close  to  home.  At  the  same  time,  they  want  to  be  sure  that  their 
children  receive  an  education  that  meets  their  individual  needs,  and  produces  the 
outcomes  that  we're  all  looking  for.  We  are  looking  at  how  to  ensure  that  deaf 
students,  and  students  with  other  low-incidence  disabilities,  receive  the  education 
services  required  to  meet  their  needs. 

MERGER  OF  THE  CHAPTER  1  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM  WITH  IDEA 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  budget  proposes  to  accelerate  the  phase  out  of  the  Chapter  1 
Handicapped  Program.  Would  you  explain  how  the  transition  would  be  handled  for 
current  recipients  of  Chapter  1  Handicapped  funding? 

Ms.  Heumann.  To  facilitate  the  phase  out  of  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped 
Program  and  to  ensure  that  the  merger  of  this  program  with  the  programs  under 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEIA)  does  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  States  and  State-operated  and  supported  programs,  we  have  taken  the 
following  actions: 

To  offset  the  termination  of  funding  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped 
Program,  we  have  added  $82,878,000  to  our  request  for  the  Part  B  Grants  to  States 
program  and  $34,000,000  to  our  request  for  the  Part  H  Grants  for  Infants  and 
Families  program  for,  respectively,  the  3-through-21-year  olds  and  the  birth- 
through-2-year  olds  expected  to  be  served  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped 
Program  in  1994  who  would  be  served  under  the  IDEIA  beginning  in  1995. 
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In  addition,  as  part  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  we  have  proposed  that: 

a.  In  1995,  1996,  and  1997,  under  the  Grants  to  States  and  Grants  for  Infants 
and  Families  programs.  States  be  guaranteed  to  receive  no  less  than  they  received 
in  total  for  1994  under  each  of  these  programs  and  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped 
Program-  For  1998  and  1999,  should  the  number  of  children  counted  decrease,  we 
have  proposed  that  the  hold-harmless  amount  would  be  reduced  by  the  percentage 
by  which  the  number  of  children  declined  from  the  number  counted  for  1994. 

b.  State-operated  and  supported  agencies  be  treated  as  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  purposes  of  distributing  funds  under  the  Grants  to  States  and 
Preschool  Grants  programs. 

c.  Under  the  Grants  to  States  programs,  States  be  required  to  give  State- 
operated  and  supported  programs  the  same  amount  per  child  that  these  programs 
received  for  each  child  served  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program  in  1994 
and  be  authorized  to  give  this  amount  to  local  educational  agencies  for  children  who 
have  transferred  from  State-operated  and  supported  programs. 

d.  Of  the  1995  funds  appropriated  for  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families 
program,  $34,000,000  would  be  distributed  based  on  the  number  of  children  being 
served  on  December  1,  1994,  who  would  have  been  eligible  for  services  under  the 
Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program.  Remaining  funds  would  be  distributed  using  the 
current  law  formula,  which  distributes  funds  based  on  census  population. 

CHAPTER  1  HANDICAPPED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Natcher.  Can  special  education  funds  be  used  to  fund  all  services  which 
have  previously  been  financed  under  Chapter  1? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Yes.  The  services  authorized  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped 
Program  are  also  authorized  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(IDEA).  As  a  result,  the  merger  of  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program  with  the 
programs  under  the  IDEA  would  have  no  effect  on  the  services  received  by  children 
who  were  previously  counted  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program. 

NATIONAL  DESTITUTE  ON  DISABILITY 
AND  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  does  your  Institute  relate  to  the  new  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health?  They  both  seem  to  fund  similar 
activities. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Medical  rehabilitation  research  includes  all  of  the  physical 
restoration  needs  of  persons  with  congenital  and  acquired  disabilities.  It  covers  all 
aspects  of  care  from  cellular  biologic  research  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
secondary  complications.  The  NIH's  National  Center  for  Medical  Rehabilitation 
Research  (NCMRR)  focuses  on  basic  research  that  looks  at  issues  such  as  the 
etiology,  pathophysiology,  and  body  system  level  of  impairment  of  persons  with 
disabilities.  The  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research 
(NIDRR)  focuses  on  applied  research  that  will  enable  persons  with  disabilities  to 
function  better  at  work,  in  the  family,  and  in  society.  To  prevent  duplication  of 
effort,  on  March  20,  1992,  NCMRR  and  NIDRR  entered  into  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  that  describes  the  statutory  research  responsibilities  of  each 
organization  and  the  coordination  activities  they  will  undertake. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANT  SERVICES 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  budget  indicates  that  $3.5  million  of  Special  Education  funds 
goes  for  consultants.  What  type  of  consulting  are  we  talking  about? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Special  Education  funds  are  used  for  advisory  and  assistance 
services  to  evaluate  programs,  develop  the  annual  report  to  Congress,  develop 
strategic  plans  for  programs,  promote  program  agendas,  and  develop  and 
disseminate  program  information. 

PLACEMENT  OF  DISABLED  CHILDREN  IN  PRIVATE  FACIUTIES 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  many  children  with  disabilities  are  placed  at  private  schools 
which  are  funded  through  the  Chapter  1,  handicapped  and  the  Part  B,  Grants  to 
States,  programs? 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  1993  Annual  Report  to  Congress  provides  the  following 
information  on  the  placement  of  3-through-21-year  olds  with  disabilities  in  private 
facilities  in  the  1990-91  school  year  (the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are 
available): 

Chapter  1  Handicapped       Grants  to  States 

Private  Separate  Facility  18,965  57,770 

Private  Residential  Facility  5.423  6.548 

Total  in  Private  Facilities  24,388  64,318 

FUNDING  FOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  are  the  arrangements  under  which  private  schools  are 
funded  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  and  Part  B  programs? 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  arrangements  under  which  private  schools  are  funded 
under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program  or  the  Part  B  programs  are  the  same: 
State  agencies  or  local  agencies  contract  with  individual  private  schools  for  services 
to  children  with  disabilities  served  under  one  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Under  your  proposal  to  merge  Chapter  1,  handicapped  into  Part 
B  and  Part  H,  how  would  private  schools  that  are  currently  funded  through 
Chapter  1  funding  continue  to  receive  funds  under  Part  B,  and  in  which  instances 
would  the  private  schools  potentially  not  be  eligible  for  Part  B  funding? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Our  proposal  to  merge  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program 
with  the  programs  under  the  IDEIA  would  have  no  effect  on  the  schools  and 
programs  funded  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program  because  it  does  not 
change  the  eligibility  of  these  schools  or  the  arrangements  for  receiving  funds.  The 
schools  and  programs  that  were  previously  funded  under  the  Chapter  1  Handi- 
capped Program  would  continue  to  receive  funds  under  Part  B  and  Part  H  of  the 
IDEA  as  long  as  State  agencies  and  local  agencies  continue  to  contract  with  them. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  PER  CHILD 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  does  the  1994  Chapter  1,  handicapped  per  child  contribution 
compare  to  the  1995  Part  B  per  child  contribution? 
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Ms.  Heumann.  We  estimate  that  the  1994  national  average  Federal  share  per 
child  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program  will  be  $376  as  compared  to  an 
estimated  1995  Federal  share  per  child  of  $436  under  the  Grants  to  States  program. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  based  on  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  formula,  the  Federal 
shares  per  child  that  States  receive  vary.  For  1994,  we  estimate  that  these  shares 
will  range  from  a  low  of  $286  to  a  high  of  $429,  depending  upon  a  State's  per  pupil 
expenditure. 

ESTIMATED  1994  AND  1995  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Provide  a  table  which  shows  total  funding  each  State  will  receive 
under  Part  B,  Chapter  1  Handicapped,  and  Part  H  in  1994,  and  the  comparable 
allocation  States  will  receive  under  Part  B  and  Part  H  in  1995. 

Ms.  Heumann.   The  table  follows. 

ESTIMATED  1994  AND  1995  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  ALLOCATIONS 


State  or 

1994 

1995 

Outlving  Area 

Total 

Total 

Alabama 

$51,306,337 

$54,647,479 

Alaska 

9,941,677 

10,463,328 

Arizona 

36,418,733 

38,956,725 

Arkansas 

27,615,786 

29,754,629 

California 

291,211,852 

310,776,475 

Colorado 

34,345,288 

36,724,892 

Connecticut 

39,051,507 

41,265,153 

Delaware 

8,701,768 

9,295,154 

Florida 

138,245,313 

147,346,980 

Georgia 

63,655,596 

68,036,913 

Hawaii 

8,157,765 

8,714,440 

Idaho 

13,087,602 

14,047,459 

Illinois 

137,972,930 

148,000,770 

Indiana 

64,529,784 

68,966,912 

Iowa 

33,283,763 

35,383,321 

Kansas 

26,577,694 

28,439,725 

Kentucky 

47,717,025 

50,945,254 

Louisiana 

45,064,407 

48,402,260 

Maine 

15,743,547 

16,747,931 

Maryland 

51,912,581 

54,849,070 

Massachusetts 

83,084,649 

87,143,092 

Michigan 

96,696,787 

102,350,879 

Minnesota 

48,374,010 

51,440,074 

Mississippi 

33,314,483 

35,465,623 

Missouri 

55,924,483 

59,573,281 

Montana 

10,763,641 

11,479,166 

Nebraska 

19,526,322 

20,757,468 

Nevada 

12,933,908 

13,786,834 

New  Hampshire 

11,913,520 

12,657,898 

New  Jersey 

99,821,601 

105,569,577 

New  Mexico 

21,536,340 

22,892,480 

New  York 

186,781,034 

197,881,453 

North  Carolina 

72,611,066 

77,409,141 

North  Dakota 

7,401,391 

8,020,258 

Ohio 

114,599,335 

121,874,915 

Oklahoma 

37,601,288 

40,069,256 
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ESTIMATED  1994  AND  1995  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  ALLOCATIONS 

(CONTINUED) 


State  or 

1994 

1995 

Outlying  Area 

Total 

Total 

Oregon 

$33,871,478 

$35,991,712 

Pennsylvania 

112,669,323 

118,803,230 

Rhode  Island 

12,377,829 

13,101,978 

South  Carolina 

44,485,221 

47,437,395 

South  Dakota 

9,580,466 

10,308,096 

Tennessee 

60,530,910 

64,477,499 

Texas 

204,780,043 

218,698,852 

Utah 

27,107,963 

29,036,607 

Vermont 

6,732,872 

7,155,831 

Virginia 

69,058,906 

73,559,968 

Washington 

54,056,245 

57,674,304 

West  Virginia 

23,456,946 

24,910,242 

Wisconsin 

56,715,455 

59,963,834 

Wyoming 

7,558,183 

8,073,154 

District  of  Columbia 

4,591,360 

4,795,269 

Puerto  Rico 

20,280,399 

21,762,689 

American  Samoa 

2,925,455 

3,280,877 

Northern  Marianas 

1,880,880 

2,022,335 

Guam 

7,068,488 

7,864,980 

Virgin  Islands 

5,157,602 

5,699,105 

Marshall  Islands 

1,852,232 

2,027,441 

Micronesia 

4,334,735 

4,744,772 

Palau 

841,783 

875,037 

Department  of  Interior 

29.633.413 

33.023.528 

TOTAL 

2,858,973,000 

3,045,425,000 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  MERGER 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  action  have  the  authorizing  committees  taken  with  respect 
to  the  merger  of  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program  with  the  Part  B  program? 

Ms.  Heumann.  On  March  24,  1994,  the  House  passed  a  bill  reauthorizing  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  bill  provides  for  the  merger 
of  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program  with  the  programs  under  the  IDEIA  and 
made  only  minor  changes  to  the  Administration's  proposals  for  the  merger.  The 
Senate  is  in  the  process  of  developing  its  reauthorization  bill. 

TRADITIONALLY  UNDERSERVED  POPULATIONS 

Mr.  Serrano.  In  your  statement,  you  describe  your  vision  for  OSERS,  "to  work 
to  create  a  society  in  which  all  disabled  people  can  obtain  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  they  set  for  themselves".  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  to  further  this  goal.  But  in  many  ways  disabled  people  of  color  suffer  an 
extra  "disability"  from  their  minority  status.  What  is  OSERS  doing  to  reach  out  to 
this  traditionally  underserved  population  through  advocacy  and  other  services? 

Ms.  Heumann.  OSERS  is  using  a  multifaceted  approach  to  reach  this 
population  through  advocacy,  research,  and  training.  The  Department  has 
chartered  a  Multicultural  Committee  responsible  for  designing  an  OSERS-wide 
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strategy  to  enhance  implementation  of  the  mandates  to  provide  outreach  services 
for  traditionally  underserved  minority  populations  authorized  by  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Currently,  these 
authorities  support  several  projects  that  have  as  their  goal  the  diversification  of  the 
disability  workforce  by  increasing  the  number  of  minority  individuals  prepared  for 
careers  in  special  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  disability  research,  and 
related  services.  Assistance  is  also  provided  to  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  other  minority  institutions  and  organizations  in  improving  grant 
applications  for  OSERS'  competitions  and  the  programs  at  these  institutions  and 
organizations.  Some  projects  also  focus  on  identifying  and  disseminating  cultural 
competent  service  delivery  model  systems  for  equity  and  access  for  traditionally 
underserved  populations.  As  our  projects  show,  we  are  committed  to  building  the 
capacity  of  minority  institutions  of  higher  education  to  produce  professionals  for 
employment  in  the  special  education  and  rehabilitation  fields. 

PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  would  like  briefly  to  discuss  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  of 
Individual  Rights  (PAIR)  program,  which  supports  advocacy  services  for  children 
and  adults  with  disabilities  ~  such  as  traumatic  brain  injuries,  spinal  cord  injuries, 
and  HIV  ~  that  are  not  eligible  for  other  advocacy  programs.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that,  at  the  level  of  funding  provided  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1995,  the  PAIR  program  provides  every  State  with  a  grant  of  $100,000,  but 
that  funding  above  $5.5  million  would  be  allocated  where  the  needs  are  greatest. 
Please  provide  for  the  record  a  table  showing  how  funding  levels  of  $6.5  million, 
$7.5  million,  and  $10.5  million  would  be  allocated  amongst  the  States. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Funding  over  $5.5  million  would  be  allocated  according  to 
population.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the  allocation  at  the  three  funding  levels 
you  requested.  The  statute  provides  that,  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  program  exceeds  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  the  program  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  a  percentage  greater 
than  the  most  recent  percentage  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers,  the  Commissioner  shall  increase  the  minimum  allotment  by  such 
percentage  change.  In  conformance  with  this  provision,  the  tables  show  a 
minimum  allocation  that  has  been  increased  by  2.8  percent. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  FUNDING  ALTERNATIVES 


State  or 

Allocation  at 

Allocation  at 

Allocation  at 

Outlying  Area 

$6,500,000 

$7,500,000 

$10,500,000 

Alabama 

$102,800 

$102,800 

$140,404 

Alaska 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Arizona 

102,800 

102,800 

130,084 

Arkansas 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

California 

398,265 

603,899 

1,047,837 

Colorado 

102,800 

102,800 

117,795 

Connecticut 

102,800 

102,800 

111,380 

Delaware 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Florida 

174,030 

263,887 

457,875 

Georgia 

102,800 

132,080 

229  175 

Hawaii 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Idaho 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Illinois 

150,070 

227,555 

394,835 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1995  FUNDING  ALTERNATIVES 
(CONTINUED) 


State  or               Allocation  at 

Allocation  at 

Allocation  at 

Outljnng  Area 

$6,500,000 

$7,500,000 

$10,500,000 

Indiana 

$102,800 

$110,774 

$192,207 

Iowa 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Kansas 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Kentucky 

102,800 

102,800 

127,470 

Louisiana 

102,800 

102,800 

145,530 

Maine 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Maryland 

102,800 

102,800 

166,611 

Massachusetts 

102,800 

117,348 

203,613 

Michigan 

121,762 

184,631 

320,356 

Minnesota 

102,800 

102,800 

152,082 

Mississippi 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Missouri 

102,800 

102,800 

176,286 

Montana 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Nebraska 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Nevada 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

New  Hampshire 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

New  Jersey 

102,800 

152,388 

264,412 

New  Mexico 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

New  York 

233,782 

354,490 

615,082 

North  Carolina 

102,800 

133,880 

232,298 

North  Dakota 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Ohio 

142,135 

215,523 

373,958 

Oklahoma 

102,800 

102,800 

109,037 

Oregon 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Pennsylvania 

154,947 

234,951 

407,667 

Rhode  Island 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

South  Carolina 

102,800 

102,800 

122,310 

South  Dakota 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Tennessee 

102,800 

102,800 

170,549 

Texas 

227,808 

345,432 

599,365 

Utah 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Vermont 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Virginia 

102,800 

124,763 

216,479 

Washington 

102,800 

102,800 

174,351 

West  Virginia 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Wisconsin 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Wyoming 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

District  of  Columbia    102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

Puerto  Rico 

102,800 

102,800 

102,800 

American  Samoa 

51,400 

51,400 

51,400 

Northern  Mariana 

51,400 

51,400 

51,400 

Guam 

51,400 

51,400 

51,400 

Palau 

51,400 

51,400 

51,400 

Virgin  Islands 

51.400 

51.400 

51.400 

Subtotal 

6,383,000 

7,365,000 

10,311,000 

Technical  Assistance   117,000 

135,000 

189,000 

TOTAL 

6,500,000 

7,500,000 

10,500,000 
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AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILinES  ACT  TRAINING 

Mr.  Serrano.  Last  year,  Congress  increased  spending  for  the  National  Institute 
on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR)  for  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  (ADA)  training.   How  are  those  funds  being  spent? 

Ms.  Heumann.  NIDRR  plans  to  support  six  new  three-year  ADA  training 
projects,  at  an  annual  cost  of  approximately  $1,500,000.  The  projects  that  we  are 
proposing  would  focus  on:  (1)  independent  living  centers  in  order  to  help  center 
staff,  their  associates,  and  volunteers  become  experts  on  the  ADA  so  that  they  can 
respond  to  ADA  needs  in  their  communities,  including  answering  technical 
questions,  advising  individuals,  and  conducting  training;  (2)  family  organizations 
that  serve  the  disability  community  in  order  to  improve  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  their  members;  (3)  school  districts  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  their  rights 
and  duties  under  the  ADA;  (4)  State  and  local  ADA  coordinators  and  polic3miakers 
in  order  to  improve  their  knowledge  about  ADA  requirements  and  policy  develop- 
ments in  the  field;  (5)  Hispanics  who  are  limited  in  their  English  proficiency  in 
order  to  help  ensure  that  they  understand  their  rights  and  duties  under  the  ADA; 
and  (6)  standards  for  accessible  design  in  order  to  develop  a  series  of  audio-visual 
and  complementary  training  materials  on  the  Standards  for  Accessible  Design  that 
can  be  used  across  the  country  at  the  local  level.  In  developing  these  priorities 
NIDRR  consulted  with  relevant  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board,  the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  National  Council  on  Disability,  as  well  as  representatives  from  disability 
organizations,  in  order  to  coordinate  these  training  projects  with  ADA  activities 
planned  by  other  public  and  private  agencies.  We  expect  the  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  for  these  priorities  to  be  published  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

[(Including  Transfer  of  Funds)] 
[For  carrying  out  education  reform  activities  authorized  in  law  including  activities 
authorized  by  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act, 
$1 55,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000,  under  section  402  of  the  Peri<ins  Act,^  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  activities,  including  peer  review  of  applications,  related  to  schooi-to-work 
transition,^  and  $45,000,000  shall  be  used  under  section  420A  of  the  Perkins  Act^  for  State 
grants  and  subgrants  to  initiate  activities  in  States  and  localities  related  to  school-to-work 
transition:*  Provided,  That  $105,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  shall  be  for  carrying  out 
activities  authorized  by  the  Goals  2000:    Educate  America  Act,  or  similar  legislation,  if 
enacted  into  law  by  April  1 ,  1 994,®  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  used  for  "State  Planning  for 
Improving  Student  Achievement  Through  Integration  of  Technology  Into  the  Curriculum";^ 
and  that  if  such  legislation  is  not  enacted  by  that  date,  the  $105,000,000  shall  be  transferred 
to  "Student  Financial  Assistance"  to  be  used  to  alleviate  the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell  Grant 
program  under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended:^   Provided  further,  That  funds  appropriated  in  this  account  shall  become  available 
on  July  1,  1994  and  remain  available  through  September  30,  1995.^    (Department  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

NOTE  -  This  language  Is  deleted  in  its  entirety  because  all  1995  amounts  requested  for 
programs  in  this  account  are  requested  under  proposed  legislation. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

'[...of  which  $5,000,000,  under  section  402 
of  the  Perkins  Act,...] 

This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  Research  under  the  Perkins  Act, 
overriding  the  requirement  that  30  percent 
of  the  funds  provided  for  Title  IV  of  the 
Perkins  Act  be  used  for  Research. 

^[.. .shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
activities,  including  peer  review  of 
applications,  related  to  school-to-work 
transition,...] 

This  language  ensures  that  the  Secretary 
could  use  the  earmarked  funds  under 
Section  402  for  applied  research  activities 
related  to  the  President's  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  initiative,  including  peer 
review  of  applications  for  grant 
competitions. 

^[...and  $45,000,000  shall  be  used  under 
section  420A  of  the  Perkins  Act...] 

This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  Cooperative  Demonstrations  under  the 
Perkins  Act,  overriding  the  requirement  that 
30  percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  Title  IV 
of  the  Perkins  Act  be  used  for 
Demonstrations. 

*[...for  State  grants  and  subgrants  to  initiate 
activities  in  States  and  localities  related  to 
school-to-work  transition...] 

This  language  provides  authority  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  to  use  funds  for  grants  to 
States  and  subgrants  to  localities. 

%.. Provided,  That  $105,000,000  of  the 
funds  provided  shall  be  for  carrying  out 
activities  authorized  by  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act,  or  similar  legislation, 
if  enacted  into  law  by  April  1,  1994,...] 

This  provision  earmarks  $1 05,000,000  of 
the  appropriated  funds  for  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act,  which  is  currently 
pending  in  Congress,  provided  that  it  or 
similar  legislation  is  enacted  by  April  1 , 
1994. 

\..oi  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
"State  Planning  for  Improving  Student 
Achievement  Through  Integration  of 
Technology  Into  the  Curriculum";...] 

This  provision  sets  aside  $5,000,000  of  the 
$105,000,000  provided  for  Goals  2000  for  a 
program  of  State  grants  for  educational 
technology.  The  stipulation  that  the  funds 
will  be  available  only  if  authorizing 
legislation  is  enacted  by  April  1 ,  1 994, 
applies  to  this  set-aside  as  well. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  -  Continued 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

^[...and  that  if  such  legislation  is  not 
enacted  by  that  date,  the  $105,000,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  "Student  Financial 
Assistance"  to  be  used  to  alleviate  the 
funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell  Grant  program 
under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended:...] 

This  language  provides  that  if  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act  or  similar 
legislation  is  not  enacted  by  April  1 ,  1 994, 
the  $105,000,000  appropriated  for  it  in  this 
account  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Student 
Financial  Assistance  account  to  be  used  to 
alleviate  the  shortfall  under  the  Pell  Grant 
program. 

\.. Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated 
in  this  account  shall  become  available  on 
July  1,  1994  and  remain  available  through 
September  30,  1995.] 

Under  this  provision,  all  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Education  Reform 
account  in  FY  1 994  are  available  on  a 
forward-funded  basis. 

NOTE  -  This  language  is  deleted  in  its  entirety  because  all  1 995  amounts  requested  for 
programs  in  this  accourrt  are  requested  under  proposed  legislation. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 

0 

$155,000,000 

$900,000,000 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

0 

0 

4,797.000 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

0 

-4.797.000 

0 

Total  obligations 

0 

150,203,000^ 

904,797,000 

^Of  which  $105  million  is  contingent  upon  enactment  of  additional  authorizing  legislation. 
^Requires  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 
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EDUCATION  REFOFtM 

Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Personnel  compensation 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

Transportation  of  things 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 
Communications,  utilities,  and 
miscellaneous  charges 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Consulting  services 
Other  contractual  sen/ices: 

Peer  review 

Other  services 
Purchases  of  goods  and  services 

from  Government  accounts 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment 

Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions 

Total 


0 

$3?3,000 

$1 .290,000 

0 

77,000 

307,000 

0 

100,000 

298,000 

0 

22,000 

120,000 

0 

90,000 

360,000 

0 

100,000 

446,000 

0 

1,000,000 

36,000 

0 

7,400,000 

33,100,000 

0 
0 

200,000 
1 ,791 ,000 

700,000 
0 

0 

36,000 

0 

0 

44,000 

100.000 

0 

20,000 

80,000 

0 

139.000.000 

867.000.000 

0 

1 50,203,000 

904,797,000 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

Summary  of  Changes 


1994 $155,000,000 

1995 900.000.000 

Net  change   +745,000,000 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  in  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  to  expand  reform  efforts 
to  additional  local  educational 
agencies  and  individual  schools 

Increase  in  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  to  increase  the 
number  of  States  implementing 
statewide  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  systems 


1994  base  Change  from  base 


$105,000,000 


50,000,000 


+$595,000,000 


+  100,000,000 


Increase  to  initiate  a  program  of 
assistance  to  States  and  localities 
in  the  development  and  use  of 
educational  technology 

Subtotal,  increases 

Net  change 


+50.000.000 
+745,000,000 
+745,000,000 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

to  Congress        Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 

1994  $585,000,000       $133,750,000       $166,000,000  $155,000,000  ^ 

1995  900,000,000^ 

^Of  which  $105  million  is  contingerrt  upon  enactment  of  additional  authorizing  legislation. 
^Requires  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Educational  Technology 
Total 


$105,000,000  $700,000,000  +$595,000,000 

50,000,000^  150,000,000^  +100,000,000 

0  50.000.000  +50.000.000 

155,000,000  900,000,000  +745,000,000 


^An  identical  amount  was  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 


An  identical  amount  is  requested  in  the  Department  of  Labor  budget. 


In  a  recent  address  to  the  Democratic  Leadership  Council,  President  Clinton  promised:   "We 
are  going  to  provide  the  schools  with  the  money  that  the  teachers  and  principals  need  at  the 
grassroots  level  to  figure  out  ho\N  to  meet  the  National  Education  Goals."  The  1995  budget 
request  of  $900  million  for  the  Education  Reform  account  reflects  the  Administration's 
determination  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

The  Education  Reform  account  contains  proposals  that  form  the  core  of  President  Clinton's 
program  for  educational  reform.   Currently,  our  schools  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
students  or  the  demands  of  our  economy  for  a  more  skilled,  more  adaptable  workforce. 
These  proposals  encourage  learning  that  is  benchmarked  to  challenging  standards  and 
focus  on  helping  the  Nation  achieve  the  National  Education  Goals. 

In-  the  belief  that  only  comprehensive  education  reform  will  reinvigorate  the  Nation's 
economy,  the  President  transmitted  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  to  the  Congress 
April  21 ,  1 993.    Goals  2000  will  dramatically  reform  our  schools  by  supporting  the  creation 
by  every  State  of  challenging  academic  standards  and,  if  adequately  funded,  by  providing 
support  to  every  State  and  community  to  help  them  reach  those  standards. 

On  August  4,  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor  followed  up  with  a  companion 
proposal  when  they  sent  to  Congress  the  jointly  developed  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act.  This  initiative,  for  which  the  Department  of  Education  is  requesting  $1 50  million,  is 
designed  to  provide  American  youth  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  to  make  an 
effective  transition  from  school  to  future  learning  and  a  first  job  in  a  high-skill,  high-wage 
career.   (Together  with  funds  requsted  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  total  request  for 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  in  1 995  is  $300  million.) 

To  complement  these  proposals,  the  Administration  has  also  proposed,  as  part  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  a  new  program  to  help  States  and  localities  make 
effective  use  of  technology  in  education  so  that  schools  undertaking  reform  can  benefit  from 
the  dramatic  gains  in  productivity  that  technology  helps  provide.  The  Educational 
Technology  program  will  support  research,  development,  demonstration,  and  planning 
activities  designed  to  advance  the  National  Education  Goals  and  help  all  students  learn  to 
challenging  standards. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 


Goals  2000:  Educate  America 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


$105,000,000  ^  $700,000,000  +$595,000,000 

Vunds  are  available  contingent  upon  enactment  of  Goals  2000  legislation  by  April  1,  1994. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  is  President  Clinton's  comprehensive  national 
response  to  the  crisis  in  American  education.    It  is  designed  to  promote  long-term  direction 
for  the  improvement  of  education  and  lifelong  learning  and  to  provide  a  framework  and 
resources  to  help  States  and  localities  strengthen,  accelerate,  and  sustain  their  own 
improvement  efforts.   Goals  2000  will  spur  the  development  of  challenging,  voluntary  national 
standards  that  define  what  all  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  core  subject  areas 
such  as  English,  science,  math,  history,  geography,  languages,  and  the  arts.  When  enacted. 
Goals  2000  will  establish: 

o    The  National  Education  Goals  Panel.  The  panel  will  report  annually  on  State  and 
national  progress  toward  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals  and  will  build  and 
maintain  public  support  for  the  educational  reforms  necessary  to  achieve  the  goals. 
The  panel  will  also  review  and  approve  criteria  the  National  Education  Standards 
and  Improvement  Council  (see  below)  uses  to  certify  voluntary  national  content 
and  student  performance  standards  and  voluntary  opportunity-to-iearn  standards. 
The  Goals  Panel  wrill  approve  the  standards  themselves,  once  they  are  certified  by 
the  Council,  and  will  approve  the  criteria  for  certification  of  State  assessments. 

o    The  National  Education  Standards  and  Improvement  Council  (NESIC).    NESIC  will 
establish  criteria  for,  examine,  and  certify  voluntary  national  and,  when  requested, 
State  content  and  performance  standards,  opportunity-to-learn  standards,  and 
assessment  systems. 

o    Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  award  funds  to  a  consortium  of  individuals  and 
organizations  to  develop  model  voluntary  opportunitv-to-learn  standards. 

o    Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  award  grants  totalling  up  to  $5  million  a  year  to 

States  and  local  educational  agencies  to  help  them  develop,  field  test,  and  evaluate 
systems  of  assessments  that  are  benchmarked  to  State  content  standards  certified 
by  NESIC. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America 


o    Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  increase  flexibility  for  States,  school  districts,  and 
schools  by  waiving  rules  and  regulations  that  might  impede  local  reform  and 
improvement 

o    A  new  system  of  grants  for  State  and  Local  Systemic  Improvement  (Trtle  III  of  the 
proposed  bill)  that  will  provide  a  framework  and  resources  to  support  State  and 
local  improvement  efforts  aimed  at  helping  all  students  reach  challenging 
standards.   Under  Title  III,  each  State  will  be  asked  to  develop  challenging 
standards  and  student  assessments  and  a  comprehensive  improvement  plan  to 
help  all  students  meet  the  standards.   Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  in  1995, 
the  second  year  of  implementation  a  State  will  be  required  to  pass  through  at  least 
85  percent  of  its  funds  for  local  subgrants  -  up  from  50  percent  in  the  first  year, 

o    The  National  Skills  Standards  Board  to  promote  the  development  of  occupational 
skill  standards  that  will  define  what  workers  will  need  to  know  in  specific 
occupations  and  will  help  American  workers  to  become  better  trained  and 
internationally  competitive.   (Funding  for  the  Board  is  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.) 

RATIONALE  FOR  T>E  FY  1995  CHANGE 

With  the  $100  million  provided  In  1994,  States  will  initiate  planning  for  their  reform  efforts 
under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  The  Department's  request  of  $700  million  for 
the  second  year  of  the  Act  will  support  accelerated  State  reform  efforts  as  the  year  2000 
draws  ctoser  and  will  spur  more  communities  across  the  country  to  embark  on 
comprehensive  reforms  tied  to  challenging  academic  standards.   Beginning  in  1 996,  the 
budget  calls  for  annual  appropriations  of  $1  billion. 

Goals  2000  is  the  first  Federal  effort  aimed  at  upgrading  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
students  in  all  85,000  public  schools  in  America's  15,000  school  districts.  This  legislation  will 
create  a  partnership  between  the  Federal  Government  and  State  and  local  governments 
dedicated  to  promoting  and  sustaining  the  changes  that  are  needed  in  the  schools. 

State  and  local  implementation  of  reauthorized  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs,  where  appropriate,  will  rely  on  the  content  and  performance  standards  and 
assessments  stimulated  by  Goals  2000.  The  success  of  the  $10  billion  invested  annually 
through  these  ESEA  programs  will  thus  be  enhanced  greatly  by  having  the  Goals  2000 
structure  in  place  in  most  States  and  school  systems. 

The  request  of  $700  million  will  ensure  that  Goals  2000  has  the  critical  mass  to  move  the 
Nation  away  from  conventional  ways  of  doing  business  and  project-oriented  "quick  fixes"  and 
into  fundamental  systemic  school  reform.  These  funds  -  less  than  1/2  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  we  spend  as  a  Nation  on  elementary  and  secondary  education  -  will  go  out  to  every 
State  and  provide  the  venture  capital  needed  to  leverage  comprehensive  change  tied  to  high 
standards  for  all  students  in  America's  schools. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America 


The  1 995  request  does  not  include  funding  for  the  National  Education  Goals  Pane!  or  the 
National  Educational  Standards  and  improvement  Council.  The  1994  appropriation  will 
finance  activities  of  the  Goals  Panel  and  NESIC  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1 995.    Funds 
for  the  Skill  Standards  Board  are  requested  in  Department  of  Labor  budget. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1994  1995 


Grants  and  contracts 
Goals  Panel 

Number  of  FTE 
NESIC 

Number  of  FTE 


$99,000,000 

$700,000,000 

$3,000,000 

0 

11  2 

13 

$3,000,000 

0 

2 

7 

Viscal  year  1994  funds  will  pay  expenses  from  July  1,  1994,  through  September  30,  1995. 
^Of  the  total,  9  FTE  are  funded  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 


SchooJ-to-wofk  opportunities 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$50,000,000  '■*  $150,000,000^  +$100,000,000 

Appropriated  under  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology. 

An  identical  amount  was  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Latjor. 

^An  identical  amount  Is  included  in  the  budget  request  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  School-to-Worl<  Opportunities  initiative  is  the  product  of  a  partnership  formed  by  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Labor  to  establish  a  national  framework  within  which  all 
States  can  create  statewide  School-to-V\/ork  Opportunities  systems.   These  systems  will  be 
designed  to  help  youth  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  labor  market  information 
they  need  to  make  a  smooth  and  effective  transition  from  school  to  career-oriented  work  and 
to  further  education  and  training. 

Any  student  who  completes  a  School-to-Work  program  will  receive  (1)  a  high  school 
diploma,  (2)  a  certificate  or  diploma  recognizing  1  or  2  years  of  postsecondary  education,  if 
appropriate,  and  (3)  a  portable,  industry-recognized  skill  certificate.   While  each  State  and 
locality  will  have  broad  latitude  to  design  its  own  system,  every  local  program  will  have 
common  core  components: 

o  Work-based  learning  that  provides  students  with  a  planned  program  of  job  training 
and  experiences  in  a  broad  range  of  tasks  in  an  occupational  area,  as  well  as  paid 
work  experience  and  workplace  mentoring. 

o    School-based  learnino  that  includes  a  coherent  multi-year  sequence  of  instruction  - 
beginning  no  later  than  the  11th  grade  and  typically  including  1  or  2  years  of 
postsecondary  education  -  tied  to  occupational  skills  standards  and  challenging 
academic  standards  as  proposed  in  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

o    Connecting  activities  that  ensure  coordination  of  the  work-  and  school-based 
learning  components  of  a  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program,  such  as 
providing  technical  assistance  in  designing  work-based  learning,  matching  students 
with  employers'  work-based  learning  opportunities,  and  collecting  information  on 
what  happens  to  students  after  they  complete  the  program. 
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The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  bill  also  includes: 

o    Direct  grants  to  local  communities  that  are  ready  to  implement  a  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  program. 

o    Direct  grants  to  urban  and  rural  areas  characterized  by  high  unemployment  and 
poverty  and  unemployment. 

o    Authority  for  the  Secretaries  of  Education  and  Labor  to:   offer  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  States,  local  partnerships,  and  others;  conduct  research  and 
demonstrations;  and,  in  collaboration  with  States,  establish  a  system  of 
performance  standards. 

o    Authority  for  waivers  of  certain  statutory  and  regulatory  provisions  from  other 
Federal  job  training  and  education  programs  that  may  impede  a  State's  or 
community's  ability  to  implement  its  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program. 

The  initiative  is  proceeding  on  two  funding  tracks.    During  fiscal  year  1 994,  funds  were 
appropriated  under  current  legislative  authority  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act.    For  fiscal  year  1 995  and 
beyond,  the  program  will  be  run  under  the  authority  of  the  proposed  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act  of  1 993,  which  the  two  Departments  transmitted  to  Congress  on  August  4, 
1993. 

Following  a  conference  in  September  1993,  in  which  teams  from  all  States  participated, 
States  were  invited  to  apply  for  "development  grants"  that  will  permit  every  State  to 
undertake  efforts  that  will  result  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  statewide  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  system.   All  50  States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  applied  for  these 
"development  grants,"  which  are  currently  being  awarded  as  the  applications  are  approved. 
Plans  developed  with  these  funds  will  form  the  basis  of  competitive  applications  for 
"implementation  grants." 

Competitions  for  implementation  grants  will  be  held  annually,  and  the  Departments  expect 
that  about  eight  "leading  edge"  States  will  win  the  first  round  of  grants  in  a  competition  that 
is  being  announced  in  January  1994.  The  first  Implementation  grants  will  be  awarded  in  July 
1 994.   Additional  States  will  "come  on  line"  at  different  points  in  time,  depending  on  each 
State's  readiness  to  undertake  broad-scale  change  and  the  availability  of  funds. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  first  year  of  implementation  under  the  proposed  legislative  authority,  but  the 
second  year  of  the  program,  the  Department  of  Education  is  requesting  $150  million  for 
School-to-Work  Opportunities.   With  an  additional  $1 50  million  being  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  program  would  be  funded  at  $300  million  in  1995,  an  increase  of 
$200  million  over  total  funding  received  in  1994.  This  increase  would  allow  the  Departments 
to  award  implementation  grants  to  the  next  cohort  of  States  and  to  continue  State  and  local 
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implementation  efforts  begun  in  1994.   In  addition,  the  requested  amount  would  allow  full- 
scale  implementation  of  the  technical  assistance,  peer  review,  research,  and  evaluation 
authorities. 


IMPACT  DATA^ 


1994 

1995 

Funding: 
State  development  grants 

$32,000,000 

$8,000,000 

State  implementation  grants 

36,000,000 

208,500,000 

Local  implementation  grants 

11,500,000 

22,000,000 

Grants  to  high  poverty  areas 

10,000,000 

30,000,000 

National  programs 

10,000,000  ^ 

30,000,000  ^ 

Territories  and  Native  Americans 

500,000 

1,500,000 

Total 

100,000,000 

300,000,000 

Number  of  Grants: 

State  development  grants 

52 

20-28 

State  implementaton  grants 

4-8 

24-32 

Local  implementation  grants 

15-25 

40-50 

Grants  to  high  poverty  areas 

5-15 

20-40 

^Data  reflect  total  program,  which  includes  funds  appropriated  to  and  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

^Includes  funds  for  peer  review  of  applications  during  grant  competitions. 
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Educationa]  technology 
(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined 

Budget  Autliority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

0  $50,CX)0,000  +$50,CX)0,CXX) 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  new  Educational  Technology  program  is  to  stimulate  the  development 
and  use  of  effective  applications  of  technology  in  education,  including  the  use  of  such 
advanced  technologies  as  the  national  information  superhighway  and  interactive  multimedia 
learning  resources.   A  central  focus  for  the  proposed  authority  is  to  demonstrate  how 
educational  technology  can  promote  achievement  of  the  National  Education  Goals  and 
increase  the  opportunity  for  all  students  to  achieve  to  challenging  State  standards.  This 
initiative  is  an  integral  part  of  our  efforts  to  improve  education  for  all  students  and  help  the 
Nation  meet  the  challenge  of  our  new  global  economy.   Increased  access  to  technology, 
creation  of  new  learning  materials,  greater  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  new 
technologies,  and  support  for  the  use  of  technology  in  State  and  local  education  reforms  are 
key  components  of  the  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  create  an  Office  of  Educational  Technology  (headed  by  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  Secretary)  to  provide  national  leadership,  with  broad  outreach 
(conferences,  meetings,  hearings),  and  would  require  development  of  a  long-range  plan  that 
involves  all  sectors  of  the  educational  technology  community,  including  educators  and 
leaders  at  the  State  and  local  level  and  developers  in  the  computer  and  telecommunications 
industry.    In  developing  a  national  vision  for  educational  technology,  the  Office  will  work  to 
coordinate  funding,  technical  assistance,  and  research  and  development  efforts  on 
educational  technology  across  Federal  agencies. 

The  proposed  Educational  technology  program  would  support:  national  planning  and 
leadership  activities;  educational  technology  planning  at  the  State  and  regional  level  to 
provide  access  to  technology  and  provide  necessary  support  for  Its  effective  use; 
improvement  of  technical  assistance  and  its  provision  to  schools  and  communities;  training 
and  support  for  teachers  In  use  of  technology;  research  and  evaluation  to  identify  what  uses 
of  technology  are  productive;  and  development  of  new  software  and  technology  applications 
in  partnership  with  technology  providers  and  others. 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

This  request  is  for  tlie  first  year  of  a  new  and  major  investment  for  the  Department  of 
Education  in  response  to  the  Nation's  growing  technological  capability  and  the  opportunity 
to  use  technology  to  reach  underserved  populations  of  learners  (e.g.  students  in  Isolated 
mra!  communities,  students  with  special  learning  needs,  and  students  in  schools  with  limited 
instructional  resources).  Two-way  electronic  networks,  digital  data  bases  of  information,  and 
interactive  learning  tools  can  bring  new  and  better  resources  to  ail  learners,  not  just  a  few. 

Beginning  in  1994  and  expanding  In  1995,  the  Department  will  undertake  planning  and 
leadership  activities  that  buiid  on  the  Administration's  National  Information  Infrastructure  Plan 
for  Action  and  make  the  application  of  technology  to  education  a  national  priority.  The 
Department  will  seek  input  from  practitioners  and  developers  to  get  the  benefit  of  activities 
underway  at  the  State  and  local  level  and  advice  on  key  technical  and  funding  issues. 

State  planning  grants,  competitively  awarded,  would  be  supported  in  1995.  The  grants 
would  support  a  variety  of  activities,  tailored  to  the  level  of  development  in  each  State. 
States  would  be  encouraged  to  find  ways  to  use  technology  for  more  effective  school 
readiness  activities,  school-to-work  transition  activities,  worker  training,  adult  literacy,  and 
other  educational  services,  as  well  as  school-level  instruction  in  the  core  subjects. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Department's  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement, 
Using  Technology  to  Support  Education  Reform,  shows  how  technology  can  support  such 
reforms  as  heterogeneous  grouping  and  performance-based  assessments  of  students, 
authentic  and  multidisciplinary  tasks  and  collaborative  work,  interactive  instruction,  student 
exploration  outside  the  classroom,  and  teachers  as  facilitators.   States  receiving  planning 
grants  would  be  asked  to  focus  on  how  reform  at  the  classroom  level  -  changing  teaching 
and  learning  -  can  be  assisted  through  the  effective  use  of  technology. 

Substantial  support  would  be  provided  to  entities  such  as  higher  education  institutions.  State 
agencies,  schools  and  school  systems,  the  proposed  ESEA  technical  assistance  centers, 
and  others  to  develop  their  capacity  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  States  and  local 
school  districts  about  appropriate  and  cost-effective  educational  uses  of  technology. 

Research  and  development  efforts  carried  out  under  this  program,  both  short-term  and  mutti- 
year,  would  build  on  work  done  at  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  the  DOD  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  particularly  their  work  in  advanced  technology.  The  focus  of 
Department  efforts  would  be  on  the  development  of  educational  applications  that  make  a 
compelling  difference  in  teaching  and  learning  and  meet  a  broad  range  of  educational  needs 
(not  just  science,  mathematics,  and  technology  education).   Development  would  focus  on 
the  National  Education  Goals,  challenging  State  content  standards,  and  on  explorting  the 
capabilities  of  the  next  generation  of  educational  technology,  including  educational 
applications  of  computer  simulations,  intelligent  networking,  and  digital  libraries. 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Leadership  and  national  planning  0 

State  planning  grants  0 

Technical  assistance 

capacity  building  0 

Research,  development,  and 

demonstration  awards  0 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards        0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


$4,500,000 
15,000,000 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 
500,000 
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[COMPENSATORY]  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

For  carrying  out  the  activities  authorized  [by  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and]^  by  section  41 8A  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  [$6,924,497,000  of  which  $6,896,052,000  shall  become  available  on  July  1 , 
1 994  and  shall  remain  available  through  September  30,  1 995:^  Provided,  That 
$5,642,000,000  shall  be  available  for  basic  grants  under  section  1005,  $694,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  concentration  grants  under  section  1 006,  $41 ,434,000  shall  be  available  for 
capital  expenses  under  section  1 01 7,  $91 ,373,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Even  Start 
program  under  part  B,  $305,193,000  shall  be  available  for  migrant  education  activities  under 
subpart  1  of  part  D,  $35,407,000  shall  be  available  for  delinquent  and  neglected  education 
activities  under  subpart  3  of  part  D,  $60,712,000  shall  be  for  State  administration  under 
section  1 404,  $25,933,000  shall  be  for  program  improvement  activities  under  section  1 405, 
$13,100,000  shall  be  for  evaluation  and  technical  assistance  under  sections  1437  and  1463, 
and  $4,960,000  shall  be  for  rural  technical  assistance  under  section  1459:^  Provided  further, 
That  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  $340,000  from  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
appropriation  for  concentration  grants  under  section  1006:^  Provided  further.  That  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  $375,000  from  the  amounts  made  available  under  this  appropriation 
for  State  administration  grants  under  section  1 404]^  $1 0.385.000.    (Department  of  Education 
Appropriations  Act.  1994). 

Note-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of 
Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


...  [by  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1 965,  as 
amended,  and] 


This  language  is  deleted  because  all 
fiscal  year  1 995  amounts  for  programs 
authorized  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  are  requested 
under  proposed  legislation. 


^...  [$6,924,467,000  of  which  $6,896,052,000 
shall  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 994  and 
shall  remain  available  through  September  30, 
1995:...] 


This  language  provides  for  funds  to  be 
appropriated  on  a  forward-funded  basis 
for  Chapter  1  Basic  Grants, 
Concentration  Grants,  Capital  Expenses, 
Even  Start,  State  Agency  Migrant  and 
Neglected  and  Delinquent  programs, 
State  Administration,  and  State  Program 
Improvement  Grants.  The  language  is 
deleted  because  all  fiscal  year  1 995 
amounts  for  programs  authorized  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  are  requested  under 
proposed  legislation. 


%..Provided,  That  $5,642,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  basic  grants  under  section  1 005, 
$694,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
concentration  grants  under  section  1006, 
$41 ,434,000  shall  be  available  for  capital 
expenses  under  section  1017,  $91,373,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Even  Start  program 
under  part  B,  $305,1 93,000  shall  be  available 
for  migrant  education  activities  under  subpart 
1  of  part  D,  $35,407,000  shall  be  available  for 
delinquent  and  neglected  education  activities 
under  subpart  3  of  part  D,  $60,71 2,000  shall 
be  for  State  administration  under  section 
1404,  $25,933,000  shall  be  for  program 
improvement  activities  under  section  1405, 
$13,100,000  shall  be  for  evaluation  and 
technical  assistance  under  section  1 437  and 
1463,  and  $4,960,000  shall  be  for  rural 
technical  assistance  under  section  1459:...] 


This  language  establishes  specific 
funding  levels  in  fiscal  year  1 994  for 
Chapter  1  Basic  Grants,  Concentration 
Grants,  Capital  Expenses,  Even  Start, 
State  Agency  Migrant  and  Neglected 
and  Delinquent  programs,  State 
Administration,  State  Program 
Improvement  Grants,  Evaluation  and 
Technical  Assistance,  and  Rural 
Technical  Assistance  Centers.  The 
language  is  deleted  because  all  fiscal 
year  1 995  amounts  for  programs 
authorized  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  are  requested 
under  proposed  legislation. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

*  [...Provided  further,  That  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  $340,000  from  the  amounts 
made  available  under  this  appropriation  for 
concentration  grants  under  section  1006:...] 

This  language  provides  for  a  State 
minimum  under  the  Concentration 
Grants  program  that  is  higher  than  the 
minimum  specified  in  the  authorizing 
statute.  The  language  is  deleted 
because  all  fiscal  year  1 995  amounts  for 
programs  authorized  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  are  requested  under  proposed 
legislation. 

^  [...Provided  further,  That  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  $375,000  from  the  amounts 
made  available  under  this  appropriation  for 
State  administration  grants  under  section 
1404] 

This  language  provides  for  a  State 
minimum  under  the  State  Administration 
program  that  is  higher  than  the 
minimum  specified  in  the  authorizing 
statute.  The  language  is  deleted 
because  all  fiscal  year  1 995  amounts  for 
programs  authorized  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  are  requested  under  proposed 
legislation. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Current  authority: 

Annual  appropriation  $6,763,950,000         $6,924,497,000  $7,578,819,000 
Enacted  mandated 

reduction  -54.964.000  0  0 

Subtotal,  current 

authority  6,708,986,000           6,924,497,000  7,578,819,000 


Comparative  transfer  to 
School  Improvement  for: 
Migrant  program  coordination 


centers 

-2,735,000 

-2,735,000 

0 

Technical  assistance  centers 

-5,113,000 

-5,113,000 

0 

Rural  technical  assistance  centers      -4.960,000 

-4,960,000 

0 

Subtotal,  comparable 

current  authority 

6,696,178,000 

6.91 1 .689,000 

7.578,819,000 

Permanent  authority: 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections  from: 

Federal  funds: 

Reimbursements  from 

Department  accounts  for 

consolidated  grants  to 

insular  areas 

20.182,000 

0 

0 

Non-Federal  funds: 

Grantbacks  to  State 

and  local  educational 

agencies 

16,233,000 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  gross 

budget  authority 

6,732,593,000 

6.911.689.000 

7.578.819,000 

Recovery  of  prior  year 

obligations 

5,156,000 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 

start  of  year 

13.461.000 

104,814,000 

0 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation  -  continued 


1993  1994  1995 


Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year  -$104,614,000  0 

Unobligated  balance 
expiring  -1 ,000  0 

Comparative  transfers: 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year  to  School 
Improvement  Programs  0  $275,000 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year  to  Sctiool 
Improvement  Programs  -275.000  0 


Total  obligations  6,646.120,000^  7,016,778,000         $7,578,819,000 


^Includes  $36,415,000  in  1993  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out  in  this  account. 

Note-All  FY  1 995  amounts  in  the  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  account,  except  the  High 
School  Equivalency  and  College  Assistance  Migrant  programs,  are  requested  under  proposed 
legislation. 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 
Communications,  utilities,  and 

miscellaneous  charges 
Printing  and  reproduction 
Consulting  services 

$15,000 

45,000 

162,000 

7,838,000 

0 

0 

0 

$7,331 ,000 

0 

0 
0 

$8,174,000 

Other  contractual  services 
Field  readers 
Other  services 

0 
17.200.000 

0 
14.903.000 

39,000 
11.172.000 

Subtotal,  other 

17,200.000 

14,903,000 

11.211,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 
Interest  and  dividends 

6,584,444,000 
1.000 

6,994,269,000 
0 

7,559,434,000 
0 

Total 

6,609,705,000 

7,016,503,000 

7,578.819,000 

Note-Excludes  $36,415,000  in  1993  obligations  from  permanent  authority. 
Note-Amounts  shown  in  1 994  and  1 995  for  consulting  sen/ices  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that 
may  be  classified  as  consulting  sen/ices;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Summary  of  Changes 


1994 $6,91 1 ,689.000 

1995 7.578.81 9.000 

Net  change +667,1 30,000 


1994  base  Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Prooram: 


Increase  in  Grants  to  Local 

Educational  Agencies  to 

implement  reauthorization 

proposals  to  expand  and 

strengthen  schoolwide 

programs  and  promote  reforms 

to  help  Title  I  children 

achieve  to  challenging  standards  $6,336,000,000  +$664,000,000 

Increase  in  Even  Start  to 

increase  the  number  of 

local  projects  that  support 

the  National  Education  Goals 

of  readiness  for  school  and 

adult  literacy  91 ,373,000  +26,627,000 

Increase  in  State  agency 

Migrant  program  in  support 

of  reauthorization  proposal 

to  help  currently  migratory 

children  reach  challenging 

standards  302,458,000^  +7,542,000 

Increase  in  State  agency 

Neglected  and  Delinquent  program 

to  integrate  Trtle  I  with  other 

services  and  increase  the 

number  of  institutionalized 

children  and  youth  served  35,407,000  +4,593,000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


1994  base  Change  from  base 

Increases: 
Program:  (continued) 

Increase  in  State  Program 

Improvement  Grants  to  help 

implement  new  strategies  in 

schools  and  districts  needing 

improvement  in  their  Title  I 

programs  and  for  rewards  to  schools 

where  student  performance  exceeds 

State  expectations  $25,933,000  +$4,067,000 

Initial  funding  for  a  proposed 

new  Demonstrations  of  Innovative 

Practices  program  to  fund  and 

evaluate  strategies  for  educating 

disadvantaged  children  0  +20,000,000 

Increase  in  Evaluation  to  begin 

studies  for  reauthorized 

Trtle  I  programs  and  continue 

the  longitudinal  study  of 

Title  I  impact  7,987,000^  +1.013.000 

Subtotal,  increases  +727,842,000 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Eliminate  separate  categorical 

funding  for  State  administration 

reflecting  the  Administration's 

reauthorization  proposal,  which 

would  permit  States  to  reserve,  for 

administration,  up  to  1  percent  of 

most  Title  I  program  allocations  60,712,000  -60,712,000 

Subtotal,  decreases  -60.712.000 

Net  change  +667,130,000 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Excludes  a  total  of  $12,808,000  in  1994  for  technical  assistance 
activities,  which  are  consolidated  in  1 995  with  other  ESEA  technical  assistance  activities  and 
proposed  under  the  School  Improvement  Programs  account.   Funds  include:   $2,735,000  for  Migrant 
Program  Coordination  Centers,  $5,113,000  for  Technical  Assistance  Centers,  and  $4,960,000  for  Rural 
Technical  Assistance  Centers. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1 986  Sequester 

$3,646,615,000 

$3,695,663,000 

$3,695,663,000 

$3,695,663,000 
-58,914,000 

1987 

3,688,163,000 

3,999,163,000 

3,896,663,000 

3,951,663,000 

1988 

4.144,163,000 

4,603,000,000 

4,486,000,000 

4,336,543,000 

1989 

4,556,065.000 

4,672,619,000 

4,598,576,000 

4,579,138,000 

1990 

1 990  Sequester 

5,080,441 ,000' 

5,580,069,000 

5,080,762,000 

5,434,777,000 
-66,416,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

5,838,939,000 

6,225,250,000 

6,376,674,000 

6,224,516,000 
-80,919 

1992 

6,??4,334.000 

7,075,750,000 

6,436,526,000 

6,706,254,000 

1993 

1993   Suppl. 

6,828,207,000 
734,805,000 

6,759,924,000 
734,805.000 

6,770,943,000 

6,708,986.000 

1994 

7.110,155.000 

6,871,147.000 

6,971.620.000 

6.924,497.000 

1995 

7.578.819.000^ 

^  Includes  $7,568,434,000  requested  under  proposed  legislation  for  programs  authorized  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

^  Reflects  1990  txidget  amendment  sutMnitted  February  1989. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 


Chapter  1  Issues  Report 

IHouse:  The  Committee  directs  the  Department  to  review  ten  issues  specified  in  its 

report  with  regard  to  the  Chapter  1  program  and  to  submit  a  formal  report  to 
both  the  authorizing  and  appropriations  committees  on  its  findings  and 
conclusions  not  later  that  January  31 ,  1 994. 

Senate:  The  Committee  joins  the  House  Committee  in  calling  for  Department  review  of 

the  issues  enumerated  in  the  House  report  and  in  requesting  the  submission  of 
a  formal  report  detailing  the  results  of  this  review  to  both  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees  no  later  than  January  31 ,  1 994. 

Response:      The  report  was  submitted  prior  to  the  deadline. 

Chapter  1  Participation  of  Children  of  Migrant  and  Agricultural  Farmworkers 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  the  Department  to  provide  guidance  to  school  districts 

to  ensure  that  children  of  migrant  and  agricultural  workers  participate  in  the 
Chapter  1  program. 

Response:       The  Administration's  ESEA  reauthorization  bill  would  ensure  that  migratory 

children  have  access  to  services  under  Title  1  programs  by  strengthening  LEA 
Grants  and  Migrant  Education  provisions  to  clarify  that  migratory  children  who 
are  eligible  for  LEA  Grants  programs  must  receive  those  services  from  LEA 
Grants  funds,  and  also  by  encouraging  the  use  of  Migrant  Education  program 
resources  for  services  not  othenwise  available. 


Even  Start 


Senate: 


Response: 


The  Committee  directs  the  Department  of  Education  to  develop  ways  that 
parents  as  teachers  can  play  a  larger  role  in  the  Even  Start  Program,  including 
providing  training  and  technical  assistance  to  all  programs  serving  families  from 
birth  to  kindergarten  entry. 

The  notion  of  "parents  as  teachers"  is  integral  to  the  Even  Start  program,  which 
requires  that  all  projects  help  parents  support  the  learning  of  their  young 
children  under  age  8.    However,  since  Even  Start  families  have  diverse  needs, 
no  single  strategy  or  curriculum  works  best.  Therefore,  the  Department 
continues  to  provide  technical  assistance  on  a  range  of  early  intervention 
methods,  including  the  parent  empowerment  and  parent  literacy  approaches 
identified  in  a  1991  Department  study  of  17  promising  programs  (Working  with 
Families.  Abt  Associates). 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Grants  to  local  educational 
agencies: 
Basic  grants 
Concentration  grants 

Subtotal 

Capital  expenses  for  private 

school  children 
Even  start 
State  agency  programs: 

Migrant 

Neglected  and  delinquent 

Subtotal 

State  administration 

State  program  improvement  grants 

Demonstrations  of  innovative 

practices 
Evaluation 

Subtotal, 
Chapter  1 

Migrant  education: 

High  school  equivalency  program 
College  assistance  migrant 
program 

Subtotal 

Total 


$5,642,000,000 
694,000,000 

$3,500,000,000 
3,500,000,000 

-$2,142,000,000 
+2.806.000.000 

6,336,000,000 

7,000,000,000 

+664,000,000 

41 ,434,000 
91,373,000 

41 ,434,000 
118,000,000 

0 
+26,627,000 

302,458,000^ 
35,407,000 

310,000,000 
40,000,000 

+7,542,000 
+4.593.000 

337,865,000 

350,000,000 

+  12,135,000 

60,712,000 
25,933,000 

0^ 
30,000,000 

-60,712,000 
+4,067,000 

0 
7,987,000' 

20,000,000 
9.000.000 

+20,000,000 
+  1,013,000 

6,901,304,000' 

7,568,434,000 

+667,130,000 

8,161,000 

8,161,000 

0 

2.224.000 

2.224.000 

0 

10.385.000 

10.385.000 

0 

6,911,689,000' 

7,578,819,000 

+667,130,000 

'  Adjusted  for  comparability.  Excludes  a  total  of  $12,808  thousand  in  1994  for  Chapter  1 
technical  assistance  activities,  which  are  consolidated  in  1995  with  other  ESEA  technical  assistance 
activities  and  proposed  under  the  School  Improvement  Programs  account.   In  1994,  funds  were 
provided  as  follows:  $5,1 13  thousand  for  Technical  Assistance  Centers,  $4,960  thousand  for  Rural 
Technical  Assistance  Centers,  and  $2,735  thousand  for  Migrant  Program  Coordination  Centers. 

State  administrative  activities  would  be  supported  from  funds  provided  for  other  ESEA  Title  I 
programs. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 


Programs  in  the  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  account,  as  they  are  currently  configured, 
provide  supplemental  educational  services  for  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  grades 
K-12  as  well  as  for  youth  not  in  the  formal  education  system  or  at  risk  of  dropping  out,  young 
children  who  have  not  yet  entered  school,  and  adults  whose  parenting  skills  depend  in  part 
on  improving  their  basic  literacy.    Currently,  programs  authorized  by  Chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  help  improve  the  basic  academic  skills  of  more 
than  5.9  million  disadvantaged  children,  including  children  of  migratory  farmworkers  and 
children  and  youth  in  State-run  institutions  for  the  neglected  and  delinquent.   With  the 
exception  of  the  two  migrant  education  programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act,  all 
programs  in  this  account  are  subject  to  reauthorization  for  fiscal  year  1 995. 

The  fiscal  year  1 995  request  for  this  account  is  based  on  the  Administration's  reauthorization 
plan  to  reshape  the  Federal  investment  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  ensure  that 
all  American  children  are  given  the  opportunity  to  attain  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
prepare  them  to  lead  productive  lives  and  help  the  country  maintain  its  prosperity  and  global 
competitiveness.   The  request  totals  $7,578,819,000,  an  increase  of  $667,130,000 
(9.7  percent)  over  the  1994  appropriation  level  to  implement  proposals  in  the  Administration's 
reauthorization  bill  that  would  transform  the  purpose  of  Title  I,  how  the  program  operates,  and 
the  way  funds  are  targeted. 

The  request  includes  a  1 0.5  percent  increase  (to  $7  billion)  for  Title  I  Grants  to  Local 
Educational  Aoencies,  with  $i3.5  billion  each  for  Basic  and  Concentration  Grants.   The 
$664  million  increase  supports  the  Administration's  commitment  to  invest  substantial  addrtional 
funding  in  Trtle  I  if  the  program  is  restructured  to  emphasize  challenging  standards  for  all 
children,  to  provide  new  operating  flexibility  for  schools  in  return  for  a  commitment  to 
improved  student  performance,  and  to  target  more  of  the  funding  to  high-poverty  schools  and 
districts.   Under  the  reauthorization  proposal,  the  request  would  enable  provision  of  more 
intensive  services  to  children  through  a  program  that,  for  the  first  time,  stresses  attainment  of 
high  academic  standards,  the  same  challenging  standards  that  all  children  would  be  expected 
to  achieve  under  the  Administration's  proposed  Goals  2000:    Educate  America  Act.    Moreover, 
the  proposal  would  target  substantially  more  funding  on  schools  with  high  poverty  rates, 
ensuring  that,  when  the  formula  changes  are  fully  phased  in,  the  poorest  quartile  of  counties 
receive  approximately  50  percent  of  program  funding.    In  addition.  States  would  be  required 
to  integrate  Title  I  into  an  overall  strategy  for  achieving  State  and  community  reforms,  and 
districts  and  schools  would  have  greater  flexibility  to  determine  the  uses  of  Title  I  funds,  so 
long  as  Title  I  programs  are  designed  to  enable  students  to  meet  challenging  standards. 

For  the  State  Agency  Programs,  the  1995  request  includes  an  additional  $7.5  million  for  the 
Migrant  Education  program  and  an  increase  of  $4.6  million  for  the  Neglected  and  Delinquent 
program.  These  increases  would  support  reauthorization  proposals  that  would  provide  more 
intensive,  sustained  services  tied  to  high  standards  for  the  target  populations.   For  Migrant 
Education,  the  bill  would  focus  services  on  the  most  mobile  children,  those  who  have 
migrated  within  a  24-month  period.   For  the  Neglected  and  Delinquent  program,  the 
reauthorization  bill  would  double  the  minimum  amount  of  instruction  that  participants  would  be 
required  to  receive,  from  10  to  20  hours  per  week,  in  order  to  make  programs  more 
comparable  to  what  school  districts  provide.   In  addition.  State  juvenile  institutions  would  be 
asked  to  meld  Trtle  I  and  other  programs,  including  vocational  education,  into  institutionwide 
programs  to  help  upgrade  the  institution's  entire  educational  program. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 


The  1995  also  request  includes  a  29  percent  increase  (to  $118  million)  for  Even  Start  to 
improve  readiness  for  school,  a  1 3  percent  increase  for  Trtle  I  Evaluation  to  continue  the 
Chapter  1  longitudinal  study  and  begin  new  studies,  and  a  1 6  percent  increase  for  State 
Program  Improvement  Grants  in  support  of  reauthorization  changes  that  would  authorize 
States  to  reward  schools  and  districts  making  sustained  progress  and  to  provide  intensive 
assistance  to  schools  in  need  of  improvement.   In  addition,  the  request  includes  first-time 
funding  of  $20  million  for  the  new  Title  I  Demonstrations  authority  to  help  create  the  capacity 
for  high-performance  teaching  and  learning  in  the  poorest  districts  and  schools.   Level 
funding  is  requested  for  three  other  programs  proposed  for  continuation  in  the  account,  the 
Title  I  Capital  Expenses  program  and  the  High  School  Equivalency  and  College  Assistance 
Migrant  programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  1,  Chapter  1,  Part  A) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

Basic  Grants  $5,642,000,000  $3,500,000,000  -$2,142,000,000 

Concentration  Grants         694.000.000  3.500.000.000  +2.806.000.000 

Total  6,336,000,000  7,000,000,000  +664,000,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1 994.   New  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  (LEAs)  provide  financial  assistance  to  improve  the 
education  of  needy  children  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  education  levels. 
The  program,  as  currently  structured,  largely  supports  activities  to  help  children  meet 
minimum  standards  in  low-level  basic  skills  and  help  children  attain  grade-level  proficiency. 
The  legislation  sets  minimum  standards  for  programs  and  students,  norms  for  improvement, 
testing,  and  assessment  policy,  and  purposes  for  which  funds  may  be  used. 

Under  the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal.  Title  I  would  shift  from  providing 
remedial  instruction  to  a  new  objective  of  helping  disadvantaged  children  achieve 
challenging  State  standards  established  for  all  children.   The  proposal  would  require  States 
to  integrate  Title  I  programs  into  an  overall  strategy  to  help  needy  students  in  high-poverty 
schools  achieve  to  challenging  standards.  Title  I  instruction,  assessment,  and  accountability 
would  be  aligned  with  the  standards,  and  annual  results  from  State  assessments  would  be 
used  to  fulfill  Federal  accountability  requirements.   To  accomplish  these  objectives.  State 
educational  agencies  (SEAs)  would  submit  plans  describing  challenging  State  standards  for 
all  children,  levels  of  progress  based  on  those  standards,  and  how  education  performance 
would  be  assessed. 

By  statute,  the  LEA  Grants  program  currently  allocates  90  percent  of  funds  as  Basic  Grants, 
which  go  to  almost  all  LEAs,  and  1 0  percent  as  Concentration  Grants,  which  provide 
additional  funds  to  LEAs  in  counties  where  the  number  of  poor  children  equals  at  least  6,500 
or  15  percent  of  the  total  school-age  population.  The  allocation  formulas  are  based  on  State 
per-pupil  expenditures  and  Census  data  on  school-aged  children  from  low-income  families. 
Consistent  with  the  reauthorization  objective  of  putting  more  funds  into  districts  and  schools 
with  high  poverty  rates,  these  formulas  would  be  changed  to  target  half  of  the  funds  to 
counties  in  the  highest  poverty  quartile.  This  objective  would  be  accomplished  by  increasing 
the  share  of  funds  allocated  through  the  Concentration  Grants  formula  from  10  percent  to 
50  percent,  changing  the  eligibility  threshold  for  Concentration  Grants  from  1 5  percent  to 
1 8  percent  (to  reflect  the  national  poverty  rate),  adding  an  "absorption"  provision  that  would 
shift  funds  to  counties  with  above-average  poverty  rates,  and  raising  Basic  Grants  eligibility 
from  10  poor  children  to  100  poor  children  per  county. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  1>fE  DISADVANTAGED 
Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 


Currently,  LEA  allocations  to  schools  are  based  generally  on  numbers  of  low-achieving 
children.   To  accomplish  the  objective  of  targeting  funds  more  intensively  and  accurately  to 
high-poverty  schools,  the  reauthorization  proposal  would:    require  districts  to  base 
allocations  solely  on  numbers  of  poor  children;  require  that  LEAs  allocate,  to  each 
participating  school,  an  amount  per  poor  child  that  equals  at  least  80  percent  of  the  district's 
allocation  per-pupil  received  through  LEA  Grants;  and  require  LEAs  with  more  than  1 ,000 
students  to  serve  all  schools,  including  middle  and  high  schools,  with  a  poverty  rate  of 
75  percent  or  more  before  serving  those  with  less  needy  student  populations. 

Under  current  law,  schools  enrolling  at  least  75  percent  poor  children  can  use  Chapter  1 
funds  to  improve  the  overall  instructional  program  for  all  children  in  a  school.   All  other 
schools  can  use  funds  only  to  supplement  the  regular  education  program  of  children 
identified  as  educationally  deprived;  most  serve  identified  children  by  pulling  them  out  of 
regular  classes  for  special  instruction.   All  schools  that  do  not  meet  minimum  performance 
standards  are  selected  for  a  several-stage  program  improvement  process  that  allows  a  year 
for  a  school  to  show  improvement,  after  which  the  LEA  and  SEA  must  intervene  to  improve 
the  performance  of  disadvantaged  children. 

To  help  children  achieve  high  standards,  the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would: 

o     Increase  local  flexibility  by  lowering  the  75  percent  threshold  required  for  schoolwide 
program  eligibility  to  65  percent  in  1995  and  then  to  50  percent  beginning  in  1996; 
allowing  LEAs  to  combine  Title  I  funds  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  in 
schoolwide  programs;  and  creating  State-designed  school  support  teams  to  help 
schools  design  and  implement  schoolwide  programs. 

o     Require  schools  not  operating  schoolwide  programs  to  focus  on  challenging  standards 
and  outcomes  for  children  targeted  for  services  and  to  extend  and  enrich  the  regular 
instructional  program  for  those  children. 

o     Hold  LEAs,  along  with  individual  schools,  accountable  for  helping  children  reach 

challenging  State  standards,  using  improved  State  assessments  to  determine  acceptable 
student  progress. 

o     Strengthen  parental  involvement  programs  by  requiring  school-parent  compacts,  in  all 
Title  I  schools,  that  identify  mutual  responsibilities  to  help  each  child  succeed  in 
achieving  to  high  standards. 

o     Promote  integration  of  Title  I  with  health  and  social  service  programs,  by  requiring  LEAs 
to  address,  in  their  Trtle  I  plans,  how  this  coordination  will  occur.  The  proposed  bill 
would  also  require  LEAs  to  ensure  periodic  health  screening  for  children  in  high-poverty 
elementary  schools,  for  early  identification  of  health  problems  that  hinder  learning. 

o     Strengthen  provisions  for  consultation  between  LEAs  and  private  schools  on  program 
design  and  development. 

o     Authorize  the  Department  to  grant  waivers  from  Federal  statutory  and  regulatory 
provisions  that  impede  implementation  of  local  reforms. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: 

Basic  Grants      Concentration  Grants 

1990    $4,373,146,000  $395,112,000 

1991  5,001,910,000  555,767,000 

1992  5,525,000,000  609,930,000 

1993  5,449,925,000  675,998,000 

1 994  5,642,000,000  694,000,000 

Jnder  current  law,  funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.    Pending 
•eauthorization  changes,  the  1995  appropriation  would  become  available  on  July  1,  1995, 
and  remain  available  for  Federal  obligation  through  September  30,  1 996.   School  districts 
would  use  the  funds  for  the  1 995-96  school  year. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

=or  1995,  the  Administration  proposes  $7  billion  for  Title  I  Grants  to  LEAs,  a  10.5  percent 
ncrease  over  the  1 994  appropriation.   The  request  supports  the  Administration's 
:ommitment  to  invest  substantial  additional  funding  in  Title  I  if  the  program  is  restructured  to 
smphasize  attainment  to  high  standards,  align  teaching  and  learning  with  those  standards, 
provide  local  flexibility  to  implement  reforms  in  exchange  for  performance  accountability,  and 
direct  more  of  the  funds  to  schools  and  communities  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income 
families.   The  requested  1995  funding  would  permit  implementation  of  the  proposed  program 
reforms,  such  as  additional  schoolwide  programs,  provision  for  health  screenings,  and 
creation  of  school  support  teams.    It  would  also  provide  increased  resources  to  LEAs  that 
have  experienced  increased  enrollment  of  children  from  low-income  families,  particularly  to 
districts  with  high  concentrations  of  these  children. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
Grants  to  local  educational  agendes 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


State  allocations: 

Average  award  $117,4CX),000  $121,400,000       $133,500,000 

Largest  award  634,300,000  693,200,000         793,000,000 

Smallest  award  9,859,000  11,800,000           13,100,000 

Number  of  counties  eligible  for: 

Basic  Grants  3,136  3,136                    3,037 

Concentration  Grants  2,070  2,070                   1,646 

Percent  of  total  LEA  Grants  funding  to 

counties  in  the  highest-poverty  quartile  43%  43%                   47% 

Number  of  schools  eligible  for 

schoolwide  projects  9,000  9,000                 13,500^ 

Number  of  students  served  6,000,000-  6,200,000- 

6,300,000  ^  6,500,000  ^                           <^' 

Average  Federal  cost  per  pupil  $975-  $975- 

1 ,020  ^  1 ,020  ^                          *^' 


'ihe  reauthorization  proposal  would  expand  the  number  of  schools  eligible  for  schoolwide 
programs  to  20,000  over  two  years,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  participating  schools. 

^Estimates  are  computed  for  combined  total  Basic  and  Concentration  Grants.  These  figures  are 
extrapolations  from  the  latest  available  participation  data  from  school  year  1 991  -92,  which  indicated 
that  approximately  5.9  million  children  were  receiving  services  in  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  set-aside. 

No  estimates  computed  for  FY  1995.  The  reauthorization  proposal  would  affect  the  number  of 
students  receiving  funds  as  a  result  of  changes  proposed  in  the  allocation  procedures  and  In  the 
schoolwide  program  eligibility  requirements. 
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Capital  expenses  for  private  school  children 
(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Section  1017(d)) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined  ' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$41,434,000  $41,434,000  0 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994.   New  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Capital  Expenses  program,  as  currently  authorized,  provides  formula  funds  to  State 
educational  agencies  (SEAs)  to  help  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  pay  for  the  additional 
capital  costs  incurred  in  providing  Chapter  1  services  to  private  school  students  since  the 
1985  Aguilar  v.  Felton  decision,  which  prohibited  public  school  employees  from  providing 
instructional  services  on  the  premises  of  a  religious  school.   States  receive  allocations  based 
on  the  number  of  private  school  children  served  by  Chapter  1  in  the  1 984-85  school  year. 
After  Felton,  the  number  of  private-school  students  receiving  Chapter  1  services  dropped, 
since  LEAs  had  to  use  Chapter  1  LEA  Grant  funds  to  pay  costs  involved  in  off-premises 
instruction  for  religious-school  students.   Since  then,  the  number  of  students  has  steadily 
risen  almost  to  pre-Felton  levels,  and  studies  show  that  the  program's  focus  on  reimbursing 
LEAs  for  past  expenditures  associated  with  Felton  has  largely  been  accomplished. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  bill  would  refocus  the  program  on  helping  districts  meet 
the  current  costs  of  providing  equitable  Trtle  I  services  to  private  school  children.   To 
accomplish  this  objective,  the  proposal  would  eliminate  the  use  of  capital  expense  funds  to 
reimburse  past  expenses  and  would  update  the  State  formula  to  base  allocations  on  a  count 
of  private  school  children  served  by  the  program  in  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $25,682,000 

1991    36,108,000 

1992  . 40,054.000 

1993 39,734,000 

1994 41,434,000 

Under  current  law,  this  program  is  fonward  funded.   Pending  reauthorization  changes,  funds 
appropriated  for  1 995  would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995  and  remain  available  for 
obligation  through  September  30,  1 996.   School  districts  generally  would  use  the  funds  for 
the  1 995-96  school  year. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  T>HE  DISADVANTAGED 
Capital  expenses  for  private  school  children 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  proposes  to  fund  Capital  Expenses  at  $41 ,434,000,  the  same  level  as  the 
1 994  appropriation.   The  request  will  support  the  reauthorization  proposal  to  refocus  the 
program  on  helping  LEAs  meet  the  requirement,  sometimes  expensive,  to  provide  equitable 
Title  I  sen/ices  to  disadvantaged  children  attending  private  schools. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


No.  of  State  served  (includes 

D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico) 
No.  of  Outlying  Areas  sensed 

Estimates: 

Average  State  award 
Smallest  State  award 
Largest  State  award 


52 
0 


$764,100 

10,300 

8,500,000 


52 
0 


$770,000 

10,800 

8,900,000 


52 
0 


$770,000^ 

6,840^ 

7,704,000^ 


^  Consistent  with  the  pending  legislative  proposal,  for  FY  1995  estimates  are  based  on  the 
1990-91  State  count  of  nonpublic  school  children  receiving  Chapter  1  services,  rather  than  on  the 
1984-85  count. 
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Even  Start 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Trtle  1,  Chapter  1,  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$91,373,000  $118,000,000  +$26,627,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994.   New  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Even  Start  program  supports  projects  that  provide  educational  services  to  parents 
eligible  for  services  under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  their  children  from  birth  through 
age  7.   Under  current  law,  these  children  must  reside  in  Chapter  1 -eligible  school  attendance 
areas.   The  program  is  designed  to  help  young  children  achieve  success  in  school  and,  at 
the  same  time,  bolster  the  literacy  skills  of  their  parents  and  help  them  reinforce  their 
children's  learning. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  States  by  formula,  based  on  each  State's  proportion  of  Chapter  1 
Basic  Grants  funds.   State  educational  agencies  (SEAs)  make  competitive  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  other  organizations.    Five  percent  of  the  annual  appropriation  is 
set  aside  for  programs  for  migrant  children,  the  Outlying  Areas,  and  Indian  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  and,  currently,  up  to  2  percent  is  resen/ed  for  evaluation  and  technical 
assistance. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Even  Start 
projects  serve  only  families  whose  children  reside  in  Title  I  school  attendance  areas,  while 
giving  priority  to  proposals  that  primarily  target  families  whose  children  reside  in  the 
attendance  areas  of  schools  eligible  for  schoolwide  programs  under  Title  I.   In  addition,  the 
proposal  would  modify  the  State  formula  to  base  allocations  on  each  State's  share  of  total 
LEA  Grants,  instead  of  only  on  Basic  Grants,  extend  eligibility  to  young  teen  parents,  require 
that  programs  operate  year-round,  and  allow  up  to  3  percent  of  the  appropriation  to  be  used 
for  evaluation  and  technical  assistance. 

Under  current  law,  this  program  is  forward  funded.   Pending  reauthorization  changes,  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1 995  would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain 
available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1 996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $24.201 ,000 

1991  49,770,000 

1992 70,000,000 

1993 89,123,000 

1994 91,373,000 
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Even  Start 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  Administration  proposes  to  fund  this  program  at  $1 1 8,000,000,  a  29  percent 
Increase  over  the  1 994  appropriation  level.  The  increase  supports  the  national  goals  of 
school  readiness  and  adult  literacy.  This  increase,  combined  with  funds  released  from 
projects  ending  in  1 994,  would  provide  States  with  funding  to  continue  State-awarded 
projects  begun  in  previous  years  and  about  $45  million  to  initiate  an  estimated  235  new 
projects. 

The  Even  Start  program  demonstrates  an  integrated  approach  to  school  readiness,  meshing 
preschool,  parenting,  and  adult  literacy  activities  for  disadvantaged  youngsters  and  their 
parents,  and  providing  a  promising  early  intervention  model  that  may  lessen  the  need  for 
remediation  during  the  school  years.  The  changes  proposed  for  reauthorization  will  add  to 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  model  by  encouraging  projects  to  intensify  services  to 
families. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Evaluation  and  technical  assistance 

set-aside 
Set-aside  for  migrant  children, 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  Outlying  Areas 
Peer  review  of  applications  for 
new  awards  (non-add) 

Amount  for  distribution  to  States 
Average  State  award 
Smallest  State  award 
Largest  State  award 

Reservation  for  State 
administration  (5  percent) 

New  State-awarded  projects 
Funding 
Average  award 
Number  of  first-year  projects 

Continued  LEA  projects 
Funding 
Average  award 
No.  of  secx>nd-year  projects 
No.  of  third-year  projects 
No.  of  fourth-year  projects 


$1,629,000 

$1,782,460 

$1,782,460 

4,464,000 

4,568,650 

5,900,000 

0 

0 

(19,000) 

83,030,000 

1 ,597,000 

250,000 

8,386,000 

85,021,890 

1,635,000 

250,000 

9.000,000 

110,317,540 

2,121,000 

250,000 

12,000,000 

4,152,000 

4,251 ,095 

5,515,877 

$31,758,000         $10,660,095         $44,745,063 

$190,000  $190,000  $190,000 

167  56  235 


$47,120,000^  $70,110,700^  $60,056,600^ 

$190,000  $190,000  $190,000 

93  167  56 

109  93  167 

46  109  93 
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EDUCATION  FOR  TTHE  DISADVANTAGED 


Number  of  projects: 

Migrant 

Indian  tribes 

LEA  projects: 
Federally  funded  projects 
State  funded  projects 
Total 


1993 


14 
9 

155 
260 
438' 


1994 


15 
9 

109 
316 
449^ 


1995 


19 
12 

0 

551 
582' 


Estimates  projected  on  the  basis  of  1992  actual  State  awards  for  discretionary  projects. 
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State  agency  programs:   Migrant 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  1,  Chapter  1,  Part  D,  Subpart  1) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$302,458,000^  $310,000,000  +$7,542,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  Septemtjer  30,  1994.   New  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Excludes  $2,735,000  for  Migrant  Program  Coordination  Centers, 
which  are  consolidated  in  1 995  with  other  ESEA  technical  assistance  activities  and  proposed  under 
the  School  Improvement  Programs  account. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Migrant  Education  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  compensatory  education  services  to  children  of  migrant  agricultural  worl<ers  and 
fishermen.   Funds  are  allocated  through  a  statutory  formula  based  on  each  State's  per-pupii 
expenditure  for  education  and  the  number  of  eligible  full-time  equivalent  migrant  students 
aged  3  through  21  residing  vtrithin  the  State. 

The  current  program  also  supports  inter-  and  intra-State  coordination  activities,  including  the 
Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS),  a  computerized  system  that  maintains 
counts  of  migrant  children  and  youth  that  are  used  for  State  allocations,  as  well  as  for 
transferring  school  and  health  records  of  migratory  students  who  move  between  and  within 
States.   In  addition,  contracts  are  awarded  to  support  improved  inter-  and  intra-State 
coordination  of  migrant  education  activities. 

Like  other  Title  I  programs,  under  the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  the  Migrant 
Education  Program  would  shift  its  focus  from  basic  skills  remediation  to  helping  migrant 
children  meet  the  same  challenging  standards  expected  of  all  children.   In  addition,  the 
Administration's  bill  would: 

o      Target  services,  and  funding,  on  the  most  recently  migratory  children  and  families 
instead  of  the  settled  out  migratory  population,  by  allowing  the  program  to  count  and 
serve  only  migratory  children  who  have  moved  within  the  last  24  months; 

o  Ensure  that  migratory  children  have  access  to  services  under  the  Title  I  LEA  Grants  and 
other  programs,  while  encouraging  the  use  of  Migrant  Education  resources  for  services 
not  available  from  those  programs; 

o      Increase  the  impact  of  services  in  States  receiving  allocations  of  $500,000  or  less  by 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  those  States  to  determine  if  they  should  operate 
the  program  through  a  consortium  arrangement;  and 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
State  agency  programs:   Migrant 


0      Continue  the  authority  for  intra-  and  inter-state  coordination  projects,  eliminate  the 
Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System,  and  allow  the  Secretary  broad  authority  to 
collect  the  data  needed  to  obtain  a  count  of  children  for  allocating  formula  funds.   The 
technical  assistance  activities  currently  funded  under  the  coordination  component 
(through  three  Migrant  Education  Program  Coordination  Centers)  would  be  folded  into 
the  proposed  new  technical  assistance  authority  to  improve  ESEA  programs,  which 
would  be  funded  under  the  School  Improvement  Programs  account. 

Under  current  law,  this  program  is  fonward  funded.   Pending  reauthorization  changes,  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1995  would  become  available  on  July  1,  1995,  and  remain 
available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1 996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  years,  which  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability,  are  as 
follows: 

1990    $282,444,000 

1991  294,592,000 

1992  308,298,000 

1993  302,773,000 

1994  305,193,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Administration  proposes  a  $7.5  million  (2.5  percent)  increase  over  the  1994 
appropriation.   The  increase  would  support  program  changes  proposed  in  the 
reauthorization  bill  that  would  require  States  to  refocus  their  programs  on  serving  the  most 
mobile  children,  who  often  are  the  most  costly  to  identify  and  serve. 

At  the  1995  request  level,  $306  million  would  support  the  basic  State  grants  program,  and 
about  $4  million  (1  percent)  would  support  intra-  and  inter-state  coordination  activities.    New 
coordination  activities  under  consideration  would  support  inter-state  projects  to  identify  and 
recruit  currently  migratory  children,  facilitate  the  proposed  State  consortium  arrangements, 
and  carry  out  other  "networking"  and  training  projects  to  serve  migratory  children  more 
effectively  and  efficiently. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

SEA  program 
Coordination  activities 
Peer  review  of  applications  for 
new  awards 
Total 

$295,573,000 
4,465,000^ 

0 
300.038,000^ 

$297,393,000 
5,065,000^ 

0 

302,458,000^ 

$306,250,000 
3,730,000 

20.000 
310,000,000 

Number  of  FTE  students  counted 

for  allocation  purposes 
Estimated  number  of  students  served 
Average  Federal  contribution  per  student 

722,626^ 

437,000 

$676 

740,000^ 

440,000 

$676 

380,000^ 

380,000 

$805 

Average  State  award 
Smallest  State  award 
Largest  State  award 

$5,684,000 

34,000 

101,000,000 

$5,719,000 

58,500 

101,200,000 

$5,889,423 

52,203 

88,926,956 

Estimates  are  based  on  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  migrant  students, 
ages  3  to  21 ,  counted  for  the  1 992  calendar  year,  which  were  used  to  allocate  FY  1 993  funds. 
1995  estimates  are  based  on  proposed  reauthorization  changes. 

Adjusted  for  comparability.   Excludes  amounts  for  activities  of  the  Migrant  Program  Coordination 
Centers,  which  are  proposed  for  funding  under  the  School  Improvement  Programs  account. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


State  agency  programs:   Neglected  and  delinquent 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  1,  Chapter  1,  Part  D,  Subpart  3) 

1995  Authorization:   indefinite  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$35,407,000  $40,000,000  +$4,593,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994.   New  authorizing  legislation  Is 
proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  current  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
compensatory  education  services  to  neglected  and  delinquent  (N  and  D)  children  and  youth 
(under  age  21)  in  State-run  institutions  for  juveniles  and  in  adult  correctional  institutions. 
Funds  are  allocated  to  individual  States  through  a  formula  based  on  the  number  of  children 
in  State-operated  institutions  and  each  State's  per-pupil  expenditure  for  education.   States 
may  reserve  not  more  than  1 0  percent  of  their  allocation  for  projects  that  facilitate  the 
transition  of  children  from  State-operated  N  and  D  institutions  to  locally  operated  programs. 

The  program  has  tended  to  sen/e  a  population  of  students  who  generally  have  experienced 
failure  in  school  before  entering  the  program,  participate  in  outmoded,  inadequate  education 
programs  that  operate  in  isolation  from  other  education  activities  within  the  institution,  and 
return  to  their  communities  unprepared  to  reenter  school  or  find  a  job.  The  Administration's 
reauthorization  bill  directly  addresses  these  problems.   In  order  to  ensure  that  children  in 
neglected  and  delinquent  facilities  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  challenging  standards, 
the  bill  would: 

0    Double  the  amount  of  instruction,  from  10  to  20  hours  a  week,  that  institutions  are 
required  to  provide  from  non-Federal  funds  to  be  eligible  for  State  Neglected  and 
Delinquent  (N  and  D)  funds; 

0  Authorize  State  juvenile  facilities  to  operate  institution-wide  education  programs  that 
integrate  Title  I  funds  and  other  available  Federal  and  State  funds,  and  require  that, 
beginning  with  the  1 996-97  school  year,  all  State  agencies  receiving  Title  I  N  and  D 
funds  operate  institution-wide  programs  in  their  juvenile  institutions;  and 

o    Require  an  evaluation  of  participants'  educational  progress  while  in  the  program,  as 
well  as  of  the  program's  impact  on  a  sample  of  participants  after  they  leave  an 
institution. 

Under  current  law,  this  program  is  forward  funded.   Pending  reauthorization  changes,  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1 995  would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain 
available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1996. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
State  agency  programs:   Neglected  and  delinquent 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $32,791,000 

1991  36,108,000 

1992 36,054,000 

1993 35,407,000 

1994 35,407,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  Administration  requests  a  $4.6  million  (1 3  percent)  increase  over  the  1 994 
appropriation  level.   The  increase  would  enhance  services  to  an  especially  needy,  and 
growing,  population  of  children  and  youth,  and  allow  States  to  plan  and  implement 
institutionwide  programs  that,  under  the  Administration's  reauthorization  bill,  would  be 
required  by  1 996  in  State  juvenile  facilities. 

While  the  number  of  school-age  children  entering  State  facilities  has  steadily  increased  since 
the  mid-1 970s,  the  proportion  of  children  served  by  this  program  has  decreased.   A  1 992 
evaluation  of  the  program  indicated  that,  as  of  1989,  only  about  half  of  the  eligible 
population  in  funded  juvenile  institutions  received  services,  compared  to  two-thirds  a  decade 
earlier  in  a  larger  number  of  institutions.  The  institutionwide  feature,  when  coupled  with 
increased  funding,  would  allow  juvenile  institutions  to  serve  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
eligible  population,  while  instituting  reforms  to  provide  higher-quality  education  tailored  to 
participants'  educational  and  job  needs.  The  increase  would  also  encourage  State  agencies 
to  implement  services  that  help  children  make  the  transition  from  State  institutions  to  local 
education  programs. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


No.  of  States  served  (including 

D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico) 
Average  State  award 
Largest  State  award 
Smallest  State  award 
Number  of  participating  institutions 
Estimated  number  of  students  served 
Average  Federal  contribution  per  child 


52 

52 

52 

$681,000 

$681,000 

$769,200 

$3,600,000 

$3,600,000 

$3,989,000 

$28,500 

$28,300 

$31,900 

400 

400 

400 

64,000^ 

64,000^ 

66,000 

$550  ' 

$550^ 

$610 

1,2 
1,2 
1,2 


^  Estimates  based  on  the  actual  number  of  students  served  in  the  1991-92  school  year  and 
projected  fonward. 

FY  1995  estimates  do  not  reflect  the  impact  of  proposed  changes  in  the  program,  to  be  phased 
in  over  a  2-year  period,  that  would  affect  the  numt>er  of  institutions  served,  program  participation,  and 
per-student  costs. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISAOVANTAGEO 


State  Administratjon 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Section  1404) 

1995  Authorization:  0^ 

Budget  Authority  (investment): 
1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$60,712,000 

0 

-$60,712,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994.   Under  proposed  authorizing  legislation. 
State  administrative  expenses  would  tie  funded  through  a  set  aside  from  other  Trtle  I  program  funds. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  current  law,  this  forward-funded  program  provides  funds  to  help  State  educational 
agencies  meet  their  administrative  responsibilities  under  Chapter  1  LEA  Grants  and  the  State 
agency  programs.  The  statute  provides  that  each  State  receive  1  percent  of  the  amount 
allocated  for  its  Chapter  1  Part  A  (LEA  Grants  and  Capital  Expenses)  and  Part  D  (State 
Agency  Grants)  programs,  with  no  State  receiving  less  than  $325,000  (or  $50,000  in  the  case 
of  the  Outlying  Areas). 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $50,176,000 

1991  59,139,000 

1992  61,820,000 

1993  60,712,000 

1994  60,712,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Because  State  Administration  would  not  be  continued  as  a  categorical  authority  under  the 
Administration's  reauthorization  bill,  no  funds  are  requested  for  1995. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would  permit  States  to  reserve,  for 
administration,  up  to  1  percent  of  the  State's  total  allocation  for  Title  I  LEA  Grants,  Capital 
Expense  grants.  State  Agency  grants,  and  State  Program  Improvement  Grants.   (The  same 
minimums  would  apply  as  in  current  law.)  The  proposal  would  allow  States  to  use 
administrative  funds  to  implement  new  peer  review  mechanisms,  facilitate  coordination 
between  programs,  disseminate  information  on  model  programs  and  practices,  and  provide 
other  types  of  technical  assistance.   States  could  also  consolidate  Title  I  funds  with  other 
ESEA  formula  grant  State  administrative  funds  to  reduce  recordkeeping  burden  and 
fragmented  administrative  practices. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
State  administration 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


No.  of  States  served  (including 

Puerto  Rico  and  D.C.) 
No.  of  Outlying  Areas  served 

Average  award 
Maximum  award 
Minimum  award: 

States 

Outlying  Areas 


52 
5 

52 
5 

0 
0 

$1,168,000 
$6,508,000 

$1,168,000 
$6,820,000 

0 
0 

$375,000 
$50,000 

$375,000 
$50,000 

0 
0 

Consistent  with  the  pending  legislative  proposal,  FY  1995  costs  associated  with  the 
administration  of  Title  I  programs  would  be  financed  in  each  State  with  a  set  aside  of  up 
to  1  percent  of  funds  received  under  all  Title  I  formula  programs  except  Even  Stat. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


State  prograin  improvement  grants 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  1,  Section  1405) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$25,933,000  $30,000,000  +$4,067,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  Septemtier  30.  1994.   New  authorizing  legislation  is 
proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


This  program  currently  supports  efforts  by  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs)  to  help  school 
districts  correct  problems  with  ineffective  Chapter  1  projects.   Schools  that  are  identified  for 
program  improvement  have  a  year  to  show  sufficient  gains  in  student  achievement,  after 
which  the  local  educational  agency  (LEA),  and  one  year  later  the  SEA,  must  take  actions  to 
facilitate  improvement.   SEAs  use  State  Program  Improvement  Grant  funds  for  direct 
educational  services  in  schools  that  have  been  singled  out  for  improvement.   Most  States 
spread  funds  thinly  to  all  identified  schools,  using  a  per-capita  or  per-school  formula  so  that 
ail  schools  and  children  receive  their  "equal"  share.   Currently,  each  State  is  authorized  to 
receive  an  allocation  equivalent  to  0.5  percent  of  its  total  allocation  for  LEA  Grants,  Capital 
Expenses,  and  State  Agency  Grants.   Under  the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal, 
allocations  would  be  based  on  each  State's  proportion  of  Title  I  Grants  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies. 

As  part  of  the  proposed  reauthorization  plan  to  require  that  States  integrate  Titie  I  into  an 
overall  strategy  for  achieving  high  standards,  the  goals  and  incentives  for  local  improvement 
of  Title  I  programs  would  change,  as  would  this  program's  role  in  the  local  improvement 
process.   Under  the  bill,  SEAs  would  use  State  Program  Improvement  Grants  to  create  and 
implement  State-designed  mechanisms  and  strategies  to  assist  schools  with  reforms  to  help 
children  meet  high  State  standards.   State  activities  would  include: 

0      Creating  a  pool  of  distinguished  educators  who  would  serve  as  mentors  for  tiie  Trtle  I 
schools  identified  for  improvement,  especially  tiie  lowest-achieving  schools  and  districts; 

o      Carrying  out  activities  to  identify  "distinguished  schools"  that  are  especially  successful, 
and  to  provide  recognition,  rewards,  and  incentives  to  those  schools;  and 

0      Taking  corrective  action  against  school  distilcts  that  have,  over  a  period  of  time,  failed 
to  make  effective  progress  in  educating  children  to  State  standards,  through  such 
means  as  pladng  the  LEA  in  receivership,  removing  schools  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
LEA,  or  abolishing  the  LEA. 

Under  current  law,  tills  program  is  forward  funded.   Pending  reauthorization  changes,  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1995  would  become  available  on  July  1,  1995,  and  remain 
available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1996. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
State  program  Improvement  grants 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $12,544,000 

1991  14,785,000 

1992 25,125,000 

1993 25,933,000 

1994  25,933,000 

RATIOr^ALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Administration  requests  an  increase  of  $4.1  million  over  the  1994  appropriation* 
level.  The  request  would  fund  the  enhanced  program  improvement  activities  proposed  for 
reauthorization,  which  would  require  States  to  plan  and  implement  new  technical  assistance 
activities  for  helping  LEAs  and  schools  meet  high  standards,  create  new  incentives  to 
recognize  and  reward  exemplary  school  performance,  and  take  actions  to  correct  repeated 
failure. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


No.  of  States  served  (includes  D.C. 

and  Puerto  Rico) 
No.  of  Outlying  Areas  served 

Average  State  award 
Largest  State  award 
Minimum  award: 

States 

Outlying  Areas 


52 
5 

52 
5 

52 
5 

$499,000 
2,736,000 

$499,000 
2,864,000 

$577,000 
3,???,000 

180,000 
30,000 

180,000 
30,000 

180,000 
30,000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISAOVANTAGED 


Demonstrations  of  innovative  practices 
(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined 

Budget  authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

0  $20,000,000  +$20,000,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


The  Demonstrations  of  innovative  Practices  program,  proposed  as  part  of  the  reauthorization 
of  Title  I,  would  fund  and  evaluate  innovative  methods  of  educating  disadvantaged  children, 
including  children  of  migratory  wori<ers  and  children  and  youth  in  institutions  for  the 
neglected  and  delinquent. 

Discretionary  grants  would  be  awarded  to  selected  sites  to  design  and  implement  innovative 
strategies  and  practices  that  help  schools  and  districts  with  high  proportions  of 
disadvantaged  children  implement  and  achieve  high  standards.   Projects  would  emphasize 
activities  designed  to  help  Title  I  children  achieve  to  challenging  standards,  including  well- 
designed,  intensive  professionai  development  initiatives,  performance-based  assessment 
linked  to  improvement  of  instruction;  new  teaching  and  learning  strategies,  based  on 
cognitive  science  and  other  research,  for  the  lowest-achieving  children  and  for  hard-to-serve 
migratory  and  neglected  and  delinquent  populations;  extended-day  and  extended-year 
programs;  parent-school  partiierships;  integration  of  education,  health,  and  social  services; 
and  school-to-work  linkages.   Each  demortstration  would  incorporate  an  intensive  three-  to 
five-year  evaluation,  in  order  to  provide  State  and  tocai  agencies  with  models  that  have 
proven  to  be  effective. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1996  CHANGE 

The  1995  request  includes  $20  million  for  the  new  Demonstrations  program.  The 
demor)strations  carried  out  under  this  authority  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Department's 
effort  to  use  the  reauthorized  Titie  I  program  to  promote  attainment  of  high  standards  by  all 
students,  particularly  those  who  live  in  k>w-income  communities. 

While  Titie  I  has  occasionally  been  used  as  a  springboard  to  launch  various  demonsti-ation 
models  (e.g.,  through  Even  Start),  the  program  has  not  had  a  discretionary  authority  to  test, 
fund,  and  evaluate  new  strategies  and  techniques  for  teaching  low-achieving  children,  and 
providing  quality  instruction  in  sdiools  with  high  concentrations  of  children  from  poor 
families.   Few  good  models  currently  exist  showing  how  high-poverty  schools  can  design 
and  Implement  curriculum,  teaching,  and  assessment  reforms  that  stress  high  standards,  and 
how  such  reforms  can  help  low-achieving  children  meet  those  standards.  Although  Titie  I 
research  and  evaluation  studies  have  been  able  to  shed  light  on  the  value  of  prominent 
school  restructuring  models  and  strategies  for  educating  the  populations  sen/ed  by  Titie  I, 
carefully  structured  demonstrations  could  profoundly  extend  ttie  impact  of  those  studies. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  OISAOVANTAQED 
Demonstrations  of  innovative  practices 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE  -  Continued 

As  a  preliminary  plan,  the  Department  woufd  reserve  approximately  $4  million  for 
demonstrations  focused  specifically  on  migratory  and  neglected  and  delinquent  populations. 
Migrant  projects  could,  for  instance,  test  methods  of  serving  the  most  mobile  children,  such 
as  portable  education  programs  and  the  integration  of  information  technology  into  multi-State 
arrangements  that  may  allow  migrating  youth  to  complete  high  school  course  credits. 
Projects  focused  on  neglected  and  delinquent  students  could  test  ways  to  integrate 
academic  and  vocational  education  curricula,  and  strategies  for  helping  participants  make 
successful  transitions  out  of  correctional  instit'jtions  to  jobs  or  further  schooling.   The 
remaining  $1 6  million  would  support  demonstrations  applicable  to  the  broader  population  of 
disadvantaged  children,  such  as  the  use  of  accelerated  curriculum,  application  of  new 
technologies  to  improve  teaching  and  learning,  innovative  approaches  to  whole-school 
reform,  integration  of  educational  and  other  services,  extended-day  and  extended-year 
programs,  and  other  approaches  suggested  by  the  legislation. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Demonstration  Projects: 

Migrant  -  -  $2,000,000 

N  and  D  -  -  2,000,000 

LEAS  -  -  16,000,000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVAhfTAGED 


Evaluation 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Sections  1437  and  1463) 

1995  Autiiorization:   To  be  determined  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

increase  or 
ISM  1995  Decrease 

$7,987,000^  $9,000,000  +$1,013,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30.  1994.   New  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed, 
Adjusted  for  ct  " 

both  1993  and  1994. 


^Adjusted  for  comparability.   Excludes  $5,113,000  for  Chapter  1  Technical  Assistance  Centers  in 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  the  program's  current  structure,  the  Department  supports  yearly  data  analysis  and 
compilations  of  Chapter  1  program  achievement  and  participation  data  gathered  from  States; 
large-scale  program  evaluations  that  examine  Chapter  1  effectiveness;  special  one-time 
studies  that  document  promising  approaches  or  models;  and  technical  assistance  to 
Chapter  1  programs  through  six  regional  technical  assistance  centers  (TACs)  that  help  State 
educational  agencies  (SEAs)  and  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  improve  and  evaluate 
local  programs. 

Under  the  reauthorization  proposal,  technical  assistance  functions  performed  by  six  regional 
TACs  would  be  shifted  to  a  new  technical  assistance  authority  for  improving  Federal 
programs,  to  be  funded  under  the  School  Improvement  Programs  account.   The  bill  would 
also  eliminate  the  Trtie  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  (TIERS)  but  give  the  Department 
broad  authority  to  collect  State,  local,  and  school-level  data,  and  perform  studies  and 
evaluations.   In  addition,  the  bill  would  require:   (1)  a  new  national  assessment  of  Title  I 
programs  that  examines  the  progress  of  schools,  LEAs,  and  States  toward  high  standards, 
(2)  continuation  of  the  current  longitudinal  study  of  Title  I,  with  a  final  report  due  to  Congress 
on  January  1,  1997,  and  (3)  a  study  to  design  and  produce  reliable  estimates,  between 
decennial  censuses,  of  the  number  of  children  in  poverty. 

Under  current  law,  this  is  a  current-funded  program.   Pending  reauthorization  changes,  fiscal 
year  1995  funds  would  be  available  from  October  1,  1995  through  September  30,  1996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years,  which  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability, 
are  as  follows: 

1990 $11,853,000 

1991  13,175,000 

1992 15,088,000 

1993 14,036,000 

1994 13,100.000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Evaluation 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Department  proposes  $9  million  for  Evaluation,  a  $1  million  increase  over  the 
1 994  appropriation  level.  The  request  would  support  the  continuation  of  current  evaluations 
and  initiation  of  new  evaluations  looking  at  major  changes  made  in  the  Title  I  reauthorization. 
More  specifically,  1 995  funds  would  be  used  to: 

o     Support  the  fifth  year  of  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Title  I  (Prospects),  including  continued 
collection  of  data  on  students  at  various  grade  levels. 

o     Carry  out  small  studies  to  prepare  baseline  information  for  the  new  National  Assessment 
of  Title  I.  The  new  Assessment  would  examine  assessment  systems  implemented  at  the 
State  level,  how  Title  I  is  incorporated  into  such  systems,  and  which  information  is 
available  focus  on  expansion  of  schoolwide  programs,  implementation  of  the  new 
program  improvement  requirements,  retargeting  of  funds  at  the  district  and  school  levels, 
local  administrative  practices,  the  new  parent  involvement  requirements,  and  other  areas. 

0     Continue  support  of  studies  to  produce  guidance  for  States  for  integrating  Title  I 
assessment  with  new  State  assessments,  and  to  examine  the  relationships  between 
parents'  education  and  the  outcomes  for  disadvantaged  children  eligible  for  Title  I. 

o     Support  data  analysis,  dissemination,  and  other  activities  to  raise  the  quality  of  the 
Department's  State  review  and  monitoring  activities. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Activity  funding  levels: 
Technical  assistance  centers 
Data  analysis 

Other  studies  and  evaluations 
Longitudinal  study 

Total 

$5,113,000 

900,000 

1,423,000 

6.600,000 

14,036,000 

$5,113,000 

900,000 

1.263,000 

6.600.000 

13.100.000 

0^ 
$900,000 
1 ,500,000 
6.600.000 

9.000,000 

^  Funds  for  technical  assistance  are 

requested  under  the  School  Improvement  Programs  account 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Migrant  education:   High  school  equivalency  program  and  College  assistance  migrant 
program 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  5) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


High  school  equivalency  program            $8,161,000      $8,161,000  0 

College  assistance  migrant  program  2.224.000        2.224.000         0 

Total  10,385,000      10,385,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

These  two  programs  provide  5-year  grants,  which  were  recompeted  in  fiscal  year  1 993,  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  to 
support  special  educational  programs  designed  for  students  who  are  engaged,  or  whose 
families  are  engaged,  in  migrant  and  other  seasonal  farm  work. 

Projects  funded  under  the  High  School  Equivalency  Program  (HEP)  recruit  migrant  students 
aged  16  and  over  and  provide  academic  and  support  services  (including  counseling,   health 
services,  stipends,  and  placement)  to  help  them  obtain  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate 
and  subsequently  to  gain  employment  or  admission  to  a  postsecondary  institution  or  training 
program.    Projects  funded  by  the  College  Assistance  Migrant  Program  (CAMP)  provide 
tutoring  and  counseling  services,  as  well  as  stipends,  tuition,  and  room  and  board,  to  first- 
year,  undergraduate  migrant  students  and  assist  students  in  obtaining  student  financial  aid 
for  their  remaining  undergraduate  years. 

These  programs  are  current  funded;  funds  will  be  available  from  October  1,  1995  through 
September  30,  1996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: 

UEE  CAMP 

1990    $7,858,000        $1,720,000 

1991  7,807,000  1,952,000 

1992  8,310,000  2,265,000 

1993  8,161,000  2,224,000 

1994  8,161,000  2,224,000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  CNSAOVAT^AGED 

Migrant  education:   High  school  equivalency  program  arxl  College  assistance  mtgrant 
program 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  no  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

HEP: 
Number  of  students  sen/ed 
Number  of  awards 
Average  Federal  contribution  per  student 

3,050 

20 

$2,675 

3,050 

20 

$2,675 

3,050 

20 

$2,675 

CAMP: 
Number  of  students  served 
Number  of  awards 
Average  Federal  contribution  per  student 

360 

6 

$6,177 

360 

6 

$6,177 

360 

6 

$6,177 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISAOVANTAGED 


SUPPLEMENTTARY  FACT  SHEET 

The  following  are  5-year  funding  history  tables  for  Technical  Assistance  Centers  and  Rural 
Technical  Assistance  Centers,  which  are  consolidated  in  1 995  with  other  ESEA  technical 
assistance  activities  and  proposed  under  the  School  Improvement  Programs  account. 

Technical  Assistance  Centers 

1990 $6,519,562 

1991  4,268,734 

1992 5,488,860 

1993 5,113,000 

1994 5,113,000 

Rural  Technical  Assistance  Centers 

1990 $4,445,000 

1991  4,463,000 

1992 5,000,000 

1993 4,960,000 

1994 4,960,000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Grants  to  Local  Education  Agencies 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro, 
for  1994 


1994  Estimate 
for  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida   

Georgia    

Hawaii    

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico    

New  York   

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

■  Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota    

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

VVyoming    

District  of  Columbia  .  .  . 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa 

Northem  Marianas  .  .  .  . 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands    

Palau 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
PREL  set-aside   

TOTAL   


$117,323,757 

$117,040,465 

$132,938,134 

11,805,747 

11,894,420 

13,160,597 

87,078,378 

91,327,406 

105,172,560 

68,437,432 

69,889,431 

79,597,090 

634,290,538 

693,197,378 

792,988,280 

59,574,058 

63,373,210 

68,003,222 

53,683,146 

49,344,772 

52,038,109 

14,003,049 

12,668,354 

14,016,918 

261,290,364 

263,332,038 

292,533,301 

159,692,760 

152,447,276 

168,999,702 

17,035,764 

17,310,218 

18,465,497 

19,121,431 

20,173,833 

18,770,125 

272,592,521 

287,746,595 

314,349,131 

94,136,601 

98,173,248 

94,873,875 

45,950,782 

47,363,309 

43,735,209 

43,718,141 

45,870,384 

45,808,918 

104,991,466 

115,519,205 

131,897,636 

165,758,816 

176,161,822 

209,797,235 

26,707,824 

24,076,420 

21,201,609 

86,951,737 

80,077,143 

84,821,277 

120,490,906 

113,228,320 

124,203,421 

253,111,662 

279,663,594 

308,061,786 

73,946,886 

76,154,085 

76,062,682 

112,592,321 

116,216,703 

139,187,222 

104,657,933 

108,149,419 

116,639,509 

22,943,291 

24,291,362 

24,193,499 

27,779,181 

28,407,073 

27,827,063 

15,383,271 

17,124,376 

17,712,365 

13,829,911 

13,449,664 

14,881,398 

164,983,900 

143,945,513 

141,151,677 

52,062,407 

54,996,494 

64,799,125 

581,080,384 

574,843,264 

646,997,409 

129,327,580 

119,696,740 

123,781,131 

15,179,907 

15,690,804 

17,361,111 

243,867,455 

274,722,178 

298,425,628 

73,440,307 

77,796,212 

87,141,264 

54,538,644 

58,969,300 

59,429,290 

283,632,733 

282,346,069 

303,161,318 

20,123,651 

20,277,117 

21,750,839 

84,798,682 

84,922,593 

94,165,412 

18,074,771 

18,161,910 

18,232.461 

115,295,250 

114,068,081 

124,578,656 

509,575,315 

550,041,818 

638,252,226 

27,834,844 

29,736,685 

30,556,958 

13,829,911 

11,806,424 

13,063,234 

103,731,946 

96,557,602 

98,256,178 

79,967,480 

87,735,930 

93,357,284 

58,075,882 

62,050,392 

70,891,785 

103,165,158 

110,362,464 

111,448,283 

9,859,053 

12,988,705 

14,371,366 

23,414,657 

20,312,180 

21,625,605 

217,223,165 

240,621,696 

299,708,834 

4,246,913 

4,396,590 

4,372,520 

2,257,817 

2,337,391 

2,324,594 

3,903,395 

4,040,965 

4,018,842 

7,329,177 

7,587,485 

7,545,945 

1,526,161 

1,579,949 

1,571,299 

34,696,181 

35,919,006 

35,722,356 

0 

3.816.920 
6,336,000,000 

0 

6,125,922,400 

7,000,000,000 
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EDUCA-nON  FOR  THE  CMSAOVANrAQED 

Capital  Expenses  tor  Private  Scliool  Children 


State  or 
Outlytng  Area 


1993  Appro. 
for1994 


1994  Estimate 
for  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alabama $167,950 

Alaska    24,547 

Arizona 223,503 

Ariwnsas 123,379 

California    4,436,898 

Cotorado    142,542 

Connecticut 675,031 

Delaware 126,609 

Florida    644,886 

Georgia    233,192 

Hawiil    42,634 

Idaho 35,097 

Illinois 1,466,119 

Indiana 787,859 

Iowa 495,884 

Kansas 280,563 

Kentucky 653,714 

Louisiana   1,295,370 

Maine 143,404 

Maryland 395,975 

Massachusetts 1,468,272 

Michigan 821,018 

Minnesota 1,141,631 

Mississippi   429,780 

Missoun 865,805 

Montana 57,706 

Netjraska   334,178 

Nevada 24,331 

New  Hampshire 117,780 

Now  Jersey 2,575,667 

New  Mexico   263.553 

New  York   8,540,265 

North  CaroBna 97,756 

North  Dakota 105,722 

Ohio 1,275,776 

Oklahoma 77,086 

Oregon 133,499 

Pennsylvania 4,643,176 

Rhode  island 155,677 

South  Carolina 63,520 

South  Dakota    172,257 

Tennessee   99,048 

Texas 1,061,341 

Utah 20,240 

Vermont 70,625 

Virginia 129,192 

W&rirtgton 234,269 

West  Virainla 61,151 

Wisconsfr) 665,341 

VVyomina    10,336 

Dbtrict  ol  Columbia 121,656 

Puerto  Rk» 1.480,761 

American  Samoa 0 

Nortfiem  Marianas 0 

Quam 0 

Virgin  Islands    0 

Patau 0 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire    0 

PREL  set-aside  fl 

TOTAL 39,733,568 


$175,138 

$162,052 

25,587 

6.840 

233,068 

263.071 

128,659 

137.060 

4,626,780 

7,703.518 

148,643 

148,635 

703,919 

562,973 

132,027 

197,567 

672.484 

642,157 

243,172 

73.660 

44,458 

32.884 

36,599 

114,173 

1,528,863 

1,560,539 

821,576 

451,167 

517.105 

574,811 

292,570 

191,253 

681,690 

360.934 

1,350,806 

891,286 

149,541 

64.979 

412,921 

801.841 

1,531,108 

1.161.460 

856,154 

770.799 

1,190,488 

859.454 

448,173 

418.283 

902,858 

964.420 

60,176 

45.774 

348,479 

365.143 

25,373 

23,676 

122,821 

51,299 

2,685,895 

1.936,468 

274,832 

235.712 

8,905,754 

7.203.420 

101,939 

78.395 

110,247 

78.132 

1,330,373 

1.816.245 

80,384 

73.923 

139,212 

98.126 

4,841,884 

4.706.064 

162.339 

194.936 

66,238 

47.090 

179,628 

91.286 

103,286 

110.490 

1,127,618 

1.055.442 

21,106 

30.779 

73.648 

34,462 

134.721 

159.421 

244.295 

239.658 

63.768 

42.091 

683,815 

610.852 

10,778 

11.312 

126.863 

154.423 

1.544.131 

2.823,545 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,434.000 

41,434,000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Even  Start 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro. 
for1994 


1994  Estimate 
for  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkeinsas 

Callfomia    

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida   

Georgia    

Hawiil    

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri 

Morrtana 

Nebraska   

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico   

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohto 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota   

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  a  Columbia  . . . 
Puerto  Rk» 

Set-aside  for  migrant 
chlMren,  Indian  tribes, 
and  Outtying  Areas  .  .  . 

Evaluation  and  technteal 
assistance 

TOTAL 


$1,564,644 

250,000 

1,138,664 

911,301 

8,386,311 

826,089 

770,722 

250,000 

3,512,259 

2,158,548 

291,037 

344,983 

3,669,725 

1,320,688 

663,211 

616,261 

1,395,394 

2,167,881 

415,152 

1,234,102 

1.691,385 

3,415,900 

1,044,775 

1,484,738 

1,416,309 

307,009 

415,152 

250,000 

250,000 

2,346,723 

681,752 

7.881,782 

1.821,172 

250,000 

3,271,253 

973,542 

762.938 

3,914,175 

294,382 

1,152,082 

353,135 

1,538,874 

6,718,572 

414.328 

2SO.00O 

1,460,059 

1,113,707 

766,831 

1,457,078 

250.000 

342.363 

2.853,432 


4,464,000 
89,123,403 


$1,532,665 

250.000 

1,184,861 

916,931 

9,086,820 

869,190 

692,923 

250,000 

3,499,252 

2,027,512 

321,274 

425,109 

3,833,892 

1,359,193 

672,898 

638,407 

1,514,699 

2,284,897 

412,675 

1,110,369 

1,554,540 

3,738,258 

1,060,331 

1,512,545 

1,446,975 

425,109 

425,109 

358,693 

250,000 

1.991,909 

713,500 

7,650,887 

1,650,745 

302.794 

3.650,645 

1.021,592 

815,671 

3,827,905 

301,202 

1.134.995 

406,928 

1,493,202 

7,189,435 

425,109 

250,000 

1,332,202 

1,208,574 

811.202 

1,539,046 

250,000 

278,250 

3,120,970 


4,568,650 
91,373,000 


$2,108,636 

250,000 

1,668,225 

1,262,552 

12,578,210 

1,078,653 

825,417 

250,000 

4,640,101 

2,680,637 

292,896 

297,728 

4,986,139 

1,504,869 

693,719 

726,61 1 

2,092,132 

3,327,759 

336,295 

1,345,417 

1,970,088 

4,886,4K) 

1,206,490 

2,207,758 

1,850,130 

383,752 

441,387 

290,471 

250,000 

2,238,918 

1,027,830 

10,262,534 

1,963,390 

275,378 

4,733,563 

1,382,216 

942,655 

4,808,680 

345,007 

1,493,632 

298,199 

1,976,040 

10,123,820 

484,688 

250,000 

1,558,518 

1,480,813 

1,124,470 

1,767,769 

250,000 

343.021 

4.753.917 


5.900.000 

17B2.460 

118,000,000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
State  Agency  Programs  -  Migrant  Education 


State  or  1993  Appro.  1994  Estimae  1995  Request 

Outlying  Area  for  1994  for  1995  for  1996 

Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona  

Arkansas 

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida   

Georgia    

Hawaii    

Idatio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missoun   

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico    

New  York    

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota    

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

vyyoming    

District  of  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 

Migrant  Coordination   

TOTAL   

Adjusted  for  comparability.    Excludes  $2,735,000  for  technical  assistance  activities,  which  are  consolidated  in 
1995  with  other  ESEA  technical  assistance  activities  and  proposed  under  the  School  Improvement  Programs 
account 


$1,933,725 

$2,130,522 

$2,023,079 

10,482,902 

10,700,182 

15,271,960 

6,856,631 

6,717,186 

7,440,354 

3,575,461 

3,447,912 

3,487,845 

101,025,893 

101,232,865 

88,921,149 

2,517,034 

3,112,157 

3,110,255 

2,268,528 

2,303,941 

1,481,079 

415,359 

384,843 

331,408 

21,155,615 

19,859,127 

25,491,138 

4,005,167 
0 

3,681,936 

0 

4,158,041 

5,009,041 

0 

4,495,789 

3,988,455 

1,696,485 

1,548,818 

1,878,451 

2,107,246 

2,066,773 

3,100,948 

278,470 

251,426 

381,816 

5,033,029 

5,101,170 

5,004,658 

4,956,534 

6,095,347 

5,308,992 

2,646,905 

2,301,354 

1,799,986 

3,476,082 

3,409,230 

3,342,572 

220,922 

223,042 

297,624 

4,878,684 

4,184,077 

4,216,724 

11,997,713 

11,212,737 

15,026,908 

1,798,880 

1,786,539 

3,064,326 

1,899,334 

1,688,547 

1,473,930 

665,241 

673,669 

755,505 

490,634 

304,574 

908,361 

1,096,589 

1,682,331 

1,668,835 

599,578 

614,859 

453,459 

86,651 

75,607 

57,058 

1,110,416 

1,054,862 

911,286 

1,557,892 

1,549,451 

1,436,741 

6,667,462 

6,416,409 

5,762,412 

4,097,965 

3,903,275 

4,710,205 

325,627 

428,256 

597,573 

1,402,865 

1,464,156 

2,331,547 

1,185,326 

1,154,263 

1,579,487 

9,887,781 

10,121,617 

11,442,038 

4,461,342 

4,973,843 

4,128,307 

212,281 

199,256 

109,373 

233,277 

253,209 

406,203 

433,310 

594,621 

393,926 

154,359 

150,421 

159,667 

40,750,936 

42,887,069 

45,194,060 

994,095 

1,058,693 

966,787 

1,149,510 

1,124,715 

933,169 

449,394 

471,079 

687,332 

12,392,197 

12,226,952 

13,555,228 

34,423 

58,462 

52,200 

719,909 

580,091 

1,106,111 

200,081 

165,456 

335,070 

178,780 

190,750 

136,742 

4,820,305 

5,417,280 

3,511,285 

4.465.000  ' 

5,065,000  ' 

3.750.000 

300,038,280 

302,458,000 

310,000,000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
State  Agency  Programs  -  Neglected  and  Delinquent 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro, 
for  1994 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Requesi 

for  1995 

for  1996 

$418,714 

$473,030 

160,158 

180,934 

338,671 

382,603 

295,716 

334,076 

3,531,002 

3,989,044 

208,074 

235,065 

522,083 

589,808 

93,376 

105,489 

752,389 

849,989 

565,782 

639,175 

69,346 

78,345 

92,640 

104,657 

1,198,673 

1,354,165 

632,729 

714,807 

273,174 

308,610 

664,360 

750,541 

628,973 

710,563 

570,497 

644,502 

226,457 

255,833 

984,500 

1,112,209 

721,491 

815,083 

1,090,203 

1,231,624 

223,957 

253,009 

386,787 

436,961 

588,675 

665,038 

112,275 

126,839 

160,841 

181,705 

241,261 

272,557 

159,460 

180,145 

2,358,404 

2,664,336 

218,778 

247,158 

3,533,681 

3,992,070 

947,460 

1,070,365 

28,263 

31,929 

3,099,160 

3,501,183 

176,906 

199,854 

753,119 

850,814 

886,364 

1.001,343 

277.921 

313,973 

1,013,287 

1,144,731 

97,874 

110,570 

687,214 

776,359 

1,396,480 

1,577,632 

136,082 

153,735 

98,136 

110,866 

767,516 

867,078 

1,192,292 

1,346,956 

278,525 

314,655 

673,288 

760,627 

112,132 

126,678 

551,917 

623,512 

209.937 

237.170 

Alabama $422,263 

Alaska   161,516 

Arizona 347,008 

Arkansas 298,223 

California    3,469,093 

Colorado    210,125 

Connecticut 526,509 

Delaware 94,997 

Florida 788,899 

Georgia    604,344 

Hawdl    68,383 

Idaho 93,426 

Illinois 1,211,346 

Indiana 638,756 

Iowa 270,508 

Kansas 671,858 

Kentucky 594,024 

Louisiana    575,334 

Maine 226,507 

Maryland 992,846 

Massachusetts 730,779 

Michigan 1,059,977 

Minnesota 225,459 

Mississippi    390,066 

Missouri   603,589 

Montana 112,696 

Nebraska    160,679 

Nevada 236,824 

New  Hampshire 161,536 

New  Jersey 2,378,398 

New  Mexico    220,633 

New  York    3,563,638 

North  Carolina 986,147 

North  Dakota 28,503 

Ohio 2.952,205 

Oklahoma 178,406 

Oregon 749,391 

Pennsylvania 893,878 

Rhode  island 280,277 

South  Carolina 1.029.745 

South  Dakota    98.704 

Tennessee    693.039 

Texas 1,386.841 

Utah 137,236 

Vemiont 98.968 

Virginia 802.573 

Washington 1,170.223 

West  Virginia 277.199 

Wisconsin 666.804 

Wyoming    112.726 

District  of  Columbia 556.596 

Puerto  Rico 195.756 

TOTAL 35.407,456 


35.407.000 


40.000.000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
State  Administration 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro, 
for  1994 


1994  Estimate 
for  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alal^ama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia    

HawS    

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana   

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico    

New  York   

North  Carolina  .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina .... 
South  Dakota    .... 

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rtoo 

American  Samoa  . . 
Northern  Marianas  . 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands    . . . . 
Patau 

TOTAL   


$1,052,834 

$1,019,484 

375,000 

375,000 

831,051 

839,968 

643,353 

634,119 

6,508,101 

6,811,075 

559,372 

578,457 

520,333 

466,584 

375,000 

375,000 

2.519,880 

2,444,687 

1,445,249 

1,335,716 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

2,633,750 

2,664,172 

882,148 

887,043 

415,123 

414,092 

444,381 

448,843 

979,671 

1,048,924 

1,500,907 

1,539,612 

375,000 

375,000 

794,564 

710,536 

1,219,757 

1,107,136 

2,395,654 

2,538,511 

683,779 

681,108 

1,010,109 

1,008,048 

943,586 

943,602 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

1,522,009 

1,295,432 

473,675 

483,972 

5,318,709 

5,097,973 

1,182,726 

1,062,240 

375,000 

375,000 

2,199,386 

2,395,219 

659,612 

675,675 

614,121 

632,164 

2,665,576 

2,571,519 

375,000 

375,000 

757,839 

735,312 

375,000 

375,000 

1,023,907 

981,508 

4,876,082 

5,085,383 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

375,000 

931,764 

840,981 

836,087 

874,322 

516,514 

534,243 

945,746 

975,234 

375,000 

375,000 

375.000 

375,000 

1.955,029 

^099,106 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

50,000 

50.000 

50,000 

50.000 

50.000 

60,712.384 

60.712.000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

State  Program  Improvement  Grants 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro. 
tor1994 


1994  Estimate 
for  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alabama $442,638 

Alaska    180,000 

Arizona 349,395 

Arkansas 270,482 

Callfomla    2,736,175 

Colorado    235,174 

Connecticut 218,762 

Delaware 180,000 

Florida   1,059.423 

Georgia    607.620 

Hawaii    180,000 

Idaho 180.000 

Illinois 1,107.296 

Indiana 370,878 

Iowa 180,000 

Kansas 186,829 

Kentucky 411,879 

Louisiana    631,020 

Maine 180,000 

Maryland 334,055 

Massachusetts 512,817 

Michigan 1,007,195 

Minnesota 287,478 

Mississippi    424,676 

Missouri 396,708 

Montana 180,000 

Nebraska   180,000 

Nevada 180,000 

New  Hampshire 180,000 

New  Jersey 639,892 

New  Mexico    199,145 

New  Yort(   2,236,124 

North  Carolina 497,249 

North  Dakota 180,000 

Ohio 924,678 

Oklahoma 277,318 

Oregon 258,192 

Pennsylvania 1,120,677 

Rhode  Island 180,000 

South  Carolina 318,615 

South  Dakota    180,000 

Tennessee    430,477 

Texas 2.050,031 

Utah 180,000 

Vormom 180,000 

Virginia 391,737 

Washington 351,512 

West  Virginia 217,156 

Wlsconsffi 397,616 

Wyoming    180,000 

District  of  Columbia 180,000 

Puerto  Rteo 821,945 

American  Samoa 30.000 

Northern  Marianas 30.000 

Guam 30000 

Virgin  Islands    30,000 

P"«u 30.000 

TOTAL  .  .' 25,932,864 


$428,615 
180,000 
353,142 
266,598 

2.863,536 
243,197 
196,163 
180,000 

1,027,803 
561,566 
180,000 
180,000 

1,120,080 
372,933 
180,000 
188,704 
440,992 
647,289 
160,000 
298,726 
465,466 

1,067,249 
286,354 
423,807 
396.712 
180,000 
180,000 
180,000 
180,000 
544,630 
203,473 

2.143,307 
446,591 
180,000 

1,007,006 
284,069 
265,776 

1,081,127 
180,000 
309,142 
180,000 
412,649 

2,138,013 
180,000 
180,000 
353,568 
367,585 
224,608 
410,011 
180,000 
180,000 
882,513 

30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30000 

25,933.000 


$540,138 
180,000 
427,325 
323,409 

3,221,976 
276,303 
211,435 
180,000 

1,188,586 
686,659 
180,000 
180,000 

1,277,226 
385,480 
180,000 
186,125 
535,911 
852,423 
180,000 
344,636 
504.649 

1,251,680 
309,049 
565,529 
473,916 
180,000 
180,000 
180,000 
180,000 
573,511 
263,285 

2,628,803 
502,933 
180,000 

1.212,527 
354,062 
241.468 

1.231.769 
180.000 
382.602 
180.000 
506,173 

2.593,270 
180,000 
180,000 
399,223 
379,318 
288,039 
452,823 
180,000 
180,000 

1.217.741 

30,000 
30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
99,99Q 

30,000,000 
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IMPACT  AID 

[For  carrying  out  programs  of  financial  assistance  to  federally  affected  schools  as 
authorized  by  Public  Laws  81-815  and  81-874,  as  amended,  $798,208,000:   Provided,  That 
$613,445,000  shall  be  for  payments  under  section  3(a),  $123,129,000  shall  be  for  payments 
under  section  3(b), ^  $33,437,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be  for  payments 
under  section  3(d)(2)(B),^  $16,293,000  shall  be  for  payments  under  section  2?  and 
$1 1 ,904,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be  for  construction  and  renovation  of 
school  facilities,  including  $4,563,000  for  awards  under  section  1 0,  $3,770,000  for  awards 
under  sections  14(a)  and  14(b),  and  $3,571,000  for  awards  under  sections  5  and  14(c):* 
Provided  further.  That  all  payments  under  section  3  shall  be  based  on  the  number  of  children 
who,  during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  were  in  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  of  a  local 
educational  agency  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  public  education,^  except  that 
(1 )  any  local  educational  agency  that  did  not  exist  in  the  prior  fiscal  year  and  that  would  be 
eligible  under  this  proviso  for  payments  under  section  3  for  the  current  fiscal  year  had  it 
been  an  operating  local  educational  agency  in  the  prior  fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  who,  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  are  in  average  daily 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  such  agency  and  for  whom  such  agency  provides  free  public 
education;  and  (2)  any  local  educational  agency  with  an  increase  of  5  percent  or  more  from 
the  prior  fiscal  year  to  the  current  fiscal  year  in  the  number  of  children  described  in  section  3 
of  the  Act,  as  a  direct  result  of  activities  of  the  United  States,  and  that  submits  a  written 
request  to  the  Secretary,  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  who,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  are  in  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such  agency  and 
for  whom  such  agency  provides  free  public  education:®  Provided  Jurther,  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3(d)(3)(A),  aggregate  current  expenditure  and 
average  daily  attendance  data  for  the  third  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  compute 
local  contributions  rates:''  Provided  Jurther,  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 

C-1 
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1(d)(2)(B),  3(d)(3)(B)(ii),  and  3(h)(2),  eligibility  and  entitlement  determinations  for  those 
lections  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  fiscal  year  preceding  each  fiscal 
'ear  described  in  those  respective  sections  as  they  were  in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1 991 ."] 
Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 


lotes  -  Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  Is  explained  In  the  Analysis 
if  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document,  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 

This  language  is  deleted  in  its  entirety  because  all  1995  amounts  requested  for  programs 
lUthorized  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  are  requested  under  proposed 
jglslation. 
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IMPACT  AID 


Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

^Provided,  That  $613,445,000  shall  be  for 
payments  under  section  3(a),  $123,129,000 
shall  he  for  payments  under  section  3(b),...] 

This  language  earmarks  specific  amounts 
for  sections  3(a)  and  3(b).   Under  current 
law,  if  no  eamriarks  are  provided,  the 
provisions  of  section  5(c)  control  the 
distribution  of  the  total  amount  for  Impact 
Aid.   Under  those  provisions,  the 
Secretary  must  first  pay  full  entitlement 
under  section  2  and  the  50  percent 
supplemental  payment  for  children  with 
disabilities,  then  pay  full  entitlement 
under  section  3(d)(2)(B).   Of  any 
amounts  remaining  after  these  payments 
are  made,  80  percent  is  to  be  used  for 
payments  under  section  3(a)  and  20 
percent  for  payments  under  section  3(b). 

'[...$33,437,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  payments  under 
section  3(d)(2)(B)....] 

This  provision  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  payments  under  section  3(d)(2)(B).   If 
no  earmark  is  provided,  section 
3(d)(2)(B)  payments  are  made  by 
reserving  significant  amounts  from  funds 
available  for  3(a)  and  3(b),  thus  delaying 
and  disrupting  final  "a'  and  'b"  payments. 

^[...$16,293,000  shall  be  for  payments  under 
section  2,...] 

As  explained  above,  this  language 
overrides  the  requirement  of  section  5(c) 
of  the  statute  that  section  2  fijil 
entitlement  be  paid  before  funds  can  t>e 
used  for  'a'  and  'b'  payments. 
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IMPACT  AID 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  -  Continued 


Language  Provision 


[...and  $11,904,CXX},  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  for  construction 
and  renovation  of  school  facilities,  including 
$4,563,000  for  awards  under  section  10, 
$3,770,000  for  awards  under  sections  1 4(a) 
and  14(b),  and  $3,571,000  for  awards  under 
sections  5  and  14(c):...] 


[Provided  further.  That  all  payments  under 
section  3  shall  be  based  on  the  number  of 
children  who,  during  the  prior  fiscal  year, 
were  in  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  and 
for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  public 
education,...] 


Explanation 


This  language  provides  funds  for 
construction  under  section  1 0  and  sections 
5  and  14  of  P.L  81-815.    Under  current  law, 
if  funds  appropriated  are  not  earmarked  for 
specific  activities  and  appropriations  are 
insufficient  to  fund  all  eligible  projects,  the 
authorizing  statute  establishes  the  following 
funding  order:  disaster  assistance  under 
section  1 6  is  provided  first;  then  funds  are 
provided  for  sections  9,  10,  14(a),  and 
14(b)  in  proportion  to  the  total  estimated 
requirements  in  each  section;  and  then 
sections  5,  8,  and  14(c)  are  funded. 


This  provision  overrides  the  authorizing 
statute,  which  bases  section  3  payments  on 
current-year  enrollments,  to  provide 
payments  based  on  prior-year  enrollments. 
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IMPACT  AID 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  -  Continued 


language  Provision 

Explanation 

*[... except  that  (1)  any  local  educational 
agency  that  did  not  exist  in  the  prior  fiscal 
year  and  that  would  be  eligible  under  this 
proviso  for  payments  under  section  3  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  had  it  been  an 
operating  local  educational  agency  in  the 
prior  fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  who,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  are  in  average  daily 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  such  agency 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provides  free 
public  education;  and  (2)  any  local 
educational  agency  with  an  increase  of  5 
percent  or  more  from  the  prior  fiscal  year  to 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  the  number  of 
children  described  in  section  3  of  the  Act, 
as  a  direct  result  of  activities  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  submits  a  written  request 
to  the  Secretary,  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  who,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  are  in  average  daily 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  such  agency 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provides  free 
public  education:...] 

This  language  provides  two  exceptions  to 
the  provisions  that  base  section  3 
payments  on  prior-year  data.   The 
exceptions  allow  LEAs  that  did  not  exist  in 
the  previous  year  or  that  experienced  at 
least  a  5  percent  increase  in  federally 
connected  children  to  be  paid  based  on 
current-year  data. 

^[Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3(d)(3)(A),  aggregate 
current  expenditure  and  average  daily 
attendance  data  for  the  third  preceding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  compute  local 
contribution  rates:...] 

This  provision  overrides  language  in  the 
authorizing  statute  that  provides  for  local 
contribution  rates  to  be  based  on  data  from 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year.  This 
provision  makes  the  computation  of  local 
contribution  rates  consistent  with  basing 
payments  on  prior-year  average  daily 
attendance  data. 
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IMPACT  AID 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  -  Continued 


Language  Provision 


'^Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3(d)(2)(B), 
3(d)(3)(B)(ii),  and  3(h)(2),  eligibility  and 
entitlement  determinations  for  those 
sections  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  the  fiscal  year  preceding  each 
fiscal  year  described  in  those  respective 
sections  as  they  were  in  effect  for  fiscal 
year  1 991 .] 


Explanation 


This  provision  overrides  the  authorizing 
statute  to  ensure  that  eligibility  and 
entitlement  calculations  are  based  on  data 
that  are  consistent  with  the  prior-year 
enrollment  data  used  to  calculate  section  3 
payments. 


Note  -  This  language  is  deleted  in  its  entirety  because  all  1 995  amounts  requested  for 
programs  authorized  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  are  requested  under 
proposed  legislation. 
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IMPACT  AID 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Current  authority: 

Annual  appropriation  $756,204,000  $798,208,000  $750,000,000 

Enacted  mandated  reduction  -6,050,000  0  0 

Enacted  supplemental  70.000.000           0           0 

Subtotal,  current  authority  820,154,000  798,208,000  750,000,000 

Permanent  authority: 

Appropriation  20.000.000  ^        0           0 


Subtotal,  gross  budget 
authority  840,154,000         798,208,000         750,000,000 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations  5,898,000  0  0 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year  41,805,000        125,893,000  0 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year  -125,893,000  0  0 

Unobligated  balance  expiring  -1 .508.000  0  0 

Total  obligations  760,456,000        924,101,000        750,000,000 

Funds  were  provided  in  the  FY  1992  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations,  which 
became  available  on  March  31,  1993,  pursuant  to  the  President's  request  of  that  date. 
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IMPACT  AID 

Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


Land  and  structures 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 
contributions 

Total 


$6,133,000  $23,581,000  $7,000,000 

754.323.000  900.520.000  743.000.000 

760,456,000  924,101,000  750,000,000 
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IMPACT  AD 

Summarv  of  Chanoes 

1994 

$798,208,000 

1995 

750  000  000 

Net  change   -48.208,000 

1994  base            Chanae  from  base 

Decreases: 
Program: 

A  decrease  in  funding  is  requested 
because  the  Administration's 
proposed  reauthorization  will  (1) 
more  closely  target  funds  on  school 
districts  genuinely  burdened 
by  the  presence  of  federally 
connected  children;  (2)  distribute 
funds  more  simply  and  equitably 
among  all  school  districts  that 
educate  federally  connected 
children;  and  (3)  adjust  payments  to 
reflect  the  current  realities  of  school 
finance. 


$798,208,000 


-$48,208,000 
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Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 
Estimate 

House 

Senate 

to  Congress 

Allowanc:e 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1986  Sequester 

1986  Suppl. 

$543,000,000 

$695,000,000 
20,000.000 

$630,500,000 
20,000,000 

$692,500,000 
-29,778,000 
20,000,000 

1987 

1987  Proposed 
Rescission 

548,000.000 
-17,500,000 

700.000.000 

650,000,000 

717,500,000 

1988 

548.000,000 

757,500,000 

701 ,000,000 

708,476,000 

1989 

592.000,000 

740,000,000 

739,036.000 

733,096,000 

1990 

629,260,000 

739,260,000 

731,854,000 

732,352.000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

660,854,000 

600,000,000 

800,000,000 

780,720.000 
-10,149 

1992 

1992  Supplemental 

620,130.000 

764.756,000 

771,708,000 

771 ,698,000 
62,500,000 

1993 

1993  Supplementals 

532.130,000 

763,981,000 

759.556,000 

770,154,000' 
70,000,000 

1994 

688,800,000 

813,074,000 

748,368,000, 

798,208,000 

1995 

750.000,000 

includes  $20,000,000  provided  in  the  FY  1992  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations, 
wtiich  became  available  on  March  31,  1993.  pursuant  to  ttie  President's  request  of  that  date. 
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Significant  Items  in  FY  1994  Appropriations  Reports 

Clover  Park  School  District  Washington  -  Impact  Aid  Construction 

Senate:         The  Committee  directs  the  Department  to  take  immediate  steps  to  renovate  and 
repair  facilities  in  Impact  Aid  school  districts,  such  as  Clover  Park  School  District 
in  Washington  State,  where  buildings  owned  by  the  Department  of  Education  are 
presenting  a  safety  and  health  risk  to  students  and  school  personnel. 

Response:     The  Department  is  encouraging  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  to  take 

ownership  of  approximately  1 35  facilities  on  various  Federal  properties,  which 
are  currently  used  by  LEAs  and/or  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  funding 
improvements  deemed  necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  contemporary  standards. 
In  the  last  few  years,  the  Department  has  transferred  ownership  of  1 4  Section  1 0 
buildings  to  8  different  LEAs. 

In  1 991 ,  the  Department  began  negotiating  with  Clover  Park  regarding  the 
amount  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  before  the  school  district  accepts 
ownership  of  the  seven  Section  1 0  schools  at  Fort  Lewis  and  McChord  Air  Force 
Base.  In  November  1 993,  the  district  reached  agreement  on  a  plan  for  the 
Department  to  upgrade  and  transfer  two  schools  to  the  district.   Work  on  this 
project  will  begin  in  1994. 
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Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Current  law: 

Maintenance  and  operations: 
Payments  for  "a"  children 
Payments  for  "b"  children 
Payments  for  Federal 

property 
Payments  for  section 
3(d)(2)(B) 


Subtotal 


Construction 


$613,445,000 
123,129,000 

0 
0 

-$613,445,000 
-123,129,000 

16,293,000 

0 

-16,293,000 

33.439.000 

0 

-33.439.000 

786,304,000 

0 

-786,304,000 

11,904,000 

0 

-1 1 ,904,000 

0 

$694,000,000 

-1-694,000,000 

0 

45,000,000 

-H45,000,000 

0 
0 

2,000,000 
5,000,000 

-1-2,000,000 
-1-5,000,000 

0 
0 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 

-1-2,000,000 
-1-2.000.000 

798,028,000 

750,000,000 

-48,208,000 

Proposed  legislation: 
Basic  support  payments 
Supplemental  payments  for 

children  with  disabilities 
Special  payments  for  increases 

in  military  dependents 
Capital  fund  payments 
Facilities  maintained  by  the 

Department  of  Education 
Base  closure  assistance 

Total 


The  Impact  Aid  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  school  districts  affected  by  Federal 
activities.  The  Department's  fiscal  year  1 995  request  of  $750  million  for  Impact  Aid  supports 
the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  to  alter  dramatically  the  configuration  of  this 
program.  The  reauthorization  proposal  is  designed  to  correct  a  myriad  of  equity  problems, 
simplify  program  administration,  and  address  the  most  important  needs  of  school  districts 
educating  federally  connected  children,  within  the  limited  resources  available  under  current 
budget  constraints. 

The  budget  request  is  consistent  with  the  principles  governing  the  reauthorization  proposal 
that:   (1)  the  education  of  federally  connected  children  is  a  responsibility  shared  by  States, 
local  communities,  and  the  Federal  Government;  (2)  in  a  continuing  environment  of  budget 
stringency,  scarce  Federal  funds  should  be  directed  to  those  school  districts  genuinely 
burdened  by  the  presence  of  federally  connected  children;  (3)  the  distribution  of  available 
funds  should  be  simple  and  equitable  among  all  school  districts  that  educate  federally 
connected  children;  and  (4)  the  Impact  Aid  program  should  reflect  the  current  realities  of 
school  finance,  not  the  way  schoolis  were  funded  in  1950. 
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Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

Under  the  proposed  reauthorization,  the  Department  would  provide  Basic  support  payments 
tor  children  who  live  on  and  whose  parents  work  on  Federal  property.   The  legislative 
proposal  would  simplify  and  change  the  calculation  to  approximate  more  closely  the  actual 
local  cost  of  educating  these  federally  connected  children.  The  $694  million  requested  for 
this  activity  would  provide  payments  of  approximately  94  percent  of  full  funding  under  the 
proposal. 

The  reauthorization  legislation  would  further  simplify  the  program  by  separating  the 
supplemental  assistance  for  children  with  disabilities,  which  is  currently  provided  through  the 
regular  section  3  payment  calculation,  into  a  distinct  supplemental  formula  payment.   Creating 
a  separate  payment  for  this  category  of  supplemental  assistance  would  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  greater  accountability  for  the  use  of  these  funds.   The  request  of  $45  million 
for  Supplemental  pavments  for  children  with  disabilities  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
supplemental  payments  currently  provided. 

To  ameliorate  the  effects  on  local  school  districts  of  large  influxes  of  federally  connected 
children  due  to  the  military  realignment  and  draw-down  from  overseas,  the  reauthorization 
proposal  would  provide  payments  to  school  districts  that  enroll  large  numbers  of  children 
transferring  into  their  communities  under  military  orders.   The  request  of  $2  million  for  Special 
payments  for  increases  in  military  dependents  would  offset  some  of  the  increased  costs 
incurred  by  the  affected  school  districts. 

To  simplify  the  provision  of  funds  for  construction  assistance  and  to  concentrate  limited  funds 
in  school  districts  with  the  most  severe  need,  the  reauthorization  proposal  would  replace  the 
current  discretionary  grant  construction  authorities  under  P.L  81-815  with  a  single  capital 
improvement  authority  for  formula  assistance  to  districts  that  have  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
children  residing  on  Indian  lands.  The  request  of  $5  million  for  Capital  fund  pavments  is  an 
initial  investment  under  this  new  authority.   In  addition,  $2  million  is  requested  to  continue 
repairs  and  renovation  of  facilities  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Finally,  the  Department  is  requesting  $2  million  to  provide  technical  assistance  directly  or 
through  grants  to  school  districts  experiencing  significant  reductions  in  student  enrollments 
oue  to  base  closures.   Assistance  would  be  provided  to  help  these  districts  restructure 
educational  programs  or  redesign  facility  utilization,  or  to  support  other  activities  being  carried 
out  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal  military  realignment  and  closure  policy  decisions. 
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Basic  support  payments 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

0 

$694,000,000 

+$694,000,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATIOIM 

Under  current  law.  Section  3  of  P.L.  81-874  authorizes  payments  to  LEAs  that  educate 
federally  connected  children  -  "a"  children  (those  who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property)  and  "b"  children  (those  who  live  on  Federal  property  or  reside 
with  a  parent  who  is  employed  on  Federal  property).  These  children  include  dependents  of 
active-duty  military  personnel,  and  children  residing  on  Indian  lands,  in  low-rent  housing,  and 
on  tax-exempt  federally  owned  or  leased  property.   Section  3  provisions  governing  the 
distribution  of  funds  are  riddled  with  equity  and  administrative  problems.   The  current 
entitlement  calculations  and  payment  formula  are  so  complex  that  few  people  fully  understand 
how  those  payments  are  calculated. 

Under  the  current  statute,  two  general  categories  of  federally  connected  children  - 
'a*  and  "b"  -  are  recognized.   However,  a  number  of  provisions  affect  the  entitlement  for  a 
variety  of  subcategories  of  children  and  must  be  considered  in  the  calculation.   Further,  local 
contribution  rates,  used  to  determine  payments  for  each  applicant,  are  calculated  using 
various  statutory  standards:   either  the  higher  of  one-half  the  State  average  or  one-half  the 
national  average  per-pupil  expenditure  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  a  computed 
rate  based  on  local  'comparable"  districts. 

The  proposed  new  Basic  Support  Payment  formula  would  consider  only  three  factors:   (1)  the 
number  of  federally  connected  children  enrolled  in  a  local  school  district;  (2)  the  cost  of 
educating  each  of  those  children,  as  measured  by  the  State's  average  per-pupil  expenditures; 
and  (3)  the  average  share  of  revenues  for  education  expenditures  that  is  provided  from  local 
sources  in  the  State.  These  three  factors  would  be  multiplied  together  to  determine  the 
maximum  Basic  Support  Payment  a  district  would  be  eligible  to  receive.   If  annual 
appropriations  are  insufficient  to  pay  this  full  amount  to  each  school  district,  then  all  payments 
would  be  ratably  reduced. 

Federally  connected  children  would  include  children  who  both  live  on  Federal  property  and 
whose  parents  work  on  Federal  property,  as  well  as  children  living  on  Indian  lands.   Federal 
property  would  include  Federal  low-rent  housing. 
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Basic  support  payments 


This  definition  would  exclude  the  current  "b"  children.  The  child-count  threshold  in  current  law 
would  be  eliminated,  however,  so  that  any  district  that  currently  receives  payments  on  behalf 
of  "a"  children  would  continue  to  receive  payments,  even  though  K  may  currently  rely  on  *b" 
children  to  reach  the  eligibility  threshold  of  the  existing  statute.  As  in  current  law,  a  greater 
weight  (125  percent)  would  be  attached  to  children  living  on  Indian  lands,  in  order  to  provide 
some  additional  compensation  due  to  the  extra  transportation  and  other  costs  involved  in 
educating  these  children. 

A  "hold-harmless"  provision  would  provide  some  protection  for  LEAs  that  remain  eligible  under 
the  new  law  but  whose  payments  would  sharply  decrease  under  the  new  payment  provisions. 
The  proposal  would  guarantee  such  an  LEA  a  combined  basic  and  supplemental  payment  for 
fiscal  year  1 995  that  is  at  least  80  percent  of  the  amount  it  received  for  "a"  children  for  fiscal 
year  1 994.   This  percentage  would  decrease  to  60  percent  for  fiscal  year  1 996  and  to  40 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1 997.   The  new  law  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  reduce  basic 
payments  to  other  LEAs,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  these  "hold-harmless"  amounts. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  $694  million  for  the  new  program  of  Basic  Support  Payments  that, 
in  the  reauthorization,  would  replace  the  current  Section  3.  This  amount,  coupled  with  the 
request  for  payments  for  children  with  disabilities,  is  slightly  higher  than  the  combined 
amounts  appropriated  in  1 994  for  payments  to  "a"  and  "b"  children  and  about  $47  million  less 
than  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  Section  3.   However,  while  the  number  of  LEAs 
receiving  grants  will  decrease  substantially  (by  about  1,100  LEAs),  school  districts  that  are 
truly  affected  by  Federal  activity  should  benefit  from  the  more  equitable  and  simplified 
provisions,  while  those  that  lose  funds  because  of  these  provisions  should  not  suffer 
precipitous  declines  in  funding. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Est  number  of  eligible  LEAs  —  —  1 ,400 
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Supplemental  payments  for  children  with  disabilities 

(Propx^sed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  _      Decrease 

0  $45,000,000  +$45,000,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  the  current  statute,  certain  federally  connected  children  eligible  for  services  under  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  are  eligible  to  be  counted  for  larger  payments  under 
Impact  Aid.  These  children  generate  an  additional  50  percent  of  the  local  contribution  rate, 
which  must  be  spent  for  supplemental  services  for  the  children  generating  the  funds. 

These  supplemental  payments  are  tied  to  the  basic  distribution  formula,  which  employs  the 
use  of  inequitable  factors  and  out-of-date  school  district  characteristics;  therefore,  like  regular 
section  3  payments,  funds  flow  without  regard  to  the  LEA's  financial  need.   Further,  the  50 
percent  supplemental  payment  for  children  with  disabilities  is  paid  in  full  off  the  top  of  the 
appropriation.   Consequently,  as  "full  entitlemenf  has  increased  while  appropriations  have 
remained  relatively  constant,  the  cost  of  the  supplemental  payments  for  children  with 
disabilities  has  gradually  increased  as  a  percent  of  the  total  section  3  program  in  recent 
years,  even  though  this  result  was  not  intended  by  Congress.   By  providing  these  larger 
payments  for  children  with  disabilities,  the  statute  implicitly  recognizes  their  unique  needs,  yet 
the  fact  that  the  supplemental  payments  are  embedded  within  the  payment  formula 
discourages  careful  analysis  of  the  amounts  provided. 

The  Administration's  bill  would  provide  separate  categorical  assistance  for  certain  federally 
connected  children  with  disabilities,  under  the  same  formula  as  the  Basic  Support  Payments, 
to  be  funded  through  a  separate  line  item,  instead  of  providing  supplemental  assistance 
through  the  Basic  Support  Payment  formula. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  $45  million  for  Supplemental  Payments  for  Children  with 
Disabilities.   Under  the  proposed  reauthorization,  this  request  would  fund  payments  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  funds  generated  under  current  law  for  children  writh  disabilities. 
Currently,  because  the  supplemental  payments  are  embedded  within  the  already  complex 
payment  formula,  little  attention  is  paid  to  these  funds.  When  funds  for  children  with 
disabilities  are  provided  under  a  separate  line  item,  the  Department,  the  Congress,  the  Impact 
Aid  community,  and  the  disabilities  education  community  will  be  better  able  to  analyze  these 
supplemental  payments  and  more  clearly  determine  appropriate  funding  levels. 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Est.  no.  of  children  generating  payments  —  —  32,770 
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Spedai  payments  for  increases  in  military  dependents 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

0  $2,000,000  +$2,000,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  current  Impact  Aid  statute  provides  authority  under  section  4,  which  has  not  been  funded 
in  many  years,  to  provide  compensation  to  school  districts  that  experience  substantial 
increases  in  enrollment  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal  activities.  The  currrent  program,  if  it  were 
funded,  would  be  very  difficult  to  administer  because  it  requires  a  demonstration  of  "need," 
and  obtaining  the  necessary  data  on  need  would  delay  payments  until  well  after  the  school 
year  in  which  the  increases  occuned. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would  address  the  needs  of  school  districts 
experiencing  substantial  increases  in  federally  connected  students  through  a  reimbursement 
for  new  military  dependent  students.   A  one-time  payment  of  no  more  than  $200  for  each  new 
military  dependent  student  enrolled  in  a  local  educational  agency  would  provide  some 
immediate  financial  assistance  to  school  districts  that  must  suddenly  hire  additional  teachers 
and  pay  other  expenses. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  recommends  $2  million  for  the  proposed  new  authority  that  would  provide 
special  payments  for  increases  in  military  dependents. 

A  basic  assumption  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  is  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  assist  local  school  districts  with  the  costs  of  educating  the  children  of  our 
armed  forces.   During  the  military  draw-down  and  base  closure  and  realignment  activities, 
school  districts  serving  certain  military  bases  will  continue  to  enroll  increasing  numbers  of 
military  dependents  as  bases  are  consolidated  and  forces  redeployed  to  the  continental 
United  States.   Because  on-base  housing  will  not  be  available  for  the  vast  majority  of 
reassigned  families,  virtually  all  of  these  new  enrollments  vwll  be  children  who  wrill  live  in  the 
local  community  and  who  would  not  otherwise  generate  Impact  Aid  payments  under  the 
Administration's  bill.  There  is,  however,  a  Federal  obligation  to  assist  school  districts  with 
these  additional  enrollments.  With  the  requested  funds,  the  Department  would  make 
payments  of  about  $200  per  child  on  behalf  of  at)out  2,000  children.   More  precise  data  on 
the  number  of  children  involved  will  not  be  available  until  school  districts  submit  their 
applications. 
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Capital  fund  payments 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1 995  Authorization:  To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

0 

$5,000,000 

+$5,000,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  current  Impact  Aid  construction  program,  authorized  by  P.L  81-815,  is  characterized  by 
overlapping  program  authorities,  confusing  eligibility  requirements,  a  cumbersome 
administrative  process,  and  an  authorized  funding  level  that  is  far  outstripped  by  applications 
for  assistance.   Current  program  priority  lists  include  hundreds  of  unfunded  construction 
applications  totalling  $200  million  in  originally  estimated  need,  while  annual  appropriations  for 
the  construction  program  have  recently  averaged  approximately  $12  million  to  $15  million, 
enough  for  only  a  handful  of  projects  to  be  funded  in  any  year. 

To  address,  within  current  budget  constraints,  the  needs  of  school  districts  that  are  the  most 
severely  affected  by  enrollments  of  large  numbers  of  federally  connected  children,  the 
proposed  bill  would  create  a  new  capital  improvement  authority  in  lieu  of  current  authorities  in 
P.L.  81-815.   This  new  program  would  provide  formula  assistance  to  districts  whose 
enrollment  includes  at  least  50  percent  children  residing  on  Indian  lands.   This  annual 
payment,  which  could  be  used  for  renovations,  major  structural  repairs,  or  modifications,  or 
other  capital  improvements  (or  to  service  debt  undertaken  for  this  purpose),  would  enable 
school  districts  to  alter  facilities  to  meet  changing  needs  and  to  extend  the  useful  life  of 
facilities  that  might  othenwise  become  obsolete  and  unusable  for  contemporary  educational 
programs. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $5  million  for  the  proposed  new  Capital  Fund.   Periodic  reviews 
have  confirmed  the  continuing  need  for  facilities,  particularly  in  districts  enrolling  large 
numbers  of  children  who  live  on  Indian  lands.     Some  qualifying  applicants  still  report  need 
after  having  been  on  the  priority  lists  since  1967. 

LEAs  serving  large  numbers  of  children  living  on  Indian  lands  often  have  few  if  any  other 
sources  of  capital  for  construction  and  little  tax  base  to  draw  from.  The  Indian  community 
has  made  repeated  requests  for  additional  Federal  efforts  to  address  the  dismal  condition  of 
many  schools  serving  Indian  students. 
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IMPACT  AID 


Capital  fund  payments 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Est.  number  of  eligible  LEAs 
Average  payment 

— 

— 

125 
$40,000 
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IMPACT  AID 


Facilities  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Education 

(Proposed  legislation) 


1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined 
Budget  Authority: 

1994 

0 


1995 
$2,000,000 


Increase  or 
Decrease 

+$2,000,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


The  Administration's  reauthorization  bill  would  replace  the  current  discretionary  grant 
construction  authority  under  P.L  81-815  with  new  capital  fund  provisions.    However,  the  new 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  continue  the  assistance  for  school  facilities 
currently  provided  under  section  1 0  of  Public  Law  81  -81 5.   (Section  1 0  directs  the  Secretary 
to  make  arrangements  for  constructing  or  othenwise  providing  school  facilities  for  children 
who  reside  on  Federal  property  if  legal  or  other  reasons  prevent  an  local  educational  agency 
from  spending  State  or  local  funds  on  the  education  of  federally  connected  children.)    Funds 
for  this  purpose  would  be  separately  authorized. 

The  Department  would  continue  to  be  responsible  for  performing  emergency  repairs  to  some 
35  school  buildings  originially  built  with  Federal  funds  and  still  owned  by  the  Department. 
These  include  repairs  to  ensure  the  safety  of  users  of  the  facilities  and  to  prevent  deterioration 
of  the  buildings.   However,  under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Secretary  would  transfer  these 
properties  to  the  LEA  or  other  appropriate  entity  as  soon  as  practicable.   Any  such  transfer 
would  be  without  charge  to  the  LEA  or  other  entity  and  would  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  Department  requests  $2  million  to  continue  assistance  currently  provided  under 
Section  10.  This  is  the  minimum  estimated  amount  necessary  to  cover  emergency  repairs, 
such  as  replacement  of  furances,  asbestos  removal,  and  repair  of  leaking  roofs,  for  these 
federally  owned  properties. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Number  of  new  projects 
Number  of  increases  in  prior-year 
Section  1 0  awards 


2-5 

1-2 
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IMPACT  AID 


Base  dosure  assistance 
(To  be  proposed) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

0 

$2,000,000 

+$2,000,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

As  the  country  carries  out  military  base  closures  and  realignments,  some  school  districts  will 
need  assistance  to  prepare  for  the  resulting  decrease  in  revenues  and  Impact  Aid  funds. 
Assistance  may  be  provided  to  help  these  districts  restructure  educational  programs,  redesign 
facility  utilization,  or  support  other  activities  being  carried  out  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal 
military  realignment  and  closure  policy  decisions. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $2  million  in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  school  districts  that  are 
being  adversely  affected  by  military  base  closures  and  realignments.   Funds  requested  under 
this  activity  would  be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance  directly  or  through  grants  to  school 
districts  experiencing  significant  reductions  in  student  enrollments  due  to  base  closure 
activities. 
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IMPACT  AID 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
DESCRIFnVF  MEASURES  FOR  CURREhfT  LAW 

1993  1994  1995 


Current  Law: 


1,400 

0 

2.300 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

2,500 

0 

Section  3  payments: 

Number  of  Sec.  3(a)  LEAs  1.400 

Number  of  3(b)  LEAs  2,300 
Number  of  3(d)(2)(B)  LEAs  12 

Number  of  3(e)  LEAs  9 

Total  Section  3  LEAs  2,500 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $702,000,000 

1991 724,108,000 

1992 727,118,000 

1993 721,957,000 

1994 770,011,000 

Section  2  payments: 
Number  of  Sec.  2  LEAs  260         _^^  JfO  0 

Percent  of  entitlement  60%-65%         55%-60%  0 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $15,354,000 

1991 16,590,000 

1992 16,590,000 

1993 16,293,000 

1994 16,293,000 

Sections  5  and  14(c): 

Number  of  new  awards  1  2-3  u 

Number  of  increases  in  n  i  o  0 

prior-year  awards  0  '  "2 
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IMPACT  AID 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET  -  Continued 

DESCRIPTIVE  MEASURES  FOR  CURRENT  LAW 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0 

1991 $6,831,000 

1992 6,000,000 

1993 3,571,000 

1994 3,571.000 

Section  10:  «  o.^  n 

Number  of  new  projects  3  2-4  u 

Number  of  increases  in  too 

prior-year  projects  7  7-9  o 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $7,499,000 

1991 9,759,000 

1992 11,990,000 

1993 4,563,000 

1994 4.563,000 

Sections  14(a^  and  lb): 

Number  of  new  awards  0  i-^i                    " 

Number  of  increases  in  i  1  p                     0 

prior-year  awards  '  *'^ 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


1990 $7,499,000 

1991 9,759,000 

1992 10,000,000 

1993 3,770,000 

1994 3,770,000 
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IMPACT  AID 

Maintenance  and  Operations  -  Section  3,  Public  Law  81  -874 


state  or 

Outlying  Area  1993  1994                                        1995 

Alabama $4,773,036  $5,089,979  0 

Alaska    79,773,183  85,070,344  0 

Arizona 65,899,798  70,725,728  0 

Arkansas    2,181,297  2,326,141  0 

CaWomia 65,762,456  70,129,266  0 

Colorado    8,124,096  8,663,559  0 

Connecticut    7,563,690  8,065,940  0 

Delaware    57,124  60,917  0 

Florida 14,379,364  15,334,194  0 

Georgia    6,713,544  7,159,342  0 

Hawaii    22,055,145  23,519,668  0 

Idaho 4,856,069  5,178,525  0 

Illinois    9,654,765  10,295,868  0 

Indiana 1,895,504  2,021,371  0 

Iowa 198,088  211,242  0 

Kansas 8,589,514  9,159,882  0 

Kentucky    1,171,642  1,249,442  0 

Louisiana 7,528,404  8,028,31 1  0 

Maine 2,964,193  3,161,024  0 

Maryland    10,361,859  11,049,915  0 

Massachusetts 5,396,401  5,754,737  0 

Michigan    7.101,729  7,573,304  0 

MinnesoU 5,904,609  6,296,691  0 

Mississippi    3,780,692  4,031 ,740  0 

Missouri 5,719,384  6,099,167  0 

Montana 22,098,591  23,565,999  0 

Nebraska    .  .  .* 8,686,690  9,263,510  0 

Nevada    3,587,833  3,826,075  0 

New  Hampshire 25,215  26,889  0 

New  Jersey 11,591,188  12,360,875  0 

New  Mexico    37,386,619  39,869,195  0 

New  York 16,128,827  17,199,826  0 

North  Carolina 9,282,914  9,899,325  0 

North  Dakota 12,737,884  13,583,715  0 

Ohio 4,468,070  4,764,762  0 

Oklahoma 24,414,051  26,035,212  0 

Oregon 3,648,287  3,890,543  0 

Pennsylvania 3,118,628  3,325,714  0 

Rhode  Island    3,350,930  3,573,441  0 

South  Carolina    7,158,199  7,633,523  0 

South  Dakota    15,059,179  16,059,150  0 

Tennessee    3,207,437  3,420,420  0 

Texas 28,776,427  30,687,262  0 

Utah 7,856,455  8,378,145  0 

Vermont 10,603  11,307  0 

Virginia 36,086,464  38,482,706  0 

Washington 26,752,845  28,529,308  0 

West  Virginia 79,669  84,959  0 

Wisconsin 7.621,729  8,127,833  0 

Wyoming    7,615,846  8,121,559  0 

District  of  Columbia 1,351,420  1,441,158  0 

Puerto  Rico 937,434  999,682  0 

Virgin  Islands    93,869  100,102  0 

Undistributed    35.170.871  37.055.508                                0 

TOTAL 690.709.760  736,574.000  0 


Note-  Excludes  payments  under  Sections  3(d)(2)(B)  and  3(e).   Amounts  for  1993  represent  actual 
payments  as  of  December  10.  1993.  Amounts  for  1994  are  estimates. 
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IMPACT  AID 

Basic  Support  Payments 


state  or 
Outlying  Araa 


1994 


1995 


Alabama , 

Alaska   

Arizona 

Arkanaas    

California   

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida , 

Georgia 

Hawraii   , 

Idaho , 

llllnoia 

Indlarta 

Iowa , 

Kansas  

Ksntucicy 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland    , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  IHampshire ... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico   

New  Yori( 

North  Carolina .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  island  .... 
South  Carolina  ... 
South  Dakota    .... 

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vernwnt 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming   

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  islands    .... 

TOTAL 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

_fi 

0 


0 

$1,661,535 

0 

63,519,697 

0 

73,692,734 

0 

2,049,226 

0 

59,654,611 

0 

10,910,106 

0 

8,447,386 

0 

3,637 

0 

20,589.342 

0 

6,185.487 

0 

30.460.275 

0 

3.016.452 

0 

13.453,471 

0 

1,907,011 

0 

294,630 

0 

11,099,629 

0 

37,423 

0 

4,519,472 

0 

4,462,522 

0 

22,881 ,061 

0 

8,543,034 

0 

12,909,867 

0 

7,179,107 

0 

2,614,158 

0 

7,379,501 

0 

21^13.373 

0 

10.569,672 

0 

8.101,907 

0 

3,801 

0 

19,508,519 

0 

28,689,114 

0 

28,813,962 

0 

4,744,313 

0 

10,657,017 

0 

4,411,010 

0 

24,489,137 

0 

6,654,356 

0 

3,833,911 

0 

4,951,114 

0 

8,569,221 

0 

16,005,150 

0 

1,309,398 

0 

30,990,655 

0 

4,856,154 

0 

6,735 

0 

38,139,790 

0 

19,069,349 

0 

52,163 

0 

10,816.703 

0 

6.340,169 

0 

4,633,905 

0 

0 

0 

98.025 

0 

694,000,000 
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IMPACT  AID 

Supplemental  Payments  for  Children  with  Disabilities 


state  or 
Outlying  Araa 


1993' 


1994^ 


1095 


Alabama 

Alaska   

Arizona 

Arkansas    

Califomla   

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Qeorgia   

Hawaii   

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky    

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada    

New  Hampshire  .  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yori<  

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island    

South  Carolina   .  .  .  . 

South  Dakota    

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands    .... 

TOTAL   


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

$65,965 

0 

3,961,611 

0 

4,061 ,657 

0 

72,800 

0 

3,663,891 

0 

796,100 

0 

659.271 

0 

0 

0 

1 ,783,795 

0 

170,709 

0 

1,919,847 

0 

192,069 

0 

1 ,264,765 

0 

156,826 

0 

27,938 

0 

735,488 

0 

0 

0 

181,336 

0 

195,440 

0 

1 ,087,438 

0 

954,123 

0 

540,385 

0 

826,798 

0 

65,579 

0 

581,805 

0 

1,319,650 

0 

1,001,126 

0 

284,324 

0 

0 

0 

1,735,101 

0 

779,297 

0 

926,768 

0 

206,809 

0 

1,036,175 

0 

325,858 

0 

1.409,636 

0 

322,088 

0 

56,459 

0 

277,300 

0 

554,432 

0 

1,653,480 

0 

53,190 

0 

2,435,000 

0 

403,503 

0 

0 

0 

2,968,240 

0 

1,415,686 

0 

3,798 

0 

1.319,001 

0 

347,425 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45,000,000 

'included  under  current  law  as  part  of  the  Maintenance  and  Operations  payments. 
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IMPACT  AID 

CapKal  Fund 


state  or 

Outlying  Aim  1983  1Se4  1905 

Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Artcanaaa    

Callfomla  

Colorado    

Connacticut    

Delanvara    

Florida 

Oaorgia   

Hawaii   

Idaho 

Illinoto    

Indiarta 

Iowa 

Kanaa*  

Kantucky    

Louialana  

Maine 

Maiyland    

MataachuaaOs 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri 

Montana 

N«t>raska   

Navada    

N«w  Hampshira 

New  Jersey 

New  Maxieo   

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island    

South  Carolina   

South  Dakota   

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  o(  Columbte 

Puerto  Rico 


Virgin  Islanda 
TOTAL 


0 

0 

0 

$7S4,180 

0 

1.835,640 

0 

0 

0 

43,315 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29.893 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.930 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88.963 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

357.903 

0 

49.213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.021.403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117.748 

0 

0 

0 

46.260 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

274.533 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

134.073 

0 

0 

0 

117.509 

0 

91.417 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000.000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

For  carrying  out  the  activities  authorized  by  [chapter  2  of  title  I  and  titles  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
without  regard  to  sections  5112(a)  and  5112(c)(2)(A),'  and  Vl^  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965;  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act;]  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964[;]  and  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  [;  title  IV  of  Public  Law 
100-297;  and  the  Follow  Through  Act;'  $1,376,659,000,  of  which  $1,050,603,000  shall 
become  available  on  July  1,  1994,  and  remain  available  through  September  30,  1995:* 
Provided,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated,  $25,196,000  shall  be  for  national  programs  under 
part  B  of  chapter  2  of  title  I,'  and  $250,998,000  shall  be  for  State  grants  for  mathematics  and 
science  education  under  part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965:®  Provided  further.  That  of  the  amount  provided,  $20,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
Department  of  Education  activities  authorized  under  the  Safe  Schools  Act,  or  similar 
legislation,  if  such  legislation  is  enacted  by  April  1,  1994,  except  that  if  such  legislation  is  not 
enacted  by  that  date,  this  amount  shall  be  transferred  to  "Student  Financial  Assistance"  to  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell  Grant  program  under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended]^  .  $37.71 0.000.  (Department  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 


Note-Each  language  provision  that  Is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the 
Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 

Note-All  bracketed  language  except  that  related  to  Dropout  Prevention  Demonstrations, 
Education  for  Native  Hawalians,  and  Follow  Through  is  deleted  because  1995  amounts  are  requested 
under  proposed  legislation. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMEMT  PROGRAMS 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

'  [...without  regard  to  sections  5112(a)  and 
5112(c)(2)(A),...] 

This  language  allows  funds  appropriated  for 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  to  be 
distributed  among  State  Grants  and 
National  programs  without  regard  to 
statutory  formula. 

^  [...  and  VI...] 

The  citation  is  deleted  because  no  funds 
are  requested  for  the  Dropout  Prevention 
Demonstration  program. 

^  [...;  title  IV  of  Public  Law  100-297;  and  the 
Follow  Through  Act;...] 

These  citations  are  deleted  because  no 
funds  are  requested  for  the  Education  for 
Native  Hawaiians  and  Follow  Through 
programs. 

*  [...$1 ,376,659,000,  of  which 
$1 ,050,603,000  shall  become  available  on 
July  1 ,  1 994,  and  remain  available  through 
September  30,  1995:...] 

This  citation  provides  funds  to  be 
appropriated  on  a  fonward-funded  basis  for 
Chapter  2  State  and  Local  Programs,  Drug- 
Free  Schools  and  Communities  State 
Grants,  Education  for  Homeless  Children 
and  Youth,  Ellender  Fellowships,  and 
Foreign  Languages  Assistance. 

^  [...Provided,  That  of  the  amount 
appropriated,  $25,196,000  shall  be  for 
national  programs  under  part  B  of  chapter  2 
of  title  1,...] 

This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  the  three  (of  five)  Chapter  2  National 
programs  funded  in  this  account  without 
regard  to  the  6  percent  cap  for  all  National 
programs  specified  in  the  authorizing 
statute. 

®  (...and  $250,998,000  shall  be  for  State 
grants  for  mathematics  and  science 
education  under  part  A  of  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965:...] 

This  provision  earmarks  funding  for 
Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  State  Grants  at  a  level  that  is 
less  than  the  96  percent  (of  the  total  for 
State  grants  and  National  programs) 
required  by  the  authorizing  statute. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


[...Provided  further,  That  of  the  amount 
provided,  $20,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
Department  of  Education  activities 
authorized  under  the  Safe  Schools  Act,  or 
similar  legislation,  if  such  legislation  is 
enacted  by  April  1 ,  1 994,  except  that  if  such 
legislation  is  not  enacted  by  that  date,  this 
amount  shall  be  transferred  to  "Student 
Financial  Assistance"  to  be  used  to  alleviate 
the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell  Grant 
program  under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1 965,  as 
amended.] 


This  language  earmarks  a  specific  level  of 
funding  for  the  Safe  Schools  program 
contingent  upon  passage  of  authorizing 
legislation. 


Note-All  bracketed  language  except  that  related  to  Dropout  Prevention  Demonstrations, 
Education  for  Native  Hawaiians,  and  Follow  Through  is  deleted  because  1995  amounts  are 
requested  under  proposed  legislation. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMEm"  PROGRAMS 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Cun^ent  authority: 

Annual  appropriation                           $1,543,750,000       $1,376,659,000        $1,719,010,000 
Enacted  mandated  reduction  -1 2.709.000         0  0 

Subtotal,  current  authority  1.531,041,000         1,376,659,000  1.719,010,000 

Comparative  transfer  from 
Higher  Education  for: 
Training  in  early  childhood 
education  and  violence 
counseling  4,960,000  0  0 

Comparative  transfers  from 

Education  for  the 

Disadvantaged  for: 

Chapter  1  technical  assis- 
tance centers  5,113,000  5,113,000  0 

Chapter  1  rural  technical 

assistance  centers  4,960,000  4,960,000  0 

Chapter  1  migrant  program 

coordination  centers  2,735,000  2,735,000  '  0 

Comparative  transfer  from 
Indian  Education  for: 
Indian  education  technical 

assistance  centers  2,349,000  3,815,000  0 

Comparative  transfers  from 

Bilingual  and  Immigrant 

Education  for: 

Bilingual  education  multi- 
functional resource 
centers  11,024,000  11,024,000  0 

Bilingual  education 
evaluation  assistance 
centers  1,624,000  1,700,000  0 

Comparative  transfer  from 

Education  Research.  Statistics. 

and  Improvement  for: 

National  Diffusion  Network  14.582.000  14.582.000  Q 


Subtotal,  comparable 

current  authority  1,578,388,000  1,420,588,000  1,719,010,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMEhTT  PROGRAMS 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation-continued 


1993  1994  1995 


Permanent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from 
offsetting  collections  from 
Federal  funds: 

Reimbursable  activities  $55.000 


Subtotal,  gross  budget 

authority 

1 ,578,443,000 

$1 ,420,588,000 

Recovery  of  prior-year 

obligations 

11,000 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 

start  of  year 

58,026,000 

5,431 ,000 

Unobligated  balance, 

end  of  year 

-5,431,000 

0 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

-55,000 

0 

Comparative  transfers: 

Unobligated  balance. 

start  of  year  from  Education 

for  the  Disadvantaaed 

0 

275,000 

Unobligated  balance. 

end  of  year  from  Education 

for  the  Disadvantaaed 

-275,000 

0 

Unobligated  balance,  expiring 

from  Education  Research, 

Statistics,  and  Improvement 

-1.000 

0 

0 
0 


Total  obligations  1,630,718,000^        1,426,294,000  1,719,010,000 


^  Includes  $55,000  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out  by  this  account. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMEtfl"  PROGRAMS 

Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Personnel  compensation: 

Full-time  permanent  $169,000 
Other  than  full-time 

permanent  48.000 

Subtotal,  personnel 

compensation  21 7,000 

Civilian  personnel  benefits  58,000 
Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons  76,000 
Communications,  utilities,  and 

miscellaneous  charges  222,000 

Printing  and  reproduction  2,289,000 

Consulting  services  3,919,000 

Other  contractual  services: 

Field  readers  0 

Other  sennces  56.710.000 

Subtotal,  OthBt  56,710,000 

Operation  of  Government 

contracts  55,000 
Research  and  development 

contracts  1 35,000 

Supplies  and  materials  50,000 

Equipment  6,000 
Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions  1 ,566,925,000 

Interest  and  dividends  1.000 

Total  1,630.663,000 


$147,000 

0 

42,000 

0 

189,000 

0 

51.000 

0 

66,000 

$78,000 

194,000 
1,998,000 
3,420,000 

229,000 
2,355,000 
4.031.000 

596,000 
54.606.000 

1.130.000 
82.949.000 

55,202,000 

84.079.000 

48.000 

118.000 

44.000 

5,000 

1,364,959,000 
0 

1,426,294,000 


57,000 

139,000 

52,000 

6.000 

1.627.984.000 
0 

1,719.010,000 


Note-Excludes  $55,000  in  1993  obligations  from  permanent  authority. 

Note-Amounts  shown  in  1994  and  1995  for  consulting  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that 
may  be  classified  as  consulting  services;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 
Summary  of  Changes 


1994 $1,420,588,000 

1995 1,719,010,000 

Net  change    +298,422.000 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  to  begin  the  Eisenhower 
Professional  Development  State  grants 
program  to  support  high-quality  State  and 
local  professional  development  activities 
in  the  core  academic  subjects 

Increase  in  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  State  Grants  program 
to  include  violence  prevention  activities 
and  increase  program  effectiveness 

Increase  in  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Postsecondary  Education 
program  to  include  violence  prevention 
activities 

Increase  in  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
National  programs  to  target  funds  in 
areas  of  unmet  national  need 

Increase  in  Safe  Schools  to  fund  additional 
projects  to  make  our  schools  safer  and  more 
conducive  to  learning 

Increase  in  Arts  in  Education  to  begin 
national  demonstration  and  Federal 
leadership  activities  while  continuing 
support  for  arts  education  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Kennedy  Center  and 
Very  Special  Arts 

Increase  in  Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowship 
program  to  initiate  national  dissemination 
activities  and  to  fund  the  congressionally 
mandated  program  evaluation 


1994  base  Change  from  base 


$374,937,000 


1 5,859,000 


60,771.000 


20,000,000 


8,944,000 


1 ,964,000 


-(-$752,000,000 


-H  05,063,000 


-H  41 ,000 


-(-3,229,000 


-H  80,000,000 


+2,056,000 


+  140,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMEr»n-  PROGRAMS 

Summary  of  Changes  -  continued 


1994  base 


Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Program  (continued): 

increase  in  Magnet  Schools  Assistance 
program  to  fund  additional  projects  to  reduce 
minority  isolation  and  improve  achievement  of 
at-risk  students 

Increase  in  Education  for  Homeless  Children 
and  Youth  to  support  the  President's  Executive 
Order  to  end  the  cycle  of  homelessness  and 
the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal 
which  would  expand  the  scope  of  the  program 

Increase  in  Women's  Educational  Equity  to  support 
the  reauthorization  proposal  which  would  focus  on 
local  implementation  of  collaborative  approaches 
to  gender  equity  and  learning  practices 

Increase  to  initiate  support  for  the  development 
of  Charter  Schools,  which  operate  flexibly  and 
provide  enhanced  public  school  choice 

Increase  to  initiate  the  ESEA  technical 
assistance  consolidation  -  a  high-quality, 
comprehensive  technical  assistance  program 
that  will  complement  the  Department's  overall 
strategy  to  integrate  ESEA  programs 

Increase  to  initiate  the  School  Finance 
Equalization  Assistance  program  to  address 
barriers  to  equal  education  opportunity 
caused  by  disparities  in  education  resources 
among  rich  and  poor  school  districts 


$107,985,000 


+$12,015,000 


25,470.000 


1,984,000 


+4,530.000 


+3.016.000 


+15,000,000 


59.524,000^ 


+  10,476,000 


+8.000.000 


Subtotal,  increases 


+995,666,000 


Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  in  the  following  accounts:   Compensatory 
Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  ($12,808,000);  School  Improvement  Programs  ($15,595,000);  Indian 
Education  ($3,815,000);  Bilingual  and  Immigrant  Education  ($12,724,000);  and  Education  Research. 
Statistics,  and  Improvement  ($14,582,000). 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Summary  of  Changes  -  continued 


Decreases: 
Program: 


1994  base  Change  from  base 


Elimination  of  funds  for  Chapter  2 
State  and  Local  Programs  to  consolidate 
Chapter  2  and  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  State  Grants  into  a 
broad  professional  development  program 

Elimination  of  funds  for  Eisenhower 
Mathematics  and  Science  State  Grant 
program  to  consolidate  Eisenhower 
State  Grants  and  Chapter  2  State  and 
Local  Programs  into  a  broad  professional 
development  program 

Elimination  of  funding  for  Law-Related 
Education,  which  has  already  achieved 
its  purpose 

Elimination  of  funding  for  Dropout 
Prevention  Demonstrations,  which  has 
already  accomplished  its  purpose 

Elimination  of  funding  for  General 
Assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
complete  the  phase-out  of  this  program, 
which  has  already  achieved  its  purpose 

Elimination  of  Federal  support  for 

the  Ellender  Fellowships  program,  which 

should  be  sustained  through  private-sector 

efforts 

Elimination  of  funding  for  the  Follow 
Through  program,  which  has  already 
achieved  its  purpose 

Elimination  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  program, 
which  duplicates  other  programs  that  serve 
Native  Hawaiians 


$369,500,000  -$369,500,000 


250,998,000 


5,952,000 


37,730,000 


1,227,000 


4,223,000 


8,478,000 


8,224,000 


-250,998,000 


-5,952,000 


-37,730,000 


-1 ,227,000 


-4,223,000 


-8,478,000 


-8,224,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMErsrr  PROGRAMS 

Summary  of  Changes  -  continued 


1 994  base 


Decreases: 
Program  (continued): 

Elimination  of  funds  for  the  Foreign 
Languages  Assistance  program,  which  is 
poorly  structured  to  attain  its  goals 


Change  from  base 


$10,912,000 


-$10.912.000 


Subtotal,  decreases 
Net  change 


-697,244,000 
-1-298,422,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1986  Sequester 

1986  Rescission 

$647,909,000 
-37.782,000 

$655,609,000 

$755,609,000 

$705,109,000 
-30,320.000 

1987 

1987  Rescission 

678.909.000 
-50.553.000 

1.060.943.000 

886.537.000 

934.890.000 

1988 

784.337.000 

921.314.000 

1,120,687.000 

1.040.312.000 

1989 

1 989  Supplemental 

1.126,835,000 

1.118,538.000 

1.088,180.000 

1.109.599.000 
108.000.000 

1990 

1 990  Sequester 

1 990  Supplemental 

1.260.770,000 

1.170,527.000 

1.474.085.000 

1,414.395.000 
-17.653.000 
20.945.000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

1,704,916,000 

1.529,045.000 

1.685.247.000 

1.582,654.000 
-20.574 

1992 

1.500.528.000 

1,577,618,000 

1.586.595,000 

1,578.195,000 

1993 

1.620.447.000 

1,557.855,000 

1,553.611.000 

1.531.041.000 

1994 

1.572,890,000 

1.339.178.000 

1,393.893.000 

1.376,659.000 

1995 

1.719.010.000 

0-16 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Siontficant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 


Funding  for  Arts  in  Education 

House:  The  Committee  directs  tliat:   (1 )  additional  funding  provided  for  the  program 

be  split  evenly  between  the  two  arts  in  education  grantees,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Very  Special  Arts,  and  (2)  none 
of  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  indirect  costs  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

Response:         In  awarding  funds  for  the  Arts  in  Education  program,  the  Department  will  split 
the  increase  evenly  between  Very  Special  Arts  and  the  Kennedy  Center.   In 
addition,  in  making  its  fiscal  year  1994  grant  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  the 
Department  will  stipulate  that  the  amount  for  indirect  costs  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  set  aside  for  indirect  costs  in  the  Kennedy  Center's  fiscal  year 
1 993  grant.    (In  that  year,  the  Center  used  none  of  its  grant  for  indirect 
costs.) 

Foreign  Languages  Assistance  -  Priority  for  Instruction  in  the  Hementary  Grades  In  Critical 
Lanouaaes 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  the  Department  to  give  priority  under  this  program  to 

instruction  in  the  elementary  grades  in  the  critical  foreign  languages  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Russian,  Arabic,  and  Korean. 

Response:         Regulations  for  the  program  were  published  in  1992.  These  regulations, 
which  govern  the  3-year  applications  the  States  submitted  in  1 992,  require 
States  to  make  every  effort  to  support  projects  in  the  five  languages  cited  in 
the  report.   If  the  State  lacks  the  resources,  it  may  support  efforts  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 

The  Department  is  encouraging  States,  through  technical  assistance  and 
conferences,  to  place  a  priority  on  elementary  education.   The  Secretary 
could  require  States  to  submit  an  assurance  that  they  will  place  a  priority  on 
elementary  education,  but  to  do  so  would  be  disruptive  to  ongoing 
programs.   The  Department  has  already  received  State  plans  which  cover 
fiscal  year  1994.   Since  no  increase  in  funds  was  provided,  most  States  will 
not  be  making  any  new  awards  this  year.  Therefore  the  new  priority  would 
have  to  apply  to  programs  begun  with  previous  years'  funds  that  were  not 
previously  subject  to  the  priority. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEME^f^  PROGRAMS 
Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  continued 

Allocation  of  Funding  for  Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  the  Department  to  use  most  of  the  additional  funding 

for  the  family-based  education  centers  program. 

Conference:      The  conferees  intend  that  the  funding  provided  for  Education  for  Native 
Hawaiians  be  distributed  as  follows: 

Special  Education  Program  $1,000,000 

Family-Based  Education  Centers  5,000,000 

Gifted  and  Talented  Program  1 ,000,000 

Model  Curriculum  Implementation  Project  50,000 

Higher  Education  Program  800,000 

The  conferees  further  direct  that  a  minimum  of  $374,000  be  used  for  the 
planning  and  development  of  at  least  two  cultural  learning  centers. 

Response:         The  Department  will  provide  $5,000,000  for  the  family-based  education 

centers  as  intended  by  the  conferees.  This  is  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
$3,472,000  provided  for  the  centers  in  1 993.  The  Department  will  also  fund 
the  Special  Education,  Gifted  and  Talented,  and  Model  Curriculum 
Implementation  Project  programs  at  the  levels  specified  by  the  conference 
committee.  The  Department  does  not  plan  to  fund  the  cultural  learning 
centers  because  they  are  not  authorized  under  the  program  statute.    Rather, 
as  later  directed  by  congressional  staff,  the  Department  will  use  the  $374,000 
designated  for  those  centers  to  increase  support  for  the  higher  education 
program  to  $1,174,000. 

Ellender  Fellowships  -  Report  Required  of  Close  Up  Foundation 

House:  The  Committee  provides  funds  for  this  program  on  two  conditions:    (1)  the 

Close  Up  Foundation  use  all  fiscal  year  1994  Federal  Ellender  Fellowship 
funds  for  student  fellowships,  and  (2)  Close  Up  must  match  Federal  funding 
for  these  fellowships  on  at  least  a  1  for  3  basis  in  1 994  and  at  least  a  1  for  2 
basis  in  1995. 

Senate:  Same. 

Conference:      The  conferees  intend  that  no  fiscal  year  1 994  Federal  Ellender  Fellowships 
funds  be  used  for  teacher  or  administrator  fellowships;  that  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  match  these  Federal  funds  at  a  level  no  less  than  the  amount 
matched  in  fiscal  year  1 993;  and  that  the  Foundation  match  Federal  dollars 
on  at  least  a  1  for  2  basis  in  fiscal  year  1 995. 

Response:         The  Department  will  require  the  Close  Up  Foundation  to  describe,  in  its 

application  for  fiscal  year  1 994  funding,  how  it  will  meet  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  conference  report. 
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Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Eisenhower  professional  development 
State  grants: 
Eisenhower  professional 


development  State  grants 

— 

$752,000,000 

-(-$752,000,000 

State  and  local  programs 

$369,500,000 

0 

-369,500,000 

Eisenhower  mathematics  and 

science  education  State  grants 

250,998.000 

0 

-250.998.000 

Subtotal 

620,498,000 

752,000,000 

-H  31 ,502,000 

Safe  and  drug-free  schools 

and  communities: 

State  grants 

374,937,000^ 

480,000,000 

-1-105,063,000 

Postsecondary  education  programs 

1 5,859,000^ 

1 6,000,000 

-t- 141 ,000 

National  programs 

60,771 ,000^" 

64,000,000 

-1-3,229,000 

Safe  schools 

20.000.OOOP 

100,000,000 

-1-80.000.000 

Subtotal 

491 ,567,000 

660,000,000 

-1-168,433,000 

Inexpensive  book  distribution 

10,300,000 

10,300,000 

0 

Arts  in  education 

8,944,000 

1 1 ,000,000 

-k2,056,000 

Law-related  education 

5,952,000 

0 

-5,952,000 

Christa  McAuiiffe  fellowships 

1,964,000 

2,104,000 

-1-140,000 

Magnet  schools  assistance 

107,985,000 

120,000,000 

-1-12,015,000 

Education  for  homeless  children 

and  youth 

25,470,000 

30,000,000 

-(-4,530,000 

Women's  educational  equity 

1 ,984,000 

5,000,000 

-1-3,016,000 

Training  and  advisory  services 

21 ,606,000 

21,606,000 

0 

Dropout  prevention  demonstrations 

37,730,000 

0 

-37,730,000 

General  assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands 

1 ,227,000 

0 

-1 ,227,000 

Ellender  fellowships 

4,223,000 

0 

-4,223,000 

Follow  through 

8,478,000 

0 

-8,478,000 

Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 

8,224,000 

0 

-8,224,000 

Foreign  languages  assistance 

10,912,000 

0 

-10,912,000 

Training  in  early  childhood  education 

and  violence  counseling 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

0 

Charter  schools 

— 

15,000,000 

-(-15,000,000 

Technical  assistance  for  improving  ESEA 

programs: 

ESEA  technical  assistance  consolidation               — _ 

70,000,000 

-(-70,000,000 

Chapter  1  technical  assistance  centers 

5,113,000" 

0 

-5,113,000 

Chapter  1  rural  technical 

assistance  centers 

4,960,000® 

0 

-4,960,000 
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Summary  of  Request  -  continued 


1994  1995  Change 


$2,735,000  ® 
1 5,595,000  ^ 

0 
0 

-$2,735,000 
-15,595,000 

3,815,000" 

0 

-3.815,000 

1 1 ,024,000  ^ 

0 

-1 1 ,024,000 

1 ,700,000  ^ 
14.582.000^° 

0 

0 

-1 ,700,000 
-14.582.000 

59,524,000 

$70,000,000 

-1-10,476,000 



8.000,000 

-1-8.000,000 

Technical  assistance  for  improving  ESEA 
programs  (continued): 
Chapter  1  migrant  program 

coordination  centers 
Drug-free  schools  regional  centers 
Indian  education  technical 

assistance  centers 
Bilingual  education  multifunctional 

resource  centers 
Bilingual  education  evaluation 

assistance  centers 
National  diffusion  network 

Subtotal 

School  finance  equalization  assistance 

Total  1,420,588,000  1,719,010,000  -1-298,422,000 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.  Includes  $5,437,000  in  1994  for  Programs  for  Indian  Youth,  which  was 
funded  under  National  Programs. 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.  This  amount  is  for  programs  serving  students  enrolled  in  institutions 
of  higher  education,  which  were  included  under  National  Programs  in  1994. 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Includes  a  total  of  $38,166,000  as  follows:   $13,614,000  for  School 
Personnel  Training  and  $24,552,000  for  Emergency  Grants,  which  were  shown  separately  in  1994 
and  are  consolidated  in  1995  under  National  Programs. 

"  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Excludes  a  total  of  $36,891,000  as  follows:   $15,859,000  for 
programs  sen/ing  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  $15,595,000  for  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Regional  Centers,  and  $5,620,000  for  Programs  for  Indian  Youth. 

^  If  Safe  Schools  authorizing  legislation  is  not  enacted  by  April  1,  1994,  funds  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  account  to  be  used  to  alleviate  the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell 
Grants  program. 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  in  the  Compensatory  Education  for  the 

Disadvantaged  account. 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.  Funds  were  provided  under  Safe  and  Dmg-Free  Schools  in  the 
School  Improvement  Programs  account. 

"  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  in  the  Indian  Education  account. 

®  Adjusted  for  comparability.  Funds  were  provided  in  the  Bilingual  and  Immigrant  Education 
account. 

^°  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  in  the  Education  Research,  Statistics,  and 

Improvement  account. 
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Summary  of  Request  -  continued 


The  funding  request  for  School  Improvement  Programs  Is  designed  to  implement  several 
significant  components  of  the  Administration's  elementary  and  secondary  education 
reauthorization  proposal,  and  in  doing  so,  further  promote  systemic  reform  and  continued 
progress  toward  attainment  of  the  National  Education  Goals.   The  request  and 
reauthorization  would  also  make  the  most  of  scarce  resources  by  terminating  unnecessary 
programs  and  moving  their  resources  to  areas  of  high  priority. 

Specifically,  substantial  increases  are  targeted  to  the  following  high-priority  areas: 

o  Providing  all  students  with  a  safe  and  drug-free  learning  environment.  The  expanded 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  programs  would  help  combat  the  twin 
problems  of  drugs  and  violence  in  our  Nation's  schools. 

o  Supporting  the  professional  development  of  teachers  and  other  educators.  The  new 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program  would  help  ensure  that  all  teachers  can 
teach  their  students  to  high  standards. 

o  Improving  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  States,  school  districts,  and  other 
recipients  of  Federal  education  funds  in  order  to  enhance  the  impact  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  programs. 

c  Promoting  educational  equity  through  a  greater  than  1 50  percent  increase  for  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act,  a  new  program  to  help  equalize  the  disparity  in 
funding  across  school  districts,  and  a  strengthened  Magnet  Schools  Assistance 
program. 

o  Increasing  flexibility  in  return  for  accountability  for  improved  outcomes  through  a  new 
program  to  support  the  establishment  of  charter  schools. 

Funding  at  the  requested  level  for  programs  in  this  account  will  help  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  teaching  and  learning  and  to  provide  all  children  with  the  opportunities  to 
achieve  to  challenging  standards. 

Consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  and  in 
order  to  fund  high-priority  programs  at  the  desired  levels,  no  funds  are  requested  for 
programs  that  are  duplicative  of  other  programs,  have  already  achieved  their  purpose,  are 
poorly  structured,  or  are  more  appropriately  funded  through  non-Federal  resources. 
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Bsenhower  professional  development  State  grants 

(proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

Eisenhower  professional 

development  State  grants  —  $752,000,000  +$752,000,000 
Chapter  2  State  and 

local  programs  $369,500,000  —  -369,500,000 
Eisenhower  mathematics  and 

science  State  grants  250.998.000  =  -250.998.000 

Total  620,498,000            752,000,000             -(-131,502,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Department's  proposal  for  a  new  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants 
program,  which  is  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Performance  review, 
would  consolidate  the  current  authorities  for  Chapter  2  State  and  Local  Programs  and 
Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  State  Grants. 

Chapter  2  State  and  Local  Programs  -  Current  Law 

Under  Chapter  2  State  and  Local  Programs,  grants  are  awarded  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  operate  programs  that  improve  elementary  and  secondary  education 
for  students  in  public  and  private  schools.   State  and  local  funds  are  used  in  one  of  seven 
areas:    (1)  programs  for  students  at  risk  of  failure  or  dropping  out;  (2)  acquisition  of 
educational  materials;  (3)  innovative  programs  for  schoolwide  improvement,  including 
"effective  schools"  programs;  (4)  training  and  professional  development;  (5)  programs  to 
enable  teachers  to  identify  students  who  may  be  at  risk  of  illiteracy  in  their  later  years; 
(6)  programs  to  enhance  personal  excellence;  and  (7)  other  innovative  projects.   Funds  are 
awarded  to  States  by  a  formula  based  on  population  and  to  districts  on  a  State-determined 
formula  using  population  and  other  high-cost  factors,  such  as  poverty  or  population  sparsity. 
Recent  Chapter  2  studies  show  that  approximately  40  percent  of  LEA  resources  go  to  the 
purchase  of  instructional  materials,  while  only  13  percent  go  to  professional  development 
and  9  percent  to  innovative  schoolwide  improvement  programs  such  as  effective  schools. 

Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  State  Grants  -  Current  Law 

Under  existing  law,  the  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  State  Grant  program 
provides  financial  assistance  to  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs),  State  agencies  for  higher 
education  (SAHEs),  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
(IHEs)  to  strengthen  the  economic  competitiveness  and  national  security  of  the  United  States 
by  improving  the  skills  of  teachers  and  the  quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Funds  are  awarded  to  States  and  districts  using  a  formula  based  50  percent  on  poverty  and 
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50  percent  on  population.  The  most  recent  study  of  Eisenhower  State  Grants  found  that 
LEA  resources  were  predominantly  used  to  support  short-term  professional  development. 

Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants  -  Reauthorization  Proposal 

The  proposed  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grant  Program  would  provide 
funds  to  SEAs,  LEAs,  SAHEs,  and  IHEs  to  support  intensive  high-quality  professional 
development  in  the  core  academic  subjects.   Funds  would  be  awarded  to  States  and 
districts  using  a  formula  based  50  percent  on  poverty  and  50  percent  on  population. 

States  would  be  able  to  resen/e  up  to  6  percent  of  their  total  allocation  for  administration 
and  up  to  7.5  percent  for  statewide  activities.   Of  the  remaining  86.5  percent,  85  percent 
would  be  awarded  to  districts  and  15  percent  would  be  awarded  competitively,  by  SAHEs,  to 
IHEs.   To  receive  funds,  SEAs  and  LEAs  would  have  to  develop  comprehensive  professional 
development  plans  that  are,  if  appropriate,  part  of  their  Goals  2000  strategies. 

SEAs  and  SAHEs  could  use  their  funds  for  any  activity  in  support  of  the  State's  plan  for 
professional  development.   Sample  activities  include:   the  provision  of  high-quality,  intensive 
professional  development;  the  support  of  professional  development  networks;  and 
professional  development  in  the  effective  use  of  technology  as  a  teaching  tool. 

Each  LEA  would  match  every  two  dollars  in  Federal  funding  with  one  dollar  of  its  ovm 
resources,  which  could  come  from  other  Federal  programs  such  as  Title  I.    Of  the  total 
allocation,  LEAs  could  keep  20  percent  for  district-wide  activities  and  would  use  at  least 
80  percent  for  activities  that  would  provide  professional  development  for  significant  numbers 
of  teachers  in  individual  schools.    LEAs  could  use  their  funds  to  support  any  professional 
development  activity  that  supports  their  plan.    Examples  of  activities  include:    professional 
development  in  the  core  academic  subject  areas;  peer  training  and  mentoring  programs  for 
teachers  and  administrators;  and  professional  development  activities  designed  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  members  of  underrepresented  groups  in  the  teaching  force. 

The  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants  would  be  a  forward-funded  program. 
Funds  would  be  available  for  obligation  from  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are 
appropriated  through  September  30  of  the  following  year. 

Funding  levels  for  Chapter  2  State  and  Local  Programs  and  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and 
Science  Education  State  Grants  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

Chapter  2  Eisenhower 

1990      $457,198,000  $126,837,000 

1991  449,884,000  202,008,000 

1992  450,000,000  240,000,000 

1993  435,488,000  246,016,000 

1994  369,500,000  250,998,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  1995  CHANGE 

In  support  of  the  goal  of  having  all  teachers  able  to  prepare  their  students  to  meet  high 
standards,  the  Administration  requests  $752  million  for  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
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State  Grants,  a  $131.5  million  increase  over  the  comparable  fiscal  year  1994  combined 
appropriation  for  the  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  State  Grant  program 
and  Chapter  2  State  and  Local  programs. 

Attainment  of  the  National  Education  Goals  that  all  students  will  demonstrate  mastery  of 
challenging  subject  matter  and  that  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathematics 
and  science  achievement  will  require  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  current  education 
system.   Teachers  and  administrators  wrtio  can  prepare  their  students  to  meet  high 
standards  are  a  critical  component  of  this  reform  strategy.   Yet  the  Nation  faces  a  major 
need  for  expanded  professional  development  activities.   In  a  1988  study,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  found  that  20  percent  of  teachers  felt  they 
were  teaching  subjects  that  they  were  unqualified  to  teach.   The  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  notes  that  minorities  are  significantly  underrepresented  in  the  teaching 
force  relative  to  the  enrollment  in  schools:   29  percent  of  students  in  public  schools  are 
minority,  but  only  13  percent  of  public  school  teachers  are  minority.   A  1988  study  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  reported  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Nation's  2.2  million 
mathematics  and  science  teachers,  especially  those  at  the  elementary  level,  require  extensive 
upgrading  in  both  disciplinary  competency  and  pedagogical  skills. 

The  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program  would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
increasing  the  number  of  well-prepared  teachers,  including  those  from  underrepresented 
groups,  in  all  the  core  academic  subjects.  We  estimate  that  our  request,  coupled  with  the 
required  local  match,  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  every  teacher  in  every  district  with  high- 
quality,  intensive  professional  development  over  the  course  of  the  program's  five-year 
authorization.    These  professional  development  activities  would  expand  teachers'  content 
knowledge  and  improve  their  instructional  practices.   The  program  could  also  fund 
supplementary  efforts,  such  as  professional  networks,  designed  to  institutionalize 
professional  development  in  States  and  districts. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Chapter  2  State  and  Local  Programs 

Largest  State  grant 
Minimum  State  grant 
Average  State  grant 
Average  for  Statewide  activities 


$49,715,000  $42,626,000 

2,161,000  1,833,000 

8,31 1 ,000  7,051 ,000 

1,662,000  1,410,000 


Average  award  per  district                                     23,000  1 9,000  — 

Amount  spent  on  professional  development^       3,000  3,000  — 

Funding  for  professional  development  —  — 

per  teacher                                                                16  13  — 

Amount  for  Outlying  Areas                                  3,317,000  2,871,000 

According  to  Chapter  2  annual  reports,  LEAs  spend  approximately  13  percent  of  their  Chapter  2 
funding  on  professional  development. 
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IMPACT  DATA  -  continued 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  State  Grants 


Largest  State  grant 
Minimum  State  grant 
Average  State  grant 
Average  for  statewide  activities 
Average  for  SAME  activities 


$24,505,000 

1,217,000 

4,681,000 

351,000 

1,170,000 


Average  award  per  district  1 1 ,000 
Amount  spent  on  professional  development  1 1 ,000 
Funding  for  professional  development 

per  teacher  58 

Amount  for  Outlying  Areas  1 ,309,000 

Amount  for  BIA  1 ,309,000 

Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants 

Largest  State  grant  — 

Minimum  State  grant  — 

Average  State  grant  — 

Average  for  statewide  activities  — 

Average  for  SAME  activities  — 

Average  award  per  district 

Federal  share  — 

Local  match  — 

Total  — 

Average  to  school-level  activities  — 

Amount  spent  on  professional  development  — 
Funding  for  professional  development 

per  teacher  — 

Amount  for  Outlying  Areas  — 

Amount  for  BIA  — 


$26,990,000 

1 ,242,000 

4,776,000 

358,000 

1,194,000 

11,000 
11,000 

59 

1 ,335,000 
1 ,335,000 


$83,228,000 

3,732,000 

14,353,000 

1 ,938,000 
1 ,862,000 


36,000 
18.000 
54,000 

43,000 
54,000 

290^ 

3,760,000 
1 ,880,000 


Average  available  annually  for  each  public  and  private  school  teacher  in  the  U.S.   If,  over  a  5- 
year  period,  a  district  were  to  provide  one-fifth  of  its  teachers  with  intensive,  high-quality  professional 
development  annually,  the  budget  request  would  provide  approximately  $1,500  per  teacher  served  in 
1995. 
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Safe  and  drug-free  schools  and  communities:   State  grants 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  V,  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined' 


Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


$374,937,000^  $480,000,000  +$105,063,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994;  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 
Adjusted  for  comparability.   Includes  $5,437,000  in  1 994  for  programs  for  Indian  youth, 
which  was  funded  under  National  Programs. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  State  grants  program  is  the  single  largest  drug 
prevention  activity  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government.    Funds  are  allocated  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  (SEAs  and  LEAs)  and  Governors  based  on  a  formula  that 
includes  school-aged  population  and  State  shares  of  Chapter  1  funding.    (A  detailed 
description  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  allocation  formula  is  included  in  a 
Supplementary  Fact  Sheet  on  page  D-39  of  this  justification.)   The  State  Grant  program  is  a 
forward-funded  program.    Funds  are  available  for  obligation  to  the  States  from  July  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  appropriated  through  September  30  of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

State  and  Local  Educational  Agency  Programs  -  Current  Law 

Under  current  law,  SEA  and  LEA  programs  are  administered  as  follows: 

o    Up  to  10  percent  of  the  first  $199  million  allocated  to  SEAs  and  LEAs  is  available  to 
SEAs  for  training  programs;  curricular  materials;  demonstration  projects;  financial 
assistance  to  economically  disadvantaged  areas;  technical  assistance;  and  (subject  to 
a  cap  of  5  percent  of  the  total  grant)  State  administration. 

o    At  least  90  percent  of  the  first  $1 99  million  is  passed  through  to  local  and  intermediate 
educational  agencies,  and  consortia  of  those  agencies,  under  a  formula  based  on 
school  enrollment.   All  additional  State  grant  funds  must  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
LEA  shares  of  Chapter  1  funds.    LEAs  use  their  funds  for  such  activities  as  the 
development  and  acquisition  of  curricular  materials;  school-based  prevention 
programs;  family-based  prevention  programs;  counseling  programs  for  students  and 
parents;  outreach  activities  for  school  dropouts;  referral  programs;  training  programs 
for  teachers,  school  personnel,  community  leaders,  and  law-enforcement  personnel; 
public  education  programs;  efforts  to  enhance  the  identification  and  discipline  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abusers;  special  programs  for  student  athletes;  model  alternative  schools 
that  address  the  special  needs  of  students  with  drug  problems;  and  after-school 
recreation,  instruction,  and  child  care.    Equitable  participation  of  students  and  teachers 
in  private  nonprofit  schools  is  required. 
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Governor's  Funds  -  Current  Law 

Under  current  law,  Governors'  funds  are  capped  at  $100  million  nationally,  and  each 
Governor's  allocation  is  administered  as  follows: 

o    At  least  42.5  percent  must  be  used  for  community-based  programs  for  "high-risk" 
youth. 

o    At  least  1 0  percent  must  be  used  for  LEA  programs  that  teach  students  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  6  to  resist  pressures  that  influence  them  to  use  alcohol  and  other 
drugs.   These  programs  must  include  classroom  instruction  by  uniformed  police 
officers. 

o    At  least  5  percent  must  be  used  for  the  expansion  or  replication  of  LEA  programs  that 
involve  students  in  kindergarten  through  grade  12.   These  programs  must  include 
peer,  parental,  and  community  components  and  must  have  a  demonstrated  record  of 
success  at  either  the  State  or  local  level  in  preventing  or  eliminating  student  abuse  of 
drugs  or  alcohol.   LEAs  must  provide  a  match,  in  cash  or  in  kind,  equivalent  to 
1 0  percent  of  their  grant  amount. 

o    Up  to  42.5  percent  may  be  used  for  awards  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  entities  for 
a  variety  of  activities  including  local  prevention  programs;  training  for  teachers,  parents, 
and  law-enforcement  officials;  distribution  of  training  materials;  technical  assistance  to 
local  programs;  intra-state  centers;  coordination  of  community  efforts;  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  drug-free  school  zones;  and  (subject  to  a  cap  of  2.5  percent  of 
the  entire  Governor's  allocation)  costs  for  administration  of  the  program. 

Reauthorization  Proposal 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would  change  the  current  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  State  Grants  program  into  a  broader  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  State  Grants  program  that  takes  a  comprehensive,  integrated  approach  to  drug 
and  violence  prevention  by  recognizing  the  link  between  drugs  and  violent  crime.   The  new 
program  would: 

o    Add  violence  prevention  as  a  kev  element  of  programs.    LEAs  would  have  the  flexibility 
to  design  their  own  programs,  which  could  include  comprehensive  school  safety 
strategies,  coordination  with  community  agencies,  implementation  of  violence 
prevention  activities  such  as  conflict  resolution  and  peer  mediation,  and  (subject  to  a 
33  percent  cap)  the  installation  of  metal  detectors  and  hiring  of  security  guards. 

o    Link  schools  and  communities.   States,  including  the  Governors  and  the  SEAs,  and 
LEAs  would  continue  to  be  required  to  show  how  they  plan  to  use  funds  to  support 
comprehensive  drug  prevention  programs.    In  addition,  they  would  be  required  to 
show  how  funds  will  be  used  to  implement  violence  prevention  programs.    LEAs  would 
be  required  to  develop  their  drug  and  violence  prevention  plans  in  cooperation  with 
local  governments,  businesses,  parents,  medical  and  law  enforcement  professionals, 
and  community-based  organizations. 
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o    Promote  comprehensive  prevention  strategies.   All  LEAs  w^ould  be  required  to  submit 
to  their  SEA  a  comprehensive  plan  for  drug  and  violence  prevention  programs.    LEAs 
that  demonstrate  that  they  have  adopted  and  implemented  certain  "basic"  prevention 
activities  will  be  able  to  engage  in  a  broad  range  of  additional  drug  and  violence 
prevention  activities.  These  additional  activities  could  include  integrating  drug 
prevention  with  job  skill  training;  opening  before-  and  after-school  recreation,  arts, 
study,  or  "safe  haven"  programs;  supporting  community  service  projects;  developing  a 
comprehensive,  community-wide  strategy  to  prevent  or  reduce  illegal  gang  activity; 
creating  opportunities  for  at-risk  youth  to  develop  resistance  and  decision-making 
skills;  and  initiating  mentoring  and  counseling  programs  that  foster  positive  relations 
between  youths  and  adults. 

o    Target  resources  to  where  they  are  most  needed.   States  would  receive  50  percent  of 
their  funds  based  on  the  Title  I  formula;  the  other  50  percent  would  be  based  on 
school-aged  population.    Governors  would  receive  20  percent,  and  SEAs  80  percent, 
of  each  State's  allocation.   SEAs  would  determine  the  criteria  for  selecting  high-need 
LEAs  and  target  funds  to  those  districts.   Up  to  5  LEAs,  or  10  percent  of  the  LEAs  in 
the  State,  whichever  is  greater,  could  be  designated  as  high-need.   States  would 
distribute  30  percent  of  their  LEA  funding  to  these  districts.   The  remaining  70  percent 
would  be  distributed  among  all  their  LEAs  (including  the  high-need  districts)  based  on 
enrollment.    LEAs  would  have  the  flexibility  to  target  funds  on  students  in  schools  with 
the  greatest  need  for  additional  drug  and  violence  prevention  services.   The  restrictive 
set-asides  would  be  removed  from  the  Governors'  program,  but  these  funds  would 
continue  to  support  programs  and  activities  for  children  and  youth  not  normally  served 
by  SEAs  or  LEAs  or  for  populations  needing  special  services  (such  as  preschoolers, 
youth  in  juvenile  detention  facilities,  runaway  or  homeless  children  and  youth,  and 
dropouts). 

o    Increase  accountability.   States  and  LEAs  would  be  required  to  assess  needs  and 
measure  program  outcomes  (for  example,  by  collecting  youth  prevalence  data  on  drug 
use  and  violence  in  schools  and  communities)  and  to  use  this  information  to  formulate 
policies  and  program  Initiatives.   They  also  will  be  required  to  report  publicly  on 
progress  toward  meeting  their  stated  goals  and  objectives. 

o    Evaluation.   The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  $1  million  of  each 
year's  State  grants  appropriation  for  a  new  national  evaluation  system  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  school  and  community  prevention  programs. 

Among  the  proposed  technical  changes  to  the  current  law,  funds  for  programs  for  Indian 
youth,  which  currently  are  appropriated  under  National  Programs,  would  be  appropriated  as 
a  1  percent  set-aside  under  State  grants.   The  set-aside  for  the  Outlying  Areas,  which  is 
currently  1  percent  of  certain  State  Grants  and  National  Programs  funds,  would  be  set  at 
0.5  of  1  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  State  grants.  These  changes  will  simplify  the 
calculation  of  these  amounts. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  State  grant  program  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  which  have  not  been 
adjusted  for  comparability,  are  as  follows: 

1990 $460,554,000 

1991  497,702,000 

1992 507,663,000 

1993 498,565,000 

1994 369,500,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  reflecting  the  high  priority  the  Administration  places  on  ensuring  that  all  children 
have  a  safe  and  drug-free  learning  environment,  the  budget  includes  funding  for  the 
reauthorized  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  State  Grants  program  at 
$480  million,  an  increase  of  $105  million  (28  percent)  over  the  1994  comparable 
appropriation.   This  increase  is  justified  for  the  following  reasons:    (1)  the  program  directly 
supports  the  National  Education  Goal  that,  by  the  year  2000,  all  schools  in  America  will  be 
free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learning;  (2)  the 
program  indirectly  supports  each  of  the  other  National  Education  Goals  by  facilitating 
attainment  of  the  drug-  and  violence-free  condition  that  is  necessary  for  the  other  Goals  to 
be  achieved;  (3)  the  program  is  an  essential  component  of  the  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  to  reduce  the  demand  for  and  use  of  drugs  throughout  the  Nation  and  to  eradicate 
drugs  from  the  Nation's  schools;  and  (4)  the  program  will  be  expanded  to  include  activities 
to  promote  school  safety,  which  may  place  greater  demands  on  available  resources. 

Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  drug  use  continues  to  be  a  serious  problem  for  school-aged 
youth.   For  example: 

o    Use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  begins  early.   According  to  the  annual  national  survey 
of  student  drug  use,  in  1 992  many  8th  graders  regularly  used  alcohol  (26  percent)  and 
smoked  cigarettes  (16  percent).    Many  also  had  tried  marijuana  (11  percent)  and 
inhalants  (17  percent).   Among  12th  graders,  51  percent  used  alcohol  and  28  percent 
smoked  cigarettes  regularly,  and  41  percent  had  tried  an  illegal  drug  at  some  time 
during  their  lives. 

o    While  drug  use  generally  has  declined,  alcohol  and  cigarette  use  remains  high. 

particularly  among  young  adult  populations.    In  addition,  recent  national  surveys  have 
detected  slight  increases  in  the  use  of  LSD  by  high  school  seniors  and  of  inhalants, 
cocaine,  and  marijuana  by  8th  graders. 

o    Many  public  secondary  school  teachers  regard  student  alcohol  and  drug  use  as 
serious  or  moderate  problems  in  their  schools  . 

Youth  also  are  disproportionately  the  victims  of  crime  and  violence,  particularly  at  or  near 
school.    Furthermore,  today's  school  crimes  are  more  violent  than  in  past  years  and  involve 
children  at  younger  ages. 
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o    Among  8th,  10th,  and  12th  graders  surveyed  nationally,  nearly  20  percent  had  been 
threatened  with  a  weapon  and  almost  10  percent  injured  by  a  weapon  at  school.   One 
out  of  every  five  high  school  students  regularly  carries  a  gun,  knife,  or  club.   Students 
in  central  cities  are  also  more  likely  than  suburban  students  to  fear  attack  at  school 
and  to  avoid  certain  public  places. 

o    Nearly  3  million  thefts  and  violent  crimes  occur  on  or  near  school  campuses  every  year 
-  almost  1 6,000  incidents  per  day.  Twelve  percent  of  violent  crimes  in  schools  involve 
weapons.    Nearly  500,000  teenagers  are  victimized  annually  by  a  violent  crime 
occurring  at  or  near  school. 

While  the  Department  does  not  yet  have  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  current  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  program  (a  5-year  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  school-based 
prevention  programs  funded  through  1994  under  the  current  National  Programs  authority  is 
due  for  completion  in  early  1996),  interim  findings  from  this  study,  and  findings  from  a  study 
of  the  implementation  of  the  program  in  the  late  1 980's,  confirm  that  these  grants  are 
supporting  substantial  drug  prevention  efforts  throughout  the  country.   The  changes  sought 
under  our  reauthorization  proposal  will,  if  adopted,  improve  the  program  and  increase  its 
promise  of  success. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 

Grants  to  States:                                        $492,963,000  $365,210,000  $471,800,000 

Amount  to  SEAs  and  LEAs                   329,987,000  274,232,000  377,440,000 

Amount  for  Governors                             99,977,000  90,978,000  96,360,000 

Average  State  award                                9,480,000  7,023,000  9,073,000 

Smallest  State  award                                2,416,000  1,810,000  2,359,000 

Largest  State  award                                 53,965,000  41,907,000  52,612,000 

Set-Aside  for  Outlying  Areas                         5,602,000  4,290,000  2,400,000 

Set-Aside  for  BIA  schools                              5.620,000^  5,437,000^  4,800,000 

Set-Aside  for  evaluation                                           —  —  1 ,000,000 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  for  Programs  for  Indian  youth  were  appropriated  under 
National  Programs. 
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Safe  and  drug-free  schools  and  communities:   Postsecondaiy  education  programs 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  V,  Part  D) 

1 995  Authorization:   To  be  determined^ 
Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$15,859,000^  $16,000,000  +$141,000 

'  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994;  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 
Adjusted  for  comparability.  This  amount  is  for  programs  serving  students  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  higher  education,  which  were  included  under  National  Programs  in  1 994. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  reauthorize  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
includes  a  separate  authorization  for  postsecondary  education  drug  and  violence  prevention 
programs.   This  new  authority  would  extend  the  current  National  Programs  authority  for  drug 
prevention  activities  at  the  postsecondary  level  and,  with  few  other  modifications,  broaden  it 
to  include  violence  prevention. 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  authority  would  support:    (1)  grants  to,  and  contracts  with, 
institutions  of  higher  education  (or  consortia  of  such  institutions)  for  the  development, 
implementation,  validation,  and  dissemination  of  model  programs  and  strategies  to  promote 
the  safety  of  students  attending  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs)  by  preventing  violent 
behavior  and  the  illegal  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  by  such  students;  and  (2)  a  national 
center  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  postsecondary  institutions  in 
developing,  implementing,  evaluating,  validating,  replicating,  and  disseminating  model 
programs  and  strategies  to  prevent  violence  and  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  by  students  at 
those  institutions. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $14,186,000' 

1991  14,146,000^ 

1992 14,388,000^ 

1993 16,173,000^ 

1994 15,859,000^ 

'  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  appropriated  under  National  Programs. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Funding  for  postsecondary  education  violence  and  prevention  programs  in  1 995  is 
requested  at  $16  million,  a  $141,000  increase  over  the  comparable  1994  level. 
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Drug  use  and  acts  of  violence  among  college  and  university  students,  especially  incidents  of 
alcohol-related  violence,  continue  to  occur  at  an  alarming  rate.   According  to  an  annual 
survey  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  1 992,  87  percent 
of  college  students  used  alcohol  at  least  once  during  the  last  year,  and  71  percent  used  it  in 
the  last  30  days.   Some  28  percent  had  used  marijuana  in  the  last  year,  and  1 5  percent  in 
the  last  30  days.   Moreover,  3  percent  had  used  cocaine,  and  7  percent  had  used 
hallucinogens  during  the  last  year.  A  sun/ey  conducted  by  Southern  Illinois  University  in 
1991  found  similar  results:   86  percent  of  students  had  used  alcohol  in  the  last  year, 
27  percent  had  used  marijuana  at  least  once  in  the  last  year  (6  percent  used  it  weekly),  and 
6  percent  of  students  used  cocaine,  5  percent  amphetamines,  and  5  percent  hallucinogens 
in  the  last  year. 

In  a  1 990  survey  of  undergraduates  at  colleges  and  universities  nationwide  conducted  by  the 
Campus  Violence  Prevention  Center  at  Towson  State  University  in  Maryland,  more  than  one- 
quarter  (26  percent)  of  students  reported  that  they  had  been  the  victim  of  a  crime  during 
their  college  experience.   The  survey  also  showed  that  drugs  and  alcohol  use  were 
significantly  correlated  both  with  the  student  perpetrators  of  crime  and  with  the  student 
victims  of  crime.   Nearly  50  percent  of  the  students  who  had  committed  violent  crimes  (e.g., 
rape,  physical  assault,  and  fights)  reported  that  they  were  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  at 
the  time  of  the  incident,  as  did  1 1  percent  of  the  students  who  had  committed  non-violent 
crimes  (e.g.,  theft  and  vandalism).   Almost  half  of  the  student  victims  of  violent  crimes 
reported  that  they  were  using  drugs  or  alcohol  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  as  did  7  percent 
of  the  student  victims  of  non-violent  crimes. 

In  short,  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  among  college  students  impedes  academic 
achievement;  it  is  a  link  to  criminal  behavior,  including  fights,  vandalism,  and  date  rape;  and 
it  can  have  serious  health  consequences.    Funds  requested  for  this  program  will  help  make 
our  college  and  university  campuses  more  safe,  drug  free,  and  conducive  to  learning. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Funding  for  grants 
Number  of  grants 

$14,273,000 
152 

$13,809,000 
147 

$13,880,000 
148 

Funding  for  IHE  center 

$1 ,900,000 

$2,050,000 

$2,100,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

0' 

$25,000 

$25,000 

Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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Safe  and  drug-free  schools  and  communities:   National  programs 
(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1 965,  Trtle  V,  Part  D) 

1995  Autfiorization:   To  be  determined^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$60,771 ,000^'  ^  $64,000,000  +$3,229,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  Septemtjer  30,  1 994;  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 
^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Includes  a  total  of  $38,166,000  as  follows:   $13,614,000  for 
School  Personnel  Training  and  $24,552,000  for  Emergency  Grants,  which  were  shown  separately  in 

1994  and  are  consolidated  in  1995  under  National  Programs. 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.  Excludes  a  total  of  $36,891,000  as  follows:   $15,859,000  for 
programs  serving  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  which  are  proposed  in  1 995 
under  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Postsecondary  Education  Programs, 
$15,595,000  for  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Regional  Centers,  which  are  consolidated  in 

1 995  under  Technical  Assistance  for  Improving  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  programs, 
and  $5,437,000  for  Programs  for  Indian  Youth,  which  is  proposed  under  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  State  Grants  in  1 995. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

National  Proorams  -  Current  Law 

Under  current  law,  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  National  Programs  provides  funds 
for  a  wide  variety  of  programs  designed  to  combat  drug  abuse  in  schools  and  communities, 
primarily  through  education  and  prevention.   The  statute  includes  authorizations  for  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  programs  for  Indian  youth,  programs  for  Hawaiian  Natives, 
regional  centers,  and  Federal  discretionary  activities.  These  programs  are  described  briefly 
below.   A  detailed  description  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  allocation 
formula  that  establishes  these  authorizations  is  included  in  a  Supplementary  Fact  Sheet  on 
page  D-39  of  this  justification. 

Proorams  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

These  funds  are  resen/ed  for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs)  as  follows: 

0    At  least  50  percent  must  be  used  for  programs  of  drug  abuse  education  and 
prevention  for  students  enrolled  in  IHEs. 

o    Up  to  50  percent  may  be  used  for  demonstration  programs  coordinated  with  local 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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Programs  for  Indian  Youth 

These  funds  are  reserved  for  programs  for  Indian  children  on  Federal  reservations  and 
support  training  programs,  the  design  and  implementation  of  curricular  materials, 
demonstration  projects,  special  assistance  to  economically  disadvantaged  areas,  and 
technical  assistance.   Since  1987,  the  Department  of  Education  has  maintained  an 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  which  operates 
this  program. 

Programs  for  Hawaiian  Natives 

These  funds  are  reserved  exclusively  for  programs  for  Hawaiian  Natives.  To  be  considered 
for  funding,  applicants  must  be  recognized  by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii.   Since  1 987,  funds  for 
this  program  have  been  granted  to  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Estate, 
the  only  applicant  recognized  by  the  Governor. 

Regional  Centers 

These  funds  are  reserved  for  five  regional  centers  that: 

o    Train  school  teams  to  assess  alcohol-  and  drug-related  problems  confronting  their 
schools  and  mobilize  communities  in  response  to  those  problems; 

o    Help  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  and  IHEs  develop  training  programs  for 
teachers  and  school  personnel; 

o    Evaluate  anti-drug  programs  and  strategies  for  effectiveness,  and  disseminate 
information  about  successful  programs;  and 

o    Assist  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs)  in  coordinating  and  strengthening  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  prevention  policies  and  programs  in  schools. 

Federal  Activities 

These  funds  are  used  for  evaluating  programs  funded  under  the  Act;  communicating  to 
students  at  all  educational  levels  the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse;  developing  and 
disseminating  curriculum  materials;  and  providing  technical  assistance  to  SEAs,  LEAs,  and 
intermediate  educational  agencies. 

School  Personnel  Training  -  Current  Law 

A  separate  School  Personnel  Training  authority  under  Part  C  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act  supports  the  training  of  teachers,  administrators,  counselors,  and  other 
school  personnel  in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  education  and  prevention.   The  Department 
conducts  two  grant  competitions  under  this  program:   one  for  projects  that  may  train  all 
categories  of  school  personnel  and  a  second  for  projects  that  may  train  only  counselors, 
social  workers,  psychologists,  or  nurses  who  are  providing  or  will  provide  drug  abuse 
prevention,  counseling,  or  referral  services  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.    Eligible 
applicants  are  State  educational  agencies,  local  educational  agencies,  and  institutions  of 
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higher  education.    Private,  nonprofit  agencies  are  also  eligible  under  the  second  competition 
if  they  have  an  agreement  with  an  LEA  to  provide  training  in  drug  abuse  counseling  to 
individuals  who  will  provide  such  counseling  in  the  LEA's  schools. 

Emergency  Grants  -  Current  Law 

A  separate  Emergency  Grants  authority  under  Part  D  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act  provides  funds  to  school  districts  that  demonstrate  a  significant  need  for 
additional  assistance  in  combating  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  To  be  eligible  for  an  emergency 
grant,  a  school  district  must  have  a  significant  number  or  concentration  of  Chapter  1 
formula-eligible  children  and  serve  an  area:    (1)  in  which  there  is  a  large  number  or 
percentage  of  arrests  for,  or  while  under  the  influence  of,  drugs  or  alcohol  or  convictions  of 
youths  for  drug  or  alcohol-related  crimes;  (2)  in  which  there  is  a  large  number  or  high 
percentage  of  referrals  of  youths  to  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilrtation 
programs;  and  (3)  that  has  a  significant  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  problem,  as  indicated  by 
other  appropriate  data.   Grants  may  range  from  $1 00,000  to  $1  million  and  may  support  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services,  including  educational  programs,  counseling  programs, 
enhancement  of  school  security,  after-school  programs,  programs  for  parents  and  other 
community  outreach  efforts,  and  alternative  programs  for  students  who  have  a  history  of 
drug  abuse  or  are  difficult  to  reach  in  the  regular  school  setting. 

Reauthorization  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  reauthorize  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
would  consolidate  most  of  the  above  activities  into  a  broad  discretionary  authority,  with  no 
set-asides,  that  permits  the  Secretary  to  carry  out,  in  accordance  with  his  priorities,  programs 
to  prevent  the  illegal  use  of  drugs  and  violence  among,  and  promote  safety  and  discipline 
for,  students  at  all  educational  levels.   These  programs  may  include: 

o    Training  of  school  personnel,  parents,  and  members  of  the  community; 

o    Rigorously  evaluated  demonstrations  of  innovative  approaches  to  drug  and  violence 
prevention; 

o    Direct  services  to  school  systems  with  especially  severe  drug  and  violence  problems, 
including  those  in  areas  designated  as  empowerment  zones  or  enterprise  communities 
in  order  to  connect  them  with  communrty-wide  efforts  to  reduce  drug  and  violence 
problems; 

o    Drug  and  violence  prevention  research  and  program  evaluation;  and 

0    Other  Federal  initiatives  that  meet  unmet  national  needs  relating  to  the  purposes  of  the 
statute,  including  developing  and  disseminating  drug  and  violence  prevention 
information  and  materials. 

This  new  authority  would  replace:    (1)  the  existing  National  Programs  authorities  for  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  model  demonstrations,  and  for  Federal  discretionary 
activities;  (2)  the  existing  School  Personnel  Training  authority;  and  (3)  the  existing 
Emergency  Grants  authority.    No  continued  authorization  is  proposed  for  Programs  for 
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Native  Hawaiians  because  Native  Hawaiian  youth  are  served  with  funds  the  State  of  Hawaii 
receives,  and  will  continue  to  receive,  under  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  State  Grants  program.    Programs  for  Indian  youth  would  be  authorized  as  a 
set-aside  under  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  State  Grant  program. 
The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Regional  Centers  would  be  consolidated  under  a 
new  program  of  comprehensive  regional  technical  assistance  centers  for  which  funding  is 
requested  separately  in  this  account. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

School 
National  Personnel  Emergency 

Programs  Training  Grants 

1990     $53,957,000 '  $23,739,000  ^  0  ^ 

1991  60,913,000  ^  23,395,000  ^  $24,331,000 

1992  62,133,000  23,863,000  30,304,000 

1993  61,496,000  13,614,000  24,552,000 

1994  59,496,000  13,614,000  24,552,000 

'  Adjusted  for  comparability.  Amounts  appropriated  for  training  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  included  In  the  amounts  for  school  personnel  training  as  follows:   $9,185,000  In  1990, 
and  $9,160,000  in  1991. 

^  In  1990,  funds  for  Emergency  Grants  were  appropriated  and  administered  as  part  of  the  State 
grant  program. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  Administration  proposes  to  fund  Safe  and  Drug-Free  National  Programs  at 
$64  million,  an  increase  of  $3.2  million  (5.3  percent)  over  the  comparable  1994  appropriation. 
As  the  data  under  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  State  Grant  budget 
request  indicate,  drug  use,  violence,  and  crime  continue  to  be  serious  problems  for  school- 
aged  youth.   The  funds  requested  for  National  Programs  would  provide  support  for  the 
Department's  leadership  in  the  national  effort  to  achieve  safe,  disciplined,  and  drug-free 
schools  by  the  year  2000.    Funds  would  be  targeted  to  support  a  variety  of  programs  and 
projects  in  areas  of  unmet  national  needs,  as  well  as  the  Secretary's  priorities  and  those 
included  in  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 

National  Programs  -  Current  Law 


Demonstration  programs 

conducted  by  IHEs: 

Total  funds  available 

$5,077,000 

$4,912,000 

Number  of  new  awards 

1 

0 

Number  of  continuation  awards 

20 

14 

Average  award 

$242,000 

$351 ,000 

Programs  for  Hawaiian  Natives: 

Total  funds  available 

$1,131,000 

$1,094,000 

Federal  activities: 

Total  funds  available 

$19,276,000 

$16,599,000 

Grant  program 

Total  funds  available 

$4,884,000 

$6,600,000 

Number  of  new  awards 

15 

16 

Number  of  continuation  awards 

8 

15 

Average  award 

$212,000 

$21 2,000 

Development  and  dissemination 

of  materials 

$4,798,000 

$4,984,000 

Evaluation 

$2,396,000 

$1 ,290,000 

Drug-Free  School  Recognition 

program 

$942,000 

$990,000 

Interagency  activities 

$4,035,000 

$2,000,000 

Other  activities 

$2,221 ,000 

$735,000 

School  Personnel  Trainina  -  Current  Law 

Training  of  all  categories  of 

school  personnel: 

Total  funds  available 

$10,060,000 

$10,000,000 

Number  of  new  awards 

31 

35 

Number  of  continuation  awards 

36 

31 

Average  award 

■        $150,000 

$152,000 
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IMPACT  DATA  -  continued 

1993  1994  1995 

School  Personnel  Training  -  Current  Law  (continued) 


Training  of  counselors,  social 

workers,  psychologists,  or  nurses: 

Total  funds  available 

$3,554,000 

$3,614,000 

Number  of  awards 

33 

33 

Average  award 

$108,000 

$1 06,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

o' 

$135,000 

Emeraency  Grants  -  Current  Law 

Total  funds  available  $24,552,000           $24,552,000                          — 

Number  of  new  awards  27                          31                           — 

Number  of  continuation  awards  34                          30                          — 

Average  award  $402,000               $400,000                          — 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0^              $1 35,000                         — 

National  Programs  - 
Reauthorization  Proposal 

Amount  for  new  awards  —                          —           $30,000,000 

Amount  for  continuation  awards  —                           —             33,500,000 
Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  —                          —                 500,000 

Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 

Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Allocation  Formula 
Current  Law 

The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  (DFSCA)  includes  soeclfic  a.ithnri^atiooc  ^* 
appropriations  for  programs  of  school  personnel  training  'partC)eme'SS'^^^^^^^^ 
(Sec^on  5136)  and  a  drug-free  school  zones  demonstrition  progrlm(sSn^5?S7)    The 
?r.  tn  hf  .n  ^"'honzes  State  grants  (Part  B)  and  National  programs  (Part  D)  for  whch  funds 
are  to  be  allocated  by  formula.   The  statute  requires  distribution  of  appropStions  aVfollows 

o    Funds  are  appropriated  directly  for  each  of  Part  C,  Section  5136.  and  Section  5137. 

o    Funds  are  appropriated  for  Parts  B  and  D  as  follows: 

-  Of  the  first  $347.5  million  appropriated, 

-  8  percent  is  reserved  for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

-  3.5  percent  is  reserved  for  Federal  activities. 

-  1  percent  is  reserved  for  programs  for  Indian  youth. 

-  0.2  percent  is  reserved  for  programs  for  Native  Hawaiians. 

-  4.5  percent  is  reserved  for  regional  centers. 

-  1  percent  is  allocated  to  the  Outlying  Areas. 

-  81.8  percent  is  distributed  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
pTnfrJnf   At!^  of  school-aged  population,  with  no  State  receiving  less  than 
0.5  percent  of  the  81.8  percent  available.   State  and  local  educational  agency 
programs  receive  70  percent  of  each  State's  grant;  the  Governor's  office  of  each 

olS:  Sgnled  E^ ^00^.""'  ^'"""^"^^  ''  ''''  °^^^  °^  -°*^- 

-  arfalSe5t'?o"llows''''  '  "'  °  ''''''''  '''''  """■°"-  '''  ^^^'♦'"°-'  ^^^^ 

-  1  percent  is  allocated  to  the  Outlying  Areas. 

-  1  percent  is  reserved  for  programs  for  Indian  youth. 

-  0.2  percent  is  reserved  for  programs  for  Native  Hawaiians. 

-  Rfjl^fining  funds  up  to  $14.7  million  are  distributed  among  the  Governors  of  each 
State  on  the  basis  of  school-aged  population,  and  added  to  the  Governors' 

oo  percent  share. 
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Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Allocation  Formula  -  continued 

Current  Law  -  continued 

-  All  additional  funds  are  distributed  to  the  States,  half  on  the  basis  of  school-aged 
population  and  half  on  the  basis  of  funds  received  for  the  preceding  year  under 
Part  A  of  Chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (ESEA).    No  State  receives  less  than  0.5  percent  of  this  additional  amount. 

In  1 994,  appropriations  language  overrode  the  funding  allocation  formula  in  the  authorizing 
statute.   The  Department  allocated  the  $369.5  million  for  State  grants  and  $59.5  million  for 
National  programs  as  follows: 

o    $4.3  million  was  reserved  for  the  Territories. 

o    $365.2  million  was  reserved  for  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.   Of  this  amount,  $91  million  was  allocated  to  the  Governors  and  $274.2  million 
was  allocated  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

o    $1 .1  million  was  reserved  for  programs  for  Native  Hawaiians. 

o    $5.4  million  was  reserved  for  programs  for  Indian  youth. 

o    $1 5.6  million  was  reserved  for  the  regional  centers  program. 

o    $1 8.7  million  was  reserved  for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

o    $1 8.6  million  was  allocated  to  Federal  activities. 

Reauthorization  Proposal 

Under  the  Administration's  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  reauthorization 
proposal,  funds  would  be  authorized  and  appropriated  directly  for  State  Grants, 
Postsecondary  Education  Programs,  and  National  Programs. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  State  grants: 

o    1  percent  would  be  reserved  for  programs  for  Indian  youth; 

o    0.5  percent  would  be  reserved  for  the  Outlying  Areas; 

o    Up  to  $1  million  would  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  for  evaluation  activities;  and 
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Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Allocation  Formula  -  continued 

Reauthorization  Proposal  -  continued 

o    The  remainder  would  be  allocated  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  half  on  the  basis  of  school-aged  population  and  half  on  the  basis  of 
funds  received  for  the  preceding  year  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  with  no  State  receiving  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  total  allocated  to  all 
States. 

There  would  be  no  set-asides  of  postsecondary  education  or  National  programs  funds. 
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Safe  and  drug-free  schools  and  communtties:   Safe  schools 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$20,000,000^  $100,000,000  +$80,000,000 

^  If  Safe  School  authorizing  legislation  is  not  enacted  by  April  1 ,  1 994,  funds  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  account  to  be  used  to  alleviate  the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell 
Grants  program. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Safe  Schools  program  is  an  Administration  initiative  designed  to  address  the 
unacceptable  incidence  of  violence  in  our  Nation's  schools.    Under  proposed  legislation, 
competitive  grants  would  be  awarded  to  local  educational  agencies  with  serious  school 
crime,  violence,  and  discipline  problems  for  projects  designed  to  combat  those  problems 
and  thereby  enhance  school  safety  and  promote  better  access  to  learning. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  Safe  Schools  grant,  a  school  district  would  need  to:    (1)  have  a 
significant  number  or  concentration  of  Title  I  formula-eligible  children;  (2)  serve  an  area  with 
a  high  rate  of  homicides  among  youth,  referrals  of  youth  to  juvenile  court,  youth  under  the 
supervision  of  the  courts,  expulsions  and  suspensions  of  students  from  schools,  referrals  of 
youth  (for  disciplinary  reasons)  to  alternative  schools,  or  victimization  of  youth  by  violence, 
crime,  or  other  forms  of  abuse;  and  (3)  have  serious  school  crime,  violence,  and  discipline 
problems,  as  indicated  by  other  appropriate  data.   Grants  would  be  for  up  to  2  years  in 
duration  and  up  to  $3  million  per  year. 

School  districts  would  have  the  flexibility  to  design  their  own  programs,  which  could  include 
planning  and  implementation  of  comprehensive,  community-wide  strategies,  developing  and 
implementing  violence  prevention  activities  such  as  conflict  resolution  and  peer  mediation, 
and  (subject  to  a  cap  of  33  percent  of  the  grant)  the  installation  of  metal  detectors  and 
hiring  of  security  guards  to  keep  dangerous  weapons  out  of  schools.    Local  educational 
agencies  (LEAs)  that  receive  funds  under  Goals  2000:    Educate  America  Act,  the 
Administration's  school  reform  legislation,  would  be  required  to  coordinate  the  assistance 
they  receive  under  that  Act  with  the  funds  they  receive  under  the  Safe  Schools  program. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for 
national  leadership  activities  such  as  research,  program  evaluation,  data  collection,  public 
awareness  activities,  training  and  technical  assistance,  and  cooperative  efforts  with  other 
Federal  agencies.   The  remaining  funds  would  be  used  for  grants  to  LEAs. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 <'' 

1991    <i> 

1992 <^> 

1993 <^' 

1994    $20,000,000^'^ 

^  This  program  has  not  yet  t)een  authorized. 
If  Safe  School  authorizing  legislation  is  not  enacted  by  April  1 ,  1 994,  funds  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  account  to  be  used  to  alleviate  the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell 
Grant  program. 

RATIONALE  FOR  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  $1 00  million  for  the  safe  schools  program  in  1 995,  an  increase 
of  $80  million  over  the  1994  appropriation. 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  local  school  systems  achieve  the  National  Education  Goal 
that,  by  the  year  2000,  every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learning.   While  the  National  Programs  under 
the  reauthorization  proposal  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  would 
authorize  targeted  assistance  for  projects  similar  to  those  to  be  authorized  under  the 
proposed  Safe  Schools  Act,  funding  under  this  separate  authority  is  requested  in  order  to 
provide  desperately  needed  Federal  leadership  in  this  area. 

Violence  in  our  Nation's  schools  is  reaching  epidemic  proportions.   The  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  reports  that  approximately  3  million  thefts  and  violent  crimes  occur  on  or  near 
school  campuses  every  year.   This  equates  to  nearly  1 6,000  incidents  per  school  day,  or  an 
incident  every  6  seconds.    In  a  1991  survey  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  1 6  percent  of  high  school  seniors  reported  being  threatened  with  a  weapon 
at  school  and  7  percent  reported  being  injured  with  a  weapon.    In  another  1 991  survey, 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  8  percent  of  public  school  teachers  reported 
being  physically  threatened,  while  2  percent  reported  being  physically  attacked  during  the 
previous  year.    Data  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  also  indicate  that  approximately 
one  of  every  five  high  school  students  carries  a  firearm,  knife,  or  club  on  a  regular  basis. 
These  statistics  argue  for  a  significant  Federal  school  violence  prevention  initiative. 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Amount  for  grants  to  LEAs 
Amount  for  new  awards 

Number  of  new  awards 
Amount  for  continuation  awards 

Number  of  continuation  awards 
Average  award 
Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

Amount  for  national  leadership  activities 


$19,000,000 

$18,900,000 

13 


$1 ,453,000 

$100,000 

$1 ,000,000 


$95,000,000 
$76,000,000 

52 
$18,900,000 

13 
$1 ,460,000 

$1 00,000 

$5,000,000 
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Inexpensive  book  distribution 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Section  1563) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined^ 

Budget  Authority: 

increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$10,300,000  $10,300,000  0 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  Septemt>er  30,  1 994;  new  authorizing  legislation  Is  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  inexpensive  Bool<  Distribution  program  awards  a  contract  to  Reading  Is  Fundamental, 
Inc.  (RIF)  to  provide,  through  aid  to  local  nonprofit  and  public  groups,  reading  motivation 
activities  that  encourage  reading  both  in  and  outside  school  and  mal<e  it  possible  for 
youngsters  to  choose  bool<s  to  keep  at  home.   Federal  funds  provide  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  books,  with  the  remainder  obtained  from  private  and  local  sources.    Migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  programs  may  receive  up  to  1 00  percent  of  the  costs  of  books. 

In  1 992,  in  response  to  a  Congressional  directive,  the  Department  undertook  a  financial  and 
programmatic  evaluation  of  RIF.   The  evaluation  found  that  this  is  the  only  program  that 
supplies  inexpensive  books  to  children  on  a  national  scale.   The  program's  reliance  on 
volunteers  makes  it  cost-effective,  and  many  individual  projects  have  demonstrated  success 
in  improving  the  reading  skills  of  children.    However,  the  study  also  found  that  the  same 
projects  are  supported  year  after  year.   With  no  funding  available  for  additional  projects, 
recent  amendments  that  target  additional  projects  to  at-risk  children  have  had  no  effect. 

Because  of  this  program's  impact  and  cost-effectiveness,  the  Administration  is 
recommending  that  the  program  be  reauthorized  with  revisions  that  would  respond  to 
criticisms  raised  in  the  study  and  would  enable  resources  to  be  more  effectively  targeted  on 
at-risk  populations.   This  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  Department's  overall  attempt, 
through  the  ESEA  reauthorization,  to  provide  resources  to  the  children  who  need  it  most. 

Specifically,  the  Administration's  proposal  would: 

o    Require  RIF  to  cut  off  funds  within  3  years  to  projects  that  are  not  supporting  at-risk 
populations;  and 

o    Set  a  5-year  maximum  for  funding  any  projects,  except  those  that  serve  at-risk 
populations  and  are  unable  to  raise  funding  from  outside  sources. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMEm-  PROGRAMS 
Inexpensive  book  distribution 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $8,576,000 

1991  9,271,000 

1992 10,000,000 

1993 10,029,000 

1994 10,300,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  budget  policy  is  proposed. 
IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Book  Funds 

Federal  share 

$7,779,000 

$7,989,000 

$7,989,000 

Local  match 

$2,450,000 

$2,520,000 

$2,520,000 

Total 

$10,229,000 

$10,509,000 

$10,509,000 

Books  distributed 

6,600,000 

6,400,000 

6,000,000 

Children  served 

2,200,000 

2,130,000 

2,000,000 

Federal  share  per  child  (average) 

$4.56 

$4.84 

$5.13 

Federal  cost  per  book 

$1.52 

$1.61 

$1.71 

Books  per  child  (av 

erage) 

3+ 

3+ 

3+ 

Technical  assistance 

$1,172,000 

$1 ,204,000 

$1 ,204,000 

Support  services  and 

management 

$1 ,078,000 

$1,107,000 

$1,107,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMErsrr  PROGRAMS 


Arts  in  education 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Section  1564) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$8,944,000  $1 1 ,000,000  +$2,056,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994;  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  current  Arts  in  Education  program  makes  awards  of  national  significance  to: 

0    The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for  model  programs  in  arts 
education;  and 

o    Very  Special  Arts,  whose  programs  encourage  the  involvement  of  disabled  people  in 
the  arts,  and  foster  greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  arts  programs  for  the  disabled. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would  strengthen  the  Arts  in  Education 
program  by  explicitly  authorizing  national  demonstration  and  Federal  leadership  activities, 
such  as:    research  in  arts  education;  development  of  model  arts  education  assessments; 
development  and  implementation  of  curriculum  frameworks  in  the  arts;  development  of 
model  professional  development  activities  in  the  arts  for  teachers  and  administrators;  and 
collaborative  activities  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  organizations. 

The  Department  would  also  continue  to  support  arts  education  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  Very  Special  Arts. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1 990 $3,851 ,000 

1991  4,392,000 

1992 8,600,000^ 

1993 6,944,000 

1994 8,944,000 

A  one-time  increase  was  provided  in  fiscal  year  1 992  to  allow  the  grantees  to  switch  funding 
cycles  and  begin  receiving  their  awards  on  or  around  July  1  instead  of  October  1. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTT  PROGRAMS 


Arts  in  education 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Administration  proposes  to  support  a  strengthened  Arts  in  Education  program 
at  a  level  of  $1 1  million.   This  request  would  allow  the  Department  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  support  for  the  Kennedy  Center  and  Very  Special  Arts,  while  using  the  additional 
$2  million  for  national  leadership  activities  in  arts  education. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  arts  are  essential  to  a  well-rounded  education  and  that 
they  can  serve  as  a  motivating  force  to  help  all  students,  including  (and  often  especially) 
members  of  at-risk  groups,  learn  to  high  standards.    Recent  studies  sponsored  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  confirm  that  strong  arts  programs  in  schools  can  increase 
motivation  to  learn,  improve  multicultural  understanding,  help  develop  higher-order  thinking 
skills,  enhance  general  learning  achievement,  and  foster  connections  to  the  broader 
community.   Yet,  too  often,  the  arts  are  a  neglected  subject  that  forms  an  easy  target  for 
budget  cuts  in  schools.    For  example,  the  National  Commission  on  Education  Statistics 
notes  that  only  58  percent  of  our  Nation's  schools  have  full-  or  part-time  elementary  arts 
teachers,  and  no  State  requires  a  sequenced  arts  curriculum  over  the  course  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  for  all  students. 

In  1 995,  the  Department's  arts  in  education  leadership  activities  will  build  on  current  efforts 
such  as  the  Administration's  proposal  to  include  the  arts  as  one  of  the  core  academic 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  National  Education  Goal  focusing  on  student  achievement,  and 
the  Department's  support  for  the  development  of  national  arts  education  standards.  The 
Department  is  also  collaborating  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  to  ensure 
that  activities  will  build  on  the  strengths  of  both  agencies.   The  Department  will  continue  to 
coordinate  its  programs  with  the  NEA  to  ensure  that  arts  education  activities  undertaken  by 
the  two  agencies  are  complementary. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Very  Specials  Arts 
Total  funds  available 

Festivals 

State-initiated  projects 
National  programs  implemented 
Participants 
Persons  trained 
District/local  sites 

$3,968,000 

560 
328 
184 
1 ,347,000 
91,00 
934 

$4,968,000 

600 
335 
210 

1 ,406,000 

90,000 

935 

$4,968,000 

600 
335 
210 

1,406,000 

90,000 

935 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTT  PROGRAMS 
Arts  in  education 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts 


'otal  funds  available 

$2,976,000 

$3,976,000 

$3,976,000 

Performances  for  Young  People 

87,000 

97,000 

97,000 

Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

2,544,000 

2,600,000 

2,600,000 

Festivals  and  Special  Projects 

3,441 ,000 

3,400,000 

3,400,000 

Internship  programs 

60 

45 

45 

Professional  Development  Opportunities 

for  Teachers 

1,600 

1,200 

1,200 

Performance  Plus 

10,700 

11,000 

1 1 ,000 

NSO  American  Residency 

18,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Model  Community  Outreach  Initiatives 

4,175 

9,117 

9,117 

National  Arts  Education  Information 

Network 

100 

65,000 

65,000 

American  College  Theater  Festival: 

Students 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Teachers 

2,500 

3,000 

3,000 

Audience 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

Participating  productions 

846 

950 

950 

Arts  Centers  and  Schools 

State-initiated  programs  200  300  300 

Teachers  served  5,576  9,000  9,000 

Teams  served  38  38  38 

Federal  Activities 

Number  of  awards  —  —  20 

Average  grant  —  —  $100,000 
Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  —  —  $80,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTT  PROGRAMS 


Law-related  education 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Section  1565) 


1995  Authorization:   O' 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


$5,952,000  0  -$5,952,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994.   No  new  authorizing  legislation  Is 
proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  equip  nonlawyers  with  knowledge  and  skills  pertaining  to 
the  law,  the  legal  process,  the  legal  system,  and  the  fundamental  principles  and  values  on 
which  these  are  based.   Competitive  grants  are  awarded  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1 990 $4,938,000 

1991  5,855,000 

1992 6,000,000 

1993 5,952,000 

1994  5,952,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  is  not  proposing  this  program  for  reauthorization;  therefore,  no  funding  is 
requested  for  1 995. 

Since  the  early  1980's,  this  program  has  promoted  the  institutionalization  of  law-related 
education  programs  in  schools.   During  this  time,  programs  have  been  developed,  teachers 
trained,  and  programs  successfully  institutionalized  throughout  the  country.   Additionally,  a 
number  of  grants  have  been  repeat  awards  to  the  same  projects  by  the  same  grantees. 
These  grantees  should  now  be  able  to  continue  without  further  Federal  assistance.    It  is 
therefore  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a  discretionary  program  focused  exclusively  on  law- 
related  education. 

Even  without  this  program,  the  Department  will  continue  its  efforts  to  improve  students' 
understanding  of  their  civic  responsibilities  and  increase  their  respect  for  the  law  by  ensuring 
that  civic  education  is  integrated  into  the  everyday  school  curriculum.    In  1 992,  the 
Department  awarded  a  grant  to  the  Center  for  Civic  Education  to  develop  standards  for  what 
all  students  should  know  about  civics  and  government.    It  is  anticipated  that  these  standards 
will  be  adopted  by  many  States  and  local  districts,  thereby  promoting  understanding  of  the 
law  and  of  legal  principles. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 
Law-related  education 

In  addition,  the  Department's  Safe  and  Drug-free  Schools  programs  will  continue  to  address 
one  of  the  problems  that  occurs  when  students  lack  respect  for  the  law:   the  increasing 
incidence  of  violence  in  our  Nation's  schools.   The  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  programs 
would  promote  the  development  of  comprehensive  strategies,  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
the  law-enforcement  community  and  other  local  organizations,  to  keep  our  schools  safe  and 
free  of  drugs  and  violence.  These  programs  will  help  students  recognize  the  importance  of 
understanding  of,  and  respect  for,  the  law. 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  funding  for  Law-Related  Education  is  also  consistent  with  the 
National  Performance  Review  recommendation  to  eliminate  programs  that  are  duplicative  of 
other  programs,  have  already  achieved  their  purpose,  or  are  more  appropriately  funded 
through  non-Federal  sources. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Amount  for  New  Awards  $789,000  $3,573,000  0 

Number  of  New  Awards  6  24  0 

Average  New  Award  $132,000  $149,000  0 

Amount  for  Continuation  Awards  $5,163,000  $2,309,000  0 

Number  of  Continuation  Awards  31  12  0 

Average  Continuation  Award  $167,000  $192,000  0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0^  $70,000  0 


^  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTT  PROGRAMS 


Christa  McAuliffe  fellowships 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  V,  Part  C.  Subpart  2) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1,964,000  $2,104,000  +$140,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowship  program  provides  fellowships  to  outstanding  teachers  for 
projects  to  improve  education  through  sabbaticals  for  study,  research,  or  academic 
improvement;  consultation  with  or  assistance  to  other  school  districts  or  private  schools; 
development  of  special  innovative  programs;  development  of  partnerships  between  schools 
and  the  business  community;  development  of  programs  that  utilize  new  technologies  to  help 
students  learn;  and  expansion  or  replication  of  model  staff  development  programs.    Public  or 
private  elementary  or  secondary  school  teachers  who  have  been  employed  as  teachers  for 
8  or  more  years  receive  fellowships,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  their  regular  monthly  salary, 
for  up  to  1 2  months.   A  fellow  may  not  receive  an  award  for  2  consecutive  years  and  must, 
unless  excused  by  the  Secretary  for  extraordinary  reasons,  return  to  a  teaching  position  in 
his  or  her  current  school  district  for  at  least  2  years  following  the  completion  of  the 
fellowship. 

Christa  McAuliffe  fellows  in  each  State  are  selected  by  a  seven-member  statewide  panel. 
The  panels  establish  operating  procedures  for  the  fellowship  process,  disseminate 
information  and  application  materials,  and  consult  with  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
evaluation  of  applications  from  teachers. 

The  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  1  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  activities  that  foster 
communication  among  fellows,  including  written  correspondence,  meetings,  and  training 
sessions,  and  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  exemplary  fellowship 
projects.  The  Secretary  may  also  reserve  up  to  $1  million  between  1 993  and  1 997  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  program.   The  remaining  funds  are  distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
school-aged  population. 

Each  State  educational  agency  may  use  up  to  3  percent  of  its  allocation  for  program 
administration,  and  must  use  the  remaining  funds  for  individual  fellowships.   The  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  States'  allocations  to  ensure  that  each  State  receives  sufficient  funds  to 
support  at  least  one  fellowship.    Based  on  the  current  funding  level,  the  Secretary  has 
adjusted  the  States'  allocations  so  that  no  State  receives  less  than  1 03  percent  of  its 
average  public  school  teacher  salary.   This  allocation  permits  all  States  to  use 
up  to  3  percent  of  their  awards  for  administrative  costs,  and  also  provides  all  States  with,  at 
a  minimum,  their  full  average  teacher  salary  for  fellowships. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMEMT  PROGRAMS 
Christa  McAuliffe  fellowships 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $1,932,000 

1 991  1 ,954,000 

1 992 2,000,000 

1993 1,964,000 

1994  1,964,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $2,104,000  for  the  Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowship 
program.    Of  that  amount,  $1 ,964,000,  the  same  as  the  1 994  appropriation,  would  be  used 
for  State  grants.   The  $140,000  increase  would  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  for  national 
dissemination  activities  and  for  the  congressionally  mandated  evaluation  of  the  program. 
The  evaluation  will  examine  the  activities  of  fellowship  recipients  and  the  implementation  of 
the  program  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels,  and  address  issues  such  as: 

o    The  types  of  projects  developed  and  implemented  by  fellowship  recipients  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  linked  to  the  National  Education  Goals; 

o    The  fellowship  and  post-fellowship  activities  of  recipients,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
stipend  is  adequate  to  support  such  activities; 

o    The  role  of  the  States  in  disseminating  materials  and  strategies  developed  by  the 
fellows;  and 

o    Barriers  to  the  program's  effectiveness,  the  dissemination  and  adoption  of  materials 
produced  by  fellows,  and  ways  of  improving  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Funding  at  the  requested  level  will  allow  this  program  to  continue  promoting  educational 
quality  and  achievement  by  rewarding  excellence  in  teaching;  encouraging  outstanding 
teachers  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  opportunities  available  through  short-term 
inservice  programs,  and  to  pursue  special  projects  that  can  improve  the  education  of 
students;  and  disseminating  information  on  exemplary  fellowship  projects. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Amount  for  State  grants 
National  dissemination 
Evaluation 

$1,964,000 
0 
0 

$1,964,000 
0 
0 

$1 ,964,000 

20,000 

120,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTT  PROGRAMS 


Magnet  schcxjis  assistance 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  III) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$107,985,000  $120,000,000  +$12,015,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1 994;  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  program  provides  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
establish  and  operate  magnet  schools  that  are  part  of  a  court-ordered  or  federally  approved 
desegregation  plan  to  eliminate,  reduce,  or  prevent  minority  group  isolation  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.    Magnet  schools  offer  special  curricula  designed  to  attract 
substantial  numbers  of  students  from  different  social,  economic,  ethnic,  and  racial 
backgrounds. 

Grants  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.   Grantees  receive  2-year  awards,  and  may 
receive  no  more  than  $4  million  annually.   Grants  are  used  to  support  courses  of  instruction 
within  magnet  schools  that  will  substantially  strengthen  students'  knowledge  of  academic  or 
vocational  subjects.    Funds  may  be  used  for  planning  and  promotional  activities,  teachers' 
salaries,  and  the  acquisition  of  books,  materials,  and  equipment  (including  computers). 
Local  educational  agencies  that  receive  assistance  may  not  use  funds  for  consultants, 
transportation,  or  activities  that  do  not  augment  academic  improvement.    Expenditures  for 
planning  are  limited  to  no  more  than  1 0  percent  of  a  grant  in  any  fiscal  year. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would: 

o   Allow  funds  to  be  used  for  programs  that  benefit  all  the  students  in  the  school  building 
where  a  magnet  program  is  located.  This  will  help  reduce  minority  isolation  and 
ensure  that  the  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  program  serves  all  types  of  students,  not 
just  an  elite. 

o    Place  a  priority  on  schools  that  provide  entrance  to  students  based  on  a  lottery,  rather 
than  academic  examination. 

o    Give  priority  to  programs  that  develop  new  magnet  schools  and  innovative  educational 
approaches. 

o    Promote  development  of  local  capacity  to  continue  projects  after  Federal  funding 
ceases. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 
Magnet  schools  assistance 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows; 

1990 $113,189,000 

1991  109,975,000 

1992 110,000,000 

1993 107,985,000 

1994 107,985,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Department  is  requesting  $120  million  for  Magnet  Schools  Assistance,  an 
increase  of  $12  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation.    In  fiscal  year  1993,  the 
Department  funded  approximately  one-third  of  the  applications  submitted  to  the  program. 
Additional  funds  would  allow  the  Department  to  fund  more  high-quality  projects. 

The  changes  in  the  program  recommended  in  the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal 
would  increase  the  impact  of  the  additional  resources,  making  the  expanded  program  more 
effective  at  reducing  minority  isolation  and  increasing  the  achievement  of  at-risk  students. 

With  their  special  curricula,  magnet  schools  support  attainment  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  by  helping  to  increase  the  high  school  graduation  rate  and  strengthen  students' 
knowledge  of  the  core  subjects.   This  program  also  complements  the  proposed  Charter 
Schools  program,  serving  as  an  additional  means  of  fostering  education  reform  by  increasing 
choice  among  public  schools. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  applications 
Number  of  awards 
Largest  grant  award 
Smallest  grant  award 

Number  of  awards 

over  $3,000,000 
Number  of  awards  between 

$500,000  and  $3,000,000 
Number  of  awards  under 

$500,000 

Evaluation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 


153 

57 

$3,600,000 

$287,000 

57 
57 

$3,600,000 
$287,000 

160 

64 

$4,000,000 

$200,000 

11 

11 

12 

45 

45 

51 

1 

1 

1 

$453,000 

0 

0 

0' 

0 

$60,000 

'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  accounL 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 


Education  for  homeless  children  and  youth 

(Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  Tttle  VII,  Subtitle  B) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$25,470,000  $30,000,000  +$4,530,000 

'  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1 994;  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

As  currently  authorized,  the  Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program  provides 
assistance  to  States,  Outlying  Areas,  and  the  BIA  to:    (1 )  establish  or  designate  an  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Education  of  Homeless  Children  and  Youth;  (2)  develop  and  carry  out  a  State 
plan  for  the  education  of  homeless  children;  and  (3)  carry  out  other  activities  to  ensure  that 
all  homeless  children  in  the  State  have  access  to  a  free  appropriate  public  education.   In 
addition,  States  and  local  educational  agencies:    (1)  provide  activities  for  and  services  to 
homeless  children  and  youth  that  enable  them  to  enroll  in,  attend,  and  achieve  success  in 
school  and  (2)  develop  and  implement  programs  for  school  personnel  to  heighten 
awareness  of  specific  problems  of  homeless  children  and  youth. 

Each  State  receives  an  allocation  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  receive  under  part  A  of  Chapter  1  of  Title  1  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.   However,  no  State  receives  less  than  $50,000,  and  0.1  percent  of 
the  appropriation  is  allocated  to  the  Outlying  Areas.   The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve 
up  to  1  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  the  BIA.    Each  State  may  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of 
its  allocation,  or  an  amount  equal  to  its  1990  allocation,  whichever  is  greater,  to  conduct 
authorized  State-level  activities.   States  must  use  the  remaining  funds  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  facilitating  the  enrollment,  attendance,  and  success  of  homeless 
children  and  youths  in  school. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  is  intended  to  enable  this  program  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  major  barriers  that  homeless  children  face  in  enrolling  and 
succeeding  in  school.   The  reauthorization  bill  would  make  necessary  improvements  to  the 
program  that  address  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  transporting  homeless  children  to  school, 
services  to  preschool  children  as  well  as  youth,  and  the  goal  of  helping  homeless  students 
achieve  to  the  same  high  standards  as  other  students.    More  specifically,  the  bill  would: 

o    Facilitate  access  of  homeless  children  to  Title  1  services; 

o    Require  that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  children  receive  transportation  to  and  from  school, 
at  no  cost  to  them; 

o    Encourage  extension  of  program  services  to  preschool  children; 
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o    Require  school  districts  to  honor  the  request  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  enroll  his  or 
her  homeless  child  in  a  particular  school,  unless  the  district  has  a  compelling  reason 
for  not  honoring  the  request; 

o    Require  all  districts  in  which  homeless  children  reside  or  attend  school  to  designate  a 
liaison  for  the  homeless; 

o    Eliminate  the  percentage  requirements  for  primary  and  related  services; 

o    Clarify  that  the  Secretary  may  use  program  funds  for  evaluation  and  dissemination 
activities;  and 

o    Change  the  small-State  minimum  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

This  is  a  fonward-funded  program.    Funds  become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  appropriated  and  remain  available  through  September  30  of  the 
following  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $7,404,000 

1991  7,313,000 

1992 25,000,000 

1993 24,800,000 

1994  25,470,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Administration  requests  $30  million  for  the  Education  for  Homeless  Children 
and  Youth  program,  an  increase  of  $4.5  million  over  the  1 994  appropriation.   The  proposed 
increase  is  an  embodiment  of  the  Administration's  commitment,  as  enunciated  by  the 
President's  recent  Executive  Order,  to  ending  the  cycle  of  homelessness. 

Addressing  the  needs  of  at-risk  populations  has  always  been  a  primary  concern  of  the 
Department;  and  homeless  children  and  youth,  including  runaways,  are  among  the  most 
vulnerable  of  at-risk  groups.   Since  the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would 
expand  the  scope  of  the  program  (to  include  expensive  transportation  services  and  to 
encourage  support  for  preschool-aged  children),  an  increase  in  funding  is  warranted.   The 
extra  funds  would  further  the  goal  of  enabling  homeless  children  to  achieve  to  the  same 
standards  expected  of  all  children  and,  concerning  the  preschool-aged  children,  help  achieve 
the  National  Education  Goal  of  having  all  children  prepared  for  school  and  ready  to  learn. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Amount  available  for  States 
Amount  available  for 

$24,275,000 

$25,195,000 

$29,720,000 

Outlying  Areas 
Amount  available  for  BIA  Schools 

25,000 
50.000 

25,000 
50,000 

30,000 
50,000 

Average  State  award 
Amount  retained  at  State  level^ 

467,000 
4,785,000 

485,000 
4,785,000 

567,000 
4,785,000 

Evaluation  and  dissemination  450,000  200.000  200.000 

States  may  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of  their  allocations,  or  the  amount  received  by  the  State  in 
fiscal  year  1 990,  whichever  is  greater.  These  numbers  assume  each  State  reserves  the  amount 
received  in  fiscal  year  1 990  for  State  activrties. 
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Women's  educational  equity 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1 965,  Title  IV,  Part  A) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1,984,000  $5,000,000  +$3,016,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994;  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  (WEEA)  program  was  enacted  in  1974  to  promote 
educational  equity  for  girls  and  women,  including  those  who  suffer  multiple  discrimination 
based  on  gender  and  on  race,  ethnicity,  national  origin,  disability,  or  age,  and  to  provide 
funds  to  help  educational  agencies  and  institutions  meet  the  requirements  of  Title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

Under  current  law,  the  statute  authorizes  model  projects  of  national,  statewide,  or  general 
significance,  and,  if  the  appropriation  exceeds  $4.5  million,  2-year  matching  grants  for 
projects  of  local  significance.  The  Administration's  reauthorization  would  restructure  the 
program  to  give  priority  to  support  for  local  implementation  of  gender-equity  policies  and 
practices.   Authorized  activities  would  include  those  designed  to: 

o    Prevent  sexual  harassment; 

o    Train  teachers,  other  school  staff,  and  school  administrators  in  gender-equitable 
instructional  techniques; 

o    Increase  opportunities  for  women  and  girls  in  non-traditional  fields  through  leadership 
training  and  school-to-work  transition  programs;  and 

o    Help  pregnant  and  parenting  teens  remain  in  school,  graduate,  and  prepare  their 
children  for  preschool. 

The  program  would  also  continue  to  support  the  development,  evaluation,  and  dissemination 
of  instructional  and  other  materials,  as  well  as  research,  development,  and  demonstrations 
designed  to  advance  gender  equity. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $2,098,000 

1 991  1 ,995,000 

1992 500,000 

1993  1,984,000 

1 994  1 ,984,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Administration  proposes  to  fund  WEEA  at  $5  million,  about  $3  million  more 
than  the  1994  appropriation,  in  support  of  the  high  priority  the  Administration  places  on 
equitable  access  to  educational  opportunities  for  all  our  Nation's  students. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1 972,  women  and  girls  have 
made  major  strides  in  educational  achievement  and  in  their  ability  to  avail  themselves  of 
educational  opportunities.    Because  of  funding  provided  under  the  WEEA  program,  there  are 
now  many  more  curricula,  training,  and  other  educational  materials  concerning  educational 
equity  for  women  and  girls  available  for  dissemination. 

However,  significant  gender  inequities  still  exist  in  teaching  and  learning  practices.    For 
example: 

o    Sexual  harassment  is  a  significant  problem  in  schools,  undermining  their  ability  to 
provide  a  safe  and  equitable  learning  or  workplace  environment; 

o    Studies  have  found  that  girls  receive  significantly  less  attention  from  classroom 

teachers  than  boys,  and  girls  of  color  have  less  interaction  with  teachers  than  do  other 
girls; 

o    Educational  materials  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  the  experiences,  achievements,  or 
concerns  of  women; 

o    Girls  do  not  take  as  many  mathematics  and  science  courses  as  boys,  they  lose 

confidence  in  their  mathematics  and  science  ability  as  they  move  through  adolescence, 
there  are  few  women  role  models  in  the  sciences,  and  women  continue  to  be 
concentrated  in  low-paying,  traditionally  female  jobs  that  do  not  require  mathematics 
and  science  skills;  and 

o    Pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  are  at  high  risk  for  dropping  out  of  school,  and 
existing  dropout  prevention  programs  do  not  adequately  address  this  population. 

While  the  WEEA  program  has  helped  educators  research,  create,  and  obtain  materials  on 
gender-equitable  teaching  practices,  funding  limitations  have  required  the  program  to  focus 
more  on  producing  such  tools  than  on  providing  the  training  and  support  teachers  need  in 
order  to  use  them.   The  increase  requested  would  help  support  an  expansion  of  the 
program  to  include  more  implementation  and  institutionalization  of  gender-equitable 
practices,  and  thereby  help  teachers  provide  high-quality,  challenging  learning  experiences 
to  all  students. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


Project  grant  funding 
Number  of  projects 

Publishing  center  contract 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 


$1 ,462,000 
20 

$1,430,000 
22 

$4,330,000 
35 

$522,000 

$500,000 

$525,000 

0^ 

$54,000 

$1 45,000 
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Training  and  advisory  services 
(Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$21 ,606,000  $21 ,606,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  supports  efforts  to  achieve  the  intent  of  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Right  Act  by  aiding 
educators  in  preparing,  adopting,  and  implementing  plans  for  further  desegregation  of  public 
schools.   Grants  are  awarded  to  civil  rights  units  within  State  educational  agencies  and  to 
regional  desegregation  assistance  centers  (DACs)  located  in  each  of  the  1 0  Department  of 
Education  regions.   The  grantees  provide  similar  services  to  school  districts;  however.  State 
educational  agencies  are  expected  to  take  the  lead,  while  DACs  supplement  and  support 
State  efforts. 

Each  State  educational  agency  applicant  must  demonstrate  leadership  in  facilitating 
desegregation;  have  access  to  its  chief  state  school  officer;  have  a  plan  to  inform  local 
educational  agencies  of  the  assistance  available;  be  familiar  with  the  desegregation-related 
needs  and  problems  of  the  State's  local  educational  agencies  and  be  able  to  provide 
assistance  to  meet  those  needs;  have  a  plan  for  coordination  with  other  desegregation 
programs  in  the  State;  and  provide  a  plan  of  operation  for  the  proposed  project.   State 
educational  agencies  that  meet  these  requirements  receive  non-competitive  grant  awards  for 
up  to  3  years. 

In  selecting  DAC  grantees,  the  Department  evaluates  the  applicant's  mission  and  strategy, 
organizational  capability,  plan  of  operation,  quality  of  key  personnel,  budget  and  cost 
effectiveness,  evaluation  plan,  and  adequacy  of  resources.   Grantees  are  selected  every 
3  years  on  a  competitive  basis.    Funds  appropriated  and  awarded  for  1  fiscal  year  are 
generally  used  to  support  activities  carried  out  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $21,451,000 

1991  21,329,000 

1992 22,000,000 

1993 21,606,000 

1994 21,606,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  awards: 
SEAs 
DACs 

Funding: 
SEAs 
DACs 

Average  award: 
SEAs 
DACs 


53 
10 

53 
10 

53 
10 

114,206,000 
$7,400,000 

$14,206,000 
$7,400,000 

$14,206,000 
$7,400,000 

$268,000 
$740,000 

$268,000 
$740,000 

$268,000 
$740,000 
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Dropout  prevention  demonstrations 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  VI,  Parts  A  and  C) 

1995  Authorization:    0^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$37,730,000  0  -$37,730,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994.   No  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Dropout  Prevention  Demonstration  program  is  to  provide  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies,  community-based  organizations,  and  educational  partnerships  to 
support  demonstration  projects  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  who  do  not  complete 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  $2  million  of  each  year's  appropriation  for  a  national 
evaluation  of  the  program.  The  remaining  funds  are  used  for  grants  to  individual  projects. 
By  statute,  25  percent  of  the  amount  available  for  project  grants  must  be  allocated  to  LEAs 
enrolling  at  least  1 00,000  students,  40  percent  to  LEAs  with  between  20,000  and  1 00,000 
students,  30  percent  to  LEAs  with  fewer  than  20,000  students,  and  5  percent  to  community- 
based  organizations  (CBOs).   Of  the  funds  allocated  to  each  category  of  LEA,  between 
25  percent  and  50  percent  must  go  to  partnerships  of  LEAs,  private  businesses,  CBOs,  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  entities.    Not  less  than  30  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  grants  in  each  fiscal  year  must  be  used  for  activities  relating  to  dropout  prevention;  and 
not  less  than  30  percent  must  be  used  for  reentry  programs.    Federal  funds  account  for 
90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  project  for  the  first  year  and  75  percent  for  the  second  and 
subsequent  years. 

In  selecting  grantees,  the  Secretary  must  give  priority  to  projects  that  show  replication  or 
expansion  of  successful  programs  and  involve  very  high  numbers  or  percentages  of  school 
dropouts.   Special  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  projects  that  will  emphasize  early 
intervention  services  and  parental  involvement. 

In  1991,  the  Department  began  a  4-year,  controlled  demonstration  to  test  and  evaluate, 
under  rigorous  methodological  conditions,  the  effect  of  promising  strategies  in  dropout 
prevention  and  reentry.  Approximately  25  percent  of  funding  to  this  cohort  of  grantees  is 
supporting  comprehensive  dropout  prevention  and  recovery  models  that  focus  on 
restructuring  and  reform  within  school  clusters  (that  is,  a  high  school  and  its  feeder 
elementary  and  middle  schools).   Another  65  percent  supports  model  programs  that  involve 
comprehensive  targeted  sen/ices  for  at-risk  youth.   The  remaining  10  percent  is  being  used 
for  field-initiated  approaches  that  othenwise  are  consistent  with  the  authorizing  statute.    In 
1992,  the  Department  made  a  small  number  of  3-year  awards  under  a  new  competition. 
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The  Department  spends  approximately  $2  million  per  year  for  the  evaluation  of  the  program. 
The  descriptive  portion  of  the  evaluation  involves  collection  of  data  from  all  projects  on: 
(1)  students  being  served,  including  socioeconomic  background  and  attendance, 
achievement,  and  retention  data;  (2)  sen/ices  provided  and  the  cost  of  providing  those 
services;  (3)  extent  of  involvement  of  parents,  businesses,  and  community  groups; 
(4)  coordination  with  other  agencies;  (5)  staff  training  and  qualifications;  and  (6)  status  of 
program  implementation.   The  outcome  component  of  the  evaluation  is  designed  to  assess 
the  effects  of  the  program  on  a  smaller  number  of  grantees.    Methodology  for  the  outcome 
evaluation  varies  depending  on  the  type  of  project. 

Field-inrtiated  projects  and  projects  that  target  services  on  at-risk  youth  are  being  evaluated 
through  the  establishment  of  control  groups  using  random  assignment  or  through  the 
selection  of  matched  comparison  groups.    Projects  that  restructure  a  cluster  of  schools  are 
being  evaluated  using  a  trend  analysis  methodology,  w^hich  incorporates  a  comparison  of 
education  outcomes  prior  to  implementing  the  model  with  those  measures  following  the 
restructuring  and  reform.   The  data  will  be  collected  from  both  the  project  schools  and  either 
all  other  schools  in  the  district  (for  small  districts)  or  a  set  of  similar  schools  (in  large 
districts).   The  evaluation  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  January  1996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $19,945,000 

1991  34,064,000 

1992 40,000,000 

1993 37,530,000 

1994 37,730,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  funds  are  requested  for  dropout  prevention  demonstrations  in  1995,  and  this  program 
would  not  be  continued  under  the  Administration's  elementary  and  secondary  education 
reauthorization  proposal.   The  fiscal  year  1 994  appropriation  will  support  the  final  year  of  the 
implementation  and  evaluation  of  dropout  prevention  demonstrations  projects  under  this 
program.   After  1 994,  these  projects  will  have  achieved  their  purpose  of  testing  strategies 
that  States  and  school  districts  can  use  to  combat  the  dropout  problem.    Effective  strategies 
identified  by  these  projects  can  then  be  adopted  by  LEAs  under  Title  I,  which  will,  under  the 
Department's  reauthorization  proposal,  target  more  funding  on  middle  and  high  schools. 
This  proposal  is  also  consistent  with  the  National  Performance  Review  recommendation  to 
eliminate  programs  that  are  duplicative  of  other  programs,  have  already  achieved  their 
purpose,  or  are  more  appropriately  funded  through  non-Federal  resources. 
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IMPAUI  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Total: 
Amount  for  project  awards 
Number  of  projects 
Average  award 
Evaluation  study 

$35,730,000 
85 

$420,000 
$1 .800.000 

$35,730,000 

85 

$420,000 

$2,000,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 

LEAs  with  1 00,000  or  more 

students: 
Total  funds  available 
Amount  for  LEA  awards 
Number  of  LEA  grants 
Amount  for  partnerships 
Number  of  partnerships 
Average  award 

$8,932,000 
$4,466,000 

8 
$4,466,000 

7 
$595,000 

$8,932,000 
$4,466,000 

8 
$4,466,000 

7 
$595,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

LEAs  with  20,000-99,000 

students: 
Total  funds  available 
Amount  for  LEA  awards 
Number  of  LEA  grants 
Amount  for  partnerships 
Number  of  partnerships 
Average  award 

$14,292,000 

$7.921 .000 

16 

$6,371,000 

16 

$447,000 

$14,292,000 

$7,921,000 

16 

$6,371,000 

16 

$447,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

LEAs  with  fewer  than  20,000 

students: 
Total  funds  available 
Amount  for  LEA  awards 
Number  of  LEA  grants 
Amount  for  partnerships 
Number  of  partnerships 
Average  award 

$10,719,000 

$5,438,000 

18 

$5.281 .000 

12 

$357,000 

$10,719,000 

$5,438,000 

18 

$5,281 .000 

12 

$357,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Community-based  organizations: 
Total  funds  available 
Number  of  grants 
Average  award 

$1,787,000 

8 

$223,000 

$1 ,787.000 

8 

$223,000 

0 
0 
0 
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General  assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Section  4101) 

1995  Authorization:    0^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1 .227,000  0  -$1 ,227,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994.   No  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  this  program,  an  award  is  made  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to  be  used  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.   The  authorizing  legislation  is  very  broad,  limiting  use  of  the  funds  only 
to  "general  assistance  to  improve  public  education."  The  education  department  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  used  these  funds  primarily  to  construct,  renovate,  and  maintain  classroom  and 
other  educational  facilities,  and  to  remove  asbestos  and  perform  additional  repairs  in  public 
education  facilities. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $4,391,000 

1991  4,366,000 

1 992  4,500,000 

1993  2,455,000 

1 994  1 ,227,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  funds  are  requested  in  1 995  for  General  Assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  complete  the 
phase-out  of  this  program.   This  termination  is  consistent  with  1 993  and  1 994  appropriations 
that  began  a  phase-out  of  funding,  and  with  fiscal  year  1994  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  report  language  agreeing  with  the  Administration's  position  that  the  program  is 
no  longer  necessary.    It  is  also  consistent  with  the  National  Performance  Review 
recommendation  to  eliminate  programs  that  are  duplicative  of  other  programs,  have  already 
achieved  their  purpose,  or  are  more  appropriately  funded  through  non-Federal  sources. 

The  General  Assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands  program  was  established  in  1 978  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  increasing  public  school  enrollment  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  1970s. 
Public  school  enrollment  in  the  Virgin  Islands  stabilized  in  the  early  1 980s,  and  the  program 
has  long  achieved  its  purpose.    Furthermore,  under  the  1 995  request,  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
also  receive  more  than  $17.5  million  under  the  consolidated  grant  authority  from  formula 
grant  programs  such  as  Trtle  I,  Eisenhower  Professional  Development,  Safe  and  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities,  Special  Education,  and  several  other  programs  in  fulfillment  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  education  in  the  Virgin  Islands.    For  these  reasons,  the 
Administration  has  not  proposed  funding  for  this  program  or  that  the  program  be 
reauthorized. 
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Ellender  fellowships 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  C) 


1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$3,294,000 

0 

-$3,294,000 

929.000 
4,223,000 

0 
0 

-929.000 
-4,223,000 

1995  Authorization:   o' 
Budget  Authority: 


Program  for  students 

and  teachers 
Program  for  older 

Americans  and 

recent  immigrants 
Total 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  Septemtier  30,  1 994.   No  new  authorizing  legislation  is 
proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program,  administered  by  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.,  provides 
fellowships  to  students  from  low-income  families  and  their  teachers  to  enable  them  to 
participate  with  other  students  and  teachers  (who  pay  their  own  tuition  and  travel  costs)  in 
the  Close  Up  program.    Participating  students  and  their  teachers  spend  one  week  in 
Washington  attending  seminars  on  government  and  current  events  and  meeting  with  leaders 
from  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Government.    Close  Up  also  sponsors  similar 
programs  for  increasing  the  understanding  of  the  Federal  Government  of  older  Americans 
and  recent  immigrants. 

This  is  a  forward-funded  program.    Funds  become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  appropriated  and  remain  available  through  September  30  of  the 
following  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $3,703,000 

1991    4,101,000 

1992 4,300,000 

1993    4,223,000 

1994    4,223,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  1995  CHANGE 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Ellender  Fellowships  program,  which  is  not  proposed  for 
reauthorization.   The  Administration's  proposal  reflects  two  conclusions:   first,  the  program 
does  not  have  the  desired  impact;  and  second,  supporting  this  program  is  not  an 
appropriate  Federal  responsibility. 
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in  response  to  a  request  from  Congress,  the  Department  sponsored  an  independent 
evaluation  of  this  program  in  1992.   The  evaluation  noted  that,  although  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  has  been  the  recipient  of  ever-increasing  amounts  of  Federal  funds,  these  funds 
have  not  been  used  for  an  expansion  of  services;  instead,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
fellowships  has  steadily  increased  while  Close  Up's  privately  donated  funds  have  gone  to  its 
other  programs.    In  addition,  the  study  found  that,  despite  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to 
support  the  attendance  of  economically  disadvantaged  students  in  Close  Up  programs,  the 
majority  of  funds  in  the  program  support  participation  of  teachers,  many  of  whom  return  to 
Washington  for  multiple  visits.    For  fiscal  year  1994,  Congress  responded  to  the  evaluation 
findings  by  providing  Close  Up  with  funding  for  its  programs  only  if  Close  Up  met  two 
conditions:    (1)  no  Federal  resources  may  be  used  to  support  teachers  and  administrators; 
and  (2)  Close  Up  must  match  Federal  funds  at  a  level  no  less  than  the  previous  year's  in 
fiscal  year  1 994  and  on  a  1 :2  basis  in  fiscal  year  1 995. 

The  Administration  believes  that  there  is  no  continuing  Federal  role  in  supporting  this 
program.   The  study  identified  several  other  organizations  that  support  activities  virtually 
identical  to  those  of  the  Close  Up  Foundation  and  do  so  without  Federal  assistance.    Close 
Up  also  receives  a  considerable  amount  of  support  from  private  and  community  sources;    it 
should  be  able  to  continue  its  programs  with  non-Federal  funds. 

This  proposal  is  also  consistent  with  the  National  Performance  Review  recommendation  to 
eliminate  programs  that  are  more  appropriately  funded  through  non-Federal  sources. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Program  for  Students 

and  teachers: 

Total  Federal  share 

$3,505,000 

$3,294,000 

0 

Total  participants 

22,500 

22,400 

22,400 

Total  number  of  fellowships 

4,900 

4,500 

4,500 

Average  cost  of  fellowships 

$796 

$822 

$848 

Federal  share  per  fellowship 

$716 

$739 

0 

Program  for  older  Americans 

and  recent  immigrants: 

Total  Federal  share 

$718,000 

$929,000 

0 

Total  participants 

2,900 

3,000 

3,000 

Total  number  of  fellowships 

1,360 

1,720 

1,720 

Average  cost  of  fellowships 

$671 

$685 

$702 

Federal  share  per  fellowship 

$528 

$540 

0 
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Follow  through 

(Follow  Through  Act) 

1 995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$8,478,000  0  -$8,478,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  principal  goal  of  Follow  Through  is  to  develop  knowledge  about  various  educational 
practices  that  can  assist  low-income  children  in  the  early  elementary  grades  in  developing  to 
their  full  potential.  The  intent  is  to  sustain  the  gains  made  by  preschool  children  through 
Head  Start  and  similar  programs.   Awards  are  made  to  local  projects,  to  "sponsors"  of  these 
projects,  and  for  research. 

o    Local  project  grants  are  made  to  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  for  direct 

compensatory  education  programs  and  services  to  children  from  low-income  families  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  three. 

o    Sponsor  grants  are  made  to  universities  or  research  organizations  that  have  developed 
specific  models  for  early  childhood  education  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
LEA  projects  to  implement,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  their  models. 

o    Research  grants  are  made  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  (including  sponsors)  to  develop  Follow  Through  models. 

The  statute  requires  that  70  percent  of  funds  be  used  for  direct  services  and  30  percent  for 
research  and  technical  assistance,  which  may  include  the  development  of  new  models.    In 
addition,  the  Department  is  required  to  give  priority  to  LEAs  carrying  out  Chapter  1 
schoolwide  projects  and  that  have  high  concentrations  of  children  previously  enrolled  in 
Head  Start  or  other  compensatory  preschool  programs.   At  least  $100,000  must  be  spent 
annually  to  disseminate  information  on  Follow  Through  projects  through  the  National 
Diffusion  Network. 

Grant  competitions  were  held  in  1 991  and  1 992;  1 993  and  1 994  funds  are  being  used  for 
non-competing  continuation  awards  for  3-  and  4-year  projects. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $7,171,000 

1991  7,265,000 

1 992 8,632,000 

1 993 8,478,000 

1 994 8,478,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  funds  are  requested  for  Follow  Through  in  1995.   This  program,  begun  In  1967,  was 
intended  as  a  short-term  experimental  program  to  design  and  disseminate  outstanding 
models  of  compensatory  education  for  low-income  children.   Outstanding  models  have  been 
developed,  refined,  and  disseminated  for  over  25  years.   The  reauthorized  Title  I  grants  to 
LEAs  program  is  the  more  appropriate  funding  source  for  enabling  State  educational 
agencies  and  LEAs  throughout  the  country  to  implement  services  to  disadvantaged 
elementary  school  children,  including  those  who  have  participated  in  preschool  programs.    In 
addition,  the  proposed  program  of  technical  assistance  for  improving  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  programs  will  help  bring  about  improvements  in  teaching  and 
learning  and  help  to  provide  all  children  opportunities  to  achieve  to  challenging  standards. 
This  funding  proposal  is  also  consistent  with  the  National  Performance  Review 
recommendation  to  eliminate  programs  that  are  duplicative  of  other  programs,  have  already 
achieved  their  purpose,  or  are  more  appropriately  funded  through  non-Federal  sources. 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


Amount  for  grant  awards: 

LEA  projects  $6,243,000  $6,323,000  0 

Sponsors  2,055,000  2,055,000  0 

Research  80.000             0  _0 

Total  8,378,000  8,378,000  0 

Number  of  grant  awards 

LEA  projects  34  34  0 

Sponsors  13  13  0 

Research  _2  0  0 

Total  49  47  0 

Amount  for  dissemination  $100,000  $100,000  0 
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Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 

(Public  Law  100-297.  Title  IV) 

1995  Authorization:   O' 


Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Family-based  centers 
Model  curriculum 
Gifted  and  talented 
Higher  education 
Special  education 
Total 

$5,000,000 
50,000 
1.000.000 
1.174.000 
1 .000.000 
8,224,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 

_Q 

0 

-$5,000,000 
-50,000 
-1 ,000,000 
-1,174,000 
-1 .000.000 
-8,224,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994. 

No  new 

authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Title  IV  of  the  Hawkins-Stafford  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Improvement 
Amendments  authorizes  five  programs  dealing  exclusively  with  the  education  of  Native 
Hawaiians. 

Family-Based  Education  Centers  -  Grants  are  awarded  to  Native  Hawaiian  organizations  to 
establish  a  minimum  of  1 1  centers  whose  activities  are  to  include  parent-infant  programs, 
preschool  programs,  research  and  development,  and  a  follow-up  and  assessment  program. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1 989,  funds  have  been  awarded  to  the  Kamehameha 
Schools/Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Estate  and  to  Aha  Punana  Leo.  Inc. 

Native  Hawaiian  Model  Curriculum  Implementation  Project  -  The  statute  directs  the 
Department  to  make  grants  to  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  Hawaii  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Estate,  and  the  State  of  Hawaii 
for  specific  activities  associated  with  implementing,  in  public  schools,  an  elementary  school 
curriculum  developed  by  the  Kamehameha  Elementary  Demonstration  School.   Since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  1 989,  funds  have  been  awarded  to  the  Kamehameha 
Schools/Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Estate,  the  only  applicant. 

Gifted  and  Talented  Demonstration  Proaram  -  The  statute  directs  that  funds  be  awarded  to 
the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo  to  establish  a  Native  Hawaiian  gifted  and  talented  center  at 
the  University"  and  to  operate  demonstration  projects  for  gifted  and  talented  Native  Hawaiian 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students. 

Higher  Education  Demonstration  Proorams  -  The  statute  directs  the  Department  to  award 
funds  to  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Estate  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  fellowships  for  Native  Hawaiian  students  and  for  related  support  services. 
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Special  Education  Program  -  The  statute  directs  that  funds  be  awarded  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  or  to  Native  Hawaiian  organizations  for  special  education  projects  for  Native  Hawaiian 
students  with  disabilities.   All  of  the  funds  for  this  program  have  been  awarded  to  the  Hawaii 
State  educational  agency,  the  only  applicant. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $6,419,000 

1991  6,366,000 

1 992 6,400,000 

1993 6,448,000 

1994 8,224,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  no  funds  for  these  programs  in  1 995.   This  proposal  is  consistent 
with  the  National  Performance  Review  recommendation  to  eliminate  programs  that  are 
duplicative  of  other  programs  or  are  more  appropriately  funded  through  non-Federal 
sources. 

Native  Hawaiians,  to  the  extent  that  they  meet  eligibility  criteria  that  are  applied  to  all  citizens, 
are  already  eligible  for  Department  of  Education-funded  services,  including  student  financial 
aid,  that  duplicate  many  of  the  activities  in  these  programs.    For  example,  under  the 
1995  request,  the  State  of  Hawaii  will  receive  formula  grants  from  such  programs  as  Title  I, 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development,  Special  Education  State  Grants,  and  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  State  Grants,  and  from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Service  for 
preschool  services  through  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  grant.   The  amount  of 
each  State  grant  awarded  to  Hawaii  is  computed  taking  into  account  all  students  in  the 
State,  including  Native  Hawaiians,  who  are  eligible  for  the  services.    Organizations  and  public 
agencies  in  Hawaii  would  also  eligible  to  apply  for  competitive  grants  under  such  programs 
as  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Education,  Special  Education  Special  Purpose  Funds,  Even 
Start,  Higher  Education  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  and  other  Federal 
programs  serving  elementary  and  secondary,  postsecondary,  preschool,  gifted  and  talented, 
and  disabled  students.   These  programs  consider,  on  an  equitable  basis,  applications  for 
programs  serving  various  ethnic  and  racial  groups  as  well  as  programs  that  provide  sen/ices 
to  more  than  one  group  in  an  integrated  setting. 

The  Department  is  also  concerned  that  several  other  provisions  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
involve  activities  or  roles  that  are  inappropriate  for  the  Federal  Department  of  Education,  e.g., 
that  funds  for  the  most  part  must  be  awarded  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  to  specified 
grantees,  and  that  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  ensure  that  a  particular  curriculum  is  adopted 
by  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.    For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Administration  has  not 
requested  funding  for  this  program  or  that  the  program  be  reauthorized. 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Family-based  centers 
Number  of  grants 
Number  of  centers 

$3,472,000 

2 

21 

$5,000,000 

2 

21 

Model  Curriculum 
Number  of  grants 

$416,000 

1 

$50,000 
1 

Gifted  and  talented 
Number  of  grants 

$992,000 

1 

$1 ,000,000 

1 

Higher  Education 
Number  of  grants 
Undergraduate  fellowships 
Graduate  fellowships 

$1,152,000 

1 

100 

60 

$1,174,000 

1 

100 

60 

Special  education 
Number  of  grants 

$416,000 
1 

$1 ,000,000 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
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Foreign  languages  assistance 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1 965,  Title  II,  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:  0^ 
Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$10,912,000  0  -$10,912,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1 994.   No  new  authorizing  legislation  is 
proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Foreign  Languages  Assistance  program  provides  assistance  to  State  educational 
agencies  (SEAs)  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages 
deemed  critical  to  the  economic  and  security  interests  of  the  United  States.   Each  SEA  is 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  for  model  programs  in  any  of  five  critical  foreign  languages: 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Russian,  Arabic,  and  Korean.    However,  if  a  State  can  satisfactorily 
demonstrate  that  it  lacks  the  capability  to  fund  projects  in  any  of  those  five  languages,  and 
would  thus  be  unable  to  participate  in  the  program,  the  Secretary  may  grant  a  waiver 
allowing  the  State  to  support  projects  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  alternate  languages: 
French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 

A  50  percent  matching  requirement  must  be  met  from  non-Federal  public  or  private  sources 
at  either  the  State  or  local  level.  If  sufficient  hardship  is  demonstrated,  the  Secretary  may 
issue  a  waiver  for  the  matching  requirement.    Local  projects  are  selected  competitively  at  the 
State  level. 

This  is  a  forward-funded  program.    Funds  are  available  for  obligation  from  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  are  appropriated  through  September  30  of  the  following  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1 990   0 

1991  $4,880,000 

1992 10,000,000 

1993  10,912,000 

1994 10,912,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  is  not  proposing  this  program  for  reauthorization  and  therefore  requests  no 
funding  in  1995.   Although  instruction  in  foreign  languages  is  an  important  part  of  a  well- 
rounded  education,  and  should  be  supported  by  State  and  local  funding,  this  program  as 
authorized  is  poorly  structured  to  advance  foreign  language  education  in  the  schools.   The 
size  of  the  1 994  appropriation,  which  would  allow  for  an  average  State  award  of  $208,000,  is 
insufficient  to  support  a  formula  grant  program,  especially  one  with  the  ambitious  goals  and 
the  broad  scope  of  this  authority. 

In  early  1 993,  the  Department  made  a  major  commitment  to  the  reform  of  elementary  and 
secondary-level  foreign  language  teaching  in  the  U.S.  through  a  grant  under  the  Fund  for  the 
improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching  for  the  development  of  voluntary  national 
foreign  language  education  standards.    In  addition,  the  Administration  has  proposed, 
through  the  Goals  2000  legislation,  to  add  foreign  languages  as  one  of  the  critical  academic 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  National  Education  Goal  that  "All  students  will  demonstrate 
competency  in  challenging  subject  matter  including.. ..foreign  languages." 

The  Administration  believes  it  would  be  more  cost-effective  to  support  national  leadership 
activities  in  foreign  languages  under  the  proposed  expanded  authority  for  the  Fund  for 
Improvement  in  Education.   Such  activities  could  include:    research  on  foreign  languages 
education;  development  of,  and  dissemination  of  information  about,  foreign  languages 
education  programs;  development  of  model  foreign  languages  assessments  based  on  high 
standards;  support  for  State  efforts  to  develop  and  implement  curriculum  frameworks  for 
foreign  languages  education;  development  of  model  preservice  and  inservice  educator 
professional  development  programs  in  foreign  languages  education;  and  collaborative 
activities  with  other  agencies. 

This  proposal  is  also  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Performance 
Review. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Amount  for  States 
Total 

Average  Award 
Minimum  Award 
Largest  Award 

Amount  For  Outlying  Areas 


$10,803,000         $10,803,000 


208,000 

54,000 

1 ,243,000 

1 09,000 


208,000 

54,000 

1 ,256,000 

109,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 


Training  in  early  childhood  education  and  violence  counseling 
(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  V,  Part  F,  Section  596) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$14,000,000  $14,000,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  demonstration  program  is  to  enable  institutions  of  higher  education 
(IHEs)  to  establish  innovative  programs  to  recruit  and  train  students  for  careers  in:    (1)  early 
childhood  development  and  care  and,  (2)  counseling  of  young  children  from  birth  to  6  years 
of  age  w/ho  have  been  affected  by  violence,  and  of  the  adults  working  with  these  children. 

The  legislation  authorizing  this  program  requires  each  IHE  applying  for  funding  to  submit  a 
comprehensive  plan  describing  how  it  proposes  to  recruit  students  and  ensure  employment 
of  those  trained  through  the  program.   Grants  are  to  be  awarded  for  3-  to  5-year  projects; 
no  award  in  any  single  year  may  be  less  than  $500,000  nor  more  than  $1  million.    Finally, 
the  Secretary  of  Education  is  required  to  establish  an  absolute  priority  for  institutions  that  will 
prepare  students  for  work  in  economically  disadvantaged  areas  and  will  focus  their 
recruitment,  retention  and  training  efforts  on  disadvantaged  students. 

Funds  for  this  program  support  a  variety  of  activities  such  as  the  development  of  an  early 
childhood  personnel  preparation  program,  the  development  of  coursework  and  materials  on 
violence  counseling,  and  the  allocation  of  stipends  to  students  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  to  participate  in  early  childhood  and  violence  counseling  training  programs. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    ''' 

(1) 


1991  

1992 '^> 

1993 $4,960,000 

1994 14,000,000 


^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1 993. 
RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 
No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  requested  for  this  activity. 
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SCHCX)L  IMPROVEMENTT  PROGRAMS 
Training  in  earty  childhood  education  and  violence  counseling 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  awards: 

New  awards  7 

Continuation  awards  _0 

Total  7 

Average  size  of  award  $708,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0^ 

^  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 


12 

0 

7 
19 

19 
19 

$733,000 

$737,000 

$77,000 

0 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMEm"  PROGRAMS 


Charter  schools 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 



$15,000,000 

+$1 5,000,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act,  the  purpose  of  the  Charter  Schools  program  will 
be  to  stimulate  comprehensive  education  reform  by  supporting  the  development  of  charter 
schools,  created  by  teachers,  parents,  and  other  members  of  the  community,  that  provide 
enhanced  parental  choice  and  are  exempt  from  certain  local.  State,  and  Federal  regulations. 
Under  the  program.  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  in  partnership  with  local 
"developers,"  could  apply  for  a  single  grant  of  up  to  three  years  to  support  the  design  and 
initial  implementation  of  model  charter  schools.   Clusters  of  schools  -  for  instance,  a  high 
school  with  its  feeder  elementary  and  middle  schools  or  an  entire  school  district-could  also 
apply. 

Each  charter  school  would  operate  within  the  public  school  system  but  would  be  given 
freedom  from  specified  Federal,  State,  and  local  regulations.    In  return  for  this  increased 
flexibility,  charter  schools  would  be  required  to  develop  specific  plans  to  enable  all  students 
to  meet  challenging  State  performance  standards.    Each  charter  school  application  would  be 
signed  by  the  State  to  indicate  the  State's  willingness  to  waive  its  regulations. 

Up  to  10  percent  of  program  funds  would  be  reserved  at  the  Federal  level  for  technical 
assistance  and  for  an  evaluation,  the  first  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  charter  schools 
strategy. 

RATlOfMALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $15  million  for  the  first  year  of  the  Charter  Schools  program. 
A  central  tenet  of  the  Administration,  as  expressed  in  the  National  Performance  Review,  is 
performance-based  management-freeing  employees,  program  grantees,  and  others  from 
restrictions  and  regulations  in  return  for  accountability  for  results.   This  theme  is  echoed  in 
the  Charter  Schools  proposal,  which  would  serve  as  a  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
replacing  rules-based  governance  with  goal-based  accountability. 

Currently,  six  States  have  passed  legislation  approving  charter  schools.   The  Administration's 
request  would  allow  for  the  support  of  an  estimated  50-75  charter  schools  that  would  serve 
as  models  for  schools  in  these  and  other  States.    In  addition,  this  program  could  motivate 
more  States  to  adopt  legislation  that  supports  charter  schools. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTT  PROGRAMS 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

Technical  assistance/evaluation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 


50-75 

$200,000- 
$300,000 

$1,500,000 
$70,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 


Technical  assistance  for  improving  ESEA  programs 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization;   To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

ESEA  technical  assistance  consolidation  —  $70,000,000  +$70,000,000 

Chapter  1  technical  assistance  centers  $5,113,000^  —  -5,113,000 
Chapter  1  rural  technical  assistance 

centers  4,960,000^  •  —  -4,960,000 
Chapter  1  migrant  program  coordination 

centers  2,735,000^  —  -2,735,000 

Drug-free  schools  regional  centers  15,595,000^  —  -15,595,000 
Indian  education  technical  assistance 

centers  3,815,000^  —  -3,815,000 
Bilingual  education  multifunctional 

resource  centers  1 1 ,024,000*  —  -1 1 ,024,000 
Bilingual  education  evaluation  assistance 

centers  1,700,000"  —  -1,700,000 

National  Diffusion  Network  14,582,000^         :::  -1 4.582.000 

Total  59,524,000  70,000,000  -1-10,476,000 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  in  the  Compensatory  Education  for  the 
Disadvantaged  account. 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  under  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  in  the 
School  Improvement  Programs  account. 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  in  the  Indian  Education  account. 


"  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  in  the  Bilingual  and  Immigrant  Education 
ount. 

^  Adjusted  for  com| 
Improvement  account 


account. 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  in  the  Education  Research,  Statistics,  and 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Administration's  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  reauthorization 
proposal  would  consolidate  the  programs  listed  above  into  a  program  of  1 0  comprehensive 
regional  technical  assistance  centers,  one  in  each  of  the  1 0  Federal  regions  of  the  country. 
These  centers  would  provide  services  to  States,  local  educational  agencies,  schools,  and 
other  recipients  of  funds  under  the  ESEA  to  assist  them  in:    (>)  administering  and 
implementing  ESEA  programs  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  State  and  local  education 
reform  plans;  and  (2)  coordinating  these  programs  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
education  activities,  so  that  all  students  are  provided  opportunities  to  achieve  to  challenging 
standards. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTT  PROGRAMS 
Technical  assistance  for  improving  ESEA  programs 

Each  new  center  would  be  required  to: 

o  Maintain  staff  expertise  in  instruction,  curriculum  improvement,  school  reform  for 
children  in  high-poverty  areas,  migratory  children,  and  neglected  and  delinquent 
children,  and  the  substantive  aspects  of  Title  I  of  the  ESEA; 

o    Maintain  staff  expertise  in  professional  development  of  teachers,  principals,  and  other 
school  personnel  to  help  students  meet  challenging  State  standards; 

o    Maintain  staff  expertise  in  safe  and  drug-free  schools,  bilingual  education,  Indian 
education,  educational  applications  of  technology,  parent  improvement  and 
participation,  and  the  reform  of  schools  and  school  systems;  and 

o    Ensure  that  technical  assistance  staff  have  sufficient  training,  knowledge,  and  expertise 
in  how  to  integrate  and  coordinate  ESEA  programs  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  and  reforms. 

The  proposal  would  also  authorize  a  new  national  computer-based  technical  assistance 
network  to  provide  information,  including  legal  and  regulatory  information,  and  technical 
guidance  and  information  about  the  best  educational  practices. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  proposes  to  fund  this  new  consolidated  technical  assistance  effort  at 
$70  million  in  1 995,  an  increase  of  $1 0.5  million  (1 8  percent)  over  the  1 994  appropriation  for 
comparable  activities. 

High-quality,  comprehensive  technical  assistance  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
Administration's  overall  strategy,  through  the  ESEA  reauthorization,  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  teaching  and  learning  and  to  provide  all  children  opportunities  to  achieve  to 
challenging  standards.   Current  technical  assistance  efforts  are  fragmented  and  categorical 
in  nature,  and  thus  fail  to  address  adequately  the  needs  of  States  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  help  in  integrating  the  various  ESEA  programs,  as  well  as  State  and  local 
programs  and  other  education  reform  efforts,  into  a  coherent  reform  and  improvement 
strategy. 

States,  local  educational  agencies,  and  schools  serving  students  with  special  needs,  such  as 
students  with  limited  English  proficiency,  also  have  great  need  for  comprehensive  technical 
assistance  in  order  to  use  funds  under  the  ESEA  to  provide  such  students  with  opportunities 
to  learn  to  challenging  standards.   The  proposed  consolidated  technical  assistance  effort 
would  provide  "one-stop  shopping"  to  help  States,  local  educational  agencies,  participating 
colleges  and  universities,  and  schools  integrate  Federal,  State,  and  local  education  programs 
in  ways  that  contribute  to  improving  schools  and  entire  school  systems,  and  would  use 
technology  more  creatively  and  effectively  as  a  means  of  providing  information  and 
assistance  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMEm-  PROGRAMS 
Technical  assistance  for  improving  ESEA  programs 


To  ensure  a  smooth  transition  to  the  new  centers,  which  will  require  substantial  planning  to 
implement,  a  portion  of  the  request  may  be  used  to  fund  planning  grants  for  the 
development  of  the  new  centers  while  the  existing  centers  phase  out. 

The  requested  amount,  combined  with  the  proposed  improvements  resulting  from 
consolidation,  will  enhance  the  Federal  investment  in  all  applicable  ESEA  programs  and 
contribute  to  a  comprehensive  approach  to  education  reform  as  envisioned  and  begun  in 
the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


ESEA  technical  assistance  consolidation: 
1 0  regional  centers  —  —  $68,000,000 

Computer-based  network  —  —  1 ,900,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  —  —  1 00,000 

Chapter  1  technical  assistance  centers: 
Number  of  centers  6  6 

Chapter  1  rural  technical  assistance  centers: 
Number  of  centers  10  10 

Chapter  1  migrant  program  coordination  centers: 
Number  of  centers  3  3 

Drug-free  schools  regional  centers: 
Number  of  centers  5  5 

Indian  education  technical  assistance  centers: 
Number  of  centers  6  6 

Bilingual  education  multifunctional  resource  centers: 
Number  of  centers  16  16 

Bilingual  education  evaluation  assistance  centers: 
Number  of  centers  2  2 

National  diffusion  network: 
Number  of  grants  1 50  1 46  — 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would  allow  the  Department  to  continue  the 
antecedent  centers  as  necessary  to  avoid  termination  costs  and  to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  to  the 
new  centers.  Consequently,  in  addition  to  the  new  centers,  some  of  these  centers  may  tx  funded  in 
1995. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENfT  PROGRAMS 


School  finance  equalization  assistance 

(Proposed  legislation) 


1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 



$8,000,CX)0 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

+$8,000,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

A  new  effort  included  in  the  Administration's  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
reauthorization  proposal,  the  School  Finance  Equalization  Assistance  program  would  be 
designed  to  help  address  barriers  to  equal  education  opportunity  caused  by  disparities  in 
education  resources  among  rich  and  poor  school  districts.    Under  this  program,  the 
Department  would  promote  greater  equity  in  the  distribution  of  financial  resources  among 
school  districts  through: 

o    Research  and  data  analysis  on  methods  to  achieve  greater  equity  in  the  distribution  of 
education  resources  and  opportunities; 

o    Development  and  dissemination  of  models  and  materials  to  help  States  construct  more 
equitable  school  funding  systems;  and 

o    Grants  and  contracts  for  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

RATIONALE  FOR  1995  REQUEST 

For  1 995,  the  Administration  requests  $8  million  to  initiate  the  School  Finance  Equalization 
Assistance  program.    Disparities  in  education  resources  among  rich  and  poor  school  districts 
have  been  a  longstanding  barrier  to  equal  education  opportunity.   As  a  result,  since  1 989, 
7  State  courts  have  ruled  their  States'  systems  unconstitutional  due  to  funding  inequities; 
and  school  finance  litigation  is  pending  in  a  dozen  States.    For  example,  Texas  is  currently 
struggling  to  develop  a  school  finance  system  that  the  courts  will  consider  constitutional  and 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  all  school  districts. 

In  addition,  continuing  disparities  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education  resources  across 
school  districts  have  aroused  concern  about  the  potential  effectiveness  of  Title  I  and  other 
Federal  programs  for  closing  the  achievement  gap  between  high-  and  low-poverty  schools. 
Where  State  school  finance  systems  are  inequitable,  the  Federal  funds,  such  as  Title  1,  may 
simply  buy  services  and  resources  in  poor  districts  that  wealthier  districts  routinely  provide  to 
all  students  through  State  and  local  funds. 

The  proposed  funding  for  fiscal  year  1995  would  allow  the  Department  to  begin  an  effort  to 
assist  States  in  addressing  inequities  in  funding.    Of  the  amount  requested,  an  estimated 
$50,000  would  be  used  for  peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards. 
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Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants 


state  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro, 
for  1994 


1994  Estimate 
for  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas    

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Georgia    

Hawaii   

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Karisas 

Kentucky    

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York    

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island    

South  Carolina    

South  Dakota    

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia  .  .  . 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa 

Northern  Marianas  .... 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands    

Patau 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

TOTAL 


$12,696,467 

3,731,800 

10,823,050 

7,533,490 

83,228,343 

8,599,464 

6,912,924 

3,731,800 

31,715,071 

18,498,321 

3,731,800 

3,731 ,800 

32,874,203 

13,727,832 

6,865,955 

6,395,341 

12,058,678 

17,026,745 

3,731,800 

11,061,081 

13,791,147 

29,771,563 

11,043,372 

10,872,364 

13,670,043 

3,731,800 

4,083,604 

3,731,800 

3,731,800 

18,158,304 

5,737,034 

56.524,650 

15,850,793 

3,731 ,800 

31,336,451 

9,267,991 

7,643,792 

31,606,128 

3.731,800 

10,032,273 

3,731,800 

13,403,552 

59,108,196 

5,362,765 

3,731 ,800 

13,924,806 

12,429,311 

6,100,520 

13,777^24 

3.731,800 

3,731,800 

20,401,950 

614,618 

350,218 

1,433,930 

1,181,390 

179,844 

1.880.000 

752.000,000 
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Chapter  2  State  and  Local  Programs 


state  or  1993  Appro.  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

Outlying  Area  for  1994  for  1995  for  1996 


Alabama $6,996,581  $5,858,819  0 

Alaska    2,160.854  1,633,145  0 

Arizona 6,311,349  5,475,623  0 

Arkansas     4,1 1 1 ,393  3,451 ,092  0 

Califomia    49,715,400  42,625,974  0 

Colorado    5,644,149  4,874,588  0 

Connecticut    4.742,528  4,009,759  0 

Delaware    2,160,854  1,833,145  0 

Florida 18.780,773  16,289,746  0 

Georgia    11,261.250  9.566,543  0 

Hawaii    2.160,854  1,833,145  0 

Idaho 2,160.854  1.833,145  0 

Illinois     19.024,210  16.042,008  0 

Indiana 9.557,186  7,952.213  0 

Iowa 4,796,625  4,076,355  0 

Kansas 4,363,847  3,696,992  0 

Kentucky    6,320,365  5,316,081  0 

Louisiana 8,060,494  6,762,372  0 

Maine 2,160.854  1,833,145  0 

Maryland    7.438.376  6,351 ,854  0 

Massachusetts 8.484,256  7,156,503  0 

Michigan    15.949.682  13,440.669  0 

Minnesota 7.663,781  6,558.006  0 

Mississippi    4.940,885  4,105,507  0 

Missouri 8,673,597  7,326,499  0 

Montana 2.160,854  1,833,145  0 

Nebraska    2.840.107  2,410,936  0 

Nevada    2,160,854  1,833,145  0 

New  Hampshire 2,160,854  1,833,145  0 

New  Jersey 11,522,720  9,715,602  0 

New  Mexico    2,939,285  2,527,062  0 

New  York    27,301,094  23,017.822  0 

North  Carolina 10.449.791  8.820,514  0 

North  Dakota 2.160.854  1,833,145  0 

Ohio 18.248.816  15,266.791  0 

Oklahoma 5.563,003  4,712.213  0 

Oregon 4.868.755  4.182.443  0 

Pennsylvania 18.158.654  15,295.739  0 

Rhode  Island    2,160.854  1,833,145  0 

South  Carolina    6,013,814  5,060.278  0 

South  Dakota    2,160,854  1,833,145  0 

Tennessee    7,952,300  6,726.103  0 

Texas 31.664.941  26.981.394  0 

Utah 4.210,571  3,597,591  0 

Vermont 2,160,854  1,833,145  0 

Virginia 9,710,461  8,238,712  0 

Washington 8,412,127  7.265.626  0 

West  Virginia 2.975,350  2,483,699  0 

Wisconsin 8,565,402  7.306.128  0 

Wyoming    2.160,854  1,833,145  0 

District  of  Columbia 2.160,854  1,833,145  0 

Puerto  Rico 7.685,005  6,419,015  0 

American  Samoa 542,224  469,317  0 

Northern  Marianas 308,967  267.423  0 

Guam 1^65,032  1,094,935  0 

Virgin  Islands    1,042,237  902,097  0 

Palau 158.661  137,327  0 

TOTAL 435.488,000  369,500,000  0 
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Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  State  Grants 


state  or 
Outlying  Area 


1 993  Appro, 
for  1994 


1994  Estimate 
tor  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alabama 

Alaska    

Ari2ona 

Arkansas    

Caltfomia    

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Georgia    

Hawaii    

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky    

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island    

South  Carolina    

South  Dakota    

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin0on 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia  .  .  . 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa 

Northern  Marianas  .... 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands    

Palau 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

TOTAL 


$4,569,717 

$4,308,970 

1.216,986 

1,241,637 

2,987,451 

3,578,429 

2,599,781 

2,524,822 

24,504,650 

26,990,452 

2,536,464 

2,828,885 

2,581,350 

2,420,000 

1,216,986 

1,241,637 

10.517,539 

10,690,123 

6,672,505 

6,402,152 

1,216,986 

1,241,637 

1,216,986 

1,241,637 

11,007,979 

10,831,220 

4,504,218 

4,554,297 

2,255,743 

2,288,755 

2,000,173 

2,116,381 

3,931,334 

3.880.703 

5,148,032 

5,576,667 

1,216,986 

1,241.637 

4,069,795 

3,871.536 

5,153,249 

4,809,745 

9,154,859 

9,566,311 

3,461,065 

3,682,560 

3.730,835 

3,623.378 

4,442,970 

4,552.349 

1,216,986 

1,241,637 

1,353,291 

1,365,635 

1,216,986 

1,241.637 

1,216,986 

1,241.637 

7,138,807 

6,557.626 

1,688,081 

1 ,887,548 

20,702,390 

19,317,253 

5,926,338 

5,546,817 

1,216,986 

1 ,241 ,637 

9,500,769 

9,998,641 

2,722,970 

3,049,754 

2,297,315 

2,495,267 

11,022,710 

10,798,914 

1,216,986 

1,241,637 

3,554,388 

3,392,981 

1,216,986 

1,241,637 

4,796.352 

4,561.250 

16,449,583 

19,233,015 

1,597,887 

1 ,767,096 

1,216,986 

1,241,637 

5,053,985 

4,841,705 

3,636,357 

4,040,983 

1,882,309 

1,992,461 

4,107,541 

4,515,801 

1.216,986 

1,241,637 

1,216,986 

1,241,637 

7,098,534 

6,483,900 

214,044 

216.279 

121,965 

124,379 

499,373 

509.255 

411,426 

419,566 

62,632 

63,871 

1.309.440 

1.335.350 

246,016,000 

250.998.000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENfT  PROGRAMS 

Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Slate  Grants 


state  or 
Outlying  Area 


Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas    

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Georgia    

Hawaii   

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico    

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island    

South  Carolina    

South  Dakota    

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia  .  .  . 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa 

Northern  Marianas  .  .  .  . 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands    

Patau 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Evaluation 

TOTAL  


1993  Appro. 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

for  1994 

for  1995 

for  1996 

$8,488,251 

$5,941,627 

$8,025,877 

2,430,289 

1,812,930 

2,359,000 

6,752,462 

5,417,037 

6,841,624 

4,919,776 

3,495,826 

4,762,180 

53,964,930 

41,907,325 

52,611.518 

5,930,888 

4,714,321 

5,436,019 

5,342.208 

3,906,110 

4,369,898 

2,427,775 

1,811,895 

2,359,000 

21,390,841 

16,128,924 

20,048,195 

13,118,042 

9.509,710 

11,693,429 

2,454,174 

1,821.770 

2,359,000 

2,465.488 

1,826,428 

2,359,000 

21,950,367 

15,975,659 

20,780,922 

10,209,505 

7,672,386 

8,677,838 

5,120,138 

3,919,033 

4,340,208 

4,616,686 

3,566,622 

4,042,716 

7.511,061 

5,382,398 

7,622,708 

9,686,080 

7,040,733 

10,763,195 

2,462,346 

1,824,318 

2,359,000 

8,395,755 

6,199,185 

6,992,093 

9,983,733 

7,120,184 

8,717,861 

18.343.871 

13,534,010 

18,819,636 

8,066.660 

6,305,037 

6,980,898 

6.395,826 

4,346,542 

6,872,798 

9.548.716 

7,176,694 

8,641,307 

2.442.860 

1,817,660 

2,359.000 

3,045.731 

2,321,515 

2.581.387 

2.460,460 

1.825,344 

2,359,000 

2,452,603 

1,821,273 

2,359,000 

13,670,817 

9,674,769 

1 1 ,478,493 

3,381.279 

2,571,560 

3,626,578 

35.410.168 

24,066,932 

35,731,189 

11.961,270 

8,660,208 

10,019,835 

2,431 ,232 

1,812,813 

2,359,000 

20,211,957 

15,109,957 

19,808,856 

6,023,347 

4,652,773 

5,858,618 

5,203,231 

4,065,556 

4,831,906 

21,362,629 

15,375,377 

20,105,755 

2,441,917 

1,816,954 

2,359,000 

6,998,288 

5,032,195 

6,341,747 

2,436,575 

1,815,484 

2,359,000 

9,330,824 

6,704,323 

8,472,849 

35,042,698 

27,177,614 

37,364,339 

4,189,873 

3,382,123 

3,389,989 

2,423,689 

1,809,980 

2,359,000 

10,753,873 

7,986,176 

8,802,352 

8,724,683 

6,973,564 

7,856,998 

3.561.074 

2,569,042 

3,856,350 

9,206.415 

7,149,500 

8,709,060 

2.423,060 

1,809,985 

2,359,000 

2,416,146 

1 ,806,642 

2,359,000 

10,980,733 

7,043,977 

12,896,779 

915,718 

701,253 

392,310 

521,789 

399,584 

223,544 

2,136,406 

1,636,053 

915,274 

1,760,149 

1,347,916 

754,078 

267.950 

205,194 

114,794 

— 

_ 

4,800,000 

— 

~- 

1.000.000 

498.565.312 

369,500,000 

480,000,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowships 


State  or 

Outlying  Area  1993                                         1994                                       1995 

Alabama $27,668 

Alaska    44,738 

Arizona 31 ,696 

Arkansas    24,319 

Callfomia    123,942 

Colorado    32,774 

Connecticut    45,122 

Delaware    36,303 

Florida 46,821 

Georgia    30,047 

Hawaii    33,517 

Idaho 26,250 

Illinois    47,428 

Indiana 33,407 

Iowa 28,816 

Kansas 30,660 

Kentucky    29,988 

Louisiana 27,027 

Maine 29,387 

Maryland    39,533 

Massachusetts 37,173 

Michigan    39,763 

Minnesota 34,120 

Mississippi    25,097 

Missouri 29,139 

Montana 27,577 

Nebraska    27,390 

Nevada    33,175 

New  Hampshire 32,21 1 

New  Jersey 39,563 

New  Mexico    26,527 

New  York 68,062 

North  Carolina 30,154 

North  Dakota 24,281 

Ohio 45,495 

Oklahoma 25,191 

Oregon 33,269 

Pennsylvania 45,270 

Rhode  Island    36,047 

South  Carolina    29,150 

South  Dakota    23,047 

Tennessee    29,095 

Texas 78,941 

Utah 26,345 

Vermont 31 ,916 

Virginia 33,206 

Washington 34,071 

West  Virginia 26,746 

Wisconsin 34.205 

Wyoming    29,858 

District  of  Columbia 40,682 

Puerto  Rico 0 

American  Samoa 13,447 

Northern  Marianas 20,475 

Guam 37,996 

Virgin  Islands    32,174 

Palau 13,859 

National  dissemination — 

Evaluation — 


TOTAL 1,964,160 
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$27,780 

$28,315 

46,001 

47,100 

32,111 

33,375 

27,882 

28,426 

105,615 

91,871 

34.064 

34,547 

48,380 

49,793 

35,584 

37,304 

40.361 

35,109 

30.394 

29,620 

35,564 

37,564 

27,124 

27,821 

39.747 

39,791 

35.026 

36,120 

30.078 

31,034 

31.653 

33,849 

31,796 

32.048 

26.897 

26,856 

31,000 

31,158 

39,890 

39,916 

38,980 

39,375 

42.735 

44,912 

35.485 

36,146 

25.098 

25,098 

29.762 

30,263 

28,418 

28,446 

28,048 

29,631 

34.873 

35,143 

34.165 

34,949 

42.258 

43,960 

27.026 

27,258 

57.031 

49,610 

29.655 

29,981 

25.230 

25,967 

37.826 

35,123 

26,099 

27,325 

35.123 

36,956 

39,876 

42,451 

37.510 

38,635 

28.910 

30,148 

23.990 

25,018 

29.480 

29,829 

66.852 

58,153 

27.129 

27.807 

34.655 

35,869 

32.607 

33,327 

35,868 

36,853 

28.187 

31,210 

36.284 

37,571 

31.338 

30,982 

39,962 

39,863 

15,904 

13,835 

13.233 

13,233 

27,566 

27,566 

35,534 

35,534 

32.329 

32,329 

12.027 

12,027 



20,000 

— 

120.000 

1,964,000 

2,104,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth 


stole  or  1993  Appro.                         1994  Estimate                         1995  Request 

Outlying  Area  for  1994  for  1995  for  1996 

Alabama $468,791  $469,735  $548,609 

Alaska    50,000  50,000  100,000 

Arizona 347,939  366,537  428.083 

Arkansas    273,456  280,497  327,596 

California    2,534,437  2,782,107  3,249,257 

Colorado    238,040  254,345  297,052 

Connecticut    214,502  198,042  231,296 

Delaware    55,952  50,844  100,000 

Florida 1,044,039  1,056,868  1.234.329 

Georgia    638,085  611,838  714,573 

Hawaii    68,070  69,474  100,000 

Idaho 76,404  80,967  100,000 

Illinois    1,089,199  1,154,854  1,348,768 

Indiana 376,142  394,013  460,172 

Iowa 183,606  190,090  222,008 

Kansas 174,685  184,098  215,010 

Kentucky    419,515  463,630  541,479 

Louisiana 662,323  707,015  825.732 

Maine 106,717  96,629  1 12,855 

Maryland    347,433  321 ,385  375,349 

Massachusetts 481,446  454,435  530,741 

Michigan    1,011,359  1,122,414  1,310,881 

Minnesota 295,470  305,640  356,961 

Mississippi 449,886  466,429  544,748 

Missouri 418,182  434,051  506,934 

Montana 91,675  97,492  113,862 

Nebraska    110,997  114,010  133,154 

Nevada    61,467  68,728  100,000 

New  Hampshire 55,260  53,979  100,000 

Now  Jersey 659,227  577,717  674,723 

New  Mexico    208,026  220,725  257,788 

New  York 2,321,826  2,307,100  2,694,491 

North  Carolina 516,755  480,396  561,060 

North  Dakota 60,654  62,974  100,000 

Ohio 974,422  1,102.581  1,287,719 

Oklahoma 293,446  312.231  364,658 

Oregon 217,920  236,670  276,410 

Pennsylvania 1,133,312  1,133,180  1,323,454 

Rhode  Island    80,408  81 ,381  100,000 

South  Carolina    338,830  340,832  398,062 

South  Dakota    72,221  72,892  100,000 

Tennessee    460,686  457,806  534,677 

Texas 2,036,1 13  2,207,561  2.578,238 

Utah 111,220  119,346  139,386 

Vermont 55,260  50,000  100,000 

Virginia 414,482  387,528  452,599 

Washington 319,526  352,123  411,249 

West  Virginia 232,054  249,036  290,852 

Wisconsin 412,217  442,933  517,307 

Wyoming    50,000  52,129  100,000 

District  of  Columbia 93,558  81,522  100,000 

Puerto  Rico 867,959  965,721  1 ,127,878 

American  Samoa 5,468  5,615  6.614 

Northern  Marianas 2,907  2,985  3,516 

Guam 5,025  5,161  6.079 

Virgin  Islands    9,436  9,691  11,414 

Palau 1.965  2,018  2,377 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 50,000  50,000  50,000 

Evaluation  and  Dissemination  ....  450,000  200.000  200.000 

TOTAL 24.800.000  25.470,000  30,000.000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Foreign  Languages  Assistance 


state  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro. 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

for  1994 

for  1995 

for  1996 

$174,892 

$172,633 

0 

54,014 

54,014 

0 

157,763 

161,342 

0 

102,772 

101,688 

0 

1,242,726 

1,255,995 

0 

141,086 

143,632 

0 

118,548 

118,149 

0 

54,014 

54,014 

0 

469,460 

479,985 

0 

281,495 

281,882 

0 

54,014 

54,014 

0 

54,014 

54,014 

0 

475,545 

472,686 

0 

238,899 

234,315 

0 

119,900 

120,112 

0 

109,082 

108,933 

0 

157,989 

156,641 

0 

201,486 

199.256 

0 

54,014 

54,014 

0 

185,935 

187,160 

0 

212,079 

210,869 

0 

398,691 

396,035 

0 

191,570 

193,234 

0 

123.506 

120,971 

0 

216.812 

215,878 

0 

54,014 

54,014 

0 

70.994 

71,039 

0 

54,014 

54,014 

0 

54,014 

54.014 

0 

288,031 

286.274 

0 

73.473 

74.461 

0 

682.440 

678,231 

0 

261.211 

259,900 

0 

54.014 

54,014 

0 

456,162 

449,844 

0 

139,057 

138,847 

0 

121,703 

123,237 

0 

453,908 

450,697 

0 

54,014 

54,014 

0 

150,326 

149,103 

0 

54,014 

54.014 

0 

198.762 

198.188 

0 

791 ,523 

795.020 

0 

105,251 

106,005 

0 

54,014 

54,014 

0 

242,730 

242,757 

0 

210,276 

214,085 

0 

74,374 

73,183 

0 

214,107 

215,278 

0 

54.014 

54,014 

0 

54.014 

54,014 

0 

192,100 

189,139 

0 

17.837 

17,837 

0 

10.164 

10,164 

0 

41.615 

41,615 

0 

34.285 

34.285 

0 

5.219 

5.219 

0 

10.912.000 

10,912,000 

0 

Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas    

Caltfomia 

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Georgia    

Hawaii    

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Ketttucky    

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada    

New  Hampshire  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  Dakota    .... 

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa  .  . 
Northern  Marianas  . 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands  .... 
Palau 

TOTAL   
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Department  of  Education 

BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  Request 

CONTTEMTB 


Page 

Appropriation  language    E-1 

Analysis  of  language  provisions  and  changes    E-2 

Amounts  available  for  obligation E-3 

Obligations  by  object E-4 

Summary  of  changes E-5 

Authorizing  legislation    E-6 

Table  of  estimates  and  appropriations E-7 

Significant  items  in  FY  1994  appropriations  reports E-8 

Summary  of  request    E-9 

Activities: 

Bilingual  education: 

Instructional  services E-1 1 

Support  services E-1 4 

Training  grants E-16 

immigrant  education    E-1 8 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

[For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  title  VII  and  part  D  of  title  IV  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  $240,155,000,  of  which  $36,431,000  shall  be 
for  training  activities  under  part  C  of  title  Vll,^  and  $38,992,000  shall  be  for  part  D  of  title  IV 
and  which  shall  become  available  on  July  1,  1994  and  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1995.]^.     (Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 


Note-This  language  is  deleted  in  its  entirety  because  new  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
proposed.   Each  language  provision  that  Is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the 
Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 


E-1 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

''[...  of  which  $36,431,000  shall  be  for 
training  activities  under  part  C  of  title  VII] 

This  language  overrides  the  statutory 
requirement  that  25  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  less  the  amount  for  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies,  be  used  for  Part  C, 
Training  and  Technical  Assistance. 

\..,  and  $38,992,000  shall  be  for  part  D  of 
title  IV  and  which  shall  become  available  on 
July  1 ,  1 994  and  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1 995.] 

This  language  makes  Immigrant  Education 
funds  available  on  a  fonward-funded  basis 
and  provides  States  and  LEAs  one 
additional  year  to  obligate  these  funds. 

Note-This  language  is  deleted  in  its  entirety  because  new  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
proposed. 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  mandated  reduction 

$227,750,000 
-2,005,000 

$240,155,000 
0 

$253,992,000 
0 

Subtotal,  current  authority 

225,745,000 

240,155,000 

253,992,000 

Comparative  transfer  to 
School  Imorovement  for: 
Technical  assistance  for 
improving  ESEA  programs 

-12,648,000 

-12,724,000 

0 

Subtotal,  comparable 
current  authority 

213,097,000 

227,431 ,000 

253,992.000 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

-52.000 

0 

0 

Total  obligations 

213,045,000 

227,431,000 

253,992,000 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 

Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Printing 

$18,000 

$18,000 

$1 8,000 

Consulting  sen/ices 

957,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,500,000 

Other  contractual  services: 

Peer  review  of  applications 

462,000 

61 0,000 

750,000 

Other  services 

1.352.000 

2,363,000 

2.482.000 

Subtotal,  other 

Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions 

Total 


1,814,000 

210.256.000 
213,045,000 


2,973,000 

223.440.000 
227,431 ,000 


3,232,000 

249.242.000 
253,992,000 


Note--Amounts  shown  in  1994  and  1995  for  consulting  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that 
may  be  classified  as  consulting  services;  these  amount  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 
Summarv  of  Chances 

1994 

$227  431  000 

1995 

253  992  000 

Net  change   +26,561 ,000 

1 994  base            Chanae  from  base 

Increases: 
Program: 


Increase  in  funding  for  Part  A, 
Instructional  Services,  to  serve  an 
estimated  additional  392,31 5  students 
under  proposed  legislation 

Increase  in  funding  for  Part  B, 
Support  Services,  to  increase  SEA 
grants  so  that  States  can  fulfill 
new  responsibilities  under  the 
reauthorization 

Increase  in  funding  for  Part  B, 
Support  Services,  to  increase 
studies  and  evaluations,  particularly 
studies  related  to  standards  for  limited 
English  proficient  students 

Increase  in  funding  for  Part  B, 
Support  Services,  to  increase  funding 
for  the  Clearinghouse 

Increase  in  funding  for  Part  B, 
Support  Services,  for  seven  additional 
Academic  Excellence  projects 

Increase  in  funding  for  Part  C,  Training 
Grants,  to  make  59  additional  training 
awards 

Subtotal,  Increase 

Net  change 


$148,572,000  +$16,428,000 


6,923,000 


2.401,000 


980,000 


4,156,000 


+  1,077,000 


+599,000 


+20,000 


+  1,344,000 


25,407,000  +7.093.000 

+26,561 ,000 
+26,561 ,000 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 


- 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1 986  Sequester 

$142,951,000 

$172,951,000 

$143,000,000 

$172,951,000 
-7,430,000 

1987 

142,951,000 

179,951,000 

138,955,000 

173,095,000 

1988 

1988  Reapprop. 

143,095,000 

198,981,000 

198,981,000 

190,504,000 
1 ,247,000 

1989 

200,504,000 

201 ,782,000 

197,009,000 

197,394.000 

1990 

204.106,000 

194.761.000 

182.586.000 

188,674,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

205,537.000 

205,000.000 

196,779.000 

198,014,000 
-2,574 

1992 

200,789,000 

249.000.000 

201.814.000 

225.407.000 

1993 

233.645.000 

231.308.000 

224.191.000 

225.745,000 

1994 

232,251 .000 

242,789.000 

232,251,000 

240.155,000 

1995 

253,992,000 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 

Significant  Hems  In  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 


Developmental  Bilingual  Education 

House:  The  Committee  expects  the  Department  to  give  high  priority  to  expansion  of 

developmental  bilingual  education  programs  that  provide  high  levels  of  proficiency  in 
English  and  a  second  language  for  all  students  while  developing  knowledge  In  content 
areas. 

Response:     The  Department  plans  to  make  $3,000,000  in  new  awards  under  the  developmental 
bilingual  activity  in  fiscal  year  1 994.   Total  funding  for  developmental  projects  will 
increase  fi-om  $6,700,000  in  1993  to  $9,700,000  in  1994. 

Bilingual  Teacher  Training 

House:  Because  the  shortage  of  trained  bilingual  teachers  seriously  hampers  the  development 

of  quality  bilingual  education  programming,  the  Committee  urges  that  teacher  training 
be  made  a  priority. 

Response:     The  Congress  provided  an  additional  $723,000  for  training  as  compared  with  the  1 993 
appropriation.   The  Department  will  expand  teacher  training  programs  by  that  amount. 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 

Sumrr^arv  of  Request 


1994 

1995 

Change 

Bilingual  education 
Instructional  seivices 
Support  services 
Training  grants 
Immigrant  education 

Total 

$148,572,000 
14,460,000 
25,407,000 
38.992.000 

227,431 ,000 

$165,000,000 
17,500,000 
32,500,000 
38.992.000 

253,992,000 

+$16,428,000 

+3,040,000 

+7,093,000 

0 

+26,561,000 

The  purpose  of  the  Bilingual  Education  program  is  to  assist  local  school  districts  in  building  their 
capacity  to  operate  high-quality  instructional  programs  for  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students. 
Such  programs  are  designed  to  help  LEP  students  meet  the  challenging  State  performance 
standards  expected  of  all  children. 

According  to  the  1990  Census,  there  were,  in  that  year,  6,323,000  children  in  the  United  States  aged 
5-17,  who  spoke  a  language  other  than  English  at  home.    Of  this  group,  3,935,000  were  reported  to 
speak  English  "very  well,"  1 ,481 ,000  spoke  English  "well,"  and  908,000  spoke  English  "not  well"  or 
"not  at  all."   Based  on  the  Department's  research  with  1980  Census  data,  the  limited  English 
proficient  student  population  includes  all  those  students  in  the  "not  well"  and  "not  at  all"  categories, 
plus  about  half  of  the  "well"  category.    Comparing  the  numbers  from  the  two  decennial  Censuses,  we 
can  estimate  that  this  population  grew  by  27  percent  between  1 980  and  1 990.   Another  study,  which 
collected  data  from  a  representative  sample  of  school  districts,  found  that  the  population  grew  by  70 
percent  between  1 984  and  1 992. 

The  current  Bilingual  Education  Act  authorizes  three  distinct  kinds  of  activities.    Under  Instructional 
Services  (Part  A),  educational  services  are  provided  to  LEP  students.    Part  B  (Support  Sen/ices) 
authorizes  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for  data  collection,  grants  for  two  evaluation 
assistance  centers,  and  contracts  for  research  and  dissemination  of  information  on  educational 
services  for  limited  English  proficient  students.   Under  Training  Grants  (Part  C),  grants  are  made  for 
In-service  and  pre-service  training  of  educational  personnel,  and  contracts  are  awarded  for  16 
multifunctional  resource  centers.   Federal  assistance  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  is  designed  to 
assist  local  schools,  States,  and  institutions  of  higher  education  to  build  their  capacity  to  operate 
programs  on  a  continuing  basis  when  Federal  assistance  is  reduced  or  no  longer  available.    Since 
the  program  began  in  1 969,  $3.2  billion  has  been  appropriated  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  Act. 

The  Immigrant  Education  program  (also  in  this  account)  currently  provides  formula  grants  to  assist 
local  schools  in  serving  recent  immigrant  students. 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

The  Administration's  improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1 993  would  reauthorize  the  programs  in  this 
account.  This  legislation  would  streamline  the  existing  programs  and  mal<e  Immigrant  Education  a 
discretionary  grant  program  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.   The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
mal<e  these  programs  a  more  effective  instrument  for  promoting  systemic  educational  reform  for 
limited  English  proficient  and  recent  immigrant  students.    For  example,  instructional  projects  would 
be  integrated  with  the  overall  school  program  and  would  be  consistent  with  State  plans  for  providing 
services  to  limited  English  proficient  students.   Furthermore,  States  would  participate  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  selecting  grantees. 

Bilingual  Education  and  Immigrant  Education  programs  address  the  National  Education  Goals 
promoting  student  achievement  and  high  school  completion.   High-quality  bilingual  programs  assist 
limited  English  proficient  students  in  learning  English,  meeting  challenging  State  periormance 
standards,  and  reducing  drop  out, rates.    Because  of  the  importance  of  these  programs  in  assisting 
States  and  local  educational  agencies  to  meet  the  National  Education  Goals  and  to  promote 
systemic  educational  reform,  the  Department  requests  $253,992,000  for  the  programs  in  this  account, 
an  increase  of  $26,561 ,000  over  the  comparable  1 994  appropriation.  This  increase  is  primarily  for 
Instructional  Sewices  under  Part  A  and  for  training  instructional  personnel  under  Part  C. 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 


Bilingual  education:    Instructional  services 
(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  VII,  Part  A) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined  ' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$148,572,000  $165,000,000  +$16,428,000 

The  appropriation  for  this  activity  is  requested  under  proposed  legislation. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  Part  A  of  the  current  law.  Federal  grants  build  local  capacity  to  provide  instructional  services 
to  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  children.   Programs  are  designed  to  teach  English,  assist  students 
in  meeting  grade  promotion  and  graduation  requirements,  and  help  these  children  enter  all-English 
educational  programs.   Under  current  law,  these  projects  are  often  remedial  in  nature  and  not  well 
integrated  with  the  overall  school  program.   Consequently,  academic  achievement  for  LEP  students 
often  lags  and  dropout  rates  for  tliese  students  remain  high. 

The  Administration's  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  would  replace  the  current  mix  of  six  different 
grant  types,  defined  in  terms  of  instructional  method,  with  three  functionally  defined  grant  categories. 
Two-year  Enhancement  Grants  would  provide  assistance  to  school  districts  to  develop  new  programs 
or  to  enhance  or  expand  existing  programs.    Comprehensive  School  Grants  would  assist  schools  to 
implement  bilingual  programs  that  serve  all  LEP  students  in  the  school  and  provide  training  for 
mainstream  teachers  as  well  as  bilingual  teachers.   Comprehensive  District  Grants  would  serve  the 
entire  LEP  population  of  the  school  district  and  provide  training  for  all  instructional  personnel  in  the 
district.   Comprehensive  School  and  District  Grants  would  be  larger  than  Enhancement  Grants  and 
would  provide  assistance  for  up  to  five  years.  The  proposed  legislation  strongly  supports  systemic 
educational  reform  for  LEP  students  in  that  it  requires  that  projects  be  consistent  with  State  plans  for 
serving  LEP  students  and  be  integrated  with  the  overall  school  program.   Projects  would  be 
designed  to  assist  LEP  students  in  meeting  the  challenging  State  performance  standards  expected  of 
all  children.   States  would  participate  in  the  selection  process,  reviewing  applications  and 
commenting  on  their  relationship  to  the  State  plan  for  serving  limited  English  proficient  students. 

In  1 992,  Part  A  programs  served  students  speaking  approximately  1 40  different  languages.   New 
grantees  are  selected  annually  through  national  competitions.   Grants  usually  support  services 
provided  in  the  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
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Bilingual  education:   Instructiona]  services 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years,  which  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability,  were  as  follow: 

1990 115,779,000 

1991  121,037,000 

1992 147,407,000 

1993 149,696,000 

1994 152,728.000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Because  of  the  program's  relationship  to  the  National  Education  Goals,  and  because  of  Its 
importance  in  promoting  systemic  educational  reform,  the  Department  requests  $1 65,000,000  for  Part 
A,  an  increase  of  $1 6,428,000  over  the  comparable  1 994  appropriation.   While  second-  and  third-year 
continuation  awards  would  be  made  to  grantees  originally  funded  under  the  antecedent  statute,  an 
estimated  $1 05,500,000  would  be  available  for  the  new  Enhancement,  Comprehensive  School,  and 
Comprehensive  District  Grants. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Enhancement  grants 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  students 

Comprehensive  school  grants 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  students 

Comprehensive  district  grants 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  students 


Activities  in  Proposed  Legislation 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


$50,000,000 

250 

250,000 

$33,000,000 

53 

110,000 

$22,500,000 

36 

225,000 
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Bilingual  education:    Instmctional  services 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Activities  Authorized  in  Current  Law 

Special  competitions: 

Math/Science 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  children 

$25,086,000 

160 

63,900 

$24,900,000 

160 

63,900 

$24,900,000 

160 

63.900 

Recent  arrivals 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  children 

$1 1 ,599,000 

77 

19,250 

$1 1 .994.000 

77 

19,250 

0 
0 
0 

Middle  schools 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  children 

$671 ,000 

4 

235 

$745,000 

4 

235 

0 
0 
0 

Transitional  programs 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  children 

$57,690,000 

411 

147,000 

$59,850,000 

426 

152,500 

$17,666,000 

125 

45.000 

Developmental  programs 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  children 

$6,717,000 

42 

10,000 

$9,650,000 

60 

14,300 

$3,000,000 

19 

4.500 

Alternative  programs 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  children 

$28,671 ,000 

255 

66,000 

$26,400,000 

234 

60,500 

$5,000,000 

44 

11,500 

Family  English  literacy 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  students 

$6,958,000 

51 

7.900 

$6,524,000 

48 

7.400 

$3,630,000 

27 

4,100 

Special  populations 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  children 

$8,200,000 

47 

9,400 

$8,059,000 

47 

9,200 

$4,854,000 

28 

5,600 

Peer  review  of  applications  for 

new  awards         $389,000 

$450,000 

$450,000 

Total  -  Budget  authority 
Total  -  Projects 
Total  -  Students 

$145,981,000 

1,047 

323,685 

$148,572,000 

1.056 

327.285 

$165,000,000 

742 

719,600 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 


Bilingual  education:   Support  services 
(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  VII,  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$14,460,000  $17,500,000  +$3,040,000 

^The  appropriation  for  this  activity  is  requested  under  proposed  legislation. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Part  B  of  the  current  Bilingual  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs) 
primarily  for  data  collection;  contracts  for  research  and  evaluation;  and  a  contract  for  a  national 
clearinghouse  to  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  information  about  programs  for  limited  English 
proficient  students. 

The  Administration's  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  would  greatly  expand  the  role  of  SEAs  in  the 
Federal  bilingual  education  program.   States  would  be  required  to  develop  comprehensive  plans  for 
serving  LEP  students  and  to  review  and  comment  on  ail  applications  from  the  State  under  Parts  A 
and  C.   The  Department  would  be  required  to  take  these  comments  into  account  in  making  awards. 
A  redesigned  studies  and  evaluation  program  would  focus  on  systemic  educational  reform  as  it 
relates  to  limited  English  proficient  students.  The  Academic  Excellence  dissemination  program, 
strengthened  through  the  use  of  a  peer  review  process,  would  be  transferred  from  Part  A  to  Part  B. 

The  Evaluation  Assistance  Centers  would  not  be  reauthorized.   Instead,  their  functions  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  1 0  broad-based  technical  assistance  centers  proposed  under  Title  II  of  the 
Administration's  reauthorized  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.    Each  of  these  centers  would 
maintain  expertise  in  such  areas  of  instruction,  curriculum,  school  reform,  educator  professional 
development,  educational  technology,  and  concerns  specific  to  ESEA  categorical  programs  such  as 
Indian  Education,  Bilingual  Education,  and  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools.   Teachers,  administrators 
and  parents  involved  with  bilingual  education  programs  would  thus  have  access  to  much  broader, 
comprehensive  assistance  than  is  available  from  the  current,  narrowly  focused  centers  operated  in 
bilingual  education  and  other  programs. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years,  which  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability,  were  as  follow: 

1990 10,838,000 

1991  11,632,000 

1992 12,000,000 

1993 10,879,000 

1994 12,004,000 
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Bilingual  education:   Support  services 


RATIONAl^  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $17,500,000  for  Part  B,  which  is  $3,040,000  more  than  the  comparable 
1 994  appropriation.   This  increase  would  allow  the  Department  to  increase  the  size  of  SEA  grants, 
commensurate  with  the  expanded  SEA  role  under  the  new  legislation.   The  increase  will  also  enable 
the  Department  to  fund  a  series  of  studies  related  to  assessing  achievement  of  limited  English 
proficient  students.   These  studies  will  support  State  efforts  to  develop  standards  for  all  students.   At 
the  request  level.  Academic  Excellence  activities  would  be  expanded  to  make  possible  the 
dissemination  of  seven  additional  instructional  and  professional  development  model  projects  selected 
through  a  peer  review  process.   The  request  would  also  provide  an  increase  for  the  Clearinghouse  to 
maintain  the  current  level  of  activity. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Grants  to  SEAs 
Number  of  projects 

$6,924,000 
53 

$6,923,000 
53 

$8,000,000 
53 

Studies  and  evaluations 

$1,373,000 

$2,401 ,000 

$3,000,000 

Clearinghouse 

$958,000 

$980,000 

$1 ,000,000 

Academic  excellence 
Number  of  projects 

$3,715,000 
18 

$4,156,000 
20 

$5,500,000 
27 

Total  -  Budget  authority 

$12,970,000 

$14,460,000 

$17,500,000 
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Bilingual  education:  Training  grants 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  VII,  Part  C) 

1 995  Authorization:  To  be  determined^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$25,407,000  $32,500,000  +$7,093,000 

The  appropriation  for  this  activity  is  requested  under  proposed  legislation. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Part  C  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  currently  authorizes  five  training  and  technical  assistance 
activities  through  grants  and  contracts.  These  activities  are  intended  to  increase  the  pool  of  trained 
teachers  and  strengthen  the  skills  of  teachers  providing  instruction  to  limited  English  proficient 
students. 

The  Administration's  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  would  link  Part  C  activities  to  the  systemic 
educational  reform  activities  of  the  State  educational  agency.   Applicants  would  be  required  to  show 
how  a  proposed  project  relates  to  State  reform  efforts,  and  States  would  participate  in  the  selection 
process. 

The  sixteen  Multifunctional  Resource  Centers  would  not  be  reauthorized.   Instead  their  functions 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  1 0  broad-based  technical  assistance  centers  proposed  under  Title  II  of 
the  Administration's  reauthorized  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years,  which  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability,  were  as  follows: 

1990 31,913,000 

1991  36,065,000 

1992 36,000,000 

1993 35,708,000 

1994 36,431,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  Part  C  Training  and  Technical  Assistance,  $32,500,000  is  requested,  an  increase  of  $7,093,000 
over  the  comparable  1 994  appropriation.  The  increase  is  requested  because  of  the  importance  of 
preservice  and  continuing  professional  development  in  reaching  the  National  Education  Goals 
relating  to  promoting  student  achievement  and  high  school  completion,  and  promoting  systemic 
educational  reform.   The  increase  would  result  in  funding  an  additional  59  projects  to  train  new 
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BIUNGUAL  EDUCATION 


Bilingual  education:   Training  grants 


teachers  and  to  improve  the  skills  of  teachers  serving  limited  English  proficient  students.     Of  the 
funds  requested,  $14,440,000  would  be  used  to  make  awards  under  the  new  legislation.   The 
balance  would  be  used  for  continuation  grants  for  projects  originally  funded  under  the  old  law. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Activities  in  Proposed  Leaislation 

IHE  grants: 
Pre-  and  In-  service 
Number  of  projects 

___ 

— 

$8,500,000 
48 

Professional  Dev.  Institutes 
Number  of  projects 

— 

— 

$1 ,500,000 
5 

SEA\LEA  grants 
Number  of  projects 

— 

— 

$6,440,000 
62 

Academic  Fellowships 
Number  of  fellows 

— 

— 

$1 ,000,000 
90 

Activities  Authorized  in  Current  Law 

Educational  personnel: 
Regular  competition 
Number  of  projects 

$11,193,000 
62 

$10,765,000 
61 

$5,850,000 
32 

Math/Science  competition 
Number  of  projects 

$4,123,000 
24 

$4,167,000 
24 

$4,060,000 
24 

Fellowships 
Number  of  fellows 

$4,948,000 
490 

$5,854,000 
500 

$4,000,000 
450 

Training  Development 
Number  of  projects 

$892,000 
3 

$893,000 
3 

— 

Training  Institutes 
Number  of  projects 

$3,455,000 
33 

$3,568,000 
33 

$1 ,000,000 
9 

Peer  review  of  applications  for 

new  awards            $73,000 

$160,000 

$150,000 

Total  -  Bduget  authority 

$24,684,000 

$25,407,000 

$32,500,000 
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Bilingual  education:   Immigrant  education 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Aa,  Title  VII,  Part  D) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$38,992,000 

$38,992,000 

0 

^The  appropriation  for  this  activity  is  requested  under  proposed  legislation. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  current  law,  the  Immigrant  Education  program  provides  grants  for  supplementary  educational 
services  and  costs  to  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  enrolling  substantial  numbers  of  recent 
immigrant  students.    Participation  is  limited  to  districts  with  at  least  500  such  students  or  where 
immigrant  children  represent  at  least  3  percent  of  the  enrollment.    However,  in  fiscal  year  1 993,  the 
appropriation  provided  only  $36  per  eligible  immigrant  student  and  one-third  of  participating  LEAs 
received  less  than  $5,000.  These  funds  were  insufficient  to  implement  high-quality  instructional 
programming. 

The  Administration's  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  would  convert  this  program  to  a  two-year 
discretionary  grant  program.   Only  school  districts  that  have  concentrations  of  recently  arrived 
immigrant  students  could  apply.   While  many  of  the  current  participants  would  no  longer  receive 
grants,  successful  applicants  would  receive  awards  sufficient  in  size  to  implement  a  quality 
instructional  program,  similar  to  the  Enhancement  Grant  activity  proposed  for  Part  A.    Projects  would 
be  consistent  with  and  promote  the  goals  in  State  and  local  systemic  educational  reform  plans. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years,  which  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability,  were  as  follow: 

1990 30,144,000 

1991  29,277,000 

1992 30,000,000 

1993 29,462,000 

1994 38,992,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  fiscal  year  1 995,  the  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  new,  two-year  discretionary  Immigrant 
Education  program  at  $38,992,000.  At  this  level,  approximately  1 80  high-quality  applications  could 
be  funded,  serving  some  97,000  students.   Under  the  new  program,  the  per-pupil  amount  would  be 
$400. 
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Bilingual  education:   immigrant  education 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Number  of  State  grantees 
Number  of  LEA  grantees 
Per  pupil  amount 
Number  of  children 
Peer  review  of  applications 

for 

new  awards 

37 

0 

$36 

798,080 

0 

37 

0 

$47 

798,080 
0 

0 

180 

$400 

97,000 

$150,000 
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Immigrant  Education  -  Distribution  of  Budget  Authority  by  State  1991-1993 


state  or 
Outlying  Area 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas    

CalHomla   

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Georgia   

Hawaii   

Idaho 

Illlnoia    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky    

Lx>uiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada    

New  Hampshire  .  . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yoric 

North  Carolina  .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  . . . 
South  Dakota    .... 

Tennessee    

Texaa  

Utah 

Vefmont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia  . 
Puaito  Rico 

Guam 

Virgin  I 

TOTAL 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$581,500 

$616,603 

$605,857 

0 

0 

0 

13,617.065 

13,415,739 

12,073,631 

68.724 

138,496 

146,747 

188,012 

189,940 

157,733 

0 

0 

0 

1,017,709 

1.282,260 

1,538,453 

163,903 

162.426 

166,187 

123,779 

121.849 

124,453 

13,928 

53.178 

71,661 

1,435,391 

1.505,726 

1.523,757 

0 

0 

0 

10,776 

a02B8 

44,374 

81,142 

84,586 

77,761 

0 

0 

0 

143,160 

130,518 

103,336 

10,947 

9,827 

11,093 

514,073 

511.286 

470,882 

738,758 

657,951 

562,279 

123,737 

139,421 

142,110 

122,459 

115.480 

125,916 

0 

0 

0 

66,618 

83.775 

64,349 

4.515 

5.972 

5,779 

0 

ii;zi4 

37^75 

0 

0 

89,568 

0 

0 

0 

906,964 

909.124 

850,733 

180,388 

207,782 

255,220 

4,755,543 

5,380,523 

5,663,242 

0 

0 

0 

13,417 

1Z331 

19,405 

60,825 

78.107 

67238 

31,222 

39.768 

45,586 

169,696 

206,895 

184,379 

180,686 

163,968 

158,196 

309,364 

305,700 

311293 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52,519 

66.204 

57.786 

1.793.780 

1,592,739 

1.994,354 

307.915 

313,985 

317,785 

0 

6204 

6.028 

462.618 

456,492 

442,453 

542.313 

522,730 

523245 

0 

0 

0 

62,997 

49,518 

38,845 

0 

0 

0 

245,387 

249,901 

150207 

126,337 

135,953 

124.846 

26.451 

35,530 

0 

0 

0 

87,356 

29.276,618 

29,999,996 

29,462.368 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  [and  title  I,  chapter  1 , 
part  D,  subpart  2  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965],'  [$3,108,702,000] 
$3.295.1 54.000.  of  which  [$2,149,686,000]  $2.353.032.000  for  section  61 1 ,  [$339,257,000] 
$367.268.000  for  section  619  [,  $253,152,000]  and  $33.000.000  for  section  686  [and 
$1 1 6,878,000  for  title  I,  chapter  1 ,  part  D,  subpart  2]  shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1 ,  [1 994]  1995,^  and  shall  remain  available  through  September  30,  [1 995:  Provided,  That 
any  State  agency  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  such  subpart  shall,  at  a  State's  discretion,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  local  educational  agency  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act:  Provided  further,  That  no  State  shall  receive  more  per  child  under 
such  subpart  than  it  received  for  fiscal  year  1 993:  Provided  further.  That  any  funds  for  such 
subpart  that  are  not  allocated  because  of  the  preceding  proviso  shall  be  available  for  carrying 
out  section  61 1  of  the  Individuals  writh  Disabilities  Education  Act]^  1996.  and  $292.125.000  for 
section  686  shall  become  available  for  obligation  on  September  30.  1 995.  and  shall  remain 
available  through  September  30. 1 996.^  (Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 


Note-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  In  the  Analysis  of  Language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


'  ...[and  title  I,  chapter  1 ,  part  D,  subpart  2  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965]... 


Explanation 


The  citation  has  been  deleted  because  the 
Administration  has  proposed  elimination  of 
the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  and  no 
funds  are,  therefore,  requested. 


2  ...[$3,108,702,000]  $3.295.154.000.  of 
which  [$2,149,686,000]  $2.353.032.000  for 
section  61 1 ,  [$339,257,000]  $367.268.000  for 
section  619  [,  $253,152,000]  and 
$33.000.000  for  section  686  [and 
$1 1 6,878,000  for  title  I,  chapter  1 ,  part  D, 
subpart  2]  shall  become  available  for 
obligation  on  July  1,  [1994]  1995... 


This  provision  specifies  the  amounts  to 
become  available  on  July  1  for  the  formula 
grants  authorized  under  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Eduction  Act.  To  reflect  the 
historical  trend  in  outlays  for  the  Grants  for 
infants  and  families  program,  the  language 
authorizes  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  that 
program  to  become  available  for  obligation 
on  July  1,  1995. 


■  ...[Provided,  That  any  State  agency  eligible 
to  receive  funds  under  such  subpart  shall,  at 
a  State's  discretion,  be  deemed  to  be  a  local 
educational  agency  for  the  purposes  of 
part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act:  Provided  further,  That  no 
State  shall  receive  more  per  child  under 
such  subpart  than  it  received  for  fiscal  year 
1 993:  Provided  further,  That  any  funds  for 
such  subpart  that  are  not  allocated  because 
of  the  preceding  proviso  shall  be  available 
for  carrying  out  section  61 1  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act] 


These  provisions  are  no  longer  necessary 
under  the  Administration's  proposal  that  the 
Chapter  1  handicapped  program  be  deleted 
and  all  children  with  disabilities  be  served 
under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  (IDEA).  The  proposed 
amendments  to  the  IDEA  supersede  the 
provisions  related  to  the  treatment  of  State 
agencies,  and  all  funds  would  be  allocated 
under  the  IDEA. 


^  ...1996.  and  $292.125.000  for  section  686 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
September  30.  1 995.  and  shall  remain 
available  through  September  30.  1 996 


The  period  of  availability  for  most  State 
grants  funds  encompasses  the  1995-96 
school  year.  This  provision  is  added  to 
authorize  the  remaining  funds  for  the  Grants 
for  infants  and  families  program  to  become 
available  for  obligation  on  September  30, 
1 995,  and  to  remain  available  through  a 
period  that  encompasses  the  1 995-96 
school  year. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Current  authority: 

Annual  appropriation  $2,989,807,000  $3,108,702,000  $3,295,154,000 

Enacted  mandated  reduction  -24.205.000        0         0 

Subtotal,  current  authority  2,965,602,000  3,108,702,000  3,295,154,000 

Permanent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from 
offsetting  collections 
from  Federal  sources: 

Grant  back  38.000 


Subtotal,  gross  budget 
authority 

2,965,640,000 

3,108,702,000 

3,295,154,000 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

8,701 ,000 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

585,752,000 

993,140,000 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

-993,140,000 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

-861 .000 

0 

0 

Total  obligations 

2,566,092,000  ' 

4,101,842,000 

3,295,154,000 

Includes  the  following  amount  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out  by  this  account;  1993  -  $38,000. 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Rent 

$2,000 

0 

0 

Consulting  services 

3,457,000 

$3,432,000 

$3,462,000 

Other  contractual  services: 

Peer  review 

870.000 

904,000 

910,000 

Purchases  of  goods  and  services  from 

Government  accounts 

188,000 

375,000 

188,000 

Research  and  development 

1 ,763,000 

773,000 

1,031,000 

Other  services                                    _ 

10.691,000 

10.751.000 

6.957,000 

Subtotal,  Other 

Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions 

Total 


13,512,000 

2.549.121.000 
2,566,092,000 


12,803,000 

4,085,607.000 
4.101,842,000 


9,086,000 

3.282.606.000 
3,295,154,000 


Note-Includes  the  following  obligation  from  permanent  authority:  $1993  -  $38,000. 
Note-Amounts  shown  in  1994  and  1995  for  consulting  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that  may  be 
classified  as  consulting  services;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1994 $3,108,702,000 

(Obligations)    (4,101 ,842,000) 

1995 3,295,154,000 

(Obligations)    (3.295.1 54.000) 

Net  change +186,452,000 

(Obligations) (-806,688,000) 


1 994  base  Chance  from  base 


Increases: 
Program: 

State  grants  -  Grants  to  States  - 
increase  to  help  States  provide  services 
to  additional  children  and  to  offset  the 
termination  of  funds  for  3-through-21 
year  olds  previously  served  under  the 
Chapter  1  handicapped  program 

State  grants  -  Preschool  grants  - 
increase  to  help  States  expand  services 
to  additional  children,  including 
25,000  3-through-5  year  olds  previously 
served  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped 
program  who  would  now  be  served  under 
the  Grants  to  States  program  and, 
therefore,  would  now  be  eligible  for 
funding  under  this  program 

State  grants  -  Grants  for  infants 
and  families  -  increase  to  help 
States  meet  the  additional  costs 
resulting  from  administering  their 
fully-implemented  statewide  systems 
of  early  intervention  programs  and  to 
offset  the  termination  of  funds  for 
infants  and  toddlers  under  the 
Chapter  1  handicapped  program 

Special  purpose  funds  -  Severe 
disabilities  -  increase  to  support  3 
additional  statewide  systems  change 
projects 


$2,149,686,000 


-(-$203,346,000 


339,257,000 


+28,01 1 ,000 


253,1 52,000  +71 ,973,000 


9,330,000 


+700,000 
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Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


1 994  base  Chance  from  base 


Special  purpose  funds  -  Secondary  and 
transitional  services  -  increase  to 
support  4  additional  joint  awards  for 
State  educational  and  rehabilitation 
agencies 

Special  purpose  funds  -  Special 
studies  -  increase  to  fund  study 
of  early  intervention  and  preschool 
services 

Special  purpose  funds  -  Parent 
training  --  increase  to  support 
outreach  and  other  services  for 
minority  parents  who  have 
been  previously  underserved 

Subtotal,  increases 


$21 ,966,000  +$2,000,000 


3,655,000 


+500,000 


12,732,000 


+800.000 


+307,330,000 


Decreases: 
Program: 

State  grants  -  Chapter  1 
handicapped  program  -  the 
Administration  has  proposed  to 
terminate  the  program,  and  merge  it 
with  the  Part  B  and  Part  H  programs 

Special  purpose  funds  -  Innovation 
and  development  -  decrease  to  free 
up  funds  for  projects  to  promote  systems 
change,  and  to  obtain  information  on 
how  well  we  are  serving  children 

Special  purpose  funds  -  Media  and 
captioning  services  -  decrease  to  free 
up  funds  for  projects  to  promote 
systems  change 

Special  purpose  funds  -  Technology 
applications  -  decrease  to  adjust  for 
fonward  funded  projects 


116,878,000  -116,878,000 


20,635,000 


18,642,000 


10,862,000 


-750,000 


-1 ,000,000 


-500,000 
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Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


Special  purpose  funds  -  Personnel 
development  -  decrease  to  free  up 
funds  for  projects  to  promote  systems 
change 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


1 994  base 


$91 ,339.000 


Change  from  base 


-$1 .750.000 

-120,878,000 

+  186,452,000 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 
Estimate 

House 

Senate 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 
1986 
1986 

Sequester 
Proposed 
Rescission 

$1,306,100,000 
-44,364,000 

$1,320,100,000 

$1,411,000,000 

$1 .41 1 .000,000 
-60.664,000 

1987 
1987 

Proposed 
Rescission 

1,303,100,000 
-288,659,000 

1 ,494,420,000 

1 ,741 ,900,000 

1.741,900,000 

1988 

1,488,181,000 

1,913,800,000 

1,966,990,000 

1,869,019,000 

1989 

1,916,882,000 

1 ,921 ,882,000 

2,008,623,000 

1 ,966,438.000 

1990 
1990 

Sequester 

2,01 3,827,000 

2,063,827,000 

2,083,776,000 

2,083.776.000 
-28,521,000 

1991 
1991 

Sequester 

2,137,421,000 

2,747,730,000 

2,253,503,000 

2.467,446.000 
-32,077 

1992 

2,729,853,000 

2,822,676,000 

2,860,756,000 

2.854.895,000 

1993 

2,943,400,000 

2,920,103,000 

3,045,773,000 

2,965.602,000 

1994 

3,124,921,000 

3,039,442,000 

3,134,734.000 

3.108,702.000 

1995 

3,295,154,000 
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Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 

Media  and  Captioning  Services  -  Textbooks  on  Tapes  for  the  Blind 

House:  The  Committee  included  $3,500,000  for  programs  producing  textbooks  on 

tapes  for  the  blind,  an  increase  of  $500,000  over  the  1993  funding  level. 

Senate:  The  Committee  agreed  with  the  House  directive  to  provide  $3,500,000  for 

producing  textbooks  on  tapes  for  the  blind. 

Response:       The  Department  will  award  an  additional  $500,000  in  FY  1994  for  recording 
textbooks  on  tapes  for  the  blind. 

Media  and  Captioning  Services  -  Captjoning  Programming  on  Basic  Cable  Television 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  use  $500,000  to  expand  the 

availability  of  captioned  programming  on  basic  cable. 

Response:       The  Department's  competitions  for  1994  will  include  awards  for  an  additional 
$500,000  for  closed  captioning  of  programming  that  will  be  available  on  basic 
cable. 
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Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


State  grants: 
Grants  to  States 
Chapter  1  handicapped 
Preschool  grants 
Grants  for  infants  and  families 

Subtotal 

Special  purpose  funds: 
Deaf-blindness 

Serious  emotional  disturbance 
Severe  disabilities 
Early  childhood  education 
Secondary  and  transitional  services 
Postsecondary  education 
Innovation  and  development 
Media  and  captioning  services 
Technology  applications 
Special  studies 
Personnel  development 
Parent  training 
Clearinghouses 
Regional  resource  centers 

Subtotal 


Total 


$2,149,686,000 

$2,353,032,000 

+$203,346,000 

116,878,000 

0 

-116,878,000 

339,257,000 

367,268,000 

-t- 28,01 1 ,000 

253.152.000 

325,125,000 

+71 .973.000 

2,858,973,000 

3,045,425.000 

+  186,452,000 

12,832,000 

12,832,000 

0 

4,147,000 

4,147,000 

0 

9,330,000 

10,030,000 

+700,000 

25,167,000 

25,167,000 

0 

21 ,966,000 

23,966,000 

+2,000.000 

8,839,000 

8,839,000 

0 

20,635,000 

19,885,000 

-750,000 

18,642,000 

17,642,000 

-1 ,000,000 

10,862,000 

10,362,000 

-500,000 

3,855,000 

4,355,000 

+500,000 

91 ,339,000 

89,589,000 

-1 ,750,000 

12,735,000 

1 3,535,000 

+800,000 

2,162,000 

2,162,000 

0 

7.218,000 

7,218,000 

0 

249,729,000 

249,729,000 

0 

3,108,702,000 

3,295,154,000 

+  186,452,000 

The  Special  Education  account  includes  a  variety  of  formula  and  discretionary  grants 
programs  intended  primarily  to  assist  the  States  in  providing  special  education,  related 
services,  and  early  intervention  services  to  infants,  toddlers,  children,  and  youth  with 
disabilities. 

A  total  of  $3,045,425,000,  an  increase  of  $1 86,452,000,  or  6.5  percent,  is  requested  for  the 
three  State  Grants  programs  under  the  IDEA.  The  funds  would  be  used  to  help  States  meet 
increased  costs  and  provide  services  for  additional  children.  The  increases  for  the  Grants  to 
States  and  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  programs  include  funds  to  offset  the  termination  of 
funds  for  children  served  in  FY  1994  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program. 

Special  Purpose  Funds  programs  include  a  wide  variety  of  research,  demonstration,  training, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  activities  directed  toward  improving  services  for  infants, 
toddlers,  children,  and  youth  wrth  disabilities.  The  total  requested  for  these  activities  is  the 
same  level  as  appropriated  for  1 994.  However,  there  are  several  small  shifts  in  funds  among 
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Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

activities.  Increases  are  proposed  for  Severe  Disabilities,  Secondary  and  Transitional  Services, 
Special  Studies,  and  Parent  Training.  Decreases  are  proposed  for  Innovation  and 
Development,  Media  and  Captioning  Services,  Technology  Applications,  and  Personnel 
Development.  In  general,  these  shifts  reflect  a  greater  emphasis  on  activities  that  are  likely  to 
lead  to  better  outcomes  for  children  with  disabilities  by  improving  the  systems  that  serve  them. 

Section  610(j)(2)(C)  of  IDEA  requires  that  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Special 
Purpose  Funds,  with  the  exception  of  Special  Studies,  be  used  for  outreach  services  to  such 
entities  as  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
whose  enrollment  is  at  least  25  percent  minorities,  to  increase  minority  participation  in  Special 
Purpose  Funds  competitions.  Two  cooperative  agreements  totalling  $2.5  million  will  continue 
to  be  supported  in  1995  for  this  purpose.  One  center,  focusing  on  research,  development, 
demonstration,  and  other  awards  funded  under  Parts  C,  E,  F,  and  G  of  IDEA,  is  located  at ' 
Hampton  University,  Hampton,  Virginia.  The  other  center,  focusing  on  personnel  preparation 
awards  under  Part  D  of  IDEA,  is  located  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

The  Department  is  required  to  participate  in  the  Small  Business  Innovative  Research  (SBIR) 
program  mandated  by  the  Small  Business  Innovative  Development  Act  of  1 982.  Under  this 
program  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Department's  research  and  development  funds  must  be 
awarded  through  special  competitions  to  profit-making  small  businesses.  The  Small  Business 
Research  and  Development  Enhancement  Act  of  1 993  requires  that  the  amount  for  this 
program  be  gradually  increased  from  1 .25  percent  of  research  funds  in  1 993  to  2.5  percent  in 
1997.  The  Department's  contribution  to  this  program  must  be  1.5  percent  in  1994  and  1995. 
However,  most  of  the  Department's  research  funds  are  not  available  for  these  awards  because 
the  research  funds  must  be  awarded  to  nonprofit  recipients,  are  earmarked  for  specific 
purposes  by  appropriation  language,  or  are  authorized  for  activities  that  are  not  compatible 
with  the  SBIR  program  (e.g.,  research  institutes  and  special  studies).  The  appropriations  for 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  are  major  sources  of 
funding  in  the  Department  for  SBIR  awards.  In  1994  and  1995,  it  is  estimated  that  2.5  percent 
of  research  funds  under  these  appropriations  will  have  to  be  awarded  under  the  SBIR 
program. 
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Grants  to  States 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  B,  Section  611) 


1995  Authorization: 

Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 

1994 

1995 

Decrease 

Base 

$2,149,686,000 

$2,270,154,000 

+$120,468,000 

Chapter  1 
handicapped 
offset 

0 

82,878,000 
2,353,032.000 

+82.878.000 

Total 

2,149,686,000 

+203,346.000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  provides  formula  grants  to  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Outlying  Areas  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  providing 
special  education  and  related  services  to  children  with  disabilities.  The  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA,  formerly,  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act)  requires 
that  all  children  with  disabilities  aged  3  through  21  years  be  served,  except  that  States  are 
not  required  to  serve  children  aged  18  through  21  years  if  such  service  is  inconsistent  with 
State  law  or  practice  or  the  order  of  any  court. 

Funds  are  allocated  by  formula.    Up  to  1  percent  of  the  amount  available  to  States  may  be 
distributed  to  the  Outlying  Areas.    Funds  are  distributed  to  the  5  Outlying  Areas  and 
Micronesia  and  the  Marshall  Islands  based  on  the  number  of  3-through-21 -year  olds  in  the 
general  population.    Funding  allotments  for  the  Outlying  Areas  are  based  on  the  1990 
census;  however,  since  neither  Micronesia  nor  the  Marshall  Islands  participated  in  the  1990 
census,  funds  for  these  entities  are  based  on  the  1 980  census,  the  most  recent  data 
available. 

Upon  submission  of  an  application  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  receives  1  percent  of  the  amount  available  to  States.  These 
funds  are  for  the  education  of  children,  aged  5  through  21  years,  with  disabilities  residing  on 
reservations,  who  are  enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  Indian  children 
operated  or  funded  by  Interior.    Funds  can  also  be  used  for  children  with  disabilities  aged  3 
through  5  years  who  are  enrolled  in  programs  affiliated  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 
that  have  State  accreditation,  if  such  schools  were  accredited  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
1991  Amendments.   Interior  receives  an  additional  0.25  percent  for  distribution  to  tribes  or 
tribal  organizations  or  consortiums  for  the  coordination  of  assistance  for  special  education 
and  related  services  for  children  with  disabilities  aged  3  through  5  years  on  reservations 
served  by  schools  operated  or  funded  by  Interior. 
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The  balance  of  the  funds  appropriated  is  distributed  to  States,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  based  on  the  number  of  children  with  disabilities  whom  States 
report  they  are  serving  on  December  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  have  been 
appropriated.   Since  all  States  are  serving  all  3-through-5-year  olds,  they  can  count  children 
from  3  through  21  years.  The  number  of  children  aged  3  through  17  whom  States  count  for 
allocations,  however,  cannot  exceed  1 2  percent  of  their  general  3-through-1 7-year-old 
populations.   In  1993,  no  State  exceeded  the  cap. 

Under  law,  States  must  distribute  at  least  75  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  other  agencies  serving  children  directly.   States  may  retain  up  to 
up  to  20  percent  of  their  awards  to  provide  support  and  direct  services  to  children  with 
disabilities  and  for  the  administrative  costs  of  monitoring  and  complaint  investigation  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  exceed  the  costs  incurred  in  1 985;  and  up  to  5  percent,  or  $450,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  for  other  administrative  costs. 

As  part  of  its  reauthorization  legislation  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  Department  is  proposing  that  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  be  eliminated 
and  that  all  children  with  disabilities  be  served  under  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA). 

To  ensure  that  States  and  State  agencies  that  received  funds  under  the  Chapter  1 
handicapped  program  in  1994  are  not  adversely  affected  by  the  merger  of  this  program  with 
the  IDEA,  the  Administration  has  included  in  the  proposal  the  following  amendments  to  Part 
B  of  the  IDEA: 

o   For  1995,  1996,  and  1997,  States  would  be  guaranteed  to  receive  no  less  under  the 
Grants  to  States  program  than  they  had  received,  in  total,  under  that  program  and  the 
Chapter  1  handicapped  program  for  the  3-through-21 -year  olds  they  served  in  1994.    For 
1998  and  1999.  should  the  number  of  children  counted  decrease,  the  hold-harmless  amount 
would  be  reduced  based  on  the  percentage  by  which  the  number  of  3-through-21-year  olds 
had  declined  from  the  number  counted  in  1994. 

o   For  the  purposes  of  distributing  funds  within  a  State,  State  agencies  that  provided 
services  for  children  with  disabilities  in  State-operated  and  supported  programs  and  schools 
(State  agencies)  in  1994  under  the  Chapter  1  hndicapped  program  would  be  considered 
local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  under  Part  B. 

o  States  would  be  required  to  give  these  State  agencies  the  same  per  child  share  under 
the  Grants  to  States  program  that  these  agencies  received  in  1 994  under  the  Chapter  1 
handicapped  program.   States  would  be  allowed,  but  not  required,  to  provide  this  per  child 
share  under  the  Grants  to  States  program  to  LEAs  that  had  received  funds  in  1994  under  the 
Chapter  1  handicapped  program  for  children  who  had  transferred  from  State-operated  and 
supported  programs  to  LEA  programs.  The  number  of  6-through-21 -year  olds  benefiting 
from  the  hold-harmless  provision  could  not  exceed  the  number  of  3-through-21-year  olds  for 
whom  the  State  agency  or  LEA  received  Chapter  1  handicapped  funds  in  1 994. 
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o  States  would  be  required  to  make  up  any  difference  in  the  per  child  share  that  State 
agencies  receive  as  LEAs  and  the  per  child  share  they  received  in  1 994  under  the 
Chapter  1  handicapped  program  from  the  20  percent  set-aside  that  States  may  use  for 
statewide  activities.   States  would  be  permitted  to  recoup  these  funds  from  any  additional 
funds  that  may  become  available  after  the  initial  allocations  have  been  made. 

o   Depending  upon  whether  a  State  serves  all  3-through-5-year  olds  with  disabilities,  the 
total  number  of  children  that  a  State  could  count  for  allocations  would  be  either  the 
combined  percentage  of  the  general  3  through  17  or  5  through  17  population  that  a  State 
served  in  1 994  under  both  the  Grants  to  States  and  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  programs  or 
12  percent,  whichever  is  greater. 

In  addition,  States  would  have  to  assure  that  children  served  in  State-operated  and 
supported  programs  and  schools  receive  a  free  appropriate  education  in  accordance  with 
Part  B,  including  the  due  process  provisions  and  that  the  State  agencies  providing  these 
programs  have  on  file  with  the  State  educational  agency  an  application  that  meets  the  LEA 
application  requirements  under  section  61 4  of  the  IDEA  that  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September 
30,  1996.   School  districts  would  use  the  funds  for  the  1995-96  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $1 ,542,61 0,000 

1 991 1 ,854,1 86,000 

1 992 1 ,976,095,000 

1 993 2,052,728,000 

1 994 2,1 49,686,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  Grants  to  States  at  $2,353,032,000,  an  increase  of 
$203,346,000,  or  9.5  percent,  over  the  1 994  appropriation.   The  request  includes 
$2,270,154,000  to  help  States  meet  increased  costs,  provide  services  to  additional  children, 
and  maintain  the  Federal  share  of  the  excess  costs  of  educating  children  with  disabilities  at 
7  percent  and  $82,878,000  to  offset  the  proposed  termination  of  funding  for  the  Chapter  1 
handicapped  program. 

Of  the  requested  increase,  $1 20,468,000,  or  59.2  percent,  would  provide  funds  to  help  States 
cover  increases  in  costs  and  anticipated  growrth  in  the  child  count  (exclusive  of  chidren  now 
counted  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program).  This  portion  of  the  request  would 
provide  an  estimated  increase  of  $1 1  in  the  share  per  child,  which  would  maintain  the 
Federal  share  of  the  excess  costs  of  educating  a  child  with  disabilities  at  7  percent. 
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The  Department  expects  that  the  number  of  3-through-21  -year  olds  served  under  the 
program  will  continue  to  grow  but  at  a  slightly  slower  rate  than  it  grew  in  1 992  and  1 993.   In 
1992,  the  number  of  children  served  increased  by  3.5  percent  and  in  1993,  the  number 
increased  by  3.6  percent.    Factors  contributing  to  this  grovrth  include  the  significantly  larger 
numbers  of  3-through-5-year  olds  who  are  being  served.   In  1 993,  3-through-5-year  olds 
comprised  25  percent  of  the  total  increase  of  168,531  in  the  Grants  to  States  child  count. 
Many  of  the  3-through-5-year  olds  served  continue  to  receive  special  education  as  they 
move  through  the  educational  system,  thereby  contributing  to  increases  in  the  number  of  6- 
through-21 -year  olds  served  under  the  program.   In  addition,  the  Department  expects 
continued  increases  based  on  increases  in  the  number  of  children  served  who  have  been 
prenatally  exposed  to  drugs  or  alcohol  and  who  are  medically  fragile.   The  Department  has 
estimated  a  growth  rate  of  3  percent  each  year  for  both  1 994  and  1 995,  with  about  1 46,563 
additional  children  being  served  in  1 994  and  1 50,960  additional  children  being  served  in 
1995,  for  an  estimated  1995  count  of  5,182,959. 

The  remaining  $82,878,000,  or  40.8  percent,  of  the  requested  increase  would  offset  funds 
provided  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  in  1 994  for  the  3-through-21  -year  olds 
States  are  expected  to  serve.   The  Department  estimates  that  States  will  serve  21 6,969 
children,  aged  3  through  21  years,  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  in  1994. 
These  children  have  been  added  to  the  5,182,959  children  expected  to  be  served  under  the 
Grants  to  States  program  in  1 995  for  a  total  Grants  to  States  child  count  of  5,399,928  for 
1995.   Adding  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  funds  and  count  to  the  Grants  to  States 
request  would  provide  an  estimated  average  Federal  share  for  each  child  served  of  $436,  an 
increase  of  $9,  or  2.1  percent,  over  1994.   It  also  would  maintain  the  Federal  share  of  excess 
costs  at  7  percent. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Children  served: 
Base 

Chapter  1  handicapped 
Total 

Federal  share  per  child: 
Base 
With  Chapter  1  handicapped 

Excess  cost  of  educating  a  child 
with  a  disability 

Federal  percentage  share 
of  excess  cost 


4,885,436 

0 

4,885,436 

5,032,000 

0 

5,032,000 

5,183,000 

217.000 

5,400,000 

$420 
0 

$427 
0 

$438 
$436 

$5,976 

$6,138 

$6,297 

7% 

7% 

7% 
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IMPACT  DATA  (continued) 

Fiscal 

Child 

Share  Per 

Year 

Count 

Fundina 

Child 

1977 

3,485,000 

$251 .770.000 

$72 

1978 

3,561 ,000 

566,030,000 

159 

1979 

3,700.000 

804,000,000 

217 

1980 

3,803,000 

874,500.000 

230 

1981 

3,941,000 

874.500.000 

222 

1982 

3.990,000 

931 ,008,000 

233 

1983 

4,053.000 

1,017.900.000 

251 

1984 

4,096.000 

1,068.875.000 

261 

1985 

4.124,000 

1,135,145.000 

275 

1986 

4.121.000 

1,163,282,000 

282 

1987 

4.167.000 

1 ,338,000,000 

321 

1988 

4,236,000 

1,431,737,000 

338 

1989 

4,337,000 

1 ,475,449,000 

340 

1990 

4,409,000 

1,542,610,000 

350 

1991 

4,557,000 

1,854,186,000 

407 

1992 

4.717.000 

1 ,976,095,000 

419 

1993 

4,858,000 

2,052,728,000 

420 

1994 

5.032.000 

2,149,686,000 

427 

1995 

5,400,000 

2.353,032,000 

436 
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Chapter  1  handicapped  program 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Tttle  I,  Chapter  1,  Part  D,  Subpart  2) 

1995 Authorization:    Indefinite^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$116,878,000  0  -$116,878,000 

'  The  GEPA  extends  the  authorization  through  September  30,  1 994. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  provides  early  intervention  and  special  education 
services  through  State  agencies  for  children,  aged  birth  through  21  years,  w^ith  disabilities. 
Children  wfho  have  transferred  from  State  agencies  to  local  educational  agencies  may  be 
counted  for  allocations  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  if  they  were  receiving  and 
continue  to  receive  a  free  appropriate  public  education  and  if  the  State  educational  agency 
transfers  to  the  local  educational  agency  all  the  funds  the  State  educational  agency  receives 
for  each  transferred  child. 

Children  who  are  eligible  for  special  education  and  related  services  under  the  Chapter  1 
handicapped  program  are  those  children,  aged  3  through  21  years,  who  meet  the  definition 
of  "children  with  disabilities,"  as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  602  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA).   States  must  ensure  that  these  children  receive  a  free 
appropriate  public  education.  They  and  their  families  are  provided  all  the  rights  and 
procedural  safeguards  provided  under  Part  B  of  IDEA.   Children,  aged  birth  through  2  years, 
who  are  eligible  for  early  intervention  services  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  are 
those  infants  and  toddlers  who  meet  the  same  criteria  as  children  eligible  for  services  under 
section  672  (A)  and  (B)  in  Part  H  of  IDEA.   At-risk  infants  and  toddlers,  who  may  be  served 
under  Part  H,  are  not  eligible  for  services  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program. 
Infants  and  toddlers  served  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  and  their  families 
must  be  provided  all  the  rights  and  procedural  safeguards  provided  to  infants  and  toddlers 
and  their  families  under  Part  H  of  the  IDEA. 

Since  fiscal  year  1 991 ,  the  State  educational  agency  has  been  required  to  administer  the 
program  through  the  State  office  responsible  for  administering  Part  B  of  the  IDEA.   Grants 
are  made  to  the  State  educational  agency.    In  order  to  receive  a  subgrant,  State  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies  that  are  serving  transfer  students  must  have  an  approved 
application  on  file  with  the  State  educational  agency  for  projects  lasting  no  more  than  three 
years. 
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Funds  are  allocated  to  States  and  territories  based  on  the  number  of  children,  aged  birth 
through  21  years,  enrolled  in  State-operated  or  supported  programs  on  December  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  and  a  formula  based  on  each  State's  per 
pupil  expenditure  for  education.   States  may  count  children  aged  3  through  5  years  only  if 
the  State  is  eligible  for  a  grant  under  the  Preschool  Grants  program  of  the  IDEA.    Funds  are 
used  to  supplement  the  provision  of  the  early  intervention  or  special  education  and  related 
services  to  children  with  disabilities.   Typically,  five  States  receive  about  50  percent  of  the 
funds  available  each  year  because  of  the  large  number  of  students  they  serve  under  the 
program  and  their  high  per-pupil  expenditures. 

Funds  for  this  program  have  been  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.   As  discussed  below, 
no  funds  are  requested  for  the  program  in  FY  1 995. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $146,389,000 

1991  148,859,000 

1992 143,000,000 

1993 126,394,000 

1 994 1 1 6,878,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  no  funds  for  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  for  FY  1995.   As 
part  of  the  reauthorization  proposals  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  Department  has  proposed  that  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  be  eliminated 
and  all  children  be  served  under  the  IDEA.   The  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  and  IDEA 
both  provide  support  for  the  same  age  range,  children  aged  birth  through  21  years,  and  for 
the  same  types  of  disabilities.   The  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  serves  about  4  percent 
of  all  children  with  disablities  aged  3  through  21  years  and  provides  additional  funding  for 
the  same  birth  through  2  year  olds  for  whom  funds  are  provided  under  the  Grants  for  Infants 
and  Families  program.    For  these  reasons,  the  Department  believes  there  is  no  rationale  for 
continuing  a  separate  categorical  program  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1 965  and  proposes  that  all  children  with  disabilities,  aged  birth  through  21  years, 
should  be  served  under  IDEA. 

In  FY  1 992,  the  Congress  began  the  transition  of  merging  the  Chapter  1  handicapped 
program  with  the  formula  grant  programs  under  the  IDEA  through  the  appropriation  process. 
From  FY  1992  through  FY  1994,  the  Congress  has  reduced  appropriations  for  the  Chapter  1 
handicapped  program,  while  adding  funds  to  the  Grants  to  States  program  to  offset  these 
reductions.  The  proposed  elimination  of  authority  for  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program 
will  complete  the  merger. 
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To  offset  the  termination  of  funding  for  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program,  the  funds  used 
in  FV  1 994  for  3-through-21  -year  olds  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  have  been 
added  to  the  request  for  the  Grants  to  States  program  and  the  funds  used  in  FY  1994  for 
birth  through  2  year  olds  have  been  added  to  the  request  for  the  Grants  for  Infants  and 
Families  program. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  children 
served: 

Aged  3-21  years  - 

States  216,969  216,969                                    0 

Outlying  Areas  719  719                                 0 

Subtotal  217,688  217,688                                    0 

Aged  0-2  years  - 

States  74,725  93,031                                     0 

Outlying  Areas  52                         52                                 Q 

Subtotal  74.777  93.083                                    Q 

Total  292,465  310,771                                     0 

Dollars  used  for 
children  aged: 
3-21  years  - 

States  $95,230,000  $82,599,000  0 

Outlying  Areas  279.000  279.000  fi 

Subtotal  95.509,000  82,878.000  0 

0-2  years  - 

States  30,865,000  33,980,000  0 

Outlying  Areas  20.000  20.000  Q 

Subtotal  30,885,000  34,000.000  S 

Total  126,394,000  116,878,000  0 

National  average 
Federal  share 
per  child: 
Aged  3-21  years  -  $439  $381 


0 
0 


Aged  0-2  years  -  $41 3  $365 

Overall  average  -  $432  $376                                 0 

Child  share  range 

for  States  $330-$495  $286-$429                                    0 
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Preschool  grants 
(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  B,  Section  619) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$339,257,(X)0  $367,268,000  +$28,01 1 .000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Preschool  Grants  program  awards  grants  to  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  five  Outlying  Areas  (American  Samoa,  Guam,  Northern  Marianas,  Palau,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands)  on  the  basis  of  their  proportionate  share  of  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
3-through-5-year-old  age  range  who  are  counted  for  Grants  to  States  allocations  on 
December  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated.   The  statute  limits  the 
Preschool  Grants  share  for  each  child  served  to  a  maximum  of  $1 ,500.   Each  3-through-5- 
yearHDld  served  can  be  counted  for  allocations  under  both  the  Grants  to  States  and 
Preschool  Grants  programs. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  award  under  this  program,  a  State  must  serve  all  3-through-5- 
year  olds  with  disabilities  and  must  have  an  approved  State  plan  under  Part  B  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  and  an  approved  application.    In  addition, 
at  their  discretion,  States  may  also  serve  children  who  are  experiencing  developmental 
delays,  as  defined  by  the  State  and  as  measured  by  appropriate  diagnostic  instruments  and 
procedures,  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:   physical  development,  cognitive 
development,  communication  development,  social  or  emotional  development,  or  adaptive 
development  and  who,  therefore,  need  special  education  and  related  services.   States,  at 
their  discretion,  and  local  educational  agencies,  if  consistent  with  State  policy,  may  also  use 
funds  received  under  this  program  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education  (FAPE)  to 
2-year  olds  with  disabilities  who  will  turn  3  during  the  school  year.    However,   2-year-olds 
who  are  served  under  the  program  cannot  be  counted  for  allocations. 

A  State  that  does  not  serve  all  3-through-5-year-olds  with  disabilities  cannot  receive  funds 
under  the  program,  cannot  receive  funds  for  3  through  5  year-olds  served  under  the 
Chapter  1  handicapped  and  Grants  to  States  programs,  and  is  not  eligible  for  grants  under 
various  IDEA  discretionary  programs  for  activities  pertaining  solely  to  3-through-5-year-olds. 
All  States  are  serving  all  3-through-5-year-olds  with  disabilities. 

States  must  distribute  at  least  75  percent  of  their  grant  awards  to  local  education  agencies 
and  intermediate  educational  units.  They  may  retain  up  to  20  percent  of  their  awards  for  the 
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planning  and  development  of  a  comprehensive  delivery  system  for  children  from  birth 
through  5  years,  for  direct  and  support  services  for  3-through-5-year-olds  with  disabilities, 
and,  at  their  discretion,  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  2-year-olds  with 
disabilities  who  will  turn  3  during  the  school  year.   Up  to  5  percent  may  be  retained  for 
administrative  expenses  related  to  the  grant. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.   The  1995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September 
30,  1 996.   School  districts  would  use  the  funds  for  the  1 995-96  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $251 ,51 0,000 

1991  292,766,000 

1992 320,000,000 

1993 325,773,000 

1994 339,257,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  an  increase  of  $28,011,000,  or  8.3  percent,  over  1994  for 
Preschool  grants.   The  increase  would  help  States  meet  the  increased  costs  of  providing 
services  to  additional  3-through-5  year  olds  with  disabilities,  including  preschool  children 
who  had  previously  received  services  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program. 

The  Department's  request  reflects  its  continued  commitment  to  help  ensure  that  young 
children  with  disabilities  are  prepared  to  enter  first  grade  ready  to  learn.  The  Preschool 
grants  program  is  the  major  source  of  Federal  support  for  helping  States  provide  special 
education  and  related  services  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  preschoolers  with 
disabilities,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  significant  component  of  the  Federal  effort  to  address  the 
National  Education  Goal  of  school  readiness  for  ail  young  children. 

The  estimated  child  count  upon  which  the  request  is  based  reflects  anticipated  increases  in 
the  number  of  children  who  are  expected  to  be  served  under  IDEA  in  1 995.  The  Department 
estimates  that  the  count  for  the  Preschool  grants  program  will  increase  by  2.8  percent  in 
both  1994  and  1995,  for  a  total  increase  of  24,683  children,  or  5.6  percent,  by  1995.    In 
addition,  the  Department  expects  that  the  Preschool  grants  program  will  serve  an  additional 
25,000  3-through-5-year  olds  in  1995  as  a  result  of  the  merger  of  the  Chapter  1  handicapped 
program  with  the  State  grant  programs  authorized  under  the  IDEA.    Under  the  merger, 
beginning  in  FY  1 995,  the  three-through-21  -year  olds  who  were  previously  served  under  the 
Chapter  1  handicapped  program  would  be  served  under  the  Grants  to  States 
program.   Since  the  3-through-5-year  olds  served  under  the  Grants  to  States  program  are 
also  counted  for  funding  under  the  Preschool  grants  program,  the  3-through-5  year  olds 
previously  served  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  would  now  be  included  in  the 
Preschool  grants  count. 
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The  request  would  maintain  the  estimated  1994  Federal  share  per  child  of  $748  for  the 
491 ,000  preschool  children  expected  to  be  served  in  the  1 995-96  school  year.   Since 
children  can  be  counted  under  both  the  Grants  to  States  and  Preschool  grants  programs, 
the  estimated  combined  share  for  each  preschooler  under  IDEA  would  be  $1,184,  an 
increase  of  $9  over  the  estimated  combined  per  child  share  based  on  the  1 994 
appropriation. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Children  served: 

Base 

441 ,089            453,500 

466,000 

Chapter  1  handicapped 

0 

0 

25,000 

Total 

441,089            453,500 

491,000 

Federal  share  per  child 

$739 

$748 

$748 

Federal  Share 

Fiscal  Year 

Child  Count 

Appropriation 

Per  Child  Served 

1977 

197,000 

$12,500,000 

$64 

1978 

201.000 

15,000,000 

81 

1979 

215,000 

17,500,000 

81 

1980 

232,000 

25,000,000 

108 

1981 

237,000 

25,000,000 

105 

1982 

228,000 

24,000,000 

105 

1983 

242,000 

25,000,000 

103 

1984 

243,000 

26,330,000 

108 

1985 

260,000 

29,000,000 

112 

1986 

261,000 

28,710,000 

110 

1987 

266,000 

180,000,000 

300 

1988 

288,000 

201 ,054,000 

400 

1989 

323,000 

247,000,000 

500 

1990 

352,000 

251,510,000 

713 

1991 

367,000 

292,766,194 

797 

1992 

398,000 

320,000,000 

803 

1993 

441,089 

325,772,800 

739 

1994 

453,500 

339,257,000 

748 

1995 

491,000 

367,268,000 

748 
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Grants  for  infants  and  families 
(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  H,  section  686) 


1995  Authorization: 

Indefinite  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Base 
Chapter  1 

handicapped 

offset 
Total 

$253,152,000 

0 

253.152,000 

$291,125,000 

34.000.000 
325,125,000 

+$37,973,000 

+34.000.000 
+71 ,973,000 

^   The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30,  1995;  new  legislation  will  be  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  formula  grant  program  assists  States  in  developing  and  implementing  statewide  systems 
of  coordinated,  comprehensive,  multi-disciplinary  interagency  programs  to  provide  early 
intervention  services  to  all  children  with  disabilities,  aged  birth  through  2  years,  and  their 
families. 

Under  the  program,  States  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  services  are  provided  to  all 
birth-through-two-year  olds  with  disabilities,  including  Indian  children  and  their  families 
residing  on  reservations  with  Department  of  the  Interior  schools.    Infants  and  toddlers  with 
disabilities  are  those  children  who:    (1)  are  experiencing  developmental  delays,  as  measured 
by  appropriate  diagnostic  instruments  and  procedures,  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:   cognitive  development,  physical  development,  communication  development,  social  or 
emotional  development,  or  adaptive  development;  or  (2)  have  a  diagnosed  physical  or 
mental  condition  which  has  a  high  probability  of  resulting  in  developmental  delay.  Within 
statutory  limits,  "developmental  delay"  has  the  meaning  given  the  term  by  each  State.   In 
addition,  States  have  the  discretion  to  provide  services  to  infants  and  toddlers  who  are  at 
risk  of  having  substantial  developmental  delays  if  appropriate  early  intervention  services  are 
not  provided. 

Funds  allocated  under  the  program  can  be  used:   (1)  to  develop  and  implement  the 
statewide  system  described  above;  (2)  for  direct  services  that  are  not  otherwise  provided 
from  other  public  or  private  sources;  (3)  to  expand  and  improve  on  services  that  are 
otherwise  available;  and  (4)  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education,  in  accordance 
with  Part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  to  children  with 
disabilities  from  their  third  birthday  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  school  year. 

Allocations  are  based  on  the  number  of  children  in  the  general  population  aged  birth 
through  2  years.   No  State  can  receive  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  all 
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States  or  $500,000,  whichever  is  greater.   The  Outlying  Areas  may  receive  up  to  1  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Interior)  receives  1 .25  percent  of  the 
amount  available  to  States. 

Interior  must  pass  through  all  the  funds  it  receives  to  Indian  tribes,  tribal  organizations,  or 
consortia  for  the  coordination  of  assistance  in  the  provision  of  early  intervention  services  by 
the  States  on  reservations  with  Interior  schools.    Tribes  and  tribal  organizations  can  use  the 
funds  they  receive  (1)  to  help  States  identify  Indian  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities,  (2) 
for  parent  training,  and  (3)  to  provide  early  intervention  services. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  a  State  must  develop  a  statewide  system  that  includes  1 4  statutory 
components,  designate  a  lead  agency  that  will  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  and 
administration  of  funds,  and  establish  a  State  Interagency  Coordinating  Council  to  advise 
and  assist  the  lead  agency.  To  continue  eligibility,  the  statewide  system  must  be  in  effect  no 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  a  State's  participation  in  the  program  and  be 
fully  implemented,  with  early  intervention  services  provided  to  all  eligible  infants  and  toddlers 
and  their  families,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  a  State's  participation.   A  number  of 
States  indicated  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  statutory  deadlines  for  fulfilling 
fourth-  or  fifth-year  requirements.   To  enable  these  States  to  remain  in  the  program  while 
providing  rewards  for  those  States  in  full  compliance,  the  Congress  passed  legislation  that 
provided  authority  from  FY  1 990  through  FY  1 992  for  States  and  territories  to  request  and 
receive  approval  for  extended  participation;  that  is,  to  remain  in  the  program  for  up  to  two 
additional  years  without  meeting  fourth-  or  fifth-year  requirements  at  reduced  funding  levels. 
States  must  have  completed  fifth-year  requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  FY  1993  funds. 

All  States  except  Mississippi  applied  for  and  received  funding  for  FY  1 992.   Twelve  States,  or 
23  percent  of  all  States,  had  not  completed  fourth-  or  fifth-year  requirements  and,  therefore, 
requested  and  received  extended  participation.    Most  of  these  States  cited  ongoing  financial 
problems  as  a  major  reason  for  requesting  a  second  year  of  extended  participation. 
Mississippi,  which  had  received  extended  participation  awards  in  1990  and  1991,  was  not 
eligible  for  a  1992  award  because  it  could  not  fully  implement  its  statewide  system  of  early 
intervention  programs.    Mississippi  informed  the  Department  on  June  30,  1 993  that  it  is 
working  on  completing  its  statewide  system  in  order  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  program 
again  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  part  of  its  reauthorization  legislation  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1 965,  the  Department  is  proposing  that  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  be  eliminated 
and  that  all  children  with  disabilities  be  served  under  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA).  To  ensure  that  States  are  not  adversely 
affected  by  the  termination  of  funding  for  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program,  the 
Department  has  included  in  this  proposal  a  hold-harmless  provision  for  1 995,  1 996,  and 
1 997  that  guarantees  States  no  less  under  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program  than 
they  had  received,  in  total,  under  that  program  and  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  in 
1994.   For  1998  and  1999,  should  the  number  of  children  in  the  general  population  aged 
birth  through  two  years  decrease  in  any  State  below  the  1 994  level,  the  hold-harmless 
amount  would  be  reduced  by  the  percentage  by  which  the  population  declined  from  1 994. 
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In  addition,  the  Department  has  proposed  that  $34,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  1995 
for  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program  be  distributed  based  on  a  count  of  the 
number  of  infants  and  toddlers  served;  the  funds  remaining  would  be  distributed  based  on 
general  population  in  accordance  with  the  formula  authorized  under  Part  H. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonn/ard-funded  basis.   States  would  use  the  funds 
primarily  during  the  1 995-96  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 989 $69,831 ,000 

1 990 79,520,000 

1 991 1 1 7,1 06.000 

1 992 1 75,000,000 

1 993 21 3,280,000 

1 994 253,1 52,000 

fWTIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program  at 
$325,125,000,  which  is  $71,973,000,  or  28.4  percent,  over  the  1994  appropriation  level.   The 
request  would  provide  an  increase  of  $37,973,000,  or  15  percent,  over  the  1994 
appropriation  level  for  the  base  program  to  help  States  meet  increases  in  the  costs  of 
administering  the  statewide  system  of  early  intervention  programs  and  $34,000,000  to  offset 
the  termination  of  funds  for  infants  and  toddlers  under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program. 
Assuming  enactment  of  the  Administration's  proposed  amendments  to  the  IDEA,  the  funds 
intended  to  offset  the  elimination  of  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program  would  be 
distributed  to  States  based  on  a  count  of  infants  and  toddlers  served. 

The  Department  continues  to  place  a  high  priority  on  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families 
program.   As  the  only  Federal  program  focused  exclusively  on  children  from  birth  through 
two  years  with  disabilities,  it  has  a  major  role  in  improving  the  school  readiness  of  young 
children  with  disabilities.   The  Department  continues  to  support  strongly  the  implementation 
of  coordinated,  comprehensive,  multidisciplinary  statewide  systems  of  early  intervention 
programs.   The  Department  belileves  that  such  systems  provide  an  efficient  way  of  helping 
States  address  the  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities  as  soon  as  possible  after 
these  needs  are  identified,  thereby  eliminating  or  reducing  complications  that  could  arise 
because  of  delays  in  identification  of  children  in  need  of  services  and  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  children.   The  Department  believes  that  statewide  systems  of  early 
intervention  programs  will  prove  cost  effective  by  helping  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  adverse 
effects  of  disabilities  and  developmental  delays  that  are  likely  to  hinder  a  child's  educational 
achievement  once  the  child  begins  school. 

The  Department  is  concerned  about  the  small  number  of  States  that  are  serving  children 
who  are  at  risk  of  substantial  developmental  delay  (at-risk  children)  if  early  intervention 
services  are  not  provided.   Both  biological  and  environmental  factors,  such  as  low 
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birthweight,  fetal  drug-exposure,  and  poverty,  may  place  a  child  at  risk  of  developmental 
delay,  and,  subsequently,  at  risk  of  school  failure.    Research  suggests  that  early  intervention 
can  be  beneficial  to  such  children.    For  example,  the  University  of  Alabama  undertook  a  four- 
year  study  of  1 .000  \o\N  birthweight.  premature  infants,  who  were  followed  for  up  to  three 
years.   The  study  found  that  "early  intervention  can  prevent  or  reduce  retardation  among 
infants  at  high  risk...."   ("Crossing  the  Boundaries  Between  Health  and  Education,"  National 
Health/Education  Consortium  Report,  p.  16). 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  believes  more  needs  to  be  done  to  encourage  States  to 
serve  at-risk  children  and  that  additional  funds  would  help  provide  this  encouragement. 
States  may  serve  at-risk  children  at  their  discretion.   When  the  program  was  first  authorized, 
about  half  the  States  indicated  they  would  serve  these  children.    Fiscal  contraints,  however, 
have  hindered  many  States  from  providing  services  to  at-risk  children.   At  present,  only  1 0 
States  and  2  territories  serve  or  plan  to  serve  them.    Most  of  these  States,  however,  have 
established  restrictive  eligibility  criteria,  which  limit  the  number  of  children  who  may  be 
served  (e.g..  children  whose  parents  have  developmental  disabilities  or  children  who  must 
meet  five  criteria  in  order  to  be  determined  eligible  for  services). 

Additional  funds  are  also  needed  to  help  States  improve  the  quality  of  their  statewide 
systems  of  early  intervention,  particularly  in  the  following  areas: 

0  Coordination.   While  States  have  been  making  significant  progress  at  the  State  level  in 
coordinating  services,  coordination  at  the  local  level  remains  a  difficult  problem.   States  need 
to  do  more  to  address  the  range  of  regional  concerns,  develop  and  implement  local 
interagency  agreements,  and  create  effective  local  interagency  coordinating  councils. 

0  Technical  Assistance.   As  the  statewide  systems  are  being  fully  implemented,  requests  to 
States  for  technical  assistance  are  increasing.    Fifteen  States  are  considering  or  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  statewide  technical  assistance  systems  to  respond  to  such  requests. 

0  Training.   Most  States  continue  to  identify  in-service  training,  including  the  training  of 
paraprofessionals,  as  essential  to  the  implementation  of  the  statewide  system  in  order  to 
ensure  that  programs  are  truly  coordinated  and  multidisciplinary. 

0   Monitoring.  The  IDEA  Amendments  of  1991  extended  the  monitoring  responsibilities  of 
lead  agencies  to  programs  and  activities  in  the  eariy  intervention  statewide  system  that  are 
not  receiving  Part  H  funds,  thereby  expanding  significantly  the  lead  agency's  monitoring 
responsibilities.   The  Department  expects  States  to  devote  a  large  amount  of  their  program 
resources  to  monitoring  in  order  to  ensure  that  all  these  agencies  are  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  Part  H.    Monitoring  is  expected  to  be  particularly  burdensome  during  the 
first  few  years  of  full  implementation  when  problems  with  the  system  are  most  likely  to  be 
identified. 

0  Data  collection.   States  continue  to  work  on  improving  their  data  collection  systems  in 
order  to  ensure  valid  and  reliable  data  on  the  children  served  and  the  services  they  are 
receiving.   Obtaining  information  on  the  children  sen/ed  is  particularly  complex  in  this 
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program  because  the  same  children  are  likely  to  receive  services  through  various  providers 
and  in  a  wide  variety  of  settings.   States  have  indicated  the  need  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
their  data  collection  efforts. 

o  Additional  Burdens  on  the  Svstem.   As  States  move  into  full  implementation,  additional 
financial  burdens  are  placed  on  the  system,  which  are  usually  the  responsibility  of  the  lead 
agency.   These  include:  (1)  expansion  of  child  find  as  States  continue  to  refine  their  efforts 
in  order  to  ensure  that  all  infants  and  toddlers  who  may  be  disabled  are  identified; 

(2)  increased  outreach  to  traditionally  underserved  groups  and  rural  populations,  including 
the  preparation  of  materials  in  accessible  formats  and  languages  other  than  English; 

(3)  increases  in  the  numbers  of  children  identified  as  needing  assessments  as  more  infants 
and  toddlers  are  referred  to  the  statewide  system  and  public  awareness  about  the  program 
grows  (in  the  first  year  of  full  implementation,  the  number  of  children  to  be  assessed  in 
New  York  State,  for  example,  rose  from  200  to  1,000);  (4)  increased  need  for  case  managers 
as  more  children  are  served  (case  managers  and  the  costs  of  case  management  are  not 
necessarily  provided  or  paid  for  by  other  agencies);  and  (5)  increased  administrative  costs, 
such  as  the  costs  of  transition  services  for  children  who  are  moving  from  Part  H  to  Part  B 
services  (e.g.,  tracking  children,  maintaining  records),  and  the  costs  of  staff  to  handle  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  the  system,  such  as  coordinating  programs  across  agencies, 
updating  and  disseminating  the  mandatory  central  directory,  and  implementing  the 
mandatory  public  awareness  program. 

The  Department  would  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  States  through  the  Early 
Childhood  Technical  Assistance  Center  supported  under  the  Early  Childhood  Education 
program.    In  FY  1 995,  the  Department  expects  to  spend  about  $4,000,000  on  technical 
assistance  to  help  States  fully  implement  their  statewide  systems. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  States  to  establish  eligibility  for  funding  in  a  timely  way,  the 
Department  has  carried  over  most  of  the  funds  appropriated  each  year  for  this  program  to 
subsequent  years.  This  year,  the  Department  is  proposing  to  delay  the  availability  of  a 
portion  of  the  funds  requested  for  FY  1995  in  order  to  conform  the  availability  of  funding  to 
the  program's  obligation  patterns.   The  Department  has  proposed  appropriation  language  to 
provide  that  $33,000,000  of  the  total  amount  requested  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1,  1995,  and  the  remaining  $292,125,000  become  available  for  obligation  on 
September  30,  1 995.   All  funds  would  remain  available  for  obligation  through  September  30, 
1996. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


State  age  0-2 
general  population  12,102,967  N/A  N/A 
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IMPACT  DATA  (continued) 


1993 


State  awards: 
Minimum  State  award 
Average  State  award 
Maximum  State  award 


$1 ,042.702 

$4,010,393 

$29,207,477 


1994 


$1 ,237,632 

$4,760,123 

$34,667,718 


1995 

$1,443,986 

$6,113,462 

$40,180,178 
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(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  C,  Section  622) 


1995  Authorization:  $29,200,000^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$12,832,000 

$12,832,000 

0 

^  The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30, 1995. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Deaf-Blindness  program  is  to  innprove  early  intervention,  special  education, 
and  related  services  for  almost  8,000  children  with  both  deafness  and  blindness.  Authorized 
activities  include  technical  assistance,  research,  development,  demonstration,  dissemination, 
training,  pilot  services,  direct  services,  and  other  activities.  Eligible  recipients  of  contracts, 
grants,  and  cooperative  agreements  are  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations.  This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1 
to  September  30.  Awards  are  usually  made  on  a  competitive  basis  in  the  first  year,  and 
renewed  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

When  the  Deaf-Blindness  program  began  in  1 968,  support  was  provided  only  for  State  and 
multi-State  projects  providing  direct  services.  The  program  was  enacted  in  response  to  the 
special  needs  of  children  with  deaf-blindness  born  during  the  rubella  epidemic  of  1 963-1 965. 
At  that  time,  many  children  with  deaf-blindness  were  receiving  very  limited  services,  if  any. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (Public  Law  94-142), 
States  assumed  responsibility  for  educating  children  with  disabilities,  including  those  with  both 
deafness  and  blindness.  Services  to  children  with  disabilities  were  also  significantly  expanded 
by  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of  1 986,  which  extended  the  mandate 
for  special  education  services  to  children  ages  3  through  5,  and  created  a  new  program  to 
support  early  intervention  for  infants  and  toddlers  from  birth  through  age  2. 

Because  of  continuing  increases  in  State  service  responsibilities,  the  program  has  shifted 
away  from  support  of  direct  services  that  States  are  already  required  to  provide  under  other 
programs,  toward  technical  assistance,  services  to  children  not  covered  by  State  or  Federal 
mandates,  and  other  activities  that  promote  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  services. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $14,555,000' 

1991   12,849,000 

1992 13,000,000 

1993 12,832,000 

1994 12,832,000 

Includes  funds  for  projects  authorized  under  IDEA  sections  622  and  624  that  addressed  the  needs  of  children 
with  severe  disabilities  Including  deaf-blindness. 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  request  for  1995  is  the  same  level  as  the  1994  appropriation.  Most  of  the  funds  requested 
would  be  used  for  a  new  competition  for  State  and  multi-State  projects  that  focus  on  providing 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  improve  services,  Additional  competitions  will  be  held  for 
an  award  to  provide  technical  assistance  regarding  transitional  services,  pilot  projects  to 
provide  services  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  local  educational  agency  capacity,  and 
research  on  the  validation  and  implementation  of  successful  practices. 

Continuation  support  will  be  provided  for  technical  assistance  to  State  and  multi-State 
projects,  model  demonstrations,  research  on  the  validation  and  implementation  of  successful 
practices,  and  a  clearinghouse  on  deaf-blindness. 

In  addition  to  the  support  provided  under  State  Grants  programs,  children  with  deaf-blindness 
also  benefit  from  activities  supported  under  several  other  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs, 
including  Severe  Disabilities,  Early  Childhood  Education,  Personnel  Development,  and  other 
programs.  This  is  due  to  two  reasons.  First,  the  target  populations  of  these  programs  include 
children  with  deaf-blindness.  Second,  the  challenges  in  serving  children  with  deaf-blindness 
are  often  similar  to  those  presented  in  serving  children  with  other  severe  and  multiple 
disabilities.  Most  children  with  deaf-blindness  have  other  impairments  such  as  orthopedic 
impairments  and  speech  impairments  in  addition  to  vision  and  hearing  impairments.  Over  half 
of  the  children  with  deaf-blindness  have  mental  retardation.  The  extent  of  vision  and  hearing 
loss  is  also  an  important  factor  in  providing  services.  Almost  one  third  of  the  children  with 
deaf-blindness  have  only  mild  or  moderate  hearing  loss.  These  children  can  benefit  from 
many  interventions  designed  to  benefit  children  with  blindness.  Likewise,  many  children  with 
deaf-blindness  have  substantial  vision.  These  children  can  benefit  from  inten/entions  designed 
for  individuals  with  hearing  impairments. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

State/Multi-State  projects: 

New 

0 

0 

$9,092,000 

Continuation 

$8,857,000 

$9,092,000 

0 

Subtotal 

8,857,000 

9,092,000 

9,092,000 

Other  technical  assistance 

and  clearinghouse: 

New 

1,005,000 

0 

650,000 

Continuation 

965,000 

1 .889.000 

1 .259.000 

Subtotal 

1 ,970,000 

1 ,889,000 

1 ,909,000 
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1993 


1994 


1995 


Research,  demonstration, 
and  minority  outreach: 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 


$777,000 
1.215.000 
1 ,992,000 


13,000 


1,782,000 
1 1 ,037,000 

13.000 
12,832,000 


$879,000 

960.000 

1 ,839,000 


12,000 


879,000 
11,941,000 

12.000 
12,832,000 


$147,000 
1 .651 .000 
1,798,000 


33,000 


9,889,000 
2,910.000 

33.000 
12,832,000 


Number  of  projects:  ' 

State/Multi-State  projects: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Other  technical  assistance 
and  clearinghouse: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Research,  demonstration, 
and  minority  outreach: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


0 
49 


1 

_2 
3 


_8 
14 


7 

3 
66 


0 

.49 

49 


0 

_3 

3 


5 
_8 

13 


5 

Q 
65 


49 

_0 
49 


1 
2 
3 


1 
13 


51 
65 


Includes  continuation  projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
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Special  purpose  funds:  Serious  emotional  disturbance 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  C,  Section  627) 

1 995  Authorization:  $1 1 ,500,000  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


$4,147,000  $4,147,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30,  1995. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  1 990  amendments  to  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  authorized  a  separate 
program  to  support  projects  to  improve  special  education  and  related  services  for  children  and 
youth  with  serious  emotional  disturbance.  The  amendments  also  authorized  funds  to  be  used 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  innovative  approaches  to  assist  and  to  prevent  children  with 
emotional  and  behavioral  problems  from  developing  serious  emotional  disturbances  that 
require  special  education.  Current  program  activities  focus  on  research  and  demonstrations. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30.  Awards  range  from  three  to  five  years  in  duration.  Awards  are  authorized  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  appropriate 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions  or  agencies. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0^ 

1991  $1,952,000 

1 992 4,000,000 

1993 4,147,000 

1994 4,147,000 

'  Program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1991. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  request  for  1 995  is  the  same  as  the  1 994  appropriation.  A  new  competition  will  be  held  to 
conduct  research  on  preventing  the  development  of  serious  emotional  disturbance  among 
children  and  youth  with  emotional  and  behavioral  problems.  Continuation  support  will  be 
provided  for  projects  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  interagency  and  private  sector  resources, 
research  to  develop  the  professional  skills  of  educational  and  other  personnel,  projects  to 
prepare  schools  to  promote  the  personal  and  social  development  of  students  with  emotional 
and  behavioral  problems,  and  research  on  preventing  the  development  of  serious  emotional 
disturbance  among  children  and  youth  with  emotional  and  behavioral  problems. 
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The  first  National  Longitudinal  Transition  Study  report  "Youth  with  Disabilities:  How  are  they 
Doing?"  published  in  September,  1991 ,  indicated  that,  when  compared  with  children  with  other 
disabilities,  children  with  SED  have  the  lowest  grade  point  average  for  all  courses  and  the 
highest  percentage  of  failing  grades.  The  results  of  this  poor  performance  are  reflected  in 
these  children's  ultimate  educational  outcomes.  When  compared  with  children  with  other 
disabilities,  children  with  SED  have  the  lowest  rates  of  graduation  from  high  school  with 
diplomas  and  with  certificates,  and  the  highest  dropout  rate. 

Postsecondary  outcomes  for  these  individuals  are  also  not  encouraging.  About  35  percent  of 
youth  with  SED  have  arrest  records  by  the  time  they  have  been  out  of  school  for  two  years. 
The  second  report  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Transition  Study,  "What  Happens  Next? 
Trends  in  Postschool  Outcomes  of  Youth  with  Disabilities,"  reported  that  58  percent  of 
individuals  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  have  arrest  records  by  the  time  they  have  been 
out  of  school  for  3  to  5  years.  For  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  this  rate  is  73 
percent. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

Research: 

New 

$1,186,000 

$347,000 

$1 ,771 ,000 

Continuation 

699,000 

1 .200,000 

1,195,000 

Subtotal 

1 ,885,000 

1 ,547,000 

2,966,000 

Demonstrations: 

Continuation 

2,076,000 

2,374,000 

955,000 

Strategic  and  technical  support: 

Continuation 

160,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

26,000 

26,000 

26,000 

Total: 

New 

1,186,000 

347,000 

1 ,771 ,000 

Continuation 

2,935,000 

3,774,000 

2,350,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

26,000 

26,000 

26,000 

Total 

4,147,000 

4,147,000 

4,147.000 
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1993 


1994 


1995 


Number  of  projects:  ^ 

Research: 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Demonstration: 

Continuation 
Strategic  and  technical  support: 

Continuation 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


5 

5 

10 

16 

1 


5 
27 


2 

10 

10 

7 

12 

17 

18 

8 

1 

1 

2 

10 

29 
31 

JL6 
26 

^  Includes  continuation  projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
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Special  purpose  funds:  Severe  disabilities 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  C,  Section  624) 

1 995  Authorization:  $12,700,000  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$9,330,000  $10,030,000  +$700,000 

The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30, 1995. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Severe  Disabilities  program  is  to  improve  early  intervention,  special 
education,  and  related  services  for  children  who  have  severe  disabilities.  Children  with  severe 
disabilities  have  special  needs  that  make  appropriate  special  education,  related  services,  and 
early  intervention  services  particularly  difficult  to  provide.  The  Severe  Disabilities  program 
authorizes  research,  development,  demonstrations,  training,  and  dissemination  activities  to 
address  problems  related  to  these  special  needs. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30.  Awards  are  usually  made  on  a  competitive  basis  in  the  first  year,  and  renewed 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  two  to  five  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Eligible  recipients  are  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $5,819,000 

1991   7,869,000 

1992 8,000,000 

1993 9,330,000 

1 994 9,330,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  $700,000  increase  requested  for  the  Severe  Disabilities  program  over  the  1 994 
appropriation  would  be  used  to  fund  an  additional  3  new  State  systems  change  projects. 
These  5-year  model  demonstration  projects  carry  out  activities  to  improve  the  quality  of  special 
education  and  related  services  for  children  with  severe  disabilities  (including  deaf-blindness) 
and  promote  change  in  delivery  of  these  services  from  more  restrictive  to  less  restrictive 
environments.  Project  activities  are  required  to  be  consistent  with  the  State  plans  under  the 
Grants  to  States  program  or  are  to  be  incorporated  into  these  plans. 

One  of  the  key  components  of  these  projects  is  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  formal, 
written  policies  and  procedures  among  State  and  local  agencies  and  professional 
organizations  for  coordinating  services  and  eliminating  overlapping  and  redundant  services. 
Children  with  severe  disabilities  often  have  complex  needs  that  must  be  addressed  by  a 
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variety  of  service  providers.  At  the  same  time,  education,  health,  and  social  service  programs 
at  the  community  level  are  often  fragmented  and  redundant.  These  piecemeal  programs  are 
difficult  to  understand  and  access  because  of  differing  eligibility,  procedural,  and  service 
requirements.  By  facilitating  the  access  to  services,  the  State  systems  change  projects  have 
been  successful  in  expanding  the  number  of  regular  school  placements  that  can  provide 
appropriate  services  for  children  with  severe  disabilities. 

A  1 995  competition  is  already  planned  for  State  systems  change  projects  that  would  provide 
funding  for  3  new  projects.  The  increase  in  funding  requested  would  provide  for  support  of  3 
projects  in  addition  to  the  3  that  could  be  established  with  level  funding. 

Other  new  competitions  that  will  be  held  in  1 995  include  research  for  educating  children  with 
severe  disabilities  in  inclusive  settings  and  outreach  projects  serving  children  with  severe 
disabilities  in  general  education  and  community  settings. 

Continuation  support  will  be  provided  in  all  of  the  areas  for  which  new  competitions  are  being 
conducted  in  1995.  Continuation  support  will  also  be  provided  for  model  inservice  training 
projects  to  prepare  personnel  to  educate  students  with  severe  disabilities  in  general  education 
classrooms  and  community  settings  and  two  research  institutes.  One  institute  deals  with 
social  relationships  for  children  with  severe  disabilities.  The  other  institute  deals  with 
implementing  inclusive  education  for  children  with  severe  disabilities.  In  addition  to 
conducting  and  disseminating  its  own  research,  the  social  relationships  institute  is  responsible 
for  disseminating  the  findings  of  research  projects  funded  under  the  Deaf-Blindness  program. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

Statewide  systems  change: 

New 

$1,499,000 

$758,000 

$1 ,450,000 

Continuation 

2,914,000 

3.51 7,000 

3,451,000 

Subtotal 

4,413,000 

4,275,000 

4,901 ,000 

Research  and  demonstration: 

New 

1,914,000 

1,717,000 

901 ,000 

Continuation 

2,795,000 

3.158,000 

4,048,000 

Subtotal 

4,709,000 

4,875,000 

4,949,000 

Federal  center  and  minority  outreach: 

New 

107,000 

0 

0 

Continuation 

63.000 

150.000 

150.000 

Subtotal 

170,000 

150,000 

150,000 
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1993 


1994 


1995 


Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 


$38,000 


3,520,000 
5,772,000 

38.000 
9,330,000 


$30,000 


2,475,000 
6,825,000 

30.000 
9,330,000 


$30,000 


2,351 ,000 
7,649,000 

30.000 
10,030,000 


Number  of  projects: 

Statewide  systems  change: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Research  and  demonstration: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Federal  center  and  minority  outreach: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


2 

-12 

14 

16 
14 
30 

1 

_L 

2 


19 

.2Z 

46 


3 
14 
17 

7 
19 
26 

0 

_L 
1 


10 

-34 

44 


6 

_13 

19 

6 
_17 
23 

0 

_L 
1 


12 

31 
43 


Includes  continuation  projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
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Spedal  purpose  funds:  Early  childhood  education 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  C,  Section  623) 

1 995  Authorization:  $40,705,000  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


$25,167,000  $25,167,000 

^  Trie  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30,  1995. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Early  Childhood  Education  program  is  to  improve  special  education  and 
early  intervention  services  for  infants,  toddlers,  and  children  with  special  needs  from  birth 
through  8  years  of  age.  This  group  includes  infants  and  toddlers  birth  through  age  2  with 
developmental  delays  or  conditions  that  are  likely  to  cause  developmental  delays,  and  those 
at  risi<  of  substantial  developmental  delays  if  they  do  not  receive  early  intervention  services. 
Children  ages  3  through  8  are  also  included  if  they  need  special  education  because  of  a 
disability. 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  program  supports  research,  development,  outreach,  technical 
assistance,  and  training  activities  that  together  constitute  a  systematic  approach  for  improving 
services  for  young  children  with  disabilities.  Research  projects  develop  new  knowledge  that 
has  the  potential  for  improving  interventions.  This  knowledge  is  transformed  into  actual 
interventions  through  demonstration  projects.  Interventions  that  are  proven  to  be  effective  are 
incorporated  into  outreach  projects  that  provide  hands-on  assistance  in  implementing  model 
practices.  This  is  not  a  closed  system,  however.  Demonstration  projects  are  selected  based 
on  their  potential  for  improving  sen/ices  regardless  of  the  source  of  research  used  to  develop 
proposals.  Likewise,  outreach  projects  are  selected  based  on  their  validated  potential  impact 
without  regard  to  previous  funding  as  demonstration  projects. 

One  of  the  primary  means  through  which  project  results  are  shared  is  through  the  Early 
Childhood  Technical  Assistance  Center,  which  provides  technical  assistance  to  States, 
Outlying  Areas,  and  the  other  projects  supported  under  this  program.  This  technical 
assistance  is  based  on  plans  developed  jointly  with  technical  assistance  recipients.  Training 
grants  are  supported  to  provide  state-of-the-art  instruction  in  early  intervention  and  preschool 
education. 

Grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative  agreements  are  authorized  to  public  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  and,  in  some  cases  for-profit,  organizations.  This  is  a  current-funded  program  for 
which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to  September  30.  Awards  are  typically  made  for 
periods  ranging  from  3  to  5  years. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $23,766,000 

1991   24,202,000 

1992 25,000,000 

1993 25,167,000 

1994 25,167,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  request  for  the  Early  Childhood  Education  program  is  the  same  as  the  1 994  appropriation. 
New  competitions  in  1995  will  include  awards  for  research,  demonstration,  outreach,  and 
training  projects.  The  demonstration  and  outreach  competitions  are  expected  to  include 
competitive  preferences  for  applications  that  address  the  needs  of  children  with  low  incidence 
disabilities  such  as  deaf-blindness,  and  the  use  of  assistive  technology.  The  inservice  training 
priority  is  expected  to  include  a  competitive  preference  for  projects  that  provide  collaborative, 
multi-disciplinary,  team  training;  or  training  of  paraprofessionals. 

Continuation  support  will  be  provided  for:  a  research  institute  on  children  prenatally  exposed 
to  drugs;  a  research  institute  on  integration  of  children  with  disabilities  ages  3  though  5;  an 
institute  to  identify  service  patterns  and  gaps  for  children  with  disabilities  birth  through  age  5; 
projects  to  establish  statewide  systems  for  identifying,  tracking,  and  referring  to  appropriate 
services  children  who  are  biologically  and  environmentally  at-risk  of  having  developmental 
delays;  demonstration  projects;  outreach  projects;  training  projects;  and  the  Early  Childhood 
Technical  Assistance  Center. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

Experimental/research : 

New 

$493,000 

$1,000,000 

$1 ,000,000 

Continuation 

6.464.000 

3,240,000 

2,680.000 

Subtotal 

6,957,000 

4,240,000 

3,680,000 

Demonstrations: 

New 

1 ,037,000 

1 ,040,000 

1 ,057,000 

Continuation 

2,737,000 

3.900.000 

5.100.000 

Subtotal 

3,774,000 

4.940,000 

6,157,000 

Outreach: 

New 

2,257,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Continuation 

4.615.000 

4.400.000 

4,500,000 

Subtotal 

6,872,000 

6,400,000 

6,500,000 

Technical  assistance: 

Continuation 
Training: 
New 

1 ,736,000 

4,757,000 

3,750,000 

1,502,000 

1.300,000 

1 ,300,000 

Continuation 

3.346.000 

2.500,000 

2,800,000 

Subtotal 

4,848,000 

3,800,000 

4,100,000 

Special  projects  and  other: 

New 

803,000 

0 

0 

Continuation 

100.000 

950.000 

900,000 

Subtotal 

903,000 

950,000 

900,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

77,000 

80,000 

80,000 

Total: 

New 

6,092,000 

5,340,000 

5,357,000 

Continuation 

18,998,000 

19,747,000 

19,730,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

77.000 

80.000 

80,000 

Total 

25,167.000 

25.167,000 

25,167.000 
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1993 


Number  of  projects: 

Experimental/research: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Demonstrations: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Outreach: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Technical  assistance: 

Continuation 
Training: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Special  projects  and  other: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


1994 


1995 


1 

2 

2 

J2 
13 

7 
9 

3 
5 

8 

8 

8 

J9 
27 

27 
35 

35 
43 

16 

15 

15 

47 

31 
46 

30 
45 

1 

1 

1 

11 

10 

10 

22 
33 

15 
25 

19 
29 

6 

0 

0 

1 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

42 

35 

35 

J6 
128 

87 
122 

94 
129 

Includes  continuation  projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
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(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Pari  C,  Section  626) 


1995  Authorization:  $49,652,000  ^^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

$21 ,966,000 

$23,966,000 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

+$2,000,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  appties  through  September  30,  1995. 

^  Includes  $13,050,000  for  section  626  except  subsection  (e)  and  $36,602,000  for  subsection  (e). 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Secondary  and  Transitional  Services  program  has  three  parts.  Section  626(a)  through  (d) 
and  (g)  of  IDEA  authorizes  a  broad  range  of  activities  directed  toward  three  purposes: 

o      strengthening  and  coordinating  special  education  and  related  services  for  youth  with 
disabilities  currently  in  school  or  who  have  recently  left  school  to  assist  them  in  the 
transition  to  postsecondary  education,  vocational  training,  competitive  employment 
(including  supported  employment),  continuing  education,  independent  and  community 
living,  or  adult  sendees; 

o      stimulating  the  improvement  and  development  of  secondary  special  education  programs; 
and 

o      stimulating  the  improvement  of  the  vocational  and  life  skills  of  students  with  disabilities  to 
enable  them  to  be  better  prepared  for  transition  to  adult  life  and  sen/ices. 

Awards  are  authorized  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  State  educational  agencies,  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions  and 
agencies.  Projects  assisted  may  include  demonstrations,  evaluations,  studies,  research, 
development,  and  other  activities.  Awards  are  usually  made  on  a  competitive  basis  in  the  first 
year,  and  are  renewed  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Direct 
participation  of  students  with  disabilities  and  their  parents  is  required  in  planning,  developing, 
and  implementing  projects. 

Section  626(e)  authorizes  joint  awards  to  State  educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  develop,  implement,  and  improve  systems  to  provide  transition  services  for  youth 
with  disabilities  from  age  1 4  through  the  age  they  exit  school.  These  transition  services  are 
designed  to  promote  the  movement  of  children  with  disabilities  from  school  to  post-school 
activities  including  postsecondary  education,  vocational  training,  employment,  independent 
living,  and  adult  services.  A  State  may  receive  only  one  five-year  grant  for  this  purpose  and 
awards  must  be  made  based  on  joint  applications  from  State  educational  agencies  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 
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Section  626(f)  provides  specific  authority  for  the  development  and  demonstration  projects,  and 
projects  that  disseminate  information  on  effective  practices.  These  awards  are  authorized  to 
organizations  and  institutions  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $7,989,000 

1991   14,639,000 

1992 19,000,000 

1993 21,966,000 

1994 21,966,000 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  $2,000,000  increase  for  the  Secondary  and  Transitional  Services  program  would  be  used 
to  support  new  joint  grants  to  State  educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  These 
grants  have  been  effective  in  changing  service  delivery  systems  to  improve  transition  services 
for  youth  with  disabilities.  They  bring  together  not  only  resources  from  State  educational  and 
rehabilitation  agencies,  but  those  from  local  education  agencies,  the  private  sector.  State  and 
local  employment  agencies,  local  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICS)  authorized  by  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  families  of  students  with  disabilities.  Through  the  coordination  of 
resources  from  such  a  wide  range  of  providers,  the  array  of  alternative,  employment-related 
programming  options  is  enhanced.  This  is  a  key  factor  in  preventing  school  dropouts  and  in 
ensuring  that  youth  with  disabilities  are  prepared  for  competitive  employment  after  leaving 
school. 

The  National  Longitudinal  Transition  Study  indicated  that  only  51  percent  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  leaving  high  school  graduate.  This  compares  with  a  rate  of  71  percent  for  all  high 
school  students.  These  low  graduation  levels,  coupled  with  educational  experiences  that  do 
not  lead  to  employment,  place  many  individuals  with  disabilities  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
participating  in  the  job  market.  Even  3  to  5  years  after  leaving  school,  only  57  percent  of 
youth  with  disabilities  are  competitively  employed  compared  with  69  percent  of  youth  in  the 
general  population.  Data  reported  by  the  States  Indicate  that  the  most  common  services 
needed  by  individuals  leaving  school  are  counseling,  vocational  training,  and  vocational 
placement.  Yet,  because  of  weak  links  between  educational  systems  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  systems  in  the  States,  Individuals  are  often  forced  to  wait  unserved  while  they 
lose  job  skills  acquired  in  the  educational  system.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  evidence  that 
during  this  period,  they  tend  to  develop  attitudes  and  habits  that  make  competitive 
employment  even  more  difficult. 

There  are  currently  29  States  receiving  continuation  funds  for  these  projects.  The  request 
would  support  a  competition  for  4  additional  awards.  The  last  competition  for  these  awards 
was  in  1 993,  at  which  time  6  awards  were  made  In  response  to  applications  from  1 8  States. 
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Other  new  competitions  for  1 995  will  be  held  for  outreach  projects;  demonstration  projects  to 
identify,  recruit,  train,  and  place  youth  with  disabilities  who  have  dropped  out  of  school;  and 
research  on  student  involvement  in  transition  planning. 

In  addition  to  continuation  support  for  joint  grants  to  State  educational  and  rehabilitation 
agencies,  funding  will  also  be  provided  to  continue  technical  assistance  for  these  grantees; 
outreach  projects;  demonstration  projects  dealing  with  dropouts  and  self-determination;  and 
research  projects  dealing  with  student  involvement  in  transition  planning  and  the  transition  of 
youth  to  postsecondary  environments. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Program  funding: 

Research/institute: 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 
Models/demonstrations: 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 
Outreach: 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 
SEA/Rehab  joint  awards: 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 
Special  projects  and  other: 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

Total: 
New 

Continuations 
Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 


$745,000 
2.144.000 
2,889,000 

1 ,689,000 
1 .667.000 
3,356,000 

0 

1 .038.000 
1,038.000 

2,921 ,000 
11.033.000 
13.954,000 

22,000 
653.000 
675.000 


54,000 


5,377,000 
16,535,000 

54.000 
21 ,966,000 


$500,000 
1 .923.000 
2,423,000 

638,000 
3.402.000 
4,040,000 

810,000 

0 

810,000 


13.954.000 
13,954,000 

0 
699.000 
699,000 


40.000 


1 ,948,000 
19.978,000 

40.000 
21 ,966,000 


$1,110,000 
1 .037.000 
2,147,000 

746,000 
2.528.000 
3,274,000 

1 ,000,000 

851 .000 

1 ,851 .000 

2,000,000 
13.954.000 
15,954,000 

0 
686.000 
686,000 


54.000 


4.856,000 
19,056,000 

54.000 
23,966,000 
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1993 


1994 


1995 


Number  of  projects: 

Research/institutes: 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 
Models/demonstrations: 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 
Outreach: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
SEA/Rehab  joint  awards: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Special  projects  and  other: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Total: 
New 

Continuations 
Total 


5 

11 
16 

15 
16 
31 

0 

_8 

8 

6 

.24 

30 

1 
_2 

3 


27 
61 
88 


2 

2 

9 

6 

11 

8 

6 

7 

25 

19 

31 

26 

8 

10 

0 

8 

8 

18 

0 

4 

30 

30 

30 

34 

0 

1 

2 

-2 

2 

3 

16 

24 

66 

m 

82 

89 

Includes  continuation  projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
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Special  purpose  funds:  Postsecondary  education 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  C,  Section  625) 


1 995  Authorization:  $1 1 ,930,000  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$8,839,000 

$8,839,000 

0 

^  The  GEPA  extension  applies 

through  September  30,  1995. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Postsecondary  Education  program  is  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
development,  operation,  and  dissemination  of  model  programs  of  postsecondary,  vocational, 
technical,  continuing,  and  adult  education  for  individuals  with  disabilities.  Awards  are 
authorized  to  State  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  junior  and 
community  colleges,  vocational  and  technical  institutions,  and  other  nonprofit  educational 
agencies. 

Just  over  half  of  the  funds  in  this  activity  are  used  for  demonstration  grants  addressing  the 
needs  of  students  with  all  disabilities.  Awards  are  usually  made  on  a  competitive  basis  in  the 
first  year,  and  are  renewed  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  requires  that  at  least  $4,000,000  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  program  be  awarded  to  4  institutions  to  serve  only  students  with  deafness. 
This  amount  was  Increased  from  $2,000,000  by  amendments  to  IDEA  in  1 990. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $6,51 0,000 

1991   8,559,000 

1992 9,000,000 

1993 8,839,000 

1994 8,839,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

The  request  for  the  Postsecondary  Education  program  is  the  same  as  the  1 994  appropriation. 
A  new  competition  will  be  held  for  model  demonstration  projects  that  focus  on  transferring  the 
special  accommodations  needed  by  some  students  from  school  to  work  sites, 
accommodating  diverse  learning  styles  in  a  range  of  academic  settings,  and  improving 
students'  access  to  and  performance  in  postsecondary  environments.  The  same  priority  has 
been  announced  for  a  1 994  competition  under  this  program.  Continuation  funding  will  be 
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provided  in  1 995  for  grants  awarded  under  this  1 994  competition  and  for  other  similar  model 
demonstration  grants. 

Continuation  awards  will  also  be  made  for  the  4  institutions  serving  deaf  students.  Three  of 
these  institutions  focus  on  serving  only  students  on  their  own  campuses.  Funds  targeted  in 
this  way  benefit  the  subsidized  institutions,  but  do  relatively  little  to  expand  the  number  of 
educational  options  for  individuals  with  deafness.  The  Postsecondary  Education  Consortium, 
whose  central  offices  are  located  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  helps  expand  the  number  of 
educational  options  by  providing  services  through  a  network  of  institutions  located  in  9  States. 

The  Department  is  conducting  a  congressionally-mandated  study  of  postsecondary 
educational  opportunities  for  persons  who  are  deaf.  This  study  will  be  completed  later  this 
year,  and  is  expected  to  provide  substantial  information  on  issues  confronting  students  with 
deafness,  access  of  these  students  to  postsecondary  educational  options  and  alternatives, 
services  provided  to  these  students,  and  outcome  assessment. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

Institutions  serving 
tine  deaf: 

Continuation 
Demonstrations: 

$4,000,000 

$4,000,000 

$4,000,000 

New 
Continuation 

Subtotal 
Special  projects  and  other: 
New 
Continuation 

Subtotal 

1 ,571 ,000 
3,038,000 
4,609,000 

43,000 
1 69.000 
212,000 

701.000 
4.120.000 
4,821 ,000 

0 
0 
0 

2,078,000 
2.574.000 
4,652,000 

0 
169.000 
169,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

18,000 

18.000 

18,000 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 

1,614,000 
7,207.000 

18,000 
8,839.000 

701,000 
8.120,000 

18.000 
8.839.000 

2,078,000 
6,743,000 

18,000 
8,839,000 

Number  of  projects:  ^ 

Institutions  serving 
the  deaf: 

Continuation 
Demonstrations: 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Special  projects  and  other: 

Continuation 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


15 
45 


15 

-36 

51 


7 

20 

29 

^ 

36 

43 

7 

20 

40 

48 

Includes  continuation  projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
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Special  purpose  funds:  Innovation  and  development 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  E) 


1995  Authorization:  $33,200,000^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994                                          1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$20,635,000                               $19,885,000 

-$750,000 

^  Ttie  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30, 1995. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purposes  of  the  Innovation  and  Development  program  are  to: 

o      support  research  and  related  activities  to  improve  the  knowledge  base  and  improve  the 
practice  of  professionals,  parents,  and  others  providing  early  intervention,  special 
education  and  related  services;  and 

o      conduct  research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations  related  to  the  provision  of  physical 
education  and  recreation  to  children  with  disabilities. 

In  general,  awards  may  be  made  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  nonprofit  private  organizations.  Awards  may  be  made  to  profit-making 
organizations  only  for  contracts  dealing  with  physical  education  or  recreation-related  research. 

Most  awards  are  grants  made  on  a  competitive  basis  in  the  first  year,  and  renewed  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  However,  a  number  of  awards  are 
also  made  for  up  to  five  years  in  order  to  conduct  long-term  research. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  through 
September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $19,825,000 

1991   20,174,000 

1992 21,000,000 

1993 20,635,000 

1994 20,635,000 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

A  reduction  in  funding  of  $750,000  from  the  1 994  appropriation  is  requested  for  the  Innovation 
and  Development  program.  The  proposed  reduction  would  free  up  funds  for  higher  priority 
activities.  Over  the  last  5  years  Congress  has  appropriated  over  $100,000,000  for  this 
program.  While  this  investment  has  generated  a  considerable  body  of  knowledge  about 
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interventions  and  systemic  reforms,  more  attention  needs  to  be  directed  to  applying 
knowledge  to  reform  systems  serving  children  and  assessing  overall  program  effectiveness. 
The  Increased  funds  requested  in  the  Special  Studies  program  would  be  used  to  study  the 
impact  of  our  early  intervention  and  preschool  services  on  children  with  disabilities.  Increases 
in  the  Severe  Disabilities  and  Secondary  and  Transitional  Services  programs  reflect  the 
continuing  need  to  incorporate  research  knowledge  into  service  delivery  systems. 

Most  of  the  funds  available  for  new  Innovation  and  Development  awards  for  1 995  will  be  used 
for  three  competitions  for  which  activities  will  not  be  specifically  directed  through  priorities. 
These  competitions  are  for  field-initiated  research,  student-initiated  research,  and  assisting 
newcomers  to  the  field  of  research  to  establish  research  agendas.  Applicants  are  free  to 
submit  proposals  on  topics  they  choose  within  the  general  areas  of  special  education,  related 
sen/ices,  and  early  intervention.  Continuation  awards  will  also  be  made  in  these  areas  In  1 995. 

New  competitions  will  also  be  held  to  make  awards  to  synthesize  and  communicate  the 
professional  research  knowledge  base,  to  conduct  research  in  authentic  assessments,  and  to 
improve  secondary  education  programming. 

Continuation  support  will  also  be  provided  for  awards  to  develop  systemic  changes  at  the 
school  level  by  incorporating  effective  practices  for  serving  children  with  disabilities  in 
restructuring  schools,  conduct  research  to  increase  participation  of  youth  with  disabilities  in 
General  Education  Development  (GED)  programs,  synthesize  and  communicate  the 
professional  research  knowledge  base,  conduct  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  American 
Sign  Language  (ASL)  in  improving  reading  for  deaf  students,  conduct  research  on  school- 
linked  services  for  children  with  disabilities,  support  a  center  for  policy  research,  provide 
strategic  and  technical  support  for  research  activities,  provide  partial  support  for  the 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  -  Clearinghouse  on  Handicapped  and  Gifted 
Children,  and  support  ombudsperson  projects. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Program  funding: 

Targeted  projects: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Field  initiated  projects: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Other: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 


$1,918,000 
4,753.000 
6,671 ,000 

$1 ,670,000 
3.987.000 
5,657,000 

$2,219,000 
4.459.000 
6,678,000 

5,745,000 

6.406.000 

12,151,000 

3,825,000 

8.847.000 

12,672,000 

2,550,000 

8,887,000 

1 1 ,437,000 

513,000 
1.153.000 
1 ,666,000 

599,000 
1 .557.000 
2,156,000 

1 88,000 
1 .432.000 
1 ,620,000 
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1993 


1994 


1995 


Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 


$147,000 


8,176,000 
12,312,000 

147.000 
20,635,000 


$150,000 


6,094,000 
14.391,000 

150.000 
20,635,000 


$1 50,000 


4,957,000 
14,778,000 

1 50,000 
19,885,000 


Number  of  projects;  ^ 

Targeted  projects: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Field  initiated  projects: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Other: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


12 

_30 

42 

70 
-49 
119 

2 

_3 
5 


84 
.82 
166 


8 

15 

30 

28 

38 

43 

46 

35 

69 

61 

115 

96 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

55 

51 

102 

92 

157 

143 

Includes  continuation  projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
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Special  purpose  funds:  Media  and  captioning  services 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  F) 

1995  Authorization:   $26,600,000  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$18,642,000  $17,642,000  -$1,000,000 

The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30,  1995. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purposes  of  the  Media  and  Captioning  Services  program  are  to  promote: 

0      the  general  welfare  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  individuals, 

0      the  general  welfare  of  visually  impaired  individuals,  and 

0      the  education  and  advancement  of  individuals  with  disabilities. 

The  program  does  this  through  a  variety  of  activities  specified  in  IDEA.  For  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  Individuals,  these  activities  include  captioning  and  distributing  educational  and 
theatrical  films,  captioning  television  programs,  and  providing  cultural  experiences. 

For  visually  impaired  persons,  activities  focus  primarily  on  supporting  described  video 
services,  research  on  described  video,  and  recording  services. 

For  other  disabilities,  the  program  focus  is  primarily  on  research  activities  that  determine  how 
technology,  assistive  technology,  media,  and  materials  are  being  used  in  the  education  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  how  they  can  be  used  most  effectively,  efficiently,  and 
appropriately. 

Projects  are  generally  awarded  for  a  period  of  one  to  three  years.  Profit  and  nonprofit  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  are  eligible  for  awards. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  through 
September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $15,192,000 

1991    16,424,000 

1992 17,000,000 

1993 17,892,000 

1994 18,642,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  request  for  the  Media  and  Captioning  Services  program  is  $1 ,000,000  less  than  the 
appropriation  for  1 994.  Reductions  are  proposed  in  several  activities  that  are  of  lower  priority 
in  order  to  redirect  resources  toward  activities  to  improve  educational  services.  Textbook 
recording  activities  would  be  reduced  by  $500,000,  from  $3,500,000  to  $3,000,000.   In  the  last 
five  years,  the  Department  has  increased  funding  for  free  recorded  educational  materials  for 
the  blind  and  other  print-handicapped  students  by  over  400  percent  in  response  to 
Congressional  report  directives.  The  Department  proposes  to  reduce  funding  for  free 
materials  because  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  are  responsible  for  providing  these  recorded  materials  to  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  students  who  are  blind  and  print-handicapped,  just  as  they  are 
required  to  provide  other  educational  materials  to  other  students  with  disabilities. 

Reductions  are  also  proposed  for  cultural  experiences  for  deaf  persons  and  video  description 
for  television.  Support  for  the  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf  and  support  for  descriptive  videos 
for  the  home  would  be  continued  at  their  1 994  levels. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

Captioning  -  Films  and  videos: 

New 

$1 .800,000 

$2,200,000 

$3,000,000 

Continuation 

1 .353.000 

704.000 

700.000 

Subtotal 

3,153,000 

2,904,000 

3,700.000 

Captioning  -  Television: 

New 

5,698,000 

750,000 

1,128,000 

Continuation 

1,563,000 

6.860.000 

6.450.000 

Subtotal 

7,261 ,000 

7,610,000 

7,578,000 

Cultural  experiences  for 

hearing  impaired: 

New 

1 ,268,000 

700,000 

700,000 

Continuation 

484.000 

900.000 

450,000 

Subtotal 

1,752,000 

1 ,600,000 

1,150,000 

Descriptive  video  for  home: 

New 

0 

250,000 

0 

Continuation 

0 

0.000 

250,000 

Subtotal 

0 

250,000 

250,000 

Descriptive  video  for  television: 

New 

0 

500,000 

0 

Continuation 

1.500.000 

500.000 

500.000 

Subtotal 

1 ,500,000 

1 ,000,000 

500,000 

Recording  for  the  blind: 

New 

0 

0 

3,000,000 

Continuation 

3.000.000 

3,500,000 

0 

Subtotal 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

3,000,000 

Technology  research: 

New 

403,000 

1 ,351 ,000 

400,000 

Continuation 

549,000 

400.000 

1,050,000 

Subtotal 

952,000 

1,751,000 

1 ,450,000 

Other: 

New 

247,000 

0 

0 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 


27,000 


9,416,000 
8,449,000 

27.000 
17,892,000 


27,000 


5,751 ,000 
12,864,000 

27.000 
18,642,000 


14,000 


5,228,000 
12,400,000 

14.000 
17,642,000 
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1993 


1994 


1995 


Number  of  projects: 

Captioning  -  Films  and  videos: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Captioning  -  Television: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Cultural  experiences  for 
hearing  impaired: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Descriptive  video  for  home: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Descriptive  video  for  television: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Recording  for  the  blind: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Technology  research: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


59 

_2 

61 

9 

_3 

12 


5 

_4 

9 

0 

0 

4 

_0 

4 


6 

_4 

10 


83 
14 
97 


56 

56 

_L 

1 

57 

57 

2 

2 

11 

11 

13 

13 

1 

1 

_8 

4 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

_L 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

_L 

0 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

10 

12 

11 

70 

61 

26 

26 

96 

89 

1 


Includes  continuation  projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
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Special  purpose  funds:  Technology  applications 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  G) 

1 995  Authorization:  $1 5,000,000  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$10,862,000  $10,362,000  -$500,000 

The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30, 1995. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Technology  Applications  program  is  to  advance  the  use  of  new 
technology,  media,  and  materials  in  providing  special  education,  related  services,  and  early 
intervention  services  to  children  with  disabilities.  Awards  are  authorized  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
organizations. 

The  program  supports  a  variety  of  research,  dissemination,  and  technical  assistance  activities 
related  to  the  development,  production,  and  marketing  of  technology  for  use  in  serving 
children  with  disabilities.  Awards  are  made  on  a  competitive  basis  in  the  first  year,  and  are 
usually  renewed  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

In  creating  this  program,  Congress  expressed  the  intent  that  the  projects  funded  under  the 
program  should  focus  on: 

0      enhancing  research  and  development  advances  and  efforts  being  undertaken  by  the 
public  or  private  sectors;  and 

0      providing  the  necessary  linkages  to  improve  the  flow  from  research  and  development  to 
application. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $5,425,000 

1991    5,593,000 

1992 10,000,000 

1993 10,862,000 

1994 10,862,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

A  decrease  of  $500,000  is  requested  from  the  1 994  appropriation  level  for  the  Technology 
Applications  program.  The  request  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  program  level  of 
$1 0,900,000,  the  1 994  appropriation  level,  while  freeing  up  funds  for  other  priorities  within  the 
Special  Education  account. 

In  the  last  three  years  funding  for  the  Technology  Applications  program  has  almost  doubled. 
This  rapid  growth  has  resulted  in  problems  in  ensuring  that  all  appropriated  funds  are  used 
consistent  with  the  authorizing  legislation.  Consequently,  in  1992  and  1993  some  projects 
were  provided  funds  for  budget  periods  of  up  to  three  years.  It  is  expected  that  no  funds  from 
1 994  and  subsequent  appropriations  will  be  awarded  with  budget  periods  greater  than  one 
year.  However,  because  of  funding  of  this  type  in  prior  years,  the  actual  level  of  projects 
supported  in  1 995  will  be  at  least  $500,000  greater  than  the  requested  amount. 

The  program  currently  has  in  place  a  variety  of  activities  that  address  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
authorizing  this  program.  These  include  two  national  centers.  One  center  is  designed  to 
advance  the  quality  of  technology  though  assistance  to  developers  and  distributors  of 
educational  materials,  demonstrations,  and  evaluations  of  the  benefits  of  educational 
innovations  using  technology.  The  other  center  promotes  the  use  of  technology  in  addressing 
the  needs  of  children.  These  centers  will  be  funded  as  continuations  in  1 995.  Continuation 
support  will  also  be  provided  to  projects  that  develop  innovative  tools  for  students  with 
disabilities;  develop  organizational  support  and  professional  development  in  the  use  of 
technology,  media,  and  materials  with  children  with  disabilities;  conduct  research  on  the  use  of 
technology  to  address  illiteracy  among  individuals  with  disabilities;  and  develop  assistive 
technology  for  children  with  hearing  impairments. 

An  award  to  develop  and  evaluate  a  national  strategic  agenda  for  the  Technology  Applications 
program  and  disseminate  the  knowledge  base  in  technology  will  be  funded  through  1995 
entirely  from  funds  appropriated  in  1 993. 

Decisions  regarding  new  competitions  for  1 995  have  not  been  made. 
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IMPACI  DATA 

1992 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

Media  and  materials  centers: 

Continuation 

$1 ,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$1 ,000,000 

Research,  development,  and 

demonstrations: 

New 

6,210,000 

4,248,000 

1 ,777,000 

Continuation 

2,956,000 

5.420.000 

7,419,000 

Subtotal 

9,166,000 

9.668.000 

9,196,000 

Special  projects  and  other: 

New 

1 ,565,000 

0 

0 

Continuation 

19.000 

110.000 

110.000 

Subtotal 

1,584,000 

110,000 

110,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 


112,000 


7.775,000 
2,975,000 

1 1 2,000 
10,862,000 


84,000 


4,248,000 
6,530.000 

84.000 
10.862,000 


56.000 


1 ,777,000 
8,529,000 

56,000 
10,362,000 
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1992 


1994 


1995 


Number  of  projects: 

Media  and  materials  centers: 

Continuation 
Research,  development,  and 
demonstrations: 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Special  projects  and  other: 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


20 

_32 

52 

1 

_2 

3 


21 

_36 

57 


18 

9 

40 

36 

58 

45 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

9 

44 

40 

62 

49 

Includes  continuation  projects  funded  for  more  than  one  year  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
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SpedaJ  purpose  funds:  Special  studies 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  B,  Section  618) 


1995  Authorization:  indefinite  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$3,855,000 

$4,355,000 

+$500,000 

The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  Septemtjer  30,  1995. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purposes  of  the  Special  Studies  program  are  generally  to: 

0      assess  progress  in  the  implementation  of  IDEA; 

0      assess  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  State  and  local  efforts,  and  efforts  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  special  education  and  early  intervention  services;  and 

0      provide  Congress  with  information  relevant  to  policy  making  and  State,  local,  and  Federal 
agencies  with  information  relevant  to  program  management,  administration,  delivery,  and 
effectiveness  with  respect  to  special  education  and  early  intervention  services. 

Other  specific  activities  required  in  the  program  include: 

0      awards  to  conduct  studies,  analyses,  syntheses,  and  investigations  for  improving 
program  management,  administration,  delivery,  and  effectiveness; 

0      cooperative  agreements  with  State  educational  agencies  and  other  State  agencies  to 
carry  out  studies  to  assess  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  programs,  policies,  and 
procedures  under  IDEA;  and 

0      awards  to  support  activities  that  organize,  synthesize,  interpret,  and  integrate  information. 

The  program  also  provides  support  for  technical  assistance  to  States  in  submitting  data 
required  under  section  618(b)  of  IDEA  and  to  the  Department  in  developing  the  annual  report 
to  Congress  required  under  section  61 8(g)  of  IDEA. 

In  general,  awards  can  be  made  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  public  agencies,  private  nonprofit  organizations  and  in  some  cases  private  for-profit 
organizations. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  through 
September  30.  Awards  range  from  one  year  to  5  years. 

Recent  products  from  studies  conducted  under  this  program  include  a  follow  up  report  on  the 
National  Longitudinal  Transition  Study  of  Special  Education  Students,  and  reports  from  the 
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Center  on  Outcomes  Assessment  for  Children  and  Youth  with  Disabilities  and  the  Center  for 
Special  Education  Finance. 

The  Department  is  conducting  a  congressionaily-mandated  study  of  postsecondary 
educational  opportunities  for  persons  who  are  deaf.  This  study  will  be  completed  later  this 
year,  and  is  expected  to  provide  substantial  information  on  issues  confronting  students  with 
deafness,  access  of  these  students  to  postsecondary  educational  options  and  alternatives, 
services  provided  to  these  students,  and  outcome  assessment. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $3,545,000 

1991 3,904,000 

1992 4,000,000 

1993 3,855,000 

1994 3,855,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

An  additional  $500,000  is  requested  for  the  Special  Studies  program  over  the  1 994 
appropriation.  These  funds  would  be  used  to  begin  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  Grants  for 
Infants  and  Families  and  Preschool  Grants  programs.  Since  their  authorization  in  1 986  over 
$3  billion  has  been  appropriated  for  these  programs.  However,  since  they  have  only  recently 
become  fully  implemented,  no  extensive  study  of  their  impact  has  been  possible.  Funds 
would  be  used  to  supplement  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  early  childhood 
longitudinal  study  to  ensure  that  accurate  conclusions  regarding  program  impact  for  these 
children  can  be  drawn  from  the  data  collected.  In  1 995,  the  additional  funds  requested  would 
be  used  primarily  to  finalize  the  study  design  and,  where  necessary,  to  develop  and  adapt 
instruments  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities.  Funds  in  subsequent 
years  would  be  used  to  oversample  children  with  disabilities  and  at  risk  of  disabilities  to 
ensure  that  field  tests  and  actual  study  data  produce  reliable  statistics  for  these  children. 

New  competitions  will  be  held  in  1 995  for  cooperative  agreements  with  State  educational 
agencies  and  other  State  agencies  to  carry  out  studies  to  assess  the  impact  of  IDEA,  an  award 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  center  on  outcomes  assessment  for  children  with  disabilities,  and 
an  award  to  study  transition  services. 

Continuation  support  will  be  provided  for  cooperative  agreements  with  State  educational 
agencies,  technical  assistance  to  the  Department  in  data  analysis  and  other  support  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Annual  Report  to  Congress  and  technical  assistance  to  States  in  data 
collection,  the  Center  for  Special  Education  Finance,  which  provides  policy-makers  and 
administrators  with  information  regarding  finance  issues,  a  State  and  Federal  forum  for 
discussing  improvements  in  services,  and  a  project  to  improve  the  transfer  of  information  to 
potential  users. 
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IMPACI  DATA 

1992 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

Annual  report  and 

assistance  to  States: 

New 

0 

$1 50,000 

0 

Continuation 

$1 .532.000 

1 .651 .000 

$1,729,000 

Subtotal 

1 ,532,000 

1 ,801 ,000 

1 ,729,000 

Federal/State  cooperative 

agreements: 

New 

1,017,000 

470,000 

389,000 

Continuation 

1 50,000 

506.000 

469.000 

Subtotal 

1,167,000 

976,000 

858,000 

Special  studies  and  centers: 

New 

0 

0 

1 ,300,000 

Continuation 

1.147.000 

1,069,000 

450.000 

Subtotal 

1,147,000 

1,069,000 

1 ,750,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

9,000 

9,000 

18,000 

Total: 

New 

1,017,000 

620,000 

1 ,689,000 

Continuation 

2,829,000 

3,226,000 

2,648,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

9.000 

9.000 

18.000 

Total 

3,855,000 

3.855,000 

4,355,000 
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1992  1994  1995 


Number  of  projects: 

Annual  report  and 
assistance  to  States: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Federal/State  cooperative 
agreements: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Special  studies  and  centers: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


0 

1 

0 

_3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

13 

7 

5 

_L 

5 

-4 

14 

12 

9 

0 

0 

3 

_2 

-Z 

_i 

2 

2 

4 

13 

8 

8 

_6 

10 

9 

19 

18 

17 
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Special  purpose  funds:  Personnel  development 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  D,  Sections  631  (a)-(d)  and  632) 

1995  Authorization:  $149,381,750  ''^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$91,339,000  $89,589,000  -$1,750,000 

The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  Septemtser  30,  1995. 
^  Includes  $123,760,000  for  Part  D  other  than  sections  631  (a)C7],  631  (e).  and  633,  and  $25,621 ,750  for  section 
631(a)(7). 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Personnel  Development  program  is  to  increase  the  quality  and  reduce 
shortages  of  personnel  providing  special  education,  related  services,  and  early  intervention 
services  to  children  with  disabilities.  Grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 
State  educational  agencies,  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private 
entities. 

Applications  for  grants  are  usually  solicited  based  on  priorities  included  in  regulations 
governing  this  program.  Most  awards  are  grants  made  on  a  competitive  basis  in  the  first  year, 
and  renewed  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  up  to  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Although  most  grantees  are  State  educational  agencies,  colleges,  and  universities,  individuals 
may  receive  financial  aid  indirectly  through  these  grant  recipients. 

The  amount  for  awards  under  section  631  (a)  of  IDEA  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies  for  training  special  education,  related  services,  early 
intervention,  and  leadership  personnel  must  be  at  least  65  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
under  Part  D  of  IDEA  (Personnel  Development,  Parent  Training,  and  Clearinghouses).  Most  of 
these  awards  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Remaining  funds  are  used  for  special  projects  under  IDEA  section  631  (c),  personnel 
development  partnerships  under  section  631(d),  and  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
under  section  632.  Section  631  (c)  special  projects  develop  and  demonstrate  new  approaches 
for  preparing  special  education  teachers,  regular  education  teachers  who  serve  children  with 
disabilities,  related  services  personnel,  and  early  intervention  personnel.  These  new 
approaches  include  both  preservice  and  inservice  training.  Section  631  (d)  of  IDEA  requires 
the  Secretary  to  fund  up  to  5  grants  for  personnel  development  partnerships.  These  grants 
support  public  and  private  entities  in  providing  opportunities  for  career  advancement  and 
training  for  special  education,  related  services,  and  early  intervention  personnel.  Each  State 
educational  agency  is  entitled  to  an  award  under  section  632  for  the  development, 
implementation,  and  maintenance  of  its  Comprehensive  Systems  of  Personnel  Development 
under  Parts  B  and  H  of  IDEA,  as  well  as  for  recruitment  and  retention  of  personnel.  State 
educational  agencies  may  also  receive  competitive  grant  awards.  However,  the  amount  spent 
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on  these  competitive  awards  may  not  exceed  1 0  percent  of  the  total  funding  under  section  632 
in  the  previous  year. 

Section  631  {a){7)  requires  that  grants  be  made  to  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  whose  minority  student  enrollment  is  at  least  25 
percent. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1 992  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1 992  added  several  specific  authorizations  to  section  631  dealing  with  preparing  personnel  to 
serve  students  with  deafness.  These  authorities  include  model  demonstration  training 
programs  on  deafness  and  secondary  disabilities,  training  educational  interpreters,  training 
regular  education  teachers  on  the  role  of  educational  interpreters,  and  training  regular 
education  teachers  to  meet  the  communication  needs  of  individuals  with  deafness. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $71 ,000,000^ 

1991   69,289,000 

1992 89,800,000 

1993 90,122,000 

1994 91,339,000 


Includes  funds  for  support  of  Parent  Training  projects.  This  activity  is  funded  as  a  separate  program  starting 


in  1991. 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 


A  decrease  of  $1 ,750,000  from  the  1 994  appropriation  is  proposed  for  the  Personnel 
Development  program. 

Based  on  the  data  collected  from  the  States  for  the  1 990-91  school  year,  there  were  29,51 1 
vacancies  or  positions  filled  by  noncertified  or  nonlicensed  special  education  teachers  for 
children  ages  3  through  21 .  In  the  same  school  year,  there  were  also  1 4,906  additional 
nonteaching  staff  needed  for  children  with  disabilities  ages  3  through  21 .  This  level  of 
shortage  relative  to  the  number  of  children  served  has  persisted  for  many  years. 

At  the  same  time,  impact  of  this  program  on  addressing  shortages  is  questionable.  There  are 
many  factors  such  as  salaries,  working  conditions,  and  job  prestige  that  have  a  significant 
direct  impact  on  the  supply  and  demand  for  personnel  but  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
program  to  address. 

There  are  also  many  factors  that  have  significant  indirect  impact  on  the  supply  and  demand  for 
personnel.  Inconsistent  certification  requirements  among  States  limit  the  ability  of  personnel  to 
move  from  one  State  to  another  and  teach.  Also,  some  States  serve  higher  proportions  of 
children  with  disabilities  in  segregated  environments  where  special  education  teachers  are 
required.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  factors  including  differences  in  approaches  to  serving 
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children  with  certain  types  of  disabilities,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  regular  education 
teachers  are  trained  to  address  the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities  in  regular  education 
classrooms. 

The  reduction  in  funding  for  Personnel  Development  and  the  request  for  increases  in  other 
activities  reflects  a  general  shift  in  the  focus  of  resources  toward  improving  services  for 
children  with  disabilities  through  promoting  systemic  changes.  This  shift  is  reflected  in  the 
increased  funding  requested  for  the  Secondary  and  Transitional  Services  program  and  in 
particular  for  the  Severe  Disabilities  program.  We  believe  that  support  of  systems  change 
grants  can  bring  about  permanent  improvements  in  services  for  children  with  disabilities. 
Notably,  in  both  programs,  staff  development  activities  are  carried  on  in  support  of  the 
systems  change  projects. 

New  and  continuation  awards  will  be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  under  section 
631  (a)  for  training  special  education,  related  services,  early  intervention  and  preschool,  and 
leadership  personnel.  Absolute,  competitive,  and  invitational  priorities  will  also  be  funded  for 
personnel  working  with  minorities;  low  incidence  populations;  personnel  working  in  rural 
areas;  personnel  working  on  transitional  services;  personnel  who  are  minorities;  minority 
institutions;  training  paraprofessionals;  and  other  areas. 

Special  projects  under  section  631  (c)  will  include  both  new  and  continuation  projects.  Awards 
to  State  educational  agencies  and  for  technical  assistance  to  State  educational  agencies 
under  section  632  will  be  made  as  continuations  in  1 995.  Awards  for  personnel  development 
partnerships  under  section  631  (d)  will  be  funded  as  continuations. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

Grants  to  institutions  of 

higher  education 

(IDEA  section  631  (a)): 

New 

$20,923,000 

$16,773,000 

$10,098,000 

Continuation 

46,218,000 

50.990.000 

57,875.000 

Subtotal 

67,141,000 

67,763.000 

67,973,000 

Special  projects  (IDEA 

section  631(c)): 

New 

1 ,995,000 

1 ,200,000 

2,000,000 

Continuation 

8.582,000 

9.650,000 

7.000.000 

Subtotal 

10,577,000 

10,850,000 

9,000,000 

Personnel  development 

partnerships 

(IDEA  section  631(d)) 

New 

0 

300,000 

0 

Continuation 

1 .582.000 

1 .600.000 

2,000.000 

Subtotal 

1,582,000 

1,900,000 

2.000,000 

State  education  agencies 

(IDEA  section  632): 

New 

295.000 

8,833,000 

0 

Continuation 

8.713.000 

300.000 

8,996.000 

Subtotal 

9,008,000 

9,133,000 

8,996.000 

Minority  outreach: 

Continuation 

1,394,000 

1,273,000 

1 ,200,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 


420,000 


23,213,000 
66,489,000 

420.000 
90,122,000 


420,000 


27,106,000 
63,813,000 

420.000 
91 ,339,000 


420,000 


12,098,000 
77,071 ,000 

420.000 
89,589,000 
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1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  projects: 

Grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education 
(IDEA  section  631  (a)): 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Special  projects 
(IDEA  section  631(c)): 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Personnel  development 
partnerships 
(IDEA  section  631  (d)) 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
State  education  agencies 
(IDEA  section  632): 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Other: 

Continuation 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


209 

195 

109 

507 
716 

514 
709 

562 
671 

19 

15 

20 

86 
105 

96 
111 

70 
90 

0 

1 

0 

_5 
5 

5 
6 

_6 
6 

1 

57 

0 

_57 
58 

1 
58 

58 

229 

268 

129 

656 

617 

697 

885 

885 

826 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Special  purpose  funds:  Parent  training 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  D,  Section  631  (c)) 


1 995  Authorization:  $1 7,600,000  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$12,735,000 

$13,535,000 

+$800,000 

'  The  GEPA  extension  applies 

through  September  30, 1995. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Parent  Training  program  is  to  provide  training  and  information  to  parents  of 
children  with  disabilities  and  persons  who  work  with  parents  to  enable  them  to  participate 
more  effectively  with  professionals  in  meeting  the  educational  and  early  intervention  needs  of 
children  with  disabilities. 

Awards  are  made  to  private  nonprofit  organizations  that  have  governing  boards  or  committees 
that  have  a  majority  of  members  who  are  parents  of  children  with  disabilities  and  that  include 
professionals  in  the  fields  of  special  education  and  early  intervention. 

IDEA  also  requires  an  award  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  establishing,  developing,  and 
coordinating  parent  training  and  information  programs. 

After  a  parent  training  center  has  been  established  In  each  State,  IDEA  requires  that  the 
Secretary  establish  rural  and  urban  experimental  centers  to  serve  large  numbers  of  parents  of 
children  with  disabilities  in  areas  not  served  by  other  centers. 

Awards  for  organizations  receiving  funds  for  the  first  time  are  made  on  a  competitive  basis  in 
the  first  year,  and  are  usually  renewed  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Organizations  successfully  competing  in  subsequent  competitions  usually  have  their 
awards  renewed  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  up  to  an  additional  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

In  malting  awards  the  Secretary  must  ensure  that  grants: 

o      are  distributed  geographically  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  throughout  all  the  States 
and  that  grants  proposing  to  serve  unserved  areas  are  given  a  priority; 

o      are  targeted  to  parents  of  children  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  or  on  a  State  or  regional 
basis; 

o      serve  parents  of  minority  children  representative  of  the  proportion  of  the  minority 
population  in  the  areas  being  served;  and 

o      receive  sufficient  funding  to  ensure  that  they  can  adequately  serve  the  parents  in  the 
areas  they  propose  to  cover. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
Special  purpose  funds:  Parent  training 


The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1991  also  require  that  grantees 
receiving  more  funds  in  1993  and  1994  than  they  received  in  1992  put  a  priority  on  using  the 
additional  funds  for  serving  parents  of  children  with  disabilities  from  birth  through  age  5. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0^ 

1991   $9,759,000 

1992 12,000,000 

1993 12,400,000 

1994 12,735,000 

^  This  activity  was  funded  as  part  of  the  Personnel  Development  program  prior  to  1991 . 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

For  the  Parent  Training  program,  an  increase  of  $800,000  is  requested  over  the  1994 
appropriation.  This  increase  would  be  used  primarily  to  provide  additional  support  for  parent 
training  centers  to  reach  out  and  serve  minority  parents  who  have  been  underserved  in  the 
past.  One  of  the  objectives  of  this  program  is  to  ensure  that  parents  of  minority  children  with 
disabilities  are  served  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  service  areas  targeted  by 
projects.  Applicants  for  grants  identify  the  special  efforts  that  will  be  undertaken  to  involve 
parents  of  minority  children  in  project  activities,  including  efforts  to  work  with  community-based 
and  cultural  organizations  and  supplementary  aids,  services,  and  supports.  The  request 
would  provide  additional  resources  necessary  to  implement  these  special  efforts. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Program  funding: 

Grants  for  parent  training: 

New  $818,000                 $3,778,000                 $2,155,000 

Continuation  10.075.000                   7.300.000                   9,800.000 

Subtotal  10,893,000                11,078,000          ■      11,955,000 
Experimental  grants  for 
parent  training: 

New  0                              0                      45,000 

Continuation  123.000  125,000  Q 

Subtotal  123,000                      125,000                        45,000 
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1993 

1994 

1995 

Technical  assistance  to 
parent  projects: 

Continuation 
Minority  outreach: 

Continuation 

$1,376,000 
0 

$1,400,000 
124,000 

$1 ,400,000 
124,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

8,000 

8,000 

11,000 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 

818,000 
1 1 ,574,000 

8,000 
12,400.000 

3,778,000 
8,949,000 

8.000 
12,735,000 

2,200,000 
1 1 ,324,000 

1 1 .000 
13,535,000 

Number  of  projects: 

Grants  for  parent  training: 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Experimental  grants  for 
parent  training: 

New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
Technical  assistance  to 
parent  projects: 

Continuation 
Minority  outreach: 

Continuation 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


6 

20 

14 

59 
65 

43 
63 

67 

0 

0 

1 

4 
4 

4 

4 

_Q 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

20 

15 

64 
70 

49 
69 

J5 
70 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Special  purpose  funds:  Clearinghouses 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  D,  Section  633) 

1995  Authorization:  $2,960,0CX)  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


$2,162,000  $2,162,000 

The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30,  1995. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Clearinghouses  program  is  to  support  three  clearinghouses: 

1 .  The  National  Clearinghouse  on  the  Education  of  Children  with  Disabilities  provides 
parents,  teachers,  and  others  with  information  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  pertaining  to  the 
education  of  children  with  disabilities.     (Interstate  Research  Associates,  McLean, 
Virginia). 

2.  The  National  Clearinghouse  on  Postsecondary  Education  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
provides  information  to  individuals  and  organizations  regarding  postsecondary 
educational  opportunities  including  college,  adult  education,  and  other  programs. 
(American  Council  on  Education,  Higher  Education  and  the  Handicapped  (HEATH), 
Washington,  D.C.). 

3.  The  National  Clearinghouse  on  Careers  and  Employment  in  Special  Education  provides 
information  on  the  need  for  special  education  personnel,  career  opportunities, 
educational  programs,  and  financial  assistance.  (National  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Special  Education  (NASDSE),  Washington,  D.C.). 

In  carrying  out  their  purposes  the  clearinghouses  engage  in  a  variety  of  activities  including: 

0      collecting,  developing,  and  disseminating  information, 

o      providing  technical  assistance, 

o      conducting  coordinated  outreach  activities, 

o      providing  for  coordination  and  networking  with  other  national.  State,  and  local 
organizations  and  information  and  referral  resources, 

o      responding  to  individuals  and  organizations  seeking  information,  and 

0      providing  for  the  synthesis  of  information  for  its  effective  use  by  parents,  professionals, 
individuals  with  disabilities,  and  other  interested  parties. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
Special  purpose  funds:  Clearinghouses 


Eligible  applicants  for  awards  include  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organizations  and 
institutions.  This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30.  Clearinghouses  are  funded  for  periods  of  up  to  5  years. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $1,479,000 

1991   1,525,000 

1992 2,000,000 

1993 2,162,000 

1994 2,162,000 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  request  for  the  Clearinghouses  program  is  the  same  as  the  1994  appropriation.  New 
competitions  were  held  for  the  clearinghouse  awards  in  fiscal  year  1 993.  They  will  be  funded 
as  continuations  through  1996.  All  three  clearinghouses  will  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1995  at 
their  current  levels. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Program  funding: 

National  clearinghouse  on 

the  education  of  children 

with  disabilities  $1,030,000  $1,030,000  $1,030,000 

National  clearinghouse  on 

postsecondary  education 

for  individuals  with 

disabilities  515,000  528,000  528,000 

National  clearinghouse  on 

careers  and  employment  in 

special  education  604,000  604,000  604,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  13.000  0  0 


Total  2,162,000  2,162,000  2,162,000 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Special  purpose  funds:  Regional  resource  centers 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  Part  C,  Section  621) 

1 995  Authorization:  $1 1 ,052,000  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


$7,218,000  $7,218,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30,  1995. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  program  is  to  provide  consultation, 
technical  assistance,  and  training  to  State  educational  agencies  and,  through  these  agencies, 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  other  appropriate  public  agencies  providing  special 
education,  related  services,  and  early  intervention  services.  The  assistance  provided  by  the 
regional  resource  centers  must  be  consistent  w/ith  the  priority  needs  identified  by  the  States. 

Awards  are  authorized  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  educational  agencies  and 
other  public  agencies,  and  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

A  Federal  coordinating  technical  assistance  center  is  also  authorized.  Funding  for  this 
national  center  is  limited  to  $500,000.  In  addition,  before  funds  can  be  provided  to  the  Federal 
center  for  any  year,  the  regional  centers  must  be  provided  at  least  the  level  of  funds  they 
received  in  the  prior  year. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $6,510,000 

1991   6,620,000 

1992 7,000,000 

1993 7.218,000 

1994 7,218,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  request  for  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  program  is  the  same  as  the  1994 
appropriation.  New  awards  were  made  to  the  Centers  in  1 993.  They  will  be  funded  as 
continuations  through  1 996. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
Special  purpose  funds:  Regional  resource  centers 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Program  funding: 

Regional  centers: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 
National  coordinating 
center: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

$6,778,000 

0 

6,778,000 

427,000 

0 

427,000 

0 

$6,778,000 

6,778,000 

0 
440.000 
440,000 

0 

$6,778,000 
6,778,000 

0 

440.000 
440,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

13,000 

0 

0 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 
Total 

7,205,000 
0 

13.000 
7,218,000 

0 
7,21 8,000 

0 
7,218.000 

0 
7,21 8,000 

0 
7,218,000 

Number  of  projects: 

Regional  centers: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 
National  coordinating  center: 
New 

Continuation 
Subtotal 

Total: 
New 

Continuation 
Total 


6 

_0 

6 

1 

_0 
1 


7 
7 


0 

_6 

6 

0 

J. 
1 


0 

_7 
7 


0 

_6 

6 

0 

J. 
1 


0 
_7 

7 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Grants  to  States 


\ 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro, 
for  1994 


1994  Estimate 
for  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alabama $39,318,893 

Alaska 5,725,985 

Arizona 26,143,705 

Arkansas 19,783,737 

Calrfomia 209,353,847 

Colorado 24,489,103 

Connecticut    27,952,797 

Delaware 4,776,037 

Florida 104,592,488 

Georgia 46,625,933 

Hawaii 5,563,277 

Idaho 9,082,030 

Illinois 82,807,368 

Indiana  47,531,918 

Iowa   25,136,645 

Kansas  18,881,451 

Kentucky 32,460,531 

Louisiana   31,975,285 

Maine  11,505,794 

Maryland 37,256,290 

Massachusetts 56,209,644 

Michigan 66,435,966 

Minnesota 34,337,829 

Mississippi   25,525,335 

Missouri    43,544,354 

Montana 7,551,512 

Nebraska   14,836,365 

Nevada 9,204,471 

New  Hampshire  8,429,146 

New  Jersey 74,901,680 

New  Mexico   16,691,475 

New  York    130,780,157 

North  Carolina 53,614,133 

North  Dakota 4,906,695 

Ohio  86,845,058 

Oklahoma 28,672,243 

Oregon 21,907,150 

Pennsylvania 76,765,830 

Rhode  Island 8,719,636 

South  Carolina  32,494,223 

South  Dakota  6,121,659 

Tennessee   46,191 ,225 

Texas   154,128,665 

Utah   20,284,596 

Vemnont   3,810,064 

Virginia 50,967,673 

Washington 37,610,466 

West  Virginia 17,932,324 

Wisconsin 38,469,610 

Wyoming    4,816,302 

District  a  Columbia   945,018 

Puerto  Rico 12,700,625 

American  Samoa  2,304,814 

Northem  Marianas  1,421,321 

Guam  5,568,393 

Virgin  Islands  4,221,664 

Marshall  Islands  1,768,692 

Micronesia   4,139,227 

Palau 649,032 

Dept.  of  Interior 25.342.342 

TOTAL 2,052,729,728 


$41,176,037 

5,996,439 
27,378,547 
20,718,179 
219,242,226 
25,645,793 
29,273,088 

5,001,622 

109,532,689 

48,828,209 

5,826,047 

9,511,000 
86,718,596 
49,776,985 
26,323,920 
19,773,275 
33,993,734 
33,485,569 
12,049,246 
39,016,010 
58,864,585 
69,573,926 
35,959,702 
26,730,969 
45,601,078 

7,908,191 
15,537,128 

9,639,224 

8,827,278 

78,439,500 

17,479,861 

136,957,277 

56,146,481 

5,138,453 
90,946,998 
30,026,515 
22,941,887 
80,391,699 

9,131,489 
34,029,018 

6,410,803 

48,372,968 

161,408,601 

21,242,696 

3,990,024 
53,375,021 
39,386,915 
18,779,319 
40,286,639 

5,043,790 

989,653 

13,300,512 

2,413.677 
1,488,454 
5,831,405 
4,421,065 
1,852,232 
4,334,735 
679,688 
26.539.333 

2,149,686,000 


$43,782,645 

7,520,388 
29,162,011 
23,001,761 
231,773,601 
28,276,558 
32,503,554 

6,339,216 

118,205,897 

52,241,324 

6,273,169 
10,226,603 
113,173,982 
54,774,965 
27,852,154 
21,735,793 
36,451,875 
36,292,510 
13,116,045 
41,701,957 
70,630,035 
78,415,888 
37,956,464 
28,405,242 
48,682,892 

8,376,014 
16,412,420 
10,138,399 

9,809,869 

84,016,232 

18,473,080 

149,865,756 

59,675,638 

5,678,321 
97,842,599 
31,803,457 
28,285,080 
92,929,995 

9,910,857 
36,077,751 

6,904,662 

51,185,427 

172,650,201 

22,865,406 

4,869,568 
56,578,682 
42,607,011 
19,992,583 
43,226,147 

5,331,043 

2.995,969 
13,973,801 

2,641.994 
1,629.252 
6,383,017 
4,839,268 
2.027,441 
4,744,772 
743,981 
29.049.778 

2,353,032,000 
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Chapter  1  Handicapped  Program 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro. 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

for  1994 

for  1995 

for  1996 

$631,296 

$582,217 

0 

1,693,021 

1,561,595 

0 

594,186 

539,424 

0 

1,186,401 

1,094,305 

0 

1,519,768 

1.438,679 

0 

1,566,912 

1.443,245 

0 

2,390,118 

2,204,352 

0 

1,203,731 

1,100,376 

0 

4,477,931 

3,972,135 

0 

848,819 

738,991 

0 

426,080 

401,864 

0 

391,839 

361,524 

0 

24,421,649 

22,477,913 

0 

3,276,474 

3,018,729 

0 

508,217 

477.291 

0 

1,148,308 

1,056.168 

0 

910,991 

897,131 

0 

1,476,982 

1,362,227 

0 

468,306 

435,382 

0 

2,362,907 

2,179,449 

0 

12,011,939 

11,030,789 

0 

7,151,727 

6,841,598 

0 

1,134,043 

1,047,860 

0 

278,377 

256,759 

0 

1.184,871 

1.074,827 

0 

199,459 

184,919 

0 

325,761 

303,312 

0 

245,549 

232,615 

0 

856,646 

786,435 

0 

3,119,868 

2.877.594 

0 

99,609 

91.884 

0 

8,784,711 

8.102.090 

0 

833,572 

744.917 

0 

293,549 

270.785 

0 

2,184,179 

2,132.833 

0 

600,292 

553.593 

0 

4,966,453 

4,642,472 

0 

11,398,949 

10,513,396 

0 

612,496 

565,042 

0 

596.604 

546,150 

0 

210,102 

193,786 

0 

927,154 

855,006 

0 

5,190,669 

4,861,592 

0 

866,135 

798,902 

0 

851,458 

785,306 

0 

1,511,479 

1,344,437 

0 

1.911.810 

1,811,828 

0 

657.683 

614,740 

0 

3.005.403 

2,813,962 

0 

229,383 

212,278 

0 

2,351,528 

2,168,715 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,874 

10,305 

0 

81,754 

84,724 

0 

67,080 

63,066 

0 

70,309 

58,093 

0 

67,285 

58.393 

0 

126,393,696 

116.878,000 

0 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

ArkansEis 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut    

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana   

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missoun   

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada  

New  Hampshire   . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  

New  York   

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  . . . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa   . . 
Northern  Marlemjis  . 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands  

Palau 

TOTAL 
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Preschool  Grants 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro. 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

for  1994 

for  1995 

for  1996 

$5,695,812 

$5,931,569 

$6,421,580 

1,100,462 

1,146,011 

1,240,932 

4,387,813 

4,569,431 

4,946,524 

3,593,118 

3,741,842 

4,050,420 

34,437,799 

35,863,229 

38,822,696 

3,955,753 

4,119,487 

4,459,576 

4,507,461 

4,694,031 

5.081,912 

1,307,998 

1.362,138 

1.474,308 

12,757,968 

13.286,038 

14,383,292 

7,353,890 

7,658,277 

8,290,832 

664,708 

692,222 

749,496 

1,898,850 

1,977,446 

2,140,776 

17,072,663 

17,779,325 

19.247,536 

6,566,579 

6,838,380 

7,402,956 

4,020,008 

4,186,402 

4,532,132 

3,389,274 

3,529,561 

3,820,784 

9,329,550 

9,715,714 

10,517,628 

5,868,636 

6,111,547 

6,616,060 

1,940,948 

2,021,287 

2,187,900 

5,816,198 

6,056,938 

6,556,968 

7,590,969 

7,905,170 

8,557,868 

11,087,334 

11,546,255 

12,499,828 

7,114,595 

7,409,078 

8,020,804 

3,706,118 

3,859,520 

4,178,328 

4,540,696 

4,728,642 

5,119,312 

1,375,946 

1,432,899 

1,551,352 

2,180,982 

2,271,256 

2,458,676 

1,706,085 

1,776,702 

1,923,108 

1,019,958 

1,062,175 

1,149,676 

11,062,223 

11,520,104 

12,471,404 

2,265,178 

2,358,937 

2,553,672 

23,973,074 

24,965,354 

27,026,736 

9,382,727 

9,771,091 

10,578,216 

724,532 

754,521 

816,816 

11,527,519 

12,004,660 

12,995,752 

4,069,492 

4,237,934 

4,587,484 

3,618,967 

3,768,762 

4,079,592 

11,541,552 

12,019,273 

13,011,460 

1,386,286 

1,443,666 

1,562,572 

6,328,762 

6,590,718 

7.135,172 

1,669,156 

1,738,245 

1,881,968 

6,728,325 

7,006,820 

7,585,468 

19,509,927 

20,317,471 

21,994,940 

2,837,566 

2,955,017 

3,199,196 

691,297 

719,910 

779,416 

8,310,331 

8,654,307 

9,368,700 

7,851,682 

8,176,674 

8,851,832 

2,649,232 

2,758,887 

2,986,764 

8,991,288 

9,363,450 

10,136,896 

1,022,174 

1,064,483 

1.152,668 

187,595 

195,360 

211.684 

3,231,221 

3,364,966 

3,642,760 

25,111 

26,151 

28,424 

11,078 

11.537 

12,716 

123,340 

128,446 

139,128 

56,131 

58,454 

63,580 

8.863 

9.230 

9.724 

325,772,800 

339.257,000 

367,268,000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut   

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana   

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missoun   

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  

New  York    

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee   

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  or  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa   . . 
Northern  Marianas   . 

Guam  

Virgin  Islands  

Palau 

TOTAL 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Grants  for  Infants  and  Families 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro. 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

for  1994 

for  1995 

for  1996 

$3,046,905 

$3,616,514 

$4,443,254 

1,042,702 

1,237,632 

1,702,008 

3,312,138 

3,931,331 

4.848,190 

1,736,776 

2,061.460 

2,702,448 

29,207,477 

34,667,718 

40,180,178 

2,642,716 

3,136,763 

3,988,758 

2,426,424 

2,880,036 

3,679,687 

1.042,702 

1.237.632 

1,481.630 

9,650,350 

11.454.451 

14,757.791 

5,417,361 

6,430,119 

7,504.757 

1,042,702 

1,237,632 

1.691.775 

1,042,702 

1,237,632 

1,680,080 

9,265,029 

10,997,096 

15,579,252 

4,124,608 

4,895,690 

6,788,991 

1,934,501 

2,296,150 

2,999.035 

1,869,241 

2,218,690 

2.883.148 

2,620,544 

3,110,446 

3.975.751 

3,458,507 

4,105,064 

5.493.690 

1,042,702 

1,237,632 

1.443,986 

3,926,195 

4,660.184 

6,590,145 

4,451,846 

5,284,105 

7,955,189 

7,359,225 

8.735.008 

11,435,163 

3,334,075 

3.957.370 

5,462,806 

2,078,640 

2.467,235 

2,882,053 

3,808,036 

4,519,936 

5,771.077 

1,042,702 

1,237,632 

1,551,800 

1,191,819 

1,414,626 

1,886.372 

1,082,919 

1,285,367 

1,725.327 

1,042,702 

1,237,632 

1,698,353 

5,884,344 

6,984,403 

9,081,941 

1.352,764 

1,605,658 

1,865,728 

14.117,157 

16,756,313 

20,988,961 

5.011,663 

5,948,577 

7,155,287 

1.042,702 

1,237,632 

1,525,121 

8,016,235 

9,514,844 

11,036,564 

2,344,879 

2,783,246 

3,678,315 

2,121,710 

2.518.357 

3,627,040 

8,210,103 

9.744,955 

12,861,775 

1.042,702 

1,237,632 

1,628.549 

2.796,532 

3,319,335 

4.224.472 

1.042,702 

1,237,632 

1.521.466 

3.619,468 

4,296,116 

5.706,604 

15.327,041 

18,192,379 

24,053,711 

1.778.806 

2,111,348 

2,972,005 

1.042,702 

1,237,632 

1,506.847 

4.789,719 

5,685,141 

7.612.586 

3.943,587 

4,680,828 

6.215.461 

1.098.617 

1,304,000 

1.930.895 

3.581.798 

4,251,404 

6,600,791 

1,042.702 

1,237.632 

1,589,443 

1.042.702 

1.237.632 

1,587,616 

3.045.563 

3,614.921 

4.146.128 

400.457 

475.322 

610.459 

249,519 

296.165 

380.367 

880,891 

1.045,571 

1.342.835 

522,340 

619.990 

796,257 

79.593 

94.472 

121,332 

2.606.756 

3.094.080 

3.973,750 

213.280.000 

253.152.000 

325.125.000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

Califomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut   

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Haw^i 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana   

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  

Missoun  

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  

New  York   

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee   

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa   . . 
Northern  Marianas   . 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands   

Palau 

Dept.  of  Interior 

TOTAL 
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Department  of  Education 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILHY  RESEARCH 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  Request 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the 
Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act,  and  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  Act,  as  amended,  [$2,296,936,000]  $2.361 .573.000:  Provided.  That  the  set- 
aside  under  section  1 1 0(d)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973  shall  be  0.41  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  100(b)(1)  for  allotment  under  section  110.^  (Department 
of  Education  Appropriations,  1994.) 


Note-Each  language  provision  that  Is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the 
Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  that  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILHY  RESEARCH 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


Provided.  That  the  set-aside  under  section 
110(d)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
shall  be  0.41  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  100(b)(1)  for 
allotment  under  section  110. 


This  provision  is  included  to  override  the 
authorizing  statute  and  provide  a  0.41 
percent  set-aside  from  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  State  grants  program  for  the 
Grants  for  Indians  program,  rather  than  the 
minimum  0.5  percent  set-aside  required  in 
the  statute. 
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REHABIUTATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1993  1994  1995 


Current  authority: 

Annual  appropriation    $2,185,968,000         $2,296,936,000        $2,361,573,000 

Enacted  mandated  reduction    ....  -3.269.000  0  0 

Subtotal,  current  authority   ...  .  2,182,699,000           2,296,936,000         2,361,573,000 

Permanent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections  from  Federal  sources: 
Interagency  reimbursements    .  .  .  2.108.000  2.108.000  0 


Subtotal,  gross  budget 

authority    2,184,807,000  2,299,044,000  2,361,573,000 

Recovery  of  prior-year  obligations  3,000  0  0 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year  .  5,990,000  4,719,000  0 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   .  -4,719,000  0  0 

Unobligated  balance  expiring    ....  -57.000        0       0 

Total  obligations    2,186,024,000  ^         2,303,763,000  ^       2,361,573,000 


^  Includes  $2,108,000  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out  by  this  account. 
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REHABIUTATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

Obligations  by  Object 


1993  1994  1995 


Printing  and  reproduction $98,000  $99,000  $100,000 

Consulting  services 2,171,000  2,000,000  2,OOoioOO 

Other  contractual  services: 

Peer  review    831 ,000  582,000  758,000 

Project  contracts 3.514.000  4.021 .000  3.965.000 

Subtotal,  Other    4,345,000  4,603,000  4,723,000 

Purchases  of  goods  and  services  from 

Government  accounts 435,000  440,000  440,000 

Research  and  development  contracts             551 ,000  550,000  550,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions    .  2.176.316.000  2.293.963.000  2.353.760.000 

Total 2,183,916,000  2,301,655,000  2,361,573,000 


Note- Excludes  the  following  obligations  from  permanent  authority:   1993  and  1994  -  $2,108,000. 
Note-Amounts  shown  in  1994  and  1995  for  consulting  sen/ices  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that 
may  be  classified  as  consulting  services;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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REHABIUTATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

Summary  of  Changes 


1994 $2,296,936,000 

1995 2.361 .573.000 

Net  change    +64,637,000 


1994  base  Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Built  In: 

Increase  in  funding  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

State  grants  for  mandated  increases  $1 ,967,630,000  +$53,369,000 

Increase  in  funding  for  Grants  to  Indians  to 

reflect  the  0.41  percent  set-aside  in 

appropriation  language  6,515,000  +1,907,000 

Program: 
Increase  in  funding  for  Client  Assistance  to 
help  meet  increased  costs  9,547,000  +277,000 

Increase  in  funding  for  Special  Demonstration 

programs  to  support  transition  projects  that 

will  assist  individuals  with  serious  emotional 

disturbance  19,942,000  +2,000,000 

Increase  in  funding  for  Migratory  workers  to 

increase  the  size  and  number  of  grants  1,171,000  +250,000 

Increase  in  funding  for  Supported  Employment 

State  grants  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of 

providing  services  to  a  more  severely  disabled 

population  34,536,000  +2,867,000 

Increase  in  funding  for  Independent  Living  State 

grants  to  help  meet  increased  costs  1 8,003,000  +522,000 

Increase  in  funding  for  Independent  Living  Centers 

to  reach  previously  unserved  or  underserved  areas  $36,81 8,000  +$2,250,000 

Increase  In  funding  for  Helen  Keller  National  Center 

for  salary  and  other  cost  increases  6,741,000  +195,000 
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REHABIUTATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABIUTY  RESEARCH 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  in  funding  for  Technology  Assistance 
to  provide  additional  assistance  to  States  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  their 
statewide  technology  assistance  programs 

Subtotal,  increases 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  funding  for  the  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  to  focus 
resources  on  direct  services 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


1 994  base 


Change  from  base 


37,744,000 


+3.000.000 
+66,637,000 


68,146,000 


-2.000.000 

-2,000,000 

+64,637,000 
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REHABIUTATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILTTY  RESEARCH 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1986  Sequester 

1986  Proposed  Rescission 

$1,216,400,000 
-75,439,000 

$1 ,233,900,000 

$1,362,000,000  $1,362,000,000 
—                    -52,239,000 

1987 

1987  Proposed  Rescission 

1 ,225,400,000 
-127,455,000 

1,152,656,000  ^ 

1 .484,758,000 

1 ,484,758,000 

1988 

1,401,123,000 

1 ,561 ,940,000 

1,619,395,000 

1 ,590,400,000 

1989 

1,616,435,000 

1 ,656,592.000 

1 ,669,895.000 

1 ,668,070,000 

1990 

1 990  Sequester 

1.735,161,000 

1,743.973,000 

1,789,870.000 

1 ,804,870,000 
-24,658,000 

1991 

1 .839,073,000 

1 ,851 ,91 1 ,000 

1,903,862,000 

1 ,889,288,000 

1992 

2.003,380.000 

1 ,998.501 .000 

2,071.158,000 

2,077,158,000 

1993 

2.138,263.000 

2.125,385.000 

2,199,107,000 

2,182.699,000 

1994 

2,251 ,028,000 

2,251 ,028,000 

2,316,913,000 

2,296,936,000 

1995 

2,361 ,573,000 

^  The  House  deferred  consideration  of  appropriations  for  all  rehabilitation  programs  except  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  State  grants  and  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  pending  the  enactment  of 
reauthorizing  legislation. 
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Significant  Items  In  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  and  the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and 
Rehabilitation  Research  -  National  Kidney  and  Urolooic  Diseases  Advisory  Board 

Senate:  The  Committee  notes  that  the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic  Diseases 

Advisory  Board  will  sponsor  a  workshop  in  1 994  on  rehabilitation  of  people 
with  kidney  failure.   This  condition  Is  expensive  to  the  Nation  and  neglected 
in  rehabilitation  research  and  practice.   The  Advisory  Board  is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  initiative  and  the  Committee  urges  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR)  to 
contribute  funding  to  this  workshop. 

Response:         NIDRR  will  contribute  $75,000  to  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and 

Digestive  and  Kidney  Disease,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  for 
its  use  in  sponsoring  the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic  Diseases  Advisory 
Board  workshop.    RSA  does  not  have  the  authority  to  transfer  funds  for  use 
directly  by  another  agency. 

Training  -  Training  in  Braille 

House:  The  Committee  recognizes  the  need  for  additional  in-service  and  pre-servlce 

braille  training  of  personnel  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
education  services  to  youth  and  adults  who  are  blind,  and  supports  an 
expansion  of  funds  in  this  area. 

Response:         In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Department  funded  four  braille  training  grants  with 

$457,131.    No  new  braille  training  projects  will  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
The  1 992  Amendments  add  several  specific  training  authorities  that  must  be 
funded  during  the  5-year  authorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.    For  fiscal 
year  1994,  the  Department  has  announced  a  competition  under  one  of  the 
other  new  training  authorities  that  must  be  funded. 

The  Department  expects  to  provide  some  support  for  braille  training  under 
other  training  and  personnel  development  projects  funded  under  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

National  Institute  on  Disabilrty  and  Rehabilitation  Research  -  Implementation  of  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  NIDRR  to  use  the  recommended  increase  solely  for 

training  activities  related  to  Implementation  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act. 
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Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Cont'd 

Response:         NIDRR  expects  to  initiate  six  training  projects  related  to  implementation  of  the 
ADA  in  1 994  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $1 ,500,000. 
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Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Vocational  rehabilitation  State  grants; 

Grants  to  States   $1 ,967,630,000     $2,020,999,000 

Grants  for  Indians 6.515.000  8,422.000 

Subtotal    1,974,145,000        2.029.421 ,000 

Client  assistance  State  grants 9,547,000  9,824,000 

Training    39,629,000  39,629,000 

Special  demonstration  programs 1 9,942,000  21 ,942,000 

Supported  employment  projects 10,616,000  10,616,000 

Migratory  workers   1,171,000  1,421,000 

Recreational  programs 2,596,000  2,596,000 

Protection  and  advocacy  of  individual  rights    .  5,500,000  5,500,000 

Projects  with  industry 22,071 ,000  22,071 ,000 

Supported  employment  State  grants 34,536,000  37,403,000 

Independent  living: 

State  grants    18,003,000  18,525,000 

Centers    36,818,000  39,068,000 

Services  for  older  blind  individuals   8,131,000  8,131,000 

Evaluation 1 ,600,000  1 ,600,000 

Helen  Keller  National  Center 6,741 ,000  6,936,000 

National  Institute  on  Disability  and 

Rehabilitation  Research 68,146,000  66,146,000 

Technology  assistance 37.744.000  40.744.000 

Total 2,296,936,000        2,361 ,573,000 


+$53,369,000 

+  1,907.000 

+55,276,000 

+277,000 
0 

+2,000,000 
0 
+250,000 
0 
0 
0 

+2.867,000 

+522,000 

+2,250,000 

0 

0 

+  195,000 

-2,000,000 
+3.000.000 

+64,637,000 


The  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  account  funds  formula  grants  to  States  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  research,  demonstration,  and  service 
programs,  including  the  programs  authorized  under  the  Technology-Related  Assistance  for 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act.   The  purpose  of  the  programs  in  this  account  is  to  develop  and 
implement,  through  research,  training,  and  direct  services,  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  independent  living  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

The  President's  budget  request  will  advance  the  National  Education  Goal  of  adult  literacy  and 
lifelong  learning  by  assisting  individuals  with  disabilities  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy.   Accordingly,  the  request  includes  an  increase  of 
$64.6  million  above  the  1994  level  for  the  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  account 
to  increase  employment  and  independent  living  opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities.   The 
1995  request  provides  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  current  services  in  all  major  programs 
providing  direct  services  to  assist  individuals  with  disabilities  obtain  employment  and  pursue 
independent  living  goals.    For  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  program,  the 
Administration  is  requesting  the  amount  needed  to  satisfy  the  statutory  requirement  to  increase 
funding  by  the  percentage  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.    Increases  are  proposed  for  the 
Client  Assistance  and  Independent  Living  State  grant  programs  and  the  Helen  Keller  National 
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Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

Center  to  expand  services  or  to  meet  rising  costs  associated  with  the  provision  of  services  to 
persons  with  disabilities. 

Consistent  with  the  1 992  Amendments,  the  Administration  proposes  increased  funding  for 
programs  that  will  maximize  the  inclusion  of  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society.   The  request  includes  an  8.3  percent  increase  for  the  Supported 
Employment  State  grants  program  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  providing  services  to  a  more 
severely  disabled  population,  a  6.1  percent  increase  for  the  Independent  Living  Centers  program 
to  create  new  Centers  in  underserved  areas,  and  a  8.0  percent  increase  for  the  Technology 
Assistance  program  to  provide  enhanced  support  for  grants  to  States.   The  request  also  includes 
a  10  percent  increase  in  Special  Demonstration  programs  to  support  projects  that  will  establish 
model  systems  of  comprehensive  rehabilitative  services  and  job  training  for  children  with  serious 
emotional  disturbance  (SED)  and  young  adults  with  mental  illness.  The  Administration  proposes 
to  fund  most  of  the  remaining  programs  in  this  account  at  the  1994  level.   We  believe  that  this 
level  will  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  activities  in  these  programs. 

The  Commissioner  is  required  to  use  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  funds  appropriated  for  programs! 
authorized  in  Titles  II,  III,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  for  minority  outreach  activities  as  specified  in  Section  21 
of  the  Act.    In  fiscal  year  1995,  this  amount  would  total  $2,675,480,  and  the  requirement  would  be 
implemented  by  reserving  1  percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  each  of  these  programs. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  account  is  classified  as  mandatory  under  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA).    In  accordance  with  BEA  scorekeeping  rules,  0MB  must  score 
against  the  discretionary  budget  authority  cap  any  differences  from  the  baseline  achieved  through 
appropriations  language.   The  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  for  this  account  was  $45,908,000 
above  the  baseline.   Therefore,  GN^B  scored  this  amount  as  discretionary  spending  for  purposes 
of  reporting  under  Section  251(a)(7)  of  the  BEA.   The  fiscal  year  1995  baseline  for  this  account  is 
$2,361 ,573,000,  the  amount  requested  in  the  President's  1 995  Budget. 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  grants 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Trtie  I,  Parts  A.  B  (Sections  110  and  111),  and  D) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite  ^ 


Budget  Authority: 

Increase 

1994 

1995 

Decrease 

State  grants 
Indian  set-aside 
Total 

$1,967,630,321 

6.51 4.679 

1,974,145,000 

$2,020,999,000 

8.422.000 

2,029,421 ,000 

+$53,368,679 

+  1.907.321 

+55,276,000 

Authorizing  legislation  mandates  fiscal  year  1 995  funding  at  least  at  the  level  of 
$2,029,421,000,  which  is  the  1994  appropriation  adjusted  by  the  12-month  change  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  all  Urban  Consumers  (CPIU)  published  in  October  1993.   The  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1 992  require  that  not  less  than  0.5  percent  and  not  more  than  1 .5  percent  of  the 
appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1 995  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  be  set  aside  for  Grants  for 
Indians. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


This  program  supports  vocational  rehabilitation  (VR)  services  through  assistance  to  the 
States.   The  State  grants  program  provides  a  wide  range  of  services  designed  to  help 
persons  with  disabilities  prepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  employment  to  the  extent  of  their 
capabilities.    Individuals  with  a  physical  or  mental  impairment  that  results  in  a  substantial 
impediment  to  employment  and  who  can  benefit  in  terms  of  an  employment  outcome  are 
eligible  for  assistance.   Services  are  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual  and  an 
individualized  written  rehabilitation  program  is  developed  jointly  by  a  rehabilitation  counselor 
and  the  individual.   The  program  may  include  a  variety  of  services,  such  as  vocational 
evaluation,  counseling,  mental  and  physical  restoration,  education,  vocational  training,  work 
adjustment,  job  placement,  and  post  employment  services.    Priority  is  given  to  serving 
individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities. 

This  is  a  current-funded  formula  grant  program  that  provides  financial  assistance  to  States  to 
cover  the  cost  of  direct  services  and  program  administration.  The  authorizing  legislation 
requires  an  increase  in  funding  equal  to  the  percentage  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  Urban  Consumers  (CPIU)  over  the  past  year.   States  may  carry  over  unobligated 
Federal  funds  for  an  additional  year,  if  a  State  has  met  all  matching  requirements  for  ttie 
fiscal  year  in  which  funds  were  appropriated. 

An  allotment  formula  that  takes  into  account  population  and  per  capita  income  is  used  to 
distribute  funds  among  the  States.  The  fiscal  year  1 994  and  1 995  allotments  are  based  on 
population  as  of  July  1 992  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  per  capita  income 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  calendar  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992.    Fiscal 
year  1995  estimates  are  subject  to  revision  when  new  data  become  available.    Grant  funds 
are  administered  by  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  designated  by  each  State.   The  State 
matching  requirement  is  21 .3  percent,  except  the  State  share  is  50  percent  for  the  cost  of 
construction  of  a  facility  for  community  rehabilitation  program  purposes.   States  are  required 
to  maintain  the  level  of  State  expenditures  made  under  the  State  plan  from  non-Federal 
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sources  at  least  at  the  level  spent  during  the  fiscal  year  two  years  earlier.    Each  State  is  also 
required  to  use  1 .5  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  received  under  the  VR  State  grant  program 
for  innovation  and  expansion  activities,  authorized  in  Part  C  of  Title  I. 

Under  the  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1992,  between  0.33  percent  and  1.5  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  years  1 993  and  1 994  for  the  VR  State  grants  program  had  to  be 
set  aside  for  grants  to  Indians.   In  fiscal  years  1 995  through  1 997  the  minimum  changes  to 
not  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  appropriation.   Service  grants  are  awarded  to  Indian  tribes 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  help  tribes  develop  the  capacity  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  American  Indians  with  disabilities  living  on  resen/ations. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $1 ,528,498,000 

1991 1 ,632,625,000 

1992 1,788,000,000 

1993 1 ,879,679,000 

1994 1 ,974,145,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  1995  budget  request  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  is  $2,029,421,000,  an 
increase  of  $55,276,000,  or  2.8  percent  over  the  1 994  level.   The  request  satisfies  the 
statutory  requirement  to  increase  funding  for  the  program  by  at  least  the  percentage  change 
in  the  CPIU  for  the  12-month  period  completed  in  October  1993.   This  increase  will  help 
offset  the  increased  costs  of  providing  VR  services  to  a  more  severely  disabled  population. 
Of  the  total  requested  for  VR  State  grants,  $8,422,000  or  0.41  percent  will  be  set  aside  for 
Grants  for  Indians. 

In  fiscal  year  1993  there  was  a  significant  increase  (approximately  10  percent)  in  the  total 
number  of  individuals  served  by  State  VR  agencies.    It  appears  that  this  increase  was  due  to 
changes  in  the  eligibility  process  and  the  criteria  used  to  determine  eligibility  resulting  from 
the  1 992  Amendments.   The  Department  anticipates  that  the  number  of  individuals  served 
will  begin  to  stabilize  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995,  as  an  increasing  number  of  States  find  it 
necessary  to  implement  an  order  of  selection.    Under  an  order  of  selection,  a  State  VR 
agency  must  serve  first  those  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities,  if  it  cannot  serve 
all  eligible  persons.    In  fiscal  year  1 993,  36  percent  of  State  VR  agencies  had  an  approved 
plan  for  implementing  an  order  of  selection.  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA) 
believes  that  this  percentage  will  significantly  increase  in  fiscal  year  1995.    In  1992,  about 
70  percent  of  the  persons  served  were  classified  as  "severely  disabled"  in  the  Case  Service 
Report  System.    RSA  predicts  that  approximately  76  percent  of  those  served  will  be  so 
classified  in  fiscal  year  1 995.   State  VR  agencies  typically  spend  about  40  percent  more  on 
purchased  services  for  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  who  are  rehabilitated  as  compared 
to  individuals  with  non-severe  disabilities.    Examples  of  higher  cost  services  include 
rehabilitation  technology  services  and  devices  and  personal  assistant  services. 

The  Administration's  request  of  $8.4  million  for  Grants  to  Indians  is  $1 .9  million,  or 
29.3  percent  more  than  the  funds  set  aside  under  the  1 994  appropriation.   The  funds 
requested  will  be  used  to  increase  and  improve  vocational  rehabilitation  sen/ices  to  American 
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Indians  with  disabilities  residing  on  reservations.    Prior  to  the  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1 992,  the  Department  set  aside  0.25  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  VR  State 
grants  program,  the  minimum  required  by  law,  for  Grants  to  Indians.    For  fiscal  year  1995, 
the  Department  is  requesting  less  than  the  0.5  percent  required  under  current  law  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  Grants  to  Indians  program.    Historically,  many  grant  applications  submitted  for 
awards  under  this  program  were  of  poor  quality.   Although  the  quality  of  the  applications  has 
improved  subsequent  to  technical  assistance  provided  through  RSA,  our  experience  from 
past  grant  competitions  for  this  program  indicates  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  fundable  applications  to  allow  the  Department  to  obligate  all  the  funds  that  would 
be  available  at  the  statutory  level.   Special  appropriations  language  has  been  requested  to 
establish  a  0.41  percent  set-aside  for  fiscal  year  1 995. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993^ 


1994'= 


1995'' 


Vocational  rehabHitation  State  grants: 

Individuals  sen/ed    1 ,046,000        1 ,046,000  1 ,046,000 

Severe  disabilities 72%  74%  76% 

Individuals  rehabilitated    194,000  189.000  189,000 

Severe  disabilities 71%  73%  75% 

Total  cases  closed    348,000  346,000  346,000 

Cases  one  hand  at  end  of  year    ....  698,000  700,000  700,000 

Preliminary  fiscal  year  1 993  data 
^  Estimates  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995  are  based  on  actual  1992  data,  preliminary  1993  data, 
and  projected  program  changes  as  a  result  of  the  1 992  Amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Grants  for  Indians 

Project  funding: 

New  project  funding    $2,649,843 

Continuation  funding 3,546,396 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  .  6.701 

Total 6,202,940 

Number  of  projects: 

New 11 

Continuations   11 

Total 22 


$   713,435 

5,793,030 

8.214 

6,514,679 


3 
20 
23 


$4,91 2,000 

3,500,000 

10.000 

8,422,000 


16 

30 
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Client  assistance  State  grants 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  I,  Section  112) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$9,547,000  $9,824,000  +$277,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  supports,  through  grants  to  the  States,  services  to  assist  clients  and  client 
applicants  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (VR)  State  Grant  program  and  other  programs, 
projects,  and  facilities  funded  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973.   Services  are  provided  to 
help  clients  or  client  applicants  understand  the  rehabilitation  services  available  under  the  Act 
and  to  advise  them  of  benefits  available  under  the  Act  and  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  those  benefits.   Assistance  may  also  be  provided  to  help  clients  or  client 
applicants  in  their  relationships  with  those  providing  services  under  the  Act,  including 
assistance  and  advocacy  in  pursuing  legal  and  administrative  remedies  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  their  rights.   States  must  operate  a  Client  Assistance  program  (CAP)  in  order  to 
receive  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grant  funds. 

This  is  a  current-funded  formula  grant  program.    Funds  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
population  with  a  minimum  allotment  of  $50,000  to  each  of  the  50  States,  D.C.  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  $30,000  to  each  of  the  Territories.   The  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995 
allotments  are  based  on  population  as  of  July  1992,  as  published  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
New  population  estimates  should  be  available  in  1 994  at  which  time  the  1 995  allotments  will 
be  subject  to  revision. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1993  require  the  Secretary  to  increase  the  minimum 
allotments  for  States  and  Territories  by  the  percentage  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
For  All  Urban  Consumers  (CPIU)  in  any  year  in  which  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  this 
program  exceeds  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  a  percentage 
greater  than  the  most  recent  change  in  the  CPIU.    In  addition,  the  1 992  amendments  allow 
States  to  carry  over  unobligated  Federal  funds  for  an  additional  year. 

Program  data  show  that  CAPs  have  shifted  to  primarily  providing  individuals  with  information 
and  referral  (l&R)  services  rather  than  providing  individuals  with  more  extensive  caseload 
services.    For  example,  in  1 985,  60.2  percent  of  the  individuals  served  by  CAP  received  l&R 
services;  by  1 992,  l&R  services  were  provided  to  82  percent  of  all  individuals  served.    In 
1 985,  1 7,848  individuals  received  l&R  services  and  1 1 ,798  individual  cases  were  filed.    In 
1992,  the  number  of  individuals  receiving  l&R  services  grew  to  49,305,  while  the  number  of 
cases  filed  totalled  only  1 0,803. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $7,901,000 

1991 8,310,000 

1992 9,141,000 

1993 9,296,000 

1994 9,547,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  TVIE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  is  requesting  $9,824,000  for  the  Client  Assistance  State  grant  program  in 
1995,  an  increase  of  $277,000,  or  2.9  percent,  over  the  1994  appropriation.   The  fiscal  year 
1995  request  provides  an  increase  to  permit  CAPs  to  maintain  their  present  level  of  services. 
The  request  will  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  allotments  for  States  and  Territories 
by  the  most  recent  percent  change  in  the  CPIU  (2.8  percent). 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


Information  inquiries/referrals    49,305  49,305  49,305 

Cases     10.803  10.803  1 0.803 

Total    60,108  60,108  60,108 


Note-All  data  is  projected  from  actual  1 992  data 
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REHABIUTATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABIUTY  RESEARCH 


Training 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  III,  Section  302  and  Trtle  VIII,  Section  803) 


1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$39,629,000  $39,629,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  ensure  that  skilled  personnel  are  available  to  serve  the 
rehabilitation  needs  of  individuals  with  disabilities  assisted  through  the  programs  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  supported  employment,  and  independent  living.   The  program 
supports  training  and  related  activities  designed  to  increase  the  numbers  of  qualified 
personnel  trained  in  providing  rehabilitation  services.   Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to 
States  and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  including  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  training  programs. 

Awards  may  be  made  in  any  of  23  long-term  training  fields,  in  addition  to  awards  for 
continuing  education,  in-service  training,  short-term  training,  experimental  and  innovative 
training,  and  training  interpreters  for  persons  who  are  deaf.    Programs  vary  in  terms  of 
content,  methodology,  and  type  of  trainee.    Projects  in  a  broad  range  of  disciplines  are 
funded  to  ensure  that  skilled  personnel  are  available  to  serve  the  varied  rehabilitation  needs 
of  individuals  with  vocational  disabilities.   Awards  are  made  for  project  periods  of  up  to  five 
years.   This  program  is  current-funded. 

This  program  authority  requires  that  at  least  15  percent  of  the  Title  III  Training  program  funds 
be  set  aside  to  support  the  In-Service  Training  program,  one  of  the  six  programs  authorized 
under  Title  III.    In  addition.  Title  VIII  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  authorizes  grants  for  training 
programs.  Title  III  Training  program  funds  may  be  used  to  support  activities  authorized  in 
Section  803.    In  any  year  in  which  Title  III  Training  program  funding  exceeds  the  previous 
year's  appropriation  by  more  than  inflation  (as  determined  by  the  estimated  gross  domestic 
product  fixed-weight  price  index),  the  amount  in  excess  must  be  used  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  Title  VIII  activities:   distance  learning  through  telecommunications  programs;  braille 
training  projects;  parent  information  and  training  programs;  training  regarding  impartial 
hearing  officers;  and  projects  for  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  urban  personnel. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $31,110,000 

1 991 33,353,000 

1 992 36,688,000 

1993 39,629,000 

1 994 39,629,000 
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Training 


RATIONALE  FOR  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  is  requesting  $39,629,000,  the  same  as  the  1 994  appropriation,  for  this 
activity.   At  this  level  the  Department  would  use  approximately  $30  million  to  continue  250 
training  projects  that  began  in  previous  fiscal  years  and  $9.1  million  for  new  training  projects. 

During  fiscal  year  1 994,  the  Department  will  publish  final  regulations  for  all  of  the  Training 
programs.   The  Department  will  not  make  decisions  regarding  the  allocation  of  funds  among 
the  six  training  programs  and  the  Title  VIII  training  activities  until  the  final  regulations  are 
issued.   Therefore,  the  fiscal  year  1995  IMPACT  DATA  indicate  only  the  aggregate  amount 
available  for  new  grants  under  all  Training  programs  and  the  individual  program  breakdown 
for  continuation  grants. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


PROGRAM  FUNDING 
Trtle  III  Training  activities: 

New  funding $14,460,780 

Continuation  funding 22.706.41 1 

Subtotal 37,167,191 

Minority  outreach    378,253 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  71 ,900 

Other,  training  materials 65.000 

Subtotal,  Title  III 37,682,344 

Title  Vll!  Training  activities: 

New  funding $1,887,131 

Continuation  funding 0 

Minority  outreach    1 8,033 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  41,100 

Subtotal,  Title  VIII 1.946.264 

Total  program  funding    39,628.608 


PROGRAM  GRAISTTS 
Number  of  Title  III  grants: 

New  grants 146 

Continuation  grants 210 

Subtotal,  Title  III 356 

Number  of  Title  VIII  grants: 

New  grants 13 

Continuation  grants ^ 

Subtotal,  Title  VIII 13 

Total  program  grants 369 


$16,927,826 
20,634.884 
37,562,71 0 

$9,134,736 
28.492.974 
37,627,71 0 

396,290 

100,000 

65.000 

38,124,000 

396,290 

100,000 

0 

38,124,000 

$75,000 
1 ,430,000 

(1) 

$1 ,505,000 

1 ,505,000 
39,629,000 

(1) 
39,R?9,000 

180 
182 
362 

(1) 
241 

(1) 

0 
_9 

9 
371 

(1) 
9 

(1) 
(1) 

Decisions  on  the  alloc^ion  of  funds  for  new  awards  In  fiscal  year  1995  have  not  been  made. 
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Training 

IMPACT  DATA  -  Continued 

1993  1994  1995 

TITLE  III  PROGRAM  BREAKDOWN 

Long-term  training: 

New  funding $5,338,379 

Continuation  funding 19.070.485 

Total 24,408,864 

New  grants 54 

Continuation  grants 188 

Total 242 


Experimental  and  innovative: 

New  funding $187,000 

Continuation  funding 633.549 

Total 820,549 

New  grants 2 

Continuation  grants _6 

Total 8 


Continuing  education: 

New  funding $2,921 ,602 

Continuation  funding 1 .492.377 

Total 4,413,979 

New  grants 7 

Continuation  grants _4 

Total 11 


In-service: 

New  funding $5,673,799 

Continuation  funding Q 

Total 5,673,799 

New  grants 81 

Continuation  grants jQ 

Total 81 

^  Decisions  on  the  allocjation  of  funds  for  new  awards  in  fiscal  year  1 995  have  not  been  made. 
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$9,243,476 
15.192.478 
24,435,954 

(1) 

$18,126,218 

(1) 

90 
156 
246 

(1) 
144 

(1) 

$400,000 

600.000 

1 ,000,000 

(1) 

$600,000 

(1) 

4 
10 

(1) 
6 

(1) 

$1 ,000,000 
3.332.406 
4,332,406 

(1) 
$3,822,406 

(1) 

3 

8 

11 

(1) 
10 

(1) 

$5,944,350 

0 

5,944,350 

0 

$5,944,350 

5,944,350 

81 
_Q 
81 

.       0 
§1 
81 
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Training 


IMPACT  DATA  -  Continued 


1993  1994  1995 
TITLE  III  PROGRAM  BREAKDOWN  -  Cont'd 

Short  term: 

New  funding $340,000  $340,000  (1) 

Continuation  funding 0                       0  6 

Total 340,000  340,000  (1) 

New  grants 2  2  (1) 

Continuation  grants _0  _0  0 

Total 2  2  (1) 

Interpreter  training: 

New  funding 0  0  (1) 

Continuation  funding $1.510.000  $1 .51 0.000  0 

Total 1,510,000  1,510,000  (1) 

New  grants     0  0  (1) 

Continuation  grants 12  12  0 

Total     12                 12  (1) 

Subtotal,  Title  III $37,144,191  $37,562,710  (1) 

TITLE  VIII  PROGRAM  BREAKDOWN 

Priorities  to  be  announced —  —  (1) 

Distance  learning  through 
telecommunications: 

Funding   $861 ,000  $861 ,000  $861 ,000 

Grants    3  3  3 

Parent  information  and  training: 

Funding    $569,000  $569,000  $569,000 

Technical  assistance  grant 0  75,000  75,000 

Grants    6  6  6 

Braille  training: 

Funding    $457,131  —  — 

Grants    4                       z:  — 

Subtotal.  Title  VIII $1,887,131  $1,505,000  ^^^ 

^  Decisions  on  the  allocation  of  funds  for  new  awards  in  fiscal  year  1 995  have  not  been  made. 
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Special  demonstration  programs 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  III,  Section  311(a),(b),(e)  and  Title  VIII,  Section  802) 

1 995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$19,942,000  $21,942,000  +$2,000,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


Special  Demonstration  programs  develop  innovative  methods  and  comprehensive  sen/ice 
programs  to  help  persons  with  disabilities  achieve  satisfactory  vocational  outcomes.   The 
program  awards  discretionary  grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  public  and  private 
organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  demonstrations,  direct  services,  and  related 
activities.  This  program  supports  demonstration  projects  for  individuals  with  a  wide  array  of 
disabilities.  This  is  a  current-funded  program. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  also  authorizes  demonstration  projects  under  Title  VIII.   Title  III  Special 
Demonstration  program  funds  may  be  used  to  support  activities  authorized  in  Section  802  in 
any  year,  but  must  be  used  for  these  activities  in  any  year  in  which  Title  III  Special 
Demonstration  program  funding  exceeds  the  previous  year's  appropriation  by  more  than 
inflation  (as  determined  by  the  estimated  gross  domestic  product  fixed-weight  price  index). 
The  amount  in  excess  must  be  used  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  Title  VIII  activities: 
transportation  services  grants;  projects  to  achieve  high  quality  placements;  early  intervention 
demonstration  programs;  transition  demonstration  projects;  analysis  of  the  barriers  to 
successful  rehabilitation  outcomes  for  minorities;  studies,  special  projects,  and  demonstration 
projects  to  study  management  and  service  delivery;  demonstration  projects  to  increase  client 
choice;  a  national  commission  on  rehabilitation  services;  model  personal  assistance  services 
systems;  demonstration  projects  to  upgrade  worker  skills;  and  model  systems  regarding 
severe  disabilities. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $32,269,000 

1991 18,368,000 

1992 31,103,000 

1993 19,942,000 

1994 19,942,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  1 995  budget  request  for  Special  Demonstration  programs  is  $21 ,942,000,  an  increase  of 
$2,000,000  or  1 0  percent  over  the  1 994  appropriation.  The  request  exceeds  the  previous 
year's  appropriation  by  more  than  inflation  as  determined  by  the  statutory  definition; 
therefore,  $1 ,421 ,682  must  be  used  to  support  Title  VIII  activities.   In  fiscal  year  1 995, 
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Special  demonstration  programs 


the  Department  intends  to  use  approximately  $8,379,000  for  Title  VIII  activities,  including 
transportation  services,  choice  demonstrations,  and  the  choice  evaluation  study. 

The  request  will  fund  a  total  of  65  programs  in  continuation  status  and  28  new 
demonstration  programs,  including  a  priority  for  programs  to  establish  model  systems  of 
comprehensive  rehabilitative  services  and  job  training  for  children  with  serious  emotional 
disturbance  (SED)  and  young  adults  with  mental  illness.    Data  on  children  with  SED  indicate 
that,  when  compared  with  children  with  other  disabilities,  children  with  SED  have  the  lowest 
grade  point  average  for  all  courses,  the  highest  percentage  of  failing  grades,  the  highest 
suspension  and  expulsion  rate,  and  the  highest  dropout  rate.    In  addition,  35  percent  have 
arrest  records  two  years  after  leaving  school. 

The  programs  funded  under  this  priority  will  be  designed  to  demonstrate  cooperative  efforts 
between  local  education  agencies,  business  and  industry,  criminal  justice,  the  community 
mental  health  system,  vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  and  organizations  representing 
labor.   The  Department  intends  to  use  $2,000,000  for  1 0  grants  in  fiscal  year  1 995  to  assist 
this  population. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Program  funding: 

New  grants $14,574,975 

Continuation  grants 4,715,524 

Minority  outreach 1 99,420 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new 

awards 152,257 

Choice  evaluation  contract 300,000 

Total 19,942,176 

Total  number  of  projects: 

New  Projects    59 

Continuation  Projects 36 

Total    95 

Numbers  of  grants: 

Priorities  to  be  announced — 

Specific  Learning  Disabilities 4 

Long-term  Mental  Illness    4 

SLD-Rural  or  Remote  Areas   4 

Progressive  Diseases 4 

Traumatic  Brain  Injury    6 


0 

$19,442,580 

1 99,420 

$5,675,580 

15,567,000 

219,420 

0 

300.000 

1 9,942,000 

180,000 

300.000 

21 ,942,000 

0 

28 

87 
87 

65 
93 

4 
4 
6 


28 
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IMPACT  DATA  -  Continued 

1993  1994  1995 


Numbers  of  grarrts:  Continued 

Transportation  Services 

Choice  Demonstrations    

Drug  abuse  other  than  alcohol 

Functional  assessment 

Consumer-run  programs 

Transitional  services 

Low-Functioning  Deaf  projects 
Other 


14 

14 

14 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

27 

27 

19 
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Supported  employment  projects 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Trtle  III,  Section  311  (c)) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$10,616,000  $10,616,000  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  provides  support  for  discretionary  Supported  Employment  projects  at  the 
national.  State,  and  local  level.   Supported  employment  is  paid  work  in  a  variety  of  settings, 
at  regular  work  sites,  designed  for  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities  for  whom 
competitive  employment  would  have  been  unlikely.   These  individuals,  because  of  their 
disabilities,  need  intensive  ongoing  support  services  in  order  to  perform  in  a  work  setting. 
Under  this  current-funded  program,  discretionary  awards  are  made  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
public  and  nonprofit  community  rehabilitation  programs,  designated  State  units,  and  public 
or  private  organizations.   Supported  employment  projects  provide  funding  for  statewide 
systems  change,  community-based,  and  technical  assistance  projects. 

The  purpose  of  statewide  systems  change  demonstration  projects  is  to  stimulate  the 
development  and  provision  of  supported  employment  services  on  a  statewide  basis.    System 
change  grants  assist  States  in  addressing  the  most  difficult  developmental  issues  related  to 
the  supported  employment  initiative,  such  as  establishing  or  improving  the  necessary 
infrastructure,  personnel  needs,  serving  "difficult-to-serve"  populations,  and  long-term  funding 
for  extended  services.   These  projects  may  not  use  their  Federal  funding  for  the  direct 
provision  of  client  services. 

The  purposes  of  community-based  projects  are  to  stimulate  the  development  of  innovative 
approaches  for  improving  and  expanding  the  provision  of  supported  employment  services 
and  to  enhance  local  capacity  to  provide  these  services.   These  projects  may  use  their 
Federal  funding  for  the  direct  provision  of  client  services.   The  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1992  require  the  Department  to  fund  two  projects  that  would  serve 
individuals  who  are  either  low-functioning  and  deaf  or  low-functioning  and  hard-of-hearing. 
The  purpose  of  technical  assistance  projects  is  to  help  States  to  implement  the  Supported 
Employment  State  Grants  program  authorized  by  Title  VI. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $9,876,000 

1991 10,023,000 

1992 10,423,000 

1993 10,616,000 

1994 10,616,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  is  requesting  $10,616,000,  the  same  as  the  1994  appropriation.    No  change 
in  policy  or  funding  proposed  for  this  activity  for  fiscal  year  1 995.   The  request  provides  for 
1 3  new  community-based  projects  that  will  pioneer  innovative  models  for  providing 
supported  employment  to  unserved  and  underserved  populations.   Although  there  has  been 
tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of  individuals  participating  in  supported  employment, 
specific  populations  continue  to  be  underrepresented.   Additional  replicable  models 
demonstrating  a  variety  of  innovative  approaches  and  exemplary  practices  are  necessary  in 
order  to  expand  the  provision  of  services  to  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities. 
Examples  of  underserved  populations  for  which  additional  exemplary  model  projects  are 
needed  include  individuals  with  severe  physical  disabilities,  traumatic  brain  injury,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  sensory  impairments.   Projects  demonstrating  the  use  of  natural  supports  in  the 
workplace  are  also  needed. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


All  Projects: 

Continuations    30 

New  Projects 13 

Total  Projects 43 

Project  Funding: 

Continuation  Funding $8,859,419 

New  Project  Funding    1 ,607,598 

Peer  review  for  new  awards    43.203 

Total  Project  Funding 10,510,220 


Minority  Outreach    106.164 

Total  Funding    10,616,384 


Priority  Areas: 

Statewide  Demonstrations    $7,099,314 

Continuation  Projects 16 

New  Projects 0 

Community-Based  Services    $3,410,906 

Continuation  Projects 14 

New  Projects 13 

Low-functioning  Deaf — 

Continuation  Projects — 

New  Projects — 
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27 
25 
52 

38 
13 
51 

$3,367,703 

7,075,137 

67.000 

10,509,840 

$8,682,735 

1,769,105 

58.000 

10,509,840 

106.160 
10,616,000 

106.160 
10,616,000 

$5,452,517 

0 

12 

$5,445,517 

12 

0 

$4,777,323 
27 
11 

$4,794,323 
24 
13 

$280,000 
0 
2 

$270,000 
2 
0 
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Migratory  Workers 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  III,  Section  312) 

1 995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1 ,1 71 ,000  $1 ,421 ,000  +$250,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Migratory  Workers  program  makes  comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  (VR)  services 
available  to  migrant  or  seasonal  farm  workers  with  vocational  disabilities.    Projects  also 
develop  innovative  methods  for  reaching  and  serving  this  population.    Emphasis  is  given  in 
these  projects  to  outreach,  specialized  bilingual  rehabilitation  counseling,  and  coordination  of 
VR  services  with  services  from  other  sources.    Projects  provide  VR  services  to  migratory 
workers  and  to  members  of  their  families  when  such  services  will  contribute  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  worker  with  a  disability.    Discretionary  grants  are  limited  to  90  percent  of 
the  costs  of  the  projects  providing  these  services.   This  is  a  current-funded  program. 

The  Migratory  Workers  program  is  administered  in  coordination  with  other  programs  serving 
migrant  agricultural  workers  and  seasonal  farm  workers,  including  programs  under  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1 965,  Section  31 1  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1 964,  the  Migrant  Health  Act,  and  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1 963. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $1 ,086,000 

1991 1,060,000 

1992 1,060,000 

1993 1,171,000 

1994 1,171,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  1 995  budget  request  for  Migratory  Workers  is  $1 ,421 ,000,  an  increase  of  $250,000  over 
the  1994  appropriation.   The  Department  expects  to  fund  a  total  of  11  projects,  including  5 
new  projects  and  6  continuations.   The  request  would  provide  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  projects  and  the  average  grant  award  for  all  new  projects  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1 995. 

Currently,  there  are  projects  in  only  9  of  the  23  States  with  significant  populations  of  migrant 
and  seasonal  farm  workers.   Occupational  and  other  risk  factors  that  make  health  problems 
more  frequent,  severe,  and  disabling  for  the  migrant  population  include  accidents,  stressful 
working  conditions,  low  pay,  chemical  and  gaseous  substance  exposure,  poor  and 
overcrowded  housing  conditions,  poor  sanitation,  limited  accessibility  to  or  availability  of 
medical  care,  poor  nutrition,  language  and  cultural  barriers,  and  the  migratory  lifestyle.   The 
high  degree  of  disability  within  the  migrant  worker  population  requires  special  attention  with 
respect  to  vocational  rehabilitation. 
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Outreach  and  specialized  personnel  are  needed  to  serve  this  population  effectively.   Agency 
contacts  must  originate  in  surroundings  familiar  to  the  client  and  clients  must  be  approached 
with  cultural  sensitivity  by  a  worker  fluent  in  the  client's  language.   States  often  use  Migratory 
Workers  project  funds  to  support  a  full-time  VR  counselor  whose  entire  caseload  consists  of 
migratory  or  seasonal  farm  workers  and  their  families.   The  Migratory  Workers  projects  assist 
States  in  providing  comprehensive  VR  services  to  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  worker 
population  that  may  not  otherwise  be  provided. 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


Project  funding: 

New  Project  funding    $450,430  $244,424  $706,880 

Continuation  funding 705,375  909,810  694,850 

Minority  outreach 11,706  11,706  14,210 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  3.049  5,060  5.060 

Total  funding 1,170,560  1,171.000  1,421,000 

Number  of  projects: 

New  Projects    4  2  5 

Continuations   _5  _7  _6 

Total 9  9  11 
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Recreational  programs 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  III,  Section  316) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$2,596,000  $2,596,000  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Recreational  programs  provide  individuals  with  disabilities  with  recreation  and  related 
activities  to  aid  in  their  employment,  mobility,  independence,  socialization,  and  community 
integration.    Programs  are  designed  to  promote  the  development  of  social  skills  that  are 
necessary  in  achieving  integrated  vocational  and  community  placements. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program.   This  program  awards  discretionary  grants  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  States,  public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  organizations,  including 
institutions  of  higher  education,  for  a  period  of  three  years.   Tne  statute  requires  the  Federal 
contribution  for  projects  funded  under  this  authority  to  decrease  over  the  three-year  project 
period.    Grantees  are  required  to  maintain  services  during  the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
project  at  the  level  provided  in  the  first  year.   The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  project 
are  1 00  percent  for  the  first  year,  75  percent  for  the  second  year,  and  50  percent  for  the 
third.    In  addition,  the  applicant  is  required  to  include  a  description  in  the  application  of  how 
the  project  will  continue  after  Federal  assistance  ends. 

In  addition,  the  Department  must  develop  a  means  to  objectively  evaluate  and  encourage  the 
replication  of  project  activities.   The  Commissioner  may  not  award  continuation  funding  to 
any  grantee  until  an  annual  report  on  the  results  of  its  project  activities  has  been  submitted 
and  evaluated.   The  Commissioner  annually  must  issue  and  disseminate  a  report  describing 
the  findings  and  results  of  projects  funded  under  this  program. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $2,588,000 

1991 2,617,000 

1 992 2,61 7,000 

1 993 2,596,000 

1 994 2,596,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity.  The  declining  size  of 
continuation  grant  awards,  as  required  by  the  1992  Amendments,  enables  the  Department  to 
increase  the  number  of  grantees  with  no  increase  in  Federal  funds. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


New  grants: 

Number   25 

Average  award   $1 02,492 

Funding     2,502,31 9 

Continuation  grants: 

Number — 

Average  award   — 

Funding     — 

Total  number  of  grants    25 

Minority  outreach $25,961 

Peer  review  of  application  for  new  awards  67,784 

^  The  average  continuation  grant  award  for  the  25  grants  that  began  in  1993  will  be  $51,246,  and 

the  average  continuation  grant  award  for  the  six  grants  that  begin  in  1994  will  be  $67,916. 


6 

$90,555 
543,329 

6 

$139,399 

836,392 

25 

$76,869 
1 ,981 ,71 1 

31 

(1) 

$1 ,688,648 

31 

$25,960 

45,000 

37 

$25,960 

45,000 
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Protection  and  advocacy  of  individual  rights 
(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  V,  Section  509) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$5,500,000  $5,500,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  of  Individual  Rights  program  is  to  support  a 
system  in  each  State  to  protect  the  legal  and  human  rights  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
who  are  ineligible  for  protection  and  advocacy  programs  under  Part  C  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (DDA)  or  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  III  Individuals  Act  of  1 986,  or  who  need  protection  and  advocacy  services  that  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  Section  1 1 2  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973.    States  may  use  these 
funds  to  plan  for,  develop  outreach  strategies  for,  and  carry  out  protection  and  advocacy 
programs  for  eligible  individuals  with  disabilities. 

Grant-making  authority  for  this  program  falls  into  two  categories.    If  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  is  less  than  $5.5  million,  the  Secretary  may  make  competitive  grant  awards  to 
eligible  protection  and  advocacy  systems  within  States,  including  the  Outlying  Areas.    If  the 
appropriation  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  $5.5  million,  the  Secretary  must  first  set  aside  not  less 
than  1 .8  percent  and  not  more  than  2.2  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  eligible  systems  established  under  this  program.   The  Secretary  then 
distributes  the  remainder  to  the  eligible  systems  within  the  States  and  Outlying  Areas  on  a 
population  basis  after  satisfying  minimum  allocations.   The  Act  establishes  a  minimum 
allotment  of  $100,000  for  States  or  1/3  of  1  percent  of  funds  remaining  after  the  training  set- 
aside,  whichever  is  greater.   The  Outlying  Areas  receive  a  minimum  allotment  of  $50,000. 
The  Act  provides  for  proportional  reductions  of  the  allotments  based  on  population  if 
necessary  to  meet  the  minimum  allotment  requirements.    It  also  provides  for  reallotment  if 
funds  will  not  be  used  by  one  system  and  can  be  used  by  another.   The  fiscal  year  1 994 
and  1 995  allotments  are  based  on  population  as  of  July  1 992  published  by  the  Census 
Bureau.    Fiscal  year  1995  allotments  will  be  revised  when  new  population  estimates  become 
available. 

An  eligible  system  is  defined  as  a  protection  and  advocacy  system  established  under  Part  C 
of  the  DDA  that  also  meets  the  requirements  of  this  program.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  program,  an  eligible  system  must  provide  assurances  that  it  will: 

o    have  in  effect  a  system  to  protect  and  advocate  the  rights  of  individuals  with 

disabilities; 
o    have  the  same  general  authorities,  including  access  to  records  and  program  income, 

as  are  set  forth  in  Part  C  of  the  DDA; 
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o    have  the  authority  to  pursue  legal,  administrative,  and  other  appropriate  remedies  or 

approaches  to  ensure  the  protection  of,  and  advocacy  for,  the  rights  of  eligible 

individuals; 
o    provide  information  on  and  make  referrals  to  programs  and  services  addressing  the 

needs  of  individuals  with  disabilities  in  the  State; 
o    develop  a  statement  of  objectives  and  priorities  on  an  annual  basis,  including  the 

rationale  for  establishing  these  objectives  and  priorities,  and  provide  the  public  an 

opportunity  to  comment  on  them; 
o    establish  a  grievance  procedure  for  clients  or  prospective  clients  to  ensure  equal 

opportunity  to  access  services;  and 
o    assure  that  funds  will  supplement  and  not  supplant  non-Federal  funds  that  would 

othenwise  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  a  current  funded  program.    Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as 
follows: 

1990 0 

1991  $976,000 

1992 1,074,000 

1993 2,480,000 

1 994 5,500,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  is  requesting  $5,500,000  for  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  of  Individuals 
Rights  program  (PAIR)  for  fiscal  year  1 995.    No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for 
this  activity  for  fiscal  year  1 995. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  appropriation  for  this  program  reached  $5,500,000,  the  level 
necessary  to  trigger  the  formula  allocation  provisions.   This  funding  represented  a  122 
percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  for  this  program.  The  Department 
believes  that  due  to  the  sizable  increase  in  funding  in  fiscal  year  1 994  and  the  newness  of 
the  allocation  system,  that  no  increase  for  this  program  is  warranted  for  fiscal  year  1 995.   In 
1 995,  the  projects  plan  to  engage  in  cooperative  activities  with  relevant  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  to  address  barriers  that  prevent  individuals  with  disabilities  from 
achieving  their  full  potential. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Discretionary  grants: 
Continuation  awards 

New  awards 

Total   

Average  grant  award  . 


11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Q 

24 

0 

0 

$103,000 

0 

0 
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1993  1994  1995 


Peer  review  of  applications  for 

new  awards    14,052  0  0 

Formula  grant  awards    0  56  56 

Average  grant  award 0  $100,000  $100,000 
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Projects  with  Industry 
(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  VI,  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$22,071 ,000  $22,071 ,000  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Projects  with  Industry  (PWI)  is  a  major  Federal  vehicle  for  promoting  greater  participation  of 
business  and  industry  in  the  rehabilitation  process.    PWI  projects  promote  the  involvement  of 
American  business  through  Business  Advisory  Councils  which  participate  in  project 
policymaking  and  give  advice  on  available  jobs  and  training  requirements,  thus  strengthening 
the  connection  between  rehabilitation  and  competitive  employment.   This  current-funded 
program  provides  training  and  experience  in  realistic  work  settings  to  prepare  individuals 
with  disabilities  for  employment  in  the  competitive  labor  market.    Post-employment  services 
are  also  provided.    PWI  grants  are  made  to  a  variety  of  agencies  and  organizations, 
including  business  and  industrial  corporations,  rehabilitation  facilities,  labor  organizations, 
trade  associations,  and  foundations.   Grants  are  limited  to  80  percent  of  the  costs  of 
projects. 

PWI  project  grantees  must  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Sen/ices 
Administration  at  the  end  of  each  project  year  on  the  extent  to  which  the  grantee  is  in 
compliance  with  published  evaluation  standards.    In  order  to  receive  continuation  funding, 
grantees  must  be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  their  approved  grant  application  and 
the  evaluation  standards.    Patterns  in  project  performance  for  fiscal  year  1992  indicate  that 
grantees  scored  particularly  high  on  five  performance  indicators  including  change  in 
earnings,  percent  of  persons  with  severe  disabilities  served  and  placed,  and  percent  of 
persons  unemployed  for  at  least  six  months  served  and  placed.   Grantees  experienced  the 
most  difficulty  meeting  the  cost  per  placement  indicator.   One  project  was  terminated  in 
fiscal  year  1 993  because  it  failed  to  achieve  the  minimum  composite  score  of  70  points.  The 
Department  must  also  conduct  compliance  reviews  of  at  least  1 5  percent  of  grant  recipients 
funded  under  this  program  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1 992  broadened  the  purpose  of  the  PWI  program  to 
include  the  creation  and  expansion  of  job  and  career  opportunities  for  individuals  with 
disabilities,  and  authorized  the  provision  of  career  advancement  sen/ices  in  addition  to  job 
placement  services. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $18,765,000 

1991 19,445,000 

1 992 20,390,000 

1993 21,571,000 

1994 22,071,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 


The  1 995  budget  proposal  is  $22,071 ,000  for  Projects  with  Industry,  the  same  as  the  1 994 
appropriation.    No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity  for  fiscal  year 
1995.   The  Department  will  be  initiating  a  study  of  the  PWI  program  in  1994  using  evaluation 
funds.   The  primary  focus  of  this  study  will  be  an  examination  of  the  current  evaluation 
system's  ability  to  measure  project  performance  in  view  of  programmatic  and  economic 
changes,  such  as  increases  in  the  percentage  of  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  served, 
the  intensity  of  services  required  to  achieve  placements,  service  costs,  and  the  addition  of 
career  advancement  services. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Continuation  Projects $20,359,358  $21 ,850,290  $20,070,290 

Number 119  126  113 

Average  Award    $171,087  $172,050  $176,055 

New  Projects     $983,872  0  $1 ,760,000 

Number 8  0  11 

Average  Award    $122,984  0  $160,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards    $12,100  0  $20,000 

Minority  Outreach    $215,710  $220,710  $220,710 

Total  Funding   $21 ,571 ,040  $22,071 ,000  $22,071 ,000 

Total  Projects   127  126  124 
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Supported  employment  State  grants 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  VI.  Part  C) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$34,536,000  $37,403,000  +$2,867,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  States  to  develop  collaborative  programs  with 
appropriate  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  supported  employment 
services  for  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities  who  require  supported  employment 
services  to  enter  or  retain  competitive  employment.  The  Supported  Employment  program 
assists  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  who  may  have  been  thought  to  be  too  disabled  to 
benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  (VR)  services  to  achieve  vocational  outcomes. 
Supported  employment  placements  are  achieved  by  augmenting  short  term  VR  services  with 
ongoing  support  provided  by  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations.   VR  State 
agencies  provide  time-limited  services  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months,  unless  a 
longer  period  to  achieve  job  stabilization  has  been  established  in  the  individualized  written 
rehabilitation  program.    Once  this  period  has  ended,  the  State  agency  must  arrange  for 
"extended  services"  provided  by  other  appropriate  State  agencies,  private  nonprofit 
organizations  or  other  sources  for  the  duration  of  that  employment. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  current-funded  formula  grant  program.  States  must  submit  a 
supplement  to  their  Title  I  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  program  3-year  plan. 
States  may  carryover  unobligated  funds  to  the  next  fiscal  year.    Funds  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  population,  except  that  no  State  receives  less  than  $250,000,  or  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated,  whichever  is  greater.    If  the  sums  appropriated  for  a 
fiscal  year  exceed  the  fiscal  year  1992  appropriation  by  at  least  $1  million,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1 992  require  that  the  minimum  allotments  for  States  be  increased  to 
$300,000,  or  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated,  whichever  is  greater.  The 
minimum  allotment  for  States  was  increased  to  $300,000  in  fiscal  year  1 993.   The  minimum 
allotment  for  Territories  is  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated.  The  fiscal  year 
1994  and  1995  allotments  are  based  on  population  as  of  July  1992  published  by  the  Census 
Bureau.    Fiscal  year  1 995  allotments  will  be  revised  when  new  population  estimates  become 
available. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $27,630,000 

1991 29,150,000 

1992 31 ,065,000 

1993 32,273,000 

1994 34,536,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  Supported  Employment  (SE)  State  Grants  program  at 
$37,403,000,  an  increase  of  $2,867,000  over  the  1 994  level.   The  8.3  percent  increase  will 
assist  State  VR  agencies  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  providing  services  to  a  more 
severely  disabled  VR  population.   The  Department  continues  to  place  a  priority  on  services 
for  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  and  believes  that  this  program  offers  individuals  with 
the  most  severe  disabilities  the  opportunity  to  enter  or  retain  competitive  employment. 

The  number  of  individuals  receiving  supported  employment  services  has  increased  as  State 
VR  agencies  serve  an  increasing  number  of  individuals  with  severe  disabilities.   The 
Department  anticipates  that  the  number  of  individuals  with  supported  employment  as  their 
employment  goal  will  continue  to  increase  as  State  VR  agencies  implement  the  1 992 
amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  which  strengthened  the  focus  on  serving 
individuals  with  severe  disabilities.    In  addition,  the  1 992  amendments  clarified  that  the 
Supported  Employment  program  is  to  serve  individuals  with  the  "most  severe"  disabilities. 

The  RSA-636  Annual  Supported  Employment  Caseload  Report  data  for  FY  1 992  show  that 
there  were  23,087  individuals  during  FY  1992  who  received  funding  for  supported 
employment  services  through  the  SE  program.    In  addition  to  the  individuals  served  through 
funding  under  the  SE  program,  approximately  1 6,000  individuals  who  had  supported 
employment  as  their  employment  goal  were  sen/ed  under  the  Title  I  program  in  FY  1 992. 
The  average  cost  of  purchased  services  for  individuals  rehabilitated  under  the  SE  program  in 
FY  1 991  was  approximately  $3,900.    In  comparison,  the  average  cost  of  purchased  services 
for  all  individuals  rehabilitated  under  the  VR  Basic  State  Grants  program  who  received 
purchased  services  was  approximately  $2,600  in  FY  1 991 . 

State  VR  agencies  continue  to  request  additional  funds  to  provide  supported  employment 
services.    In  FY  1992,  State  VR  agencies  requested  a  total  of  $7,123,305  during  the 
reallotment  period  for  the  Supported  Employment  State  grants  program.    Only  $57,412  was 
available  for  reallotment.    RSA  estimates  that  State  VR  agencies  spent  $59.5  million  in  Title  I 
funds  (including  State  matching  funds)  on  SE  services  during  FY  1 992  and  leveraged  about 
$246  million  for  SE  extended  services  from  other  State  and  Federal  sources. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993^  1994^  1995 


2 


Clients  served 24,000  24,500  25,000 

Cases  Closed 10,000  10,150  10,300 

Rehabilitations  ^    5,900  6,000  6,100 

Minority  Outreach    $322,727  $345,360  $374,030 

^   Estimates  for  fiscal  year  1993  are  based  on  fiscal  year  1992  data  from  the  RSA-636  and  FY 
1991  data  from  the  Virginia  Commonwealth  University  Research  and  Training  Center  on  supported 
employment.   FY  1 992  was  the  first  year  for  which  data  was  available  for  the  RSA-636  Annual 
Supported  Employmert  Caseload  Report. 
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^  Projections  for  fiscal  year  1 994  and  1 995  are  based  on  1 993  estimates  and  projected 
program  changes  as  a  result  of  the  1 992  Amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

^  Estimates  do  not  include  individuals  who  received  supported  employment  services  under 
the  SE  program  and  met  the  rehabilitation  criteria  for  the  Basic  VR  program,  but  not  the  special 
rehabilitation  criteria  for  the  SE  program. 
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Independent  living 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  VII,  Chapter  1,  Parts  B  and  C,  and  Chapter  2) 

Independent  living  State  grants  :  Chapter  1 ,  Part  B 

Centers  for  independent  living  :  Chapter  1 ,  Part  C 

Services  for  older  individuals  wtno  are  blind:  Chapter  2 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 


Independent  living  State  grants 
Centers  for  independent  living 
Services  for  older  individuals 
who  are  blind 
Total 


1994 

$18,003,000 
36,818,000 

8.131.000 
62,952,000 


1995 

$1 8,525,000 
39,068,000 

8.131.000 
65,724,000 


Increase  or 
Decrease 

+$522,000 
+2,250,000 


+2,772,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  independent  living  programs  is  to  maximize  the  leadership, 
empowerment,  independence,  and  productivity  of  individuals  with  disabilities,  and  to 
integrate  these  individuals  into  the  mainstream  of  American  society.    Independent  living 
programs  provide  financial  assistance  to  States  to  provide,  expand,  and  improve 
independent  living  services;  develop  and  support  statewide  networks  of  centers  for 
independent  living;  and  improve  working  relationships  among  State  independent  living 
rehabilitation  programs,  centers  for  independent  living,  Statewide  Independent  Living 
Councils,  Rehabilitation  Act  programs  outside  of  Title  VII,  and  other  relevant  Federal  and 
non-Federal  programs. 

The  independent  living  programs  are  current-funded.    However,  the  Amendments  of  1 992 
added  a  provision  allowing  grantees  funded  through  the  Independent  Living  State  Grants  or 
Centers  program  to  carry  over  unobligated  funds  for  an  additional  fiscal  year.   The  carryover 
provision  applies  to  the  Older  Blind  program  at  such  time  as  the  formula  provisions  become 
effective.    States  participating  in  the  State  Grants  and  Older  Blind  programs  must  provide 
10  percent  in  matching  funds  from  non-Federal  sources  in  the  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
appropriated.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under  the  Independent  Living 
State  Grants  or  Centers  for  Independent  Living  program,  each  State  is  required  to  establish 
a  Statewide  Independent  Living  Council.  The  State  also  must  submit  a  State  plan  for 
independent  living  that  is  jointly  developed  and  signed  by  the  director  of  the  designated 
State  unit  and  the  chairperson  of  the  Statewide  Council. 

The  Independent  Living  State  Grants  program  supports  formula  grants  to  States.   The  State 
may  use  funds  received  under  this  part  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  to  demonstrate  ways  to  expand  and  improve  independent  living  services; 

(2)  to  provide  independent  living  services; 

(3)  to  support  the  operation  of  centers  for  independent  living; 
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(4)  to  increase  tlie  capacity  of  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  and  other 
entities  to  develop  comprehensive  approaches  or  systems  for  providing  independent 
living  services; 

(5)  to  conduct  studies  and  analyses,  gather  information,  develop  model  policies  and 
procedures,  and  present  information,  approaches,  strategies,  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  policy  makers; 

(6)  to  provide  training  on  the  independent  living  philosophy;  and 

(7)  to  provide  outreach  to  populations  that  are  unserved  or  underserved  by  programs 
under  this  title,  including  minority  groups  and  urban  and  rural  populations. 

The  State  may  also  use  these  funds  to  provide  funding  or  other  resources  to  support  the 
operation  of  the  Statewide  Independent  Living  Council.   Services  are  provided  to  individuals 
with  severe  disabilities  in  accordance  with  an  independent  living  plan  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  service  provider  and  the  individual,  unless  the  individual  signs  a  waiver  stating  that 
such  a  plan  is  unnecessary.    Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  according  to  population, 
except  that  territories  receive  1  \8  of  1  percent  of  the  amounts  available,  and  no  State  may 
receive  less  than  it  received  in  1992.   The  Act  also  establishes  a  minimum  allotment  to 
States  of  $275,000  and  $40,000  for  the  outlying  areas.    In  any  year  in  which  the  total  amount 
appropriated  exceeds  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  a 
percentage  greater  that  the  most  recent  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  (CPIU),  an  adjustment  to  the  minimum  amount  for  States  is  made  equivalent  to 
the  percentage  change  in  the  CPIU.    If  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  $275,000 
minimum,  the  minimum  allotments  are  proportionally  reduced.   The  fiscal  year  1994  and 
1995  allotments  are  based  on  population  as  of  July  1992  published  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
Fiscal  year  1995  allotments  will  be  revised  when  new  population  estimates  become  available. 

The  Centers  for  Independent  Living  program  provides  grants  for  consumer-controlled, 
community-based,  cross-disability,  nonresidential  private  nonprofit  agencies  that  are 
designed  and  operated  within  a  local  community  by  individuals  with  disabilities  and  provide 
an  array  of  independent  living  services.   At  a  minimum,  centers  are  required  to  provide  the 
core  services  of  information  and  referral,  independent  living  skills  training,  peer  counseling, 
and  individual  and  systems  advocacy.    Between  1 .8  and  2  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  this  program  must  be  used  for  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  with  respect  to  planning,  developing,  conducting,  administering,  and  evaluating 
centers  for  independent  living.   The  1 992  Amendments  established  a  set  of  standards  and 
assurances  that  centers  for  independent  living  must  meet.   The  Department  is  required  to 
develop  and  publish  indicators  of  minimum  compliance  with  the  standards.  The  Department 
must  also  conduct  compliance  reviews  of  at  least  1 5  percent  of  the  centers  and  one-third  of 
the  designated  State  units  funded  under  this  part  on  an  annual  basis. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  States  on  a  population  basis,  except  that  no  State  may  receive  less 
than  the  total  amount  received  in  fiscal  year  1 992  and  each  State  is  provided  a  minimum 
allotment  of  $400,000  or  as  close  to  this  amount  as  funds  allow.    In  any  year  in  which  the 
total  amount  appropriated  exceeds  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  by  a  percentage  greater  that  the  most  recent  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
All  Urban  Consumers  (CPIU),  an  adjustment  to  the  minimum  amount  for  States  is  made 
equivalent  to  the  pef:;entage  change  in  the  CPIU.  The  Secretary  must  continue  to  provide 
assistance  and  give  cost  of  living  increases  to  any  private,  nonprofit  agency  that  received 
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funding  in  a  prior  fiscal  year  if  that  agency  meets  the  standards  and  assurances  specified  in 
the  Act.    Funds  that  remain  are  awarded  for  new  centers  proposing  to  serve  unserved  or 
underserved  areas.    In  fiscal  years  1 994  and  beyond,  if  State  funding  for  the  operation  of 
centers  for  independent  living  exceeds  the  level  of  Federal  funds  for  this  program  in  a 
preceding  fiscal  year,  a  State  designated  unit  may  apply  for  authority  to  award  grants  under 
this  program.   Othen/vise,  the  Department  makes  the  awards. 

The  Independent  Living  Services  for  Older  Individuals  Who  Are  Blind  program  supports 
services  to  assist  individuals  aged  55  or  older  whose  severe  visual  impairment  makes 
competitive  employment  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  but  for  whom  independent  living  goals 
are  feasible.    Funds  under  this  program  are  used  to  provide  independent  living  sen/ices, 
conduct  activities  that  will  improve  or  expand  services  for  these  individuals,  and  conduct 
activities  to  improve  public  understanding  of  the  problems  of  these  individuals.   Services  are 
designed  to  help  persons  served  under  this  program  to  adjust  to  their  blindness  by 
increasing  their  ability  to  care  for  their  individual  needs. 

Grantees  are  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  persons  who  are  blind  and  visually 
impaired  or  State  general  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  if  there  is  no  separate  agency  for 
persons  who  are  blind.   When  the  appropriation  is  less  than  $13  million,  grants  are  to  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.    If  the  amount  appropriated  exceeds  $13  million,  awards 
are  made  to  States  according  to  a  formula  based  on  the  population  of  individuals  who  are 
55  years  of  age  or  older.   States  would  receive  a  minimum  allotment  of  $225,000,  except  for 
the  outlying  areas,  which  would  receive  minimum  allotments  of  $40,000.   States  are  required 
to  contribute  no  less  than  $1  for  each  $9  of  Federal  funds  provided  through  this  program. 
This  requirement  applies  whether  the  awards  are  made  competitively  or  through  a  formula. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

State  Grants 

1990 $12,938,000 

1991  13.619,000 

1992 14,200,000 

1993 15,376,000 

1994 18,003,000 

Centers 

1990 $26,666,000 

1991  27,579,000 

1992 29,000,000 

1 993 31 ,446,000 

1994 36,818,000 
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Services  for  Older  Individuals  Who  Are  Blind 

1990 $5,827,000 

1991  5,914,000 

1992 6,505,000 

1993 6,944,000 

1994 8,131,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Tlie  Department  requests  $65,724,000  for  independent  living  activities  for  fiscal  year  1 995. 
This  level  would  provide  $1 8,525,000  for  the  Independent  Living  Services  State  Grants 
program,  an  increase  of  $522,000  or  2.9  percent  over  the  1994  appropriation.   The  Centers 
for  Independent  Living  program  would  receive  $39,068,000,  an  increase  of  $2,250,000  or  6.1 
percent.    Independent  Living  Services  for  Older  Individuals  Who  Are  Blind  would  receive 
$8,131,000,  the  same  as  the  1994  appropriation. 

The  increase  for  the  State  Grants  program  is  proposed  to  help  States  meet  increased  costs 
associated  with  providing  direct  services.    In  addition.  States  may  also  use  these  funds  to 
expand  activities  into  new  areas  authorized  by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1 992, 
including  training,  research,  and  outreach. 

The  Department  requests  an  increase  of  $2,225,000  or  6.1  percent  for  the  Centers  for 
Independent  Living  program  for  1995  to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  larger 
States  and  to  support  centers  in  previously  unserved  or  underserved  areas.   At  the  proposed 
level,  the  minimum  allotment  to  States  would  increase  to  $450,000.    In  addition,  32  States 
would  receive  increases  based  on  population.   Of  these,  1 1  would  receive  large  enough 
increases  to  fund  a  total  of  approximately  16  new  centers.   The  proposed  increase  is  also 
consistent  with  the  Department's  emphasis  on  programs  that  provide  direct  services  to 
expand  opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities  to  become  independent,  contributing 
members  of  society. 

The  Independent  Living  Services  for  Older  Individuals  Who  are  Blind  program  is  maintained 
at  the  1994  appropriation  level.    In  1994,  the  Department  will  make  30  new  awards  and  fund 
an  additional  three  continuations  under  this  program.   The  Department's  request  would 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  continue  these  30  projects  and  make  three  new  awards. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Independent  living  State  grants: 

Number  of  grantees  ^    

Minimum  State  award    

Average  State  award  ^ 

Minority  outreach 
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79 

79 

79 

$226,872 

$283,800 

$246,728 

291,638 

341,464 

351 ,365 

153,760 

180,030 

185,250 
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1993 


1994 


1995 


Centers  for  independent  living: 

Number  of  grantees    

Number  of  centers    

Minimum  State  award    

States  over  the  minimum  allotment: 

Number  of  States 

Smallest  award 

Largest  award    

Average  State  award^ 

Minority  outreach    

Training  and  Technical 

Assistance  (2%)    

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards 


179 

212 

$322,377 

192 

238 

$412,800 

203 

261 

$450,000 

37 
337,287 

1,400,310 

$670,181 

31 4,464 

35 

430,635 

2,528,667 

$807,362 

368,180 

35 

457,841 

2,879,415 

$851 ,580 

390,680 

$622,639 
$39,072 

$728,996 
$30,000 

$773,546 
$27,000 

Services  for  Older  Blind  Individuals: 

Continuation  awards 31 

New  awards 2 

Minority  outreach    $69,440 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  0 


3 

30 

30 

3 

$81,310 

$81,310 

21,310 

1 3,246 

In  total,  83  State  agencies  are  eligible  to  participate  in  this  program,  including  those  in  the 
Outlving  Areas  and  both  general  and  blind  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  figures  shown  represent  the  average  per  State  award,  including  both  general  and  blind 
agency  awards  in  States  where  two  agencies  exist,  and  excludes  awards  to  the  Outlying  Areas. 
^  The  figures  shown  represent  the  average  per  State  award  for  States  above  the  minimum 
allotment.   States  receiving  the  minimum  and  outlying  areas  are  excluded. 
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Evaluation 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Section  14) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$1 ,600,000 

$1 ,600,000 

0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Funds  are  used  for  studies  to  evaluate  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  programs  authorized 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973,  including  their  general  effectiveness  in  relation  to  their 
cost,  their  impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of 
services.   Studies  are  designed  to  provide  information  for  policy  decisions  related  to 
program  management  and  effectiveness. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program.   Contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  are  awarded  on 
an  annual  basis  for  studies  to  be  conducted  by  persons  not  immediately  involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Act.   Some  evaluations  require  multi-year 
awards. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1 992  mandate  that  the  Secretary  conduct  a 
longitudinal  study  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  to  assess  the  linkages  between 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  economic  and  non-economic  outcomes.    In  fiscal  year 
1 992,  a  contract  was  awarded  to  Research  Triangle  Institute  to  carry  out  this  multi-year 
study. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $988,000 

1991 976,000 

1992 1,025,000 

1993 1,810,000 

1994 1.600,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  1995  budget  proposal  is  $1,600,000  for  the  Evaluation  program,  the  same  as  the  1994 
appropriation.    No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity  for  fiscal  year 
1 995.    Evaluation  activities  proposed  for  initiation  in  1 995  include  the  testing  and  refinement 
of  the  VR  program  standards  required  by  the  1 992  Amendments  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
provision  of  extended  services  in  supported  employment. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  Studies: 

New 1  1  2 

Continuations    2  1  1 

Total 3  2  3 
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Helen  Keller  National  Center 

(Helen  Keller  National  Center  Act) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$6,741,000  $6,936,000  +$195,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  (HKNC)  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1 969,  and  operates  under  the  auspices  of  Helen  Keller  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.  The  Center  provides  services  on  a  national  basis  to  persons  who  are  deaf-blind,  their 
families,  and  service  providers  through  three  component  services.   There  is  a  national 
headquarters  center  with  a  residential  training  and  rehabilitation  facility  where  deaf-blind 
persons  receive  intensive  specialized  services;  a  network  of  10  regional  field  offices  which 
provide  referral  and  counseling  assistance  to  deaf-blind  persons;  and  an  incentive  grant 
program  for  public  and  private  agencies  that  serve  persons  with  deaf-blindness.   The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  enhance  opportunities  for  persons  with  deaf-blindness  to  live 
as  independently  as  possible  in  their  home  communities.    Each  individual's  need  for  support 
services  is  assessed  and  assistance  is  provided  or  arranged  as  necessary  to  help  them 
become  successful.   The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  provide  clients  with  meaningful 
contact  with  the  environment,  effective  means  of  communication,  constructive  participation  in 
the  home  and  community,  initial  or  enhanced  employability,  and  other  development  pertinent 
to  their  rehabilitation.   The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  is  current-funded  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis. 

HKNC  offers  training  and  consultation  to  other  programs  through  a  national  training  team. 
Training  is  provided  on-site  throughout  the  Nation  on  a  request  basis  with  the  requesting 
agency  covering  the  travel  costs  for  the  team.    In  addition,  nine  one-week  seminars  at  HKNC 
headquarters  are  conducted  during  the  year.    Participants  in  these  seminars  are  nominated 
and  sponsored  by  their  own  agencies.   Training  topics  include  communication  methods, 
mobility,  counseling,  home  management,  vocational  training,  job  placement,  and  services 
available  in  the  field.    HKNC  also  maintains  a  registry  of  youths  and  adults  with 
deaf-blindness  and  encourages  and  assists  public  and  private  agencies  to  develop  services 
for  persons  who  are  deaf-blind  in  their  local  communities. 

The  Center  employs  representatives  in  each  of  the  1 0  Federal  regions.  These 
representatives  provide  a  variety  of  services,  including  staff  training,  technical  assistance, 
and  specific  planning  of  direct  services  for  deaf-blind  clients  in  conjunction  with  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  mental  health  workers,  and  special  education  programs. 
These  staff  also  provide  counseling,  information,  and  referral  for  persons  who  are  deaf-blind 
and  their  parents.    HKNC  provides  seed  money  to  State  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  as 
an  incentive  for  these  agencies  to  create  programs  for  persons  who  are  deaf-blind  through 
its  affiliate  program.   Agencies  and  organizations  that  participate  in  this  program  receive 
funds  on  a  gradually  declining  basis  over  a  five  year  period.   After  this  period,  these 
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programs  are  eligible  to  maintain  an  association  with  the  Center  and  receive  ongoing 
technical  assistance  or  training.    However,  they  receive  1 00  percent  of  their  operating  funds 
through  their  own  agencies. 

HKNC  operates  a  number  of  special  projects  related  to  deaf-blindness.   These  include  a 
service  project  for  elderly  deaf-blind  persons  and  a  national  parent  and  family  services 
project.   The  Center  also  operates  an  international  internship  program  for  professionals  in 
the  field  of  deaf-blindness.    Participants  are  professionals,  are  financially  supported  by  their 
sponsoring  agencies  during  their  stay,  and  are  expected  to  initiate  and  complete  at  least  one 
project  while  at  HKNC. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $4,938,000 

1991    5,367,000 

1992 5,867,000 

1993 6,564,000 

1994 6,741,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  at  $6,936,000,  an 
increase  of  $195,000  over  the  1994  appropriation.   This  is  a  2.9  percent  increase  and  is 
requested  to  provide  for  salary  and  other  cost  increases.  The  increase  will  enable  the 
Center  to  keep  pace  with  increased  costs  associated  with  providing  training  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  individuals  who  are  deaf-blind  at  its  residential  center,  training 
professionals  and  allied  personnel,  and  conducting  applied  research  and  demonstration 
programs  to  enable  individuals  who  are  deaf-blind  to  become  independent  through 
supported  employment  and  independent  living  arrangements  in  the  community.    HKNC  plans 
to  continue  to  reserve  $200,000  of  its  appropriation  for  construction  and  renovation  activities. 

At  the  proposed  level,  the  Center  would  serve  approximately  70  persons  with  deaf-blindness 
at  its  headquarters  facility  and  provide  field  services  to  approximately  2,000  persons.    In 
addition,  the  Center  uses  program  funds  to  provide  seed  money  to  State  and  private 
agencies  to  establish  or  expand  programs  for  persons  who  are  deaf-blind.   A  total  of  1 1 
affiliate  projects  would  receive  funding  for  part  of  their  start-up  costs  during  1 995. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1 992  provided  authority  for  creation  of  a  Federal 
endowment  matching  grant  program  for  HKNC,  similar  to  the  programs  authorized  for 
Gallaudet  University  and  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.    HKNC  requested 
$50,000  to  initiate  a  program  for  fiscal  year  1 995.    HKNC  also  requested  $85,000  to  establish 
a  national  register  for  individuals  who  are  deaf-blind.    Funds  are  not  requested  for  either  of 
these  programs.   The  Center  has  received  large  program  increases  over  the  past  several 
years.   The  Department  believes  that  any  additional  funds  provided  should  be  used  to  help 
offset  increased  costs  of  providing  direct  services  rather  than  starting  new  programs. 

In  addition  to  funds  received  through  this  appropriation,  the  Center  has  been  increasingly 
successful  in  obtaining  competitive  Federal  grant  awards.    In  1994,  these  include  $668,000 
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from  the  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  (OSEP)  to  operate  a  technical  assistance 
center,  a  $1 00,000  grant  from  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  to  provide 
post  employment  training  in  deaf-blindness  to  rehabilitation  personnel,  and  a  $100,000  grant 
from  the  Administration  on  Aging  for  delivery  of  services  to  persons  with  dual  sensory  loss 
so  that  these  individuals  can  remain  in  the  community.  The  Center  also  receives  funds  from 
tuition  and  fees.    In  1 993,  fees  from  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  tuition,  room, 
and  board  amounted  to  $71 7,000,  and  private  fundralsing  provided  an  additional  $334,000 
for  HKNC  initiatives. 

The  Department  has  been  concerned  that  the  per  client  cost  at  the  headquarters  facility  is 
very  high,  approximately  $72,200  In  fiscal  year  1 993,  and  that  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
national  center  should  be  to  use  its  experience  in  serving  clients  to  provide  models  and 
training  opportunities  on  a  national  basis.    In  1992,  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  Initiated 
a  process  to  reevaluate  Its  mission  and  the  direction  of  services  at  the  Center,  Including 
formation  of  an  Advisory  Board  composed  of  national  leaders  in  the  field  of  deaf-blindness. 
As  a  result  of  this  process,  HKNC  began  placing  an  increasing  emphasis  on  and  allocating 
an  increasing  share  of  its  resources  toward  training  and  technical  assistance  In  fiscal  year 
1993.  The  Center  expects  to  continue  this  priority  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Numbers  served: 

Headquarters    72                        70  70 

Regional  representatives    1,627                   1,816  1,900 

Affiliate  Network:  ' 
Number  of  HKNC  funded 

affiliates 9                      11  11 

Total  number  of  affiliates 35                        37  40 

Persons  served 3,233                   3,300  3,400 

^  Agencies  in  the  affiliate  network  receive  starter  funds  from  Helen  Keller  and  ongoing  technical 

assistance.   However,  persons  served  by  the  affiliates  do  not  receive  direct  services  from  HKNC. 
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National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research 
(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Title  II) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$68,146,000  $66,146,000  -$2,000,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


The  activities  of  the  National  institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR)  are 
intended  to  maximize  the  full  inclusion  and  integration  into  society  and  employment  of 
individuals  of  all  ages  with  disabilities  and  to  improve  their  economic  and  social  self- 
sufficiency,  with  particular  emphasis  on  improving  the  effectiveness  of  services  authorized 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act.    NIDRR's  specific  objectives  are  to:    (1)  promote  the  transfer  of 
rehabilitation  technology  to  individuals  with  disabilities  through  research  and  demonstration 
projects;  (2)  ensure  the  widespread  distribution  in  usable  formats  of  practical  scientific  and 
technology  information  generated  by  its  activities  on  state-of-the-art  practices,  improvements 
in  the  services  authorized  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  rehabilitation  technology,  and  new 
knowledge  regarding  disabilities;  (3)  identify  effective  strategies  to  enhance  the  opportunities 
of  individuals  with  disabilities  to  engage  in  productive  work;  and  (4)  increase  opportunities 
for  researchers  who  are  members  of  traditionally  underserved  populations,  including 
minorities  and  persons  with  disabilities. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  NIDRR  supports  rehabilitation  research,  demonstration  projects, 
and  related  activities,  including  the  training  of  persons  who  provide  rehabilitation  services  or 
who  conduct  rehabilitation  research.    In  addition,  NIDRR  supports  projects  to  disseminate 
and  promote  the  use  of  information  concerning  developments  in  rehabilitation  procedures, 
methods,  and  devices.    Information  is  provided  to  rehabilitation  professionals,  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  their  representatives.  Awards  are  competitive,  with  applications  reviewed  by 
panels  of  experts,  including  rehabilitation  professionals,  rehabilitation  researchers,  and 
persons  with  disabilities. 

NIDRR  supports  the  following  programs: 

o   Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Centers  (RRTC)  -  Each  RRTC  has  a  major  program 
of  research  in  a  particular  area,  such  as  mental  illness,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
independent  living.   The  RRTCs  are  operated  in  collaboration  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  providers  of  rehabilitation  services  or  other  appropriate  services.  The  RRTCs 
provide  a  long-term  coordinated  approach  to  research  and  training  in  priority  areas.   The 
RRTCs  must  serve  as  centers  of  national  excellence  and  national  or  regional  resources  for 
providers  and  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  representives.   RRTC  awards  are  for  five 
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years,  except  that  grants  to  new  recipients  or  to  support  new  or  innovative  research  may  be 
made  for  less  than  five  years. 

o  Rehabilitation  Enqineerino  Research  Centers  (RERC)  -  The  RERCs  support  programs 
designed  to  conduct  research,  demonstration,  and  training  activities.    RERCs  focus  on 
issues  dealing  with  rehabilitation  technology,  including  rehabilitation  engineering  and 
assistive  technology  devices  and  services.   Types  of  activities  supported  by  the  RERCs 
include  the  development  of  technological  systems  for  persons  with  disabilities,  stimulation  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  equipment  in  the  private  sector,  and  clinical  evaluations  of 
equipment.    RERCs  must  be  operated  by  or  in  collaboration  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  nonprofit  organizations;  awards  are  for  five  years,  except  that  grants  to  new 
recipients  or  to  support  new  or  innovative  research  may  be  made  for  less  than  five  years. 

o  Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  -  These  projects  support  short-term  research 
relating  to  the  development  of  methods,  procedures,  and  devices  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
rehabilitation  services,  particularly  to  persons  with  severe  disabilities. 

o  Small  Business  Innovative  Research  -   These  projects  support  the  development  of  ideas 
and  products  that  are  useful  to  persons  with  disabilities.   The  program  takes  an  idea  from 
development  to  market  readiness. 

o  Utilization  and  Dissemination  Projects  -  These  projects  support  information  utilization  and 
dissemination,  including  state-of-the-art  assessments  and  diffusion  centers,  to  ensure  that 
knowledge  generated  from  research  is  available  and  can  be  fully  used  to  improve  services, 
opportunities,  and  conditions  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

o  Field-Initiated  Research  -  This  program  supports  research  and  demonstration  projects  that 
address  important  activities  that  were  not  included  in  NIDRR's  announced  priorities,  thereby 
allowing  NIDRR  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  research  activities  as  needed. 

o  Innovation  Grants  -  These  projects,  which  provide  one-year  grants  not  to  exceed  $50,000, 
permit  the  testing  of  new  concepts  and  ideas,  the  purchase  of  devices  for  evaluation,  and 
the  development  of  unique  rehabilitation  training  curricula. 

o  f^ary  E.  Switzer  Fellowships  -  This  program  supports  one-year  fellowships  to  highly- 
qualified  individuals  to  carry  out  discrete  research  activities  that  are  related  to  NIDRR's 
research  priorities  or  to  pursue  studies  in  areas  of  importance  to  the  rehabilitation 
community. 

o  Research  Trainina  Grants  -  This  program  supports  grants  to  institutions  providing 
advanced  training  to  physicians,  nurses,  engineers,  physical  therapists,  and  other 
rehabilitation  personnel. 

o   Model  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers  -  This  program  supports  innovative  projects  for  the 
delivery,  demonstration,  and  evaluation  of  comprehensive  medical,  vocational,  and  other 
rehabilitation  services  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  needs  of  individuals  with  spinal  injuries. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $54,31 8,000 

1 991 58,924,000 

1 992 61 ,000.000 

1 993 67,238,000 

1 994 68,1 46,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  NIDRR  at  $66,146,000,  a  reduction  of  $2,000,000,  or 
2.9  percent,  from  the  1 994  appropriation  level.   The  reduction  would  free  up  additional  funds 
for  improving  direct  services  for  persons  with  the  most  severe  disablities.  The  request  would 
enable  NIDRR  to  support  all  continuing  projects  as  well  as  initiate  new  projects.   About 
77  percent  of  the  funds  requested  would  be  used  to  continue  support  for  1 45  awards,  with 
about  48  percent  of  the  request  used  to  continue  support  for  43  RRTCs  and  1 3  RERCs. 
About  20  percent  of  the  request  would  be  used  for  new  projects,  including  five  new  RRTCs 
and  two  new  RERCs.   About  1  percent  would  be  used  for  awards  for  outreach  to  minority 
institutions  for  activities  that  would  help  prepare  minorities  for  careers  in  vocational 
rehabilitation,  independent  living,  and  related  services,  including  rehabilitation  research. 

Under  the  request,  NIDRR  would  maintain  level  funding  for  35  of  the  continued  RRTCs. 
However,  NIDRR  would  increase  funding  for  eight  RRTCs  from  $400,000  to  $450,000  in  order 
to  provide  the  additional  funds  these  RRTCs  need  to  improve  their  research  and  training 
capacity.   The  average  award  for  the  continuing  RRTCs  would  be  about  $528,000. 

In  1995,  NIDRR  plans  to  fund  five  new  RRTCs,  which  would  address  issues  relating  to 
independent  living  policy,  independent  living  program  management,  long-term  mental  illness, 
deafness  and  multiple  disablities,  and  primary  health  care.  Awards  for  the  new  RRTCs  would 
average  $500,000. 

The  request  would  provide  funds  to  continue  1 3  RERCs,  at  an  average  award  of  $692,000. 
In  addition,  NIDRR  expects  to  recompete  two  RERCs  for  which  funding  ends  in  1 994.   These 
new  RERCs  would  focus  on  technology  to  assist  individuals  with  low  vision  and  technology 
for  children  with  orthopedic  impairments.  The  average  award  for  the  new  RERCs  would  be 
$650,000. 

In  1995,  NIDRR  expects  to  initate  several  new  projects  under  the  Research  and 
Demonstration  program.   Among  those  currently  being  considered  are  one  or  more  projects 
focusing  on:    reproductive  issues  for  women  with  disabilities;  AIDS  and  disability;  improving 
the  transition  from  school  to  work  for  minority  youth  with  disabilities,  including  the 
development  and  identification  of  techniques  for  enhanced  prevocational  experiences  and 
the  development  of  culturally-relevant  transition  services;  and  identification  of  the  barriers  to 
higher  education  for  minority  youth  with  disabilities,  including  identification  of  best  practices 
in  making  recruitment,  curriculum,  and  support  programs  accessible. 

Under  the  Utilization  and  Demonstration  program,  the  request  would  enable  NIDRR  to 
continue  support  for  activities  targeted  on  implementation  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
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Act  (ADA),  including  the  fifth  year  of  funding  for  the  10  regional  Disability  and  Business 
Technical  Assistance  Centers.   The  request  would  also  provide  support  for  the  coordination 
contractor  that  oversees  the  activities  of  these  Centers,  a  project  that  would  develop 
technical  assistance  materials  relating  to  the  telecommunications  provisions  of  the  ADA,  and 
continuation  of  the  six  training  projects  initiated  in  1 994.    NIDRR  is  also  considering  projects 
to  develop  strategies  for  meeting  the  dissemination  requirements  added  by  the  1992 
Amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  to  determine  ways  to  make  OSERS  publications 
and  activities  more  fully  accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities,  including  persons  who  are 
limited  English  proficient. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Funding  Levels: 

Rehabilitation  Research  and 

Training  Centers: 
Continuations  $7,719,000  $20,200,000  $22,695,000 

New  awards  17.200.000  4.950.000  2.500.000 

Total  24,919,000  25,150,000  25,195,000 

Rehabilitation  Engineering 
Research  Centers: 
Continuations  2,610,000  10,100,000  9,000,000 

New  awards  8.592.000  500.000  1 ,300.000 

Total  11,202,000  10,600,000  10.300,000 

Research  and  Demon- 
strations: 
Continuations  2,953,000  3,517,000  3,725,000 

New  awards  2.237.000  925.000  1 .520.000 

Total  5,190,000  4,442,000  5,245,000 

Small  Business  Innovative 
Research: 
New  awards  551 .000  1 ,000,000  1 ,200,000 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Fundina  Levels  fcontinued): 

Dissemination  and 
Utilization: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

$7,458,000 
1 .200.000 
8,658,000 

$6,980,000 

3.258,000 

10.238.000 

$8,888,000 

1.130.000 

10,018,000 

Field-Initiated  Research: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

5,261,000 
2.447.000 
7.708,000 

5.445,000 
2,500,000 
7,945,000 

5.400,000 
2.000.000 
7.400,000 

Research  Training  Grants: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

1,474,000 

525.000 

1,999,000 

1,275,000 

500.000 

1 .775,000 

1,050,000 

500.000 

1.550,000 

Mary  E.  Switzer  Fellowships: 

New  awards  155,000 


400,000 


400.000 


Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

5,000,000 

0 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

0 

5,000,000 

0 
3,000,00Q 
3,000,000 

Outreach  to  Minority 
Colleges/Universities 
New  awards 

673.000 

681,000 

700.000 

Peer  review  of 
applications  for 
new  awards 

373.500 

300,000 

300,000 

Other 

609,500 

615,000 

838,000 

Total  Funding 

67.238,000 

68,146,000 

66,146.000 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  Awards: 


Rehabilitation  Research  and 

Training  Centers: 

Continuations 

15 

New  awards 

g9 

Total 

44 

Rehabilitation  Engineering 

Research  Centers: 

Continuations 

5 

New  awards 

10 

Total 

15 

Research  and  Demon- 

strations: 

Continuations 

15 

New  awards 

14 

Total 

29 

Small  Business  Innovative 

Research: 

New  awards 

7 

Dissemination  and 

Utilization: 

Continuations 

25 

New  awards 

_3 

Total 

28 

Field-Initiated  Research: 

Continuations 

41 

New  awards 

19 

Total 

60 

Research  Training  Grants: 

Continuations 

9 

New  awEtrds 

^ 

Total 

12 

38  43 

Ifl  _§ 

48  48 


15  13 
JL  Ji 

16  15 


17  18 

Jl  ^ 

23  26 


25  10 


12  25 

19  28 


41  39 

61  55 


8  7. 

A  J 

12  10 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  Awards  (continued): 

Mary  E.  Switzer  Fellowships: 

New  awards  4  10  10 

Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers: 

Continuations  13  13  0 

New  awards  _Q  0  10 

Total  13  13  10 

Outreach  to  Minority 
Colleges/Universities 
New  awards  _10  _1Q  _lfi 

Total  Awards  222  237  222 
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Technology  assistance 
(Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1988,  P.L  100-407) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$37,744,000  $40,744,000  +$3,000,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1 994;  new  authorizing  legislation  is  pending. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  Title  I  of  the  current  Act,  the  program  provides  discretionary  grants  to  States  and 
Territories  to  assist  them  in  developing  statewide  programs  that  facilitate  the  provision  of 
assistive  devices  and  services  to  persons  of  all  ages  with  disabilities.    Funds  may  be  used  to 
identify  the  technology-related  needs  of  individuals  with  disabilities,  coordinate  resources  for 
delivering  technology-related  services,  provide  technology-related  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  consumers  and  service  providers,  disseminate  information  on  technological 
devices,  and  provide  assistive  devices  and  services.   Development  grants  are  made 
competitively  for  an  initial  three-year  period.    The  Secretary  is  required  to  conduct  an  onsite 
visit  during  the  final  year  of  each  State's  participation  in  the  development  grant  program,  with 
two-thirds  of  the  onsite  monitoring  team  composed  of  peer  reviewers  from  other  participating 
States.  An  additional  two-year  extension  grant  is  authorized  to  any  State  that  has  made 
significant  progress  during  its  first  three  years  in  developing  and  implementing  a  statewide 
program  of  technology  assitance.  Awards  during  the  first  two  years  of  a  development  grant 
are  to  be  made  in  the  $500,000  -  $1  million  range.    For  the  third  year,  the  maximum  is 
$1,500,000.    Extension  grants  must  be  in  the  $500,000  -  $1 ,500,000  range.    Each  participating 
Territory  may  receive  a  maximum  award  of  $1 50,000  per  year. 

By  statute,  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated,  or  $500,000,  whichever  is  greater,  must  be 
reserved  by  the  Department  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States.  The  statute  also 
requires  the  Department  to  conduct  a  national  evaluation  of  the  Title  I  State  grants  program. 
A  report  on  the  findings  of  the  evaluation  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  April  1 993. 

Title  II  of  the  current  Act  authorizes  funds  for  a  variety  of  discretionary  activities.  These 
activities  include  training  and  public  awareness  projects,  model  projects  for  delivering 
assistive  technology  devices  and  services,  model  research  and  development  projects  such 
as  projects  to  increase  the  availability  or  reliability  of  assistive  technology  devices,  and 
income-contingent  direct  loan  demonstration  projects.   Title  II  also  mandated  two  studies: 
(1)  a  study  on  financing  of  assistive  technology  devices  and  services,  which  was  conducted 
by  the  National  Council  on  Disability  (NCD),  and  (2)  a  study  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  creating  a  national  information  and  program  referral  network  to  assist  States  develop  and 
implement  their  statewide  programs.   Both  studies  were  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
FY  1993.  Title  II  also  required  the  Department  to  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
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feasibility  of  operating  a  direct  loan  program  of  general  applicability  beginning  after 
September  30,  1 993.  The  study  is  in  progress. 

Legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1 988  is  pending  in  the  Congress.    Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  passed  bills, 
and  final  legislation  is  expected  to  be  enacted  in  February. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  provide  for:  (1 )  second  extension  grants  beyond  the  two- 
year  extension  grants  currently  authorized  to  help  States  complete  the  development  and 
implementation  of  their  ongoing  statewide  programs  of  assistive  technology;  (2)  increased 
emphasis  on  systems  change  and  consumer  responsiveness,  including  outreach  to 
underserved  groups;  (3)  support  for  protection  and  advocacy  services,  primarily  through 
providing  funds  to  the  existing  State  protection  and  advocacy  systems;  (4)  improved 
accountability  through  new  application  and  progress  report  requirements;  (5)  expansion  of 
the  Department's  technical  assistance  responsibilities,  including  the  provision  of  at  least 
$1 ,500,000  annually  for  technical  assistance  activities;  and  (6)  the  development  of  a  national 
classification  system  for  assistive  technology  devices  and  services.    In  addition,  both  bills 
mandate  that  the  Department  support  a  wide  variety  of  training  and  research  activities 
included  under  Title  II  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  and  Title  III  of  the  House  bill. 

This  current-funded  program  is  administered  by  the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and 
Rehabilitation  Research.   Applications  are  judged  by  panels  of  experts  composed  of  Federal 
employees,  professionals  in  assistive  technology,  members  of  other  participating  States,  and 
persons  with  disabilities. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $1 4,81 4,000 

1991 20,982,000 

1 992 28,000,000 

1 993 34.068,000 

1 994 37,744,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  Technology  Assistance  at  $40,744,000,  an  increase  of 
$3,000,000,  or  7.9  percent,  over  the  1 994  appropriation  level.  This  request  indicates  the 
priority  the  Department  places  on  helping  States  complete  implementation  of  comprehensive 
consumer-responsive  statewide  programs  of  technology  assistance. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  efficient  provision  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
services  can  make  a  major  contribution  to  improving  the  quality  of  life,  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  education  and  employment,  and  reducing  communication  barriers  for 
persons  of  all  ages  with  disabilities.   State  grants  provide  the  impetus  for  States  to  develop 
and  implement  coordinated  and  effective  programs  that  can  meet  the  technology  assistance 
needs  of  all  persons  with  disabilities.   For  this  reason,  the  Department  continues  to  support 
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the  policy  that  funds  should  be  used  primarily  to  assist  States  in  developing  and 
implementing  their  statewide  programs  of  technology  assistance  under  Title  I  of  the  Act. 

The  request  assumes  that  most  of  the  funds  would  be  used  for  activities  authorized  under 
Title  I.    Of  the  funds  requested,  $38,924,000,  or  95.5  percent,  would  be  used  for  State 
grants.  About  $1 8,055,000,  or  46.4  percent,  of  the  funds  available  for  State  grants  would  be 
used  to  support  23  second  extension  grants.    Based  on  provisions  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bill,  the  Department  has  assumed  that  $1 ,500,000  would  be  used  for  technical 
assistance  activities.    In  addition,  about  $120,000  would  be  used  for  site  visits.  The 
Department  also  expects  about  $200,000  to  be  used  for  a  project  to  develop  a  national 
classification  system  for  assistive  technology  devices  and  services,  with  the  goal  of  obtaining 
uniform  data  on  these  devices  and  services  across  public  programs  and  information  and 
referral  networks. 

In  1 993,  nine  States  and  one  Outlying  Area  submitted  fundable  applications  for  development 
grants.  The  Department  expects  the  remaining  State  to  submit  a  fundable  application  in 
1994.   There  Is  no  indication,  however,  that  addditional  Outlying  Areas  will  apply  for 
development  grants  in  1 994  or  1 995.  As  a  result,  the  Department  does  not  expect  any  new 
development  grants  in  1 995.  Average  awards  would  range  from  about  $550,000  for  the 
second-year  development  grant  to  $81 0,000  for  the  second  year  of  the  second  extension 
grants. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994^  1995^ 


Funding  Levels: 
State  grants: 

Development  grants: 

New  awards  $4,750,000  $540,000  0 

Continuations: 

2nd  year  5,820,000  5,324,000  $550,000 

3rd  year  4,520.000  6.380.000  5,521 ,000 

Subtotal  15,090,000  12,244.000  6,071,000 

Extension  grants: 

1st  year  9,952,000  5,840,000  8,083,000 

2nd  year  6,750,000  10.880.000  6,280.000 

Subtotal  16,702.000  16,720,000  14,363,000 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994^ 

1995^ 

Fundina  Levels  (continued): 

Second  extensions  grants: 
1  St  year 
2nd  year 
Subtotal 

0 

6 
0 

$7,200,000 

0 

7,200,000 

$1 1 ,200,000 

7.290,000 

18,490.000 

Total  -  State  grants 

$31 ,792,000 

36.164,000 

38,924,000 

Technical  assistance 

650,000 

1 ,500,000 

1.500,000 

Projecrts: 

Public  Awareness/Training: 
New  awards 
Continuations 
Subtotal 

0 

1,360,000 
1 ,360,000 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

Innovation  and  Demon- 
strations : 

New  awards 

Continuations 
Subtotal 

0 

1 57.000 
157,000 

0 
Q 
0 

0 

Q 
0 

National  Classification 
System 

0 

0 

200,000 

Total  -  projects 

1,517,000 

0 

200,000 

Peer  review  of 
applications  for 
new  awards 

0' 

5.000 

0 

Site  visits 

109.000 

75.000 

120.000 

Total  -  all  funds: 

34,068,000 

37.744,000 

40,744,000 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994^  1995^ 


Number  of  Awards: 


State  grants: 

Development  grants: 
New  awards 
Continuations: 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 
Subtotal 

10 

11 
_8 
29 

Extension  grants: 
1st  year 
2nd  year 
Subtotal 

14 
23 

Second  extension  grants: 
1  St  year 
2nd  year 
Subtotal 

0 

Q 

0 

Total  -  State  grants 

52 

Projects: 

Public  Awareness/Training: 
New  awards 
Continuations 
Subtotal 

3 
6 
9 

Innovation  and  Demonstrations: 
New  awards 
Continuations 
Subtotal 

0 

1 
1 

National  Classification 
System 

0 

Total  -  projects 

10 

1 


10  1 

11  10 
22  11 


8  11 

14  ^ 

22  19 


9  14 

Q  ^ 

9  23 

53  53 


0  0 

Q  Q 

0  0 


0  0 

S  0 

0  0 


Q  1 

0  0 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994^ 

1995^ 

Averaae  State  Grant  Awards: 

Development  grants: 
States: 
New  awards 
Continuations: 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 

$512,000 

529,000 
565,000 

$540,000 

575,000 
580,000 

0 

$550,000 
597.000 

Outlying  Areas 

140,000 

150,000 

150,000 

Extension  grants: 
1st  year 
2nd  year 

711,000 

750,000 

730,000 
7//,000 

735,000 
785,000 

Second  extension  grants: 
1  st  year 
2nd  year 

0 
0 

800,000 
0 

800,000 
810.000 

Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 

These  estimates  assume  enactment  of  legislation  in  P^  1994  that  would  authorize  second 
extension  grants,  increase  the  set-aside  for  technical  assistance  to  $1 ,500,000,  and  require  the 
national  classification  system  project 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  grants 


state  or 

Outlying  Area  1993  1994  1995 

Alabama $42,804,289  $42,371,372  $43,446,116 

Alaska    6,325,456  6,558,768  6,736,663 

Arizona 26,454,808  29,509,816  30,437,762 

Arkansas    25,539,796  25,410,867  26,072,289 

California    163,846,367  178,774,358  184,159,470 

Colorado    18,127,660  23,479,489  24,151,375 

Connecticut    15,044,772  15,261,877  15,627,132 

Delaware    6,244,920  6,558,768  6,736,663 

Florida 87,608,436  91,373,872  94,126,858 

Georgia    52,330,083  55,525,388  57,047,629 

Hawaii    7,093,381  6,838,496  7,038,814 

Idaho 9,280,288  9,577,507  9,853,284 

Illinois    73,644,496  73,207,327  75,230,339 

Indiana 44,934,274  48,299,242  49,593,328 

Iowa 18,985,286  23,457,070  24,095,362 

Kansas 18,954,232  19,354,732  19,892,656 

Kentucky    38,306,383  37,617,097  38,577,966 

Louisiana    43,516,582  44,243,793  45,402,464 

Maine 11,103,368  11,368,781  11,652,315 

Maryland    27,192,166  28,372,049  29,120,984 

Massachusetts 35,310,080  37,971 ,841  38,847,528 

Michigan    62,753,749  70,810,120  72,754,263 

Minnesota 32,719,215  33,278,981  34,163,320 

Mississippi 30,306,687  31,208,992  31,997,575 

Missouri 43,162,261  43,603,306  44,728,229 

Montana 7,406,095  7,755,867  7,971,375 

Nebraska    11,298,272  12,965,072  13,316,191 

Nevada    7,014,571  7,502,391  7,745,683 

New  Hampshire 7,012,671  7,421,438  7,604,761 

New  Jersey 37,295,767  37,939,681  38,806,751 

New  Mexico    14,456,925  15,419,122  15,851,550 

New  Yori< 106,678,514  108,512,155  111,205,080 

North  Carolina 60,763,463  60,818,529  62,428,003 

North  Dakota 6,244,920  6,558,768  6,736,663 

Ohio 87,146,913  91 ,283,503  93,703,693 

Oklahoma 28,986,604  30,254,554  31 ,083,343 

Oregon 23,068,678  23,315,975  23,988,801 

Pennsylvania 94,510,440  93,475,656  95,846,291 

Rhode  Island    6,532,724  7,836,053  8,038,472 

South  Carolina    35,313,053  35,153,161  36,093,786 

South  Dakota    6,794,627  6,801,097  6,978,257 

Tennessee    45,392,978  46,791,758  48,010,669 

Texas 136,564,635  138,411,014  142,466,074 

Utah 16,704,481  16,803,806  17,301,267 

Vermont 6,387,250  6,558,768  6,736,663 

Virginia 41,106,234  43,927,790  45,097,800 

Washington 33,282,411  33,141,663  34,117,728 

West  Virginia 20,434,085  19,993,666  20,500,978 

Wisconsin 39,955,000  41,267,624  42,351,549 

Wyoming    4,764,173  6,558,768  6,736,663 

District  of  Columbia 10,409,827  10,385,551  10,605,451 

Puerto  Rico 32,185,284  52,063,820  53,378,948 

American  Samoa 581,723  608,913  626,465 

Northern  Marianas 474,752  499,648  515,707 

Guam 1,603,566  1,879,772  1,929,436 

Virgin  Islands    1,430,277  1,489,225  1,527,313 

Patau 85.928  201.604  207.205 

TOTAL 1 .873,475,876  1 ,967.630,321  2,020,999,000 
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State  or 

Outlying  Area  1993  1994  1995 

Alabama $123,504  $128,224  $131,993 

Alaska    100,000  100,000  102,800 

Arizona 113,265  118,798  i22,292 

Arkansas    100,000  100,000  102,800 

California    917,593  956,935  985,066 

Colorado    101,998  107,577  110,739 

Connecticut    100,000  101,717  104,707 

Delaware    100,000  100,000  102,800 

Florida 401,016  418,153  430,446 

Georgia    200,040  209,293  21 5,447 

Hawaii    100,000  100,000  102,800 

Idaho 100,000  100,000  102,800 

Illinois     348,643  360,583  371  [l83 

Indiana 169,444  175,532  180,693 

Iowa 100,000  100,000  102,800 

Kansas 100,000  100,000  102,800 

Kentucky    112,146  116,412  119,834 

Louisiana 128,426  132,905  136,812 

Maine 100,000  100,000  102,800 

Maryland    146,791  152,157  156,630 

Massachusetts 181,102  185,949  191,416 

Michigan    282,950  292,565  301,166 

Minnesota 133,864  138,889  142,971 

Mississippi    100,000  100,000  102,800 

Missouri 155,791  160,993  165,726 

Montana 100,000  100,000  102,800 

Nebraska    100,000  100,000  102,800 

Nevada    100,000  100,000  102,800 

New  Hampshire 100,000  100,000  102,800 

New  Jersey 234,382  241 ,473  248,572 

New  Mexico    100,000  100,000  102,800 

New  York 545,421  561,723  578,237 

North  Carolina 203,483  212,146  218,383 

North  Dakota 1M,000  100,000  102,800 

Ohio 330,400  341,516  351,557 

Oklahoma 100,000  100,000  102,800 

Oregon 100,000  100,000  102,800 

Pennsylvania 361,268  372,301  383,247 

Rhode  Island    100,000  100,000  102,800 

South  Carolina    107,528  111,699  114,984 

South  Dakota    100,000  100,000  102,800 

Tennessee    149,600  155,753  160,332 

Texas 524,007  547.368  563,460 

Utah 100,000  100,000  102,800 

Vermont 100,000  100.000  102,800 

Virginia 189,862  197,699  203,511 

Washington 151,563  159.226  163.907 

West  Virginia 100,000  100.000  102.800 

Wisconsin 149.660  155.226  159.790 

Wyoming    100,000  100,000  102,800 

District  of  Columbia 100,000  100,000  102,800 

Puerto  Rico 107.285  109,188  112,399 

American  Samoa 45,000  45,000  46,260 

Northern  Marianas 45,000  45,000  46,260 

Guam 45,000  45,000  46,260 

Virgin  Islands    45,000  45,000  46,260 

Palau     45.000  45.000  46.260 

TOTAL $9,296,032                                         $9,547,000                                   $9,824,000 
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Protection  and  Advocacy  of  Individual  Rights 


state  or 

Outlying  Area                                                               1993  1994  1995 

Alabama 0  JIOO.OOO  $100,000 

Alaska    0  100,000  100,000 

Arizona 0  100,000  100,000 

Arkansas    0  100,000  100,000 

California    0  100,000  100,000 

Colorado    0  100,000  100,000 

Connecticut    0  100,000  100,000 

Delaware    0  100,000  100,000 

Florida 0  100,000  100,000 

Georgia    0  100,000  100,000 

Hawaii    0  100,000  100,000 

Idaho 0  100,000  100,000 

Illinois    0  100,000  100,000 

Indiana 0  100,000  100,000 

Iowa 0  100,000  100,000 

Kansas 0  100,000  100,000 

Kentucky    0  100,000  100,000 

Louisiana 0  100,000  100,000 

Maine 0  100,000  100,000 

Maryland    0  100,000  100.000 

Massachusetts 0  100,000  100,000 

Michigan    0  100,000  100,000 

Minnesota 0  100,000  100,000 

Mississippi    0  100,000  100,000 

Missouri 0  100,000  100,000 

Montana 0  100,000  100,000 

Nebraska 0  100,000  100,000 

Nevada    0  100,000  100,000 

New  Hampshire 0  100,000  100,000 

New  Jersey 0  100,000  100,000 

New  Mexico    0  100,000  100,000 

New  York 0  100,000  100,000 

North  Carolina 0  100,000  100,000 

North  Dakota 0  100,000  100,000 

Ohio 0  100,000  100,000 

Oklahoma 0  100,000  100,000 

Oregon 0  100,000  100,000 

Pennsylvania 0  100,000  100,000 

Rhode  Island    0  100,000  100,000 

South  Carolina    0  100,000  100,000 

South  Dakota    0  100,000  100,000 

Tennessee    0  100,000  100,000 

Texas 0  100,000  100,000 

Utah 0  100,000  100,000 

Vermont 0  100,000  100,000 

Virginia 0  100,000  100,000 

Washington 0  100,000  100,000 

West  Virginia 0  100,000  100,000 

Wisconsin 0  100,000  100,000 

V^oming    0  100,000  100,000 

District  of  Columbia 0  100,000  100,000 

Puerto  Rico 0  100,000  100,000 

American  Samoa 0  50,000  50,000 

Northern  Marianas 0  50,000  50,000 

Guam 0  50,000  50,000 

Virgin  Islands    0  50,000  50,000 

Palau 0  0  0 

Subtotal 0  5,400,000  5,400,000 

Training  and  technical 

assistance 0  100.000  100.000 

TOTAL 0  5.500,000  5,500,000 
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state  or 

Outlying  Area  1993  1994  1995 

Alabama $452,940  $492,573  $541,464 

Alaska    300,000  300,000  300,000 

Arizona 415,389  456,370  501 ,666 

Arkansas    300,000  300,000  314,065 

California    3,365^1 1  3,676,090  4,040,946 

Colorado    374,072  413,257  454,274 

Connecticut    364,545  390,748  429,531 

Delaware    300,000  300,000  300,000 

Florida 1,470,700  1,606,344  1,765,779 

Georgia    733,633  804,006  883,806 

Hawaii    300,000  300,000  300,000 

Idaho 300,000  300,000  300,000 

Illinois     1 ,278,623  1 ,385,187  1 ,522,670 

Indiana 621 ,423  674,31 3  741 ,240 

Iowa 309,603  334,893  368,132 

Kansas 300,000  300,475  330,298 

Kentucky    411,291  447,199  491,585 

Louisiana 470,996  510,557  561 ,232 

Maine 300,000  300,000  300,000 

Maryland    538,344  584,515  642,530 

Massachusetts 664,180  714,328  785,227 

Michigan    1,037,697  1,123,894  1,235,443 

Minnesota 490,935  533,543  586,498 

Mississippi    300,000  311,313  342,211 

Missouri 571 ,354  618,457  679,841 

Montana 300,000  300,000  300,000 

Nebraska    300,000  300,000  300,000 

Nevada    300,000  300,000  300,000 

New  Hampshire 300,000  300,000  300,000 

New  Jersey 859,579  927,626  1 ,019,695 

New  Mexico    300,000  300,000  300,000 

New  York 2,000,293  2,157,871  2,372,045 

North  Carolina 746,262  814,963  895,850 

North  Dakota 300,000  300,000  300,000 

Ohio 1,211,718  1,311,943  1,442,157 

Oklahoma 351 ,696  382,531  420,498 

Oregon 323,671  354,544  389,733 

Pennsylvania 1,324,926  1,430,204  1,572,156 

Rhode  Island    300,000  300,000  300,000 

South  Carolina    394,342  429,096  471 ,686 

South  Dakota    300,000  300,000  300,000 

Tennessee    548,647  598,330  657,716 

Texas 1 ,921 ,758  2,102,730  2,31 1 ,432 

Utah 300,000  300,000  300,000 

Vermont 300,000  300,000  300,000 

Virginia 696.304  759,465  834,844 

Washington 555,847  611,669  672,378 

West  Virginia 300,000  300,000  300,000 

Wisconsin 548,868  596.306  655.490 

Wyoming    300,000  300,000  300,000 

District  of  Columbia 300,000  300,000  300,000 

Puerto  Rico 393,457  419,450  461 ,082 

American  Samoa 40,341  43,170  46,754 

Northern  Marianas 40,341  43,170  46,754 

Guam 40,341  43,170  46,754 

Virgin  Islands    40,341  43,170  46,754 

Palau 40,341  43.170  46,754 

Subtotal 31 ,950,009  34,190,640  37,028,970 

Minority  Outreach    322.727  345.360  374.030 

TOTAL 32,272,736  34,536,000  37,403,000 
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Independent  living  State  grants 

biaie  or 

Outlying  Area  1993                                                  1994                                             1995 

Alabama $228,472 

Alaska    227,095 

Arizona 226,872 

Arkansas    227,800 

California    1 ,231 ,538 

Colorado    226,872 

Connecticut    228,159 

Delaware    226,872 

Florida 530,208 

Georgia    265,446 

Hawaii    157,872 

Idaho 227,279 

Illinois    472,918 

Indiana 226,924 

Iowa 227,966 

Kansas 227,848 

Kentucky    228,325 

Louisiana    228,536 

Maine 227,355 

Maryland    228,774 

Massachusetts 248,862 

Michigan    380,877 

Minnesota 228,606 

Mississippi    227,886 

Missouri 226,872 

Montana 227,188 

Nebraska    227,495 

Nevada    227,374 

New  Hampshire 226,872 

New  Jersey 31 9,785 

New  Mexico    226,872 

New  York    744,233 

North  Carolina 274,270 

North  Dakota 226,872 

Ohio 443,981 

Oklahoma 226,872 

Oregon 228,016 

Pennsylvania 491 .564 

Rhode  Island    226,872 

South  Carolina    228,265 

South  Dakota    226,872 

Tennessee    228,810 

Texas 702,858 

Utah 226,872 

Vermont 227,093 

Virginia 255,985 

Washington 228,836 

West  Virginia 227,577 

Wisconsin 226,872 

Wyoming    226,872 

District  of  Columbia 226,872 

Puerto  Rico 226,872 

American  Samoa 19,028 

Northern  Marianas 0 

Guam 19,028 

Virgin  Islands    19,028 

Palau 0 

Subtotal 15,222,240 

Minority  Outreach    153,760 

TOTAL 15,376,000 


$283,800 

$291 ,746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291,746 

1 ,297,442 

1 ,327,508 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291,746 

566,945 

580.084 

283,800 

291.746 

263,800 

291 .746 

283,800 

291 .746 

488,889 

500.219 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

396,668 

405,861 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

327,397 

334,985 

283,800 

291,746 

761 ,601 

779,251 

287,634 

294,300 

283,800 

291,746 

463,039 

473,770 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291,746 

504,778 

516,476 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

742,140 

759,339 

283,800 

291.746 

283.800 

291 .746 

283,800 

291.746 

283,800 

291,746 

283,800 

291 .746 

283,800 

291.746 

283,800 

291 .746 

283,800 

291 ,746 

283,800 

291 .746 

22,279 

22,925 

0 

22,925 

22,279 

22,925 

22,279 

22,925 

0 

22,925 

17,822,970 

18,339,750 

180,030 

185,250 

18,003,000 

18,525,000 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  101  et  seq.), 
[$6,463,000]  $6,680.000.    (Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 
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AMERICAN  PRINTTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BUND 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  mandated  reduction 

$6,349,000 
-51 .000 

6,298,000 

$6,463,000 

$6,680,000 

Total  obligations 

6.463,000 

6,680,000 

Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions 


$6,298,000 


$6,463,000 


$6,680,000 
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AMERICAN  PRINmNG  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BUND 

Summary  of  Changes 


1994 

$6,463,000 
6.680.000 

+217,000 

1995 

Net  change    

Increases: 
Proaram: 

1994  base 

Chanae  from  base 

Increase  in  funding  to  promote 
availability  of  educational 
materials 

Increase  in  funding  for  Advisory 
services  to  help  meet  increased 
costs 

Increase  in  funding  for  ARM 
pilot  videotape  technology 
program 

Increase  in  funding  for 
educational  and  technical  research 
to  help  meet  increased  costs 

Increase  in  funding  to  expand 
adaptation  of  academic  tests 

Net  change 


$5,685,000 

170,000 

40,000 

523,000 
45,000 


+$165,000 

+5,000 

+20.000 

+  12,000 

+  15.000 
+217,000 
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AMERICAN  PRirXTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BUND 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations  ^ 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1986  Sequester 

$5,510,000  ^ 

$5,500,000 

$5,500,000 
-237,000 

$5,500,000 

1987 

5,510,000  ^ 

5,510,000 

5,500,000 

5,500,000 

1988 

5,510,000  ^ 

5,510,000 

5,500,000 

5,266,000 

1989 

5,381,000  ^ 

5,381 ,000 

5,400,000 

5,335,000 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

5,537,000  ^ 

5,537,000 

5,942,000 

5,740,000 
-77,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

5,901,000 

6,076,000 

6,500,000 

6,136,000 
-80 

1992 

6,136,000 

5,500,000 

6,600,000 

5,900,000 

1993 

6,349,000 

6,286,000 

6,349,000 

6,298,000 

1994 

6,463,000 

6,463,000 

6,463.000 

6,463,000 

1995 

6,680,000 

^  Excludes  $1 0,000  APH  permanent  appropriation  for  all  years,  except  where  otherwise 
noted. 

^  Reflects  addition  of  $1 0,000  in  the  annual  appropriation  request  to  offset  a  legislative 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  $1 0,000  permanent  appropriation. 

^  Includes  $1 0,000  to  offset  the  termination  of  the  permanent  appropriation.   The 
Handicapped  Programs  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1 988  terminated  the  authority  for  the 
permanent  appropriation  as  of  October  1 ,  1 989. 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

(Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  20  U.S.C.  101  et  seq.) 

1995  ALrthorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$6,463,000  $6,680,000  +$21 7,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (APH)  to  produce  and  distribute  educational  materials 
adapted  for  legally  blind  students  enrolled  in  formal  educational  programs  below  the  college 
level.  The  materials  are  distributed  to  programs  sen/ing  the  blind  through  allotments  to  the 
States.  The  allotments  are  based  on  an  annual  census  conducted  by  APH  of  the  number  of 
blind  students  in  each  State  and  are  provided  in  the  form  of  credits.   A  State  may  order 
materials  free-of-charge  up  to  the  level  of  its  allotment.   The  bulk  of  the  appropriation  is  used 
to  cover  the  cost  of  operations  to  produce  these  materials.   The  Printing  House  also  uses  a 
portion  of  these  funds  to  conduct  research  related  to  developing  and  improving  products 
and  provide  advisory  services  to  consumer  organizations  on  the  availability  and  use  of 
materials  produced  by  APH. 

Items  to  be  produced  and  distributed  by  the  Printing  House  are  reviewed  and  approved  by 
two  standing  advisory  committees  chosen  from  APH's  ex  officio  trustees.   One  committee 
determines  the  need  for  new  publications,  and  the  other  oversees  research  and  development 
activities.  The  purpose  of  these  committees  is  to  ensure  that  all  educational  materials 
produced  and  research  undertaken  meet  the  needs  of  blind  students.   In  the  research  and 
development  category,  the  Printing  House  conducts  basic  and  applied  research  necessary  to 
develop  and  improve  instructional  materials  in  areas  such  as  braille  reading,  science, 
mathematics,  and  social  studies.   Special  materials  are  developed  for  use  in  teaching 
students  who  are  blind  and  have  additional  disabilities  and  in  areas  such  as  early  childhood, 
prevocational  training,  microcomputer  applications,  and  the  functional  use  of  residual  vision. 

The  States  are  required  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education,  including  appropriate 
related  materials  and  supplies,  to  all  students  with  disabilities  under  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act.    Materials  provided  through  this  appropriation  supplement  the 
resources  available  to  the  States  to  achieve  this  goal.   States  may,  and  most  do,  make 
additional  purchases  to  supplement  their  allocation  under  this  appropriation.  The  direct 
appropriation  only  represented  approximately  35.7  percent  of  the  Printing  House's  total  sales 
income  and  42.1  percent  of  its  total  budget  in  fiscal  year  1993.    Funds  from  Federal  research 
grants  and  contracts  from  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  represent  about  another  30  percent  of  APH's  sales  income.    Revenue  from 
unsubsidized  product  sales  to  State  and  local  agencies  and  individual  blind  persons,  private 
sector  contract  sales,  donations,  and  endowment  and  investment  income  provide  the 
Printing  House's  remaining  funding. 
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This  Is  a  current  funded  grant-in-aid  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30.  The  level  of  funding  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  appropriations,  and 
is  awarded  to  ARM  on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $5,663,000 

1991  6,136,000 

1992 5,900,000 

1993 6,296,000 

1994 6,463,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  $6,680,000, 
an  increase  of  $217,000,  or  3.4  percent,  above  the  1994  appropriation.   The  request  includes 
an  increase  of  $1 82,000  for  operations  to  help  meet  increased  costs,  plus  $35,000  for 
special  projects. 

The  request  includes  $5,850,000  for  educational  materials,  an  increase  of  $165,000,  or  2.9 
percent.   These  funds  are  used  to  produce  and  distribute  special  educational  materials 
adapted  for  visually  impaired  students.   The  increase  is  requested  to  help  meet  increased 
costs.   While  the  States  are  required  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all 
students  with  disabilities  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  this 
appropriation  supplements  resources  made  available  to  local  educational  agencies  through 
the  IDEA  and  other  sources  to  assist  in  the  education  of  persons  who  are  blind.   The 
Printing  House  requested  a  51 .8  percent  increase  for  educational  materials  for  1 995,  which 
would  bring  the  per  student  allotment  to  $1 55.87.   The  Department  does  not  believe  that  this 
level  of  funding  is  necessary.    Funding  provided  to  APH  merely  supplements  funds  that  local 
educational  agencies  use  for  this  purpose  and  funds  these  agencies  receive  through  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  and  State  education  programs.   At  the  request 
level,  a  per  student  allotment  of  $105.65  would  be  provided  in  1995. 

A  $5,000  increase  above  the  1994  base  of  $170,000,  or  2.9  percent,  is  requested  for 
advisory  sen/ices  to  help  meet  increased  costs  of  operations.    In  addition  to  funding  for 
general  advisory  services  operations,  the  Department  has  maintained  $40,000  in  the  1 994 
base  and  added  $20,000  for  a  total  of  $60,000  for  the  videotape  technology  pilot  program 
for  fiscal  year  1995.   The  Printing  House  requested  a  $33,000  or  20  percent  increase  in 
funding  for  advisory  services  operations  to  expand  field  services  activities.    However,  the 
Department  believes  that  it  is  premature  to  expand  these  activities  until  the  videotape 
technology  pilot  is  operating  and  has  been  assessed.   APH  also  requested  an  additional 
$24,000  to  hire  permanent  staff  for  this  project.   This  individual  would  help  produce  and 
distribute  new  videotape  segments  on  an  annual  basis.  The  Department  turned  down  this 
request  pending  evaluation  of  the  pilot  program.   The  Department  believes  that  it  is 
premature  to  commit  to  an  ongoing  project  or  to  hire  a  new  staff  member. 

APH  plans  to  produce  two  tapes  with  the  funds  provided  in  1 993  and  1 994  at  an  average 
cost  of  $30,000  per  tape.   APH  contracts  out  for  production  of  the  videotapes.   The  funding 
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requested  for  1995  would  provide  sufficient  funding  to  develop  and  disseminate  an  additional 
two  tapes.   The  Printing  House  plans  to  pay  for  an  additional  tape  in  1 994  using  its  private 
endowment  funds.   APH  plans  to  introduce  the  first  three  tapes  in  fiscal  year  1 994.   The  first 
videotape  will  be  used  to  disseminate  information  on  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  program, 
and  how  to  register  and  participate  in  the  program.   The  second  and  third  tapes  will  be  on 
products  related  to  assessment  of  visual  functioning  and  increasing  the  efficient  use  of 
residual  vision.  The  tapes  produced  in  1 995  would  describe  other  types  of  materials 
available  from  APH,  their  purpose,  and  how  to  use  them.   APH  has  indicated  that  it  can 
handle  the  dissemination  of  this  number  of  tapes  using  existing  resources.    Each  tape  will  be 
sent  with  an  evaluation  form.   APH  will  also  request  feedback  from  its  ex  officio  trustees  and 
other  consumer  organizations  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  videotapes  as  a  means  of 
providing  advisory  services. 

APH  uses  educational  and  technical  research  funds  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of 
applied  research  aimed  toward  developing  or  adapting  a  wide  range  of  new  educational 
materials.   The  request  for  this  activity  represents  an  increase  of  $27,000  over  the  1994  level. 
Of  this  amount,  an  increase  of  $1 2,000  above  the  1 994  base  for  research  operations  of 
$398,000,  or  2.9  percent,  is  included  to  help  meet  increased  costs.     The  1994  appropriation 
included  $45,000  to  expand  APH's  program  of  adapting  academic  tests  for  use  with  students 
who  are  blind.   The  remaining  $1 5,000  of  the  proposed  increase  is  to  further  expand  this 
program.   The  Department  believes  that  the  progress  of  children  with  visual  impairments 
cannot  be  adequately  assessed  without  appropriately  modified  testing  material.   The  Printing 
House  requested  an  additional  increase  of  $1 1 5,000  to  expand  general  operations  related  to 
this  activity.    However,  the  Department  believes  that  the  increase  for  inflation  and  continued 
funding  of  a  three-year  special  initiative  provides  sufficient  funding  for  research  in  this  area. 
The  1994  base  includes  $125,000  for  the  first  year  of  a  special,  three  year  initiative  for 
research  projects  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  and  geography.   The  Department's 
1995  request  includes  funding  for  the  second  year  of  this  initiative.   General  research 
priorities  for  fiscal  year  1 995  include  transition  planning  for  students  with  visual  impairments, 
further  work  on  improving  tactile  graphics,  and  a  needs  assessment  to  update  the  consumer 
survey  conducted  in  1992. 

State  legislative  developments  could  affect  the  way  APH  does  business  in  the  future. 
Twenty-three  States  have  passed  legislation  requiring  textbook  companies  doing  business  in 
their  States  to  provide  the  texts  in  electronic  formats  for  conversion  into  braille  and  other 
alternative  formats  for  persons  with  visual  impairments.  The  Printing  House  has  been 
meeting  with  the  Association  of  American  Publishers  on  developing  a  model  bill  for  States 
regarding  standard  requirements  for  the  electronic  formats.   APH  and  AAP  are  also 
discussing  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  national  depository  for  textbooks  in  electronic 
format  for  use  in  braille  production,  rather  than  having  publishers  provide  the  disks  in  various 
formats  for  individual  States.  The  availability  of  disks  from  the  publishers  would  increase 
access  to  more  titles  and  reduce  the  cost  and  time  involved  with  producing  individual  titles. 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Distribution  of  funding  ($000s): 
Educational  materials 
Advisory  services: 
Operations 

Videotape  technology 
National  Comprehensive  Listing 
System 
Educational  and  technical  research: 
Operations 
Three-year  math,  science, 

geography  initiative 
Adaptive  testing  initiative 
Total 

Number  of  persons  served 
Average  per  student  allotment 
Advisory  committee  meetings 
State  education  agencies  visited 
Residential  programs  visited 
Rehabilitation  programs  visited 
Visits  to  teacher  training  programs 
Inservice  training  programs 
Conference  presentations 
Videotapes  distributed 
Catalogs  distributed 
Total  employees  (full-time  equiv.) 


$5,536,000 

$5,685,000 

$5,850,000 

165,000 

170,000 

175,000 

20,000 

40,000 

60,000 

189,208 

0 

0 

388,000 

398,000 

410,000 

0 

125,000 

125,000 

0 

45,000 

60.000 

6,298,208 

6,463,000 

6,680,000 

51,813 

53,561 

55,368 

$106.85 

$106.14 

$105.66 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

0 

3 

2 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

340 

340 

340 
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NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  under  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.),  [$41,836,000]  $43.191.000.  of 
which  $336,000  shall  be  for  the  endowment  program  as  authorized  under  section  207 
and  shall  be  available  until  expended,  and  [$1 93,000]  $1 50.000  shall  be  for  construction 
and  shall  be  available  until  expended.    (Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act, 
1994.) 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Current  authoritv: 

Annual  appropriation  $41,041,000  $41,836,000  $43,191,000 

Enacted  mandated  reduction  -328.000  —  — 

Total  obligations  40,713,000  41,836,000  43,191,000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1993  1994  1995 


Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions  $40,713,000  $41,836,000  $43,191,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1994 

$41 ,836,000 
43.191.000 

+  1,355,000 

1995 

Net  change   .... 

1994  base 

Chanae  from  base 

Increases: 
Proaram: 

Increase  In  funding  for 
operations  to  help  meet 
increased  costs 

Increase  in  funding  to 
purchase  additional  interpreter 
services 


Subtotal,  increases 


Decreases: 
Program: 


Decrease  in  funding  for  new 
construction  projects  to 
renovate  NTID  facilities 


$41,307,000 


+$1,198,000 

+200.000 
+  1,398,000 


193,000 


-43.000 


Subtotal,  decreases 
Net  change 


-43,000 
+  1,355,000 
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NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 
Estimate 

House 

Senate 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1 986  Sequester 

$30,080,000 

$31 ,400,000 

$32,000,000 

$32,000,000 
-1,376,000 

1987 

31 .380,000 

32,000,000 

32,000,000 

32,000,000 

1988 

33,000,000 

33,000,000 

33,000,000 

31,594,000 

1989 

33,031,000 

33,231 ,000 

33,031,000 

33,326,000 

1990 

1 990  Sequester 

35,553,000 

35.553,000 

37,553,000 

36,553,000 
-483,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

37,531,000 

37,531 ,000 

38,495,000 

37,212,000 
-484 

1992 

37,226,000 

38,500,000 

39,439,000 

39,439,000 

1993 

41,004,000 

39,045,000 

41,041,000 

40,713,000 

1994 

41 ,836,000 

41 ,836,000 

41 ,836,000 

41,836,000 

1995 

43,191,000 
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Summary  of  Request 


1994  1995  Change 


Operations  $41,307,000  $42,705,000  +$1,398,000 

Endowment  grant  336,000  336,000  0 

Construction  193.000  1 50.000  -43.000 

Total  41,836,000  43,191,000  +1,355.000 


The  Department's  request  Includes  increases  to  help  offset  increased  costs  of  operations  at 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID).  These  funds  would  maintain  operations 
of  the  Institute  at  the  fiscal  year  1 994  level.  The  request  also  includes  an  Increase  of 
$200,000  to  provide  additional  funding  to  hire  contract  interpreters.   The  additional 
interpreting  services  will  assist  NTID  students  in  taking  courses  and  enrolling  in  programs  of 
the  host  institution,  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  The  request  represents  a  3.4 
percent  increase  for  operations.  The  endowment  grant  program  would  be  maintained  at  the 
1994  appropriation  level.    Funds  are  requested  for  construction  to  replace  an  institutional 
dishwasher  in  the  NTID  dining  commons. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act,  which  authorizes  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
was  reauthorized  and  amended  by  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1 992. 
Additional  technical  amendments  were  made  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments 
of  1 993.   The  Amendments  contained  numerous  provisions  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  NTID's  operations  and  the  Department's  ability  to  monitor  and  evaluate  its 
programs.   The  Amendments  made  significant  changes  related  to  the  operations  of  the 
Institute,  including  improved  audit,  record  keeping,  and  reporting  procedures;  a  requirement 
to  update  the  agreement  governing  the  operation  of  NTID;  changes  in  the  investment  and 
withdrawal  features  of  the  Endowment  Grant  program;  and  placement  of  a  10  percent  cap 
on  the  number  of  international  students  that  can  enroll  at  NTID.   We  believe  that  the  new 
provisions  will  help  increase  the  accountability  of  the  Institute  for  Federal  funds,  improve  the 
administration  of  its  programs,  and  make  NTID  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  students. 
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Operations 

(Education  of  the  Deaf  Act,  Trtle  I,  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$41,307,000  $42,705,000  +$1,398,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  authorized  the  creation  of  a  residential 
facility  for  postsecondary  technical  training  and  education  for  deaf  individuals  in  1 965.   The 
purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  promote  the  employment  of  persons  who  are  deaf  by  providing 
technical  and  professional  education  for  the  Nation's  deaf  young  people.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  authorized  by  the  Act  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  an 
institution  of  higher  education  located  in  a  metropolitan  industrial  area  for  this  purpose.  A 
contract  meeting  these  requirements  was  entered  into  with  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  (RIT)  in  Rochester,  NY.   The  purpose  of  the  special  relationship  with  the  host 
institution  is  to  provide  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID)  with  facilities  and 
core  services  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  an  institution  of  NTID's  size.    RIT 
provides  curriculum  and  faculty  expertise  from  saven  other  colleges;  health  and  counseling 
services;  library,  physical  education,  and  recreation  facilities;  and  general  services  such  as 
food,  maintenance,  grounds,  and  security.    Indirect  cost  rates  are  established  by  RIT 
governing  reimbursement  for  each  of  the  sen/ices  it  provides.   These  rates  are  approved  by 
the  Division  of  Cost  Allocation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  was  superseded  by  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  Act  of  1986  (EDA).   This  Act  continued  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
contract  with  the  host  institution  and  provide  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  so  that  it  may  continue  to  provide  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities  for  individuals  who  are  deaf.   The  EDA  was  substantially  amended  by  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1 992  and  1 993.   The  Amendments  specified 
certain  limitations  on  how  Federal  funds  can  be  used,  prohibiting  the  Institute  from  using 
these  funds  for  alcoholic  beverages,  goods  and  services  for  personal  use,  housing  and 
personal  living  expenses  unless  agreed  upon  in  a  written  employment  agreement,  lobbying, 
and  membership  in  country  clubs  and  social  or  dining  clubs  or  organizations.   The 
Amendments  require  NTID  to  develop  policies  governing  the  allowability  of  expenditures  for 
noninstitutional  professional  activities,  fringe  benefrts,  interest  on  loans,  rental  costs  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  sabbatical  leave,  severance  pay,  travel,  royalties,  and  costs  for  use 
of  patents.    In  addition,  a  cap  was  established  on  the  enrollment  of  international  students  of 
1 0  percent  of  the  total  postsecondary  student  population.   In  conjunction  with  the  enrollment 
cap,  the  tuition  surcharge  for  international  students  w\\\  rise  from  the  academic  year  1 993-94 
level  of  75  percent  to  90  percent  beginning  with  academic  year  1 994-95.  The  Institute  may 
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reduce  the  surcharge  to  50  percent,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  if  the  student  is  from  a 
developing  country,  is  unable  to  pay  the  surcharge,  and  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
secure  aid  through  the  student's  government  or  other  sources. 

h^lD  offers  certificates,  diplomas,  and  associate  degrees  in  35  technical  programs  related  to 
business,  science  and  engineering  technology,  and  visual  communications.  These  include 
majors  such  as  accounting,  applied  arl  and  computer  graphics,  applied  computer 
technology,  and  photo/media  technologies.   NTID  students  may  also  participate  in 
approximately  200  educational  programs  available  through  the  other  seven  colleges  of  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.    RIT  offers  technological  studies  at  the  bachelor's  and 
master's  degree  levels.   The  association  of  NTID  with  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
provides  deaf  students  with  a  wider  choice  of  career  preparation  options  than  could  be 
provided  by  a  national  technical  institute  for  the  deaf  standing  alone.   NTID  augments  the 
technical  and  professional  education  programs  with  support  services  and  special  programs. 
These  services  include  tutoring,  counseling,  notetaking,  interpreting,  provision  of  special 
educational  media,  and  programs  such  as  cooperative  work  experience  and  specialized  job 
placement. 

NTID  also  provides  training  and  conducts  applied  research  in  occupational  and 
employment-related  aspects  of  deafness,  communication  assessment,  the  demographics  of 
NTID's  target  population,  and  learning  processes  in  postsecondary  education.   Research 
findings,  education  techniques,  and  products  are  disseminated  through  publications  and 
training  seminars.   NTID  helps  train  individuals  wishing  to  work  in  the  field  of  deafness 
through  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  program  in  interpreting,  a  tutor/notetaking  program, 
an  internship  program  for  graduate  students  and  other  professionals,  and,  until  1 995,  the 
University  of  Rochester  Graduate  Program  for  Education  Specialists.  This  last  program  is 
phased-out. 

This  appropriation  represents  about  82  percent  of  NTID's  total  budget.   The  remaining  funds 
come  from  tuition,  fees,  private  contributions,  and  endowment  income.   The  revenue  derived 
from  tuition  and  fees  is  substantially  supported  by  payments  from  Federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs.  This  is  a  current-funded  program 
for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  to  September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $34,384,000 

1991  36,884,000 

1992 39,097,000 

1993 40,026,000 

1994 41,307,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $42,705,000  for  operations  of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  (NTID)  for  fiscal  year  1995,  a  net  increase  of  $1,398,000  or  3.4  percent  over  the 
1994  appropriation.  This  includes  a  2.9  percent  Increase  for  operations  to  help  meet 
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Increased  costs  and  an  additional  $200,000  for  interpreters  to  support  the  academic 
program. 

NTID  requested  $46,241 ,000  for  operations,  an  increase  of  $4,934,000,  or  1 1 .9  percent,  over 
tf>e  1994  appropriation  level.    NTID's  request  included  additional  funds  to  cover  a 
5.3  percent  increase  in  salary  and  benefit  expenditures  for  faculty  and  staff,  $300,000  for 
additional  interpreting  services,  $475,000  for  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT)  auxiliary 
sen/ices,  $600,000  for  major  equipment  purchases  associated  with  the  conduct  of  the 
academic  program,  $200,000  for  capital  equipment  and  maintenance  projects,  and 
$2,000,000  for  the  cost  of  compliance  with  new  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board 
guidelines  on  funding  retirement  benefits. 

The  Institute  asserts  that  the  projected  increase  for  faculty  and  staff  is  necessary  for  NTID  to 
provide  Increases  consistent  with  those  proposed  by  RU,  its  host  institution.    In 
administering  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  RIT  Is  required  to  observe  and  be 
guided  by  its  normal  institutional  practices.    However,  the  salary  increases  to  be  provided  by 
RIT  are  sometimes  difficult  to  predict.    For  example,  for  fiscal  year  1993,  NTID  requested  a 
6  percent  increase  for  salaries  and  benefits  so  that  it  could  be  consistent  with  RIT. 
Subsequent  to  that  initial  decision  and  receipt  of  the  appropriation  for  1 993,  RfT  decided  not 
to  award  an  increase  for  1 993,  and  NTID  decided  to  follow  the  RIT  restriction.    NTID 
reprogrammed  the  excess  funds  that  would  have  been  used  for  salary  increases  to  other 
activities.   Since  early  1990,  the  Department  has  stated  its  position  on  numerous  occasions 
that  RIT  should  generally  administer  NTID  consistently  with  the  administration  of  its  own 
programs,  but  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  is  legally  required  to 
provide  increases  for  NTID  employees  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  RIT.    NTID  and  RfT 
faculty  do  not  have  equivalent  grade  structures  and  there  are  differences  in  duties  and  work 
requirements.    In  addition,  NTID  faculty  and  staff  have  had  significant  increases  over  the  past 
several  years.    Between  school  years  1989-90  and  1993-94,  NTID  provided  average  merit 
increases  of  5  percent  per  year  and  benefit  increases  of  1 0.3  percent.   It  also  provided 
market  adjustments  of  1  percent  in  3  of  the  5  years.   The  1 995  request  would  provide  a 
general  increase  of  $1,198,000,  or  2.9  percent,  for  operations  to  help  meet  increased  costs. 
Within  this  level,  the  Institute  would  have  the  flexibility  to  establish  priorities  for  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  among  the  categories  of  salaries  and  benefits,  support  services,  and 
auxiliary  services.    NTID  may  also  direct  the  $200,000  in  additional  student  revenue  it 
projects  for  fiscal  year  1 995  to  supplement  one  or  more  of  these  areas. 

NTID  also  requested  an  additional  $300,000  for  the  purchase  of  interpreter  services  from 
private  vendors.   The  Institute  states  that  this  is  necessary  because  the  demand  for  this 
service  is  increasing  by  6  to  1 0  percent  per  year.   This  Is  primarily  due  to  the  increasing 
number  of  students  taking  courses  and  cross-registering  3t  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.    NTID  also  believes  that  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  will  result  In 
increased  demand  for  Interpreter  services  in  the  community  and  that  this  will  create 
inflationary  pressure  on  interpreting  fees.    For  fiscal  year  1 992,  NTID  reported  that  its 
irtterpreter  services  expenses  totalled  $3,207,000.   Of  this,  $2,565,000  was  related  to 
academic  purposes  and  $642,000  to  other  purposes,  such  as  special  meetings  and 
recreation  activities.   The  Department  has  requested  an  additional  $200,000  for  interpreting 
sendees.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  request  funds  as  a  hedge  against  the 
potential  for  inflation  because  of  potential  competition  for  interpreting  services.  The  $200,000 
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increase  should  provide  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  projected  increase  in  demand  for  these 
services. 

The  Institute  requested  $600,000  for  new  equipment  for  fiscal  year  1995.    NTID  points  out 
that  due  to  the  technical  nature  of  its  courses,  it  must  periodically  upgrade  and  improve  its 
equipment  in  order  to  prepare  students  for  careers  using  state-of-the-art  technology.    NTID 
already  allocates  funds  for  this  purpose  out  of  its  annual  operations  budget.    In  addition,  the 
appropriation  for  1 994  includes  an  additional  $200,000  requested  by  the  Department  for 
equipment,  and  these  funds  are  carried  fonward  in  the  1 995  base.   The  Department  does  not 
believe  that  additional  funding  is  necessary  for  equipment  for  the  academic  program  and 
does  not  request  additional  funding  for  this  purpose.   The  Institute  also  requested  $200,000 
for  capital  maintenance  projects  to  help  address  projected  needs  relating  to  maintenance  in 
a  planned  manner  and  reduce  reliance  on  special  requests.  The  Department  believes  that 
NTID  should  be  budgeting  for  these  activities  out  of  its  general  operations  funding  and  has 
not  requested  specific  funding  for  this  purpose. 

The  Institute  requested  $2  million  to  fund  the  cost  of  providing  post  retirement  health  care 
benefits  to  its  employees,  citing  new  guidelines  established  by  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board  (FASB)  in  its  financial  accounting  standard  (FAS)  number  106.    FASB  was 
concerned  that  U.S.  firms  have  not  been  properly  accounting  for  long-term  liabilities 
associated  with  financing  retiree  health  benefits.  This  is  a  contentious  issue  because  the 
costs  for  benefits  are  increasing  so  rapidly.   The  Department  has  not  included  funds  for  this 
purpose.   The  new  FASB  rule  is  open  to  interpretation  regarding  the  timing  and  extent  of 
actions  that  are  necessary  to  meet  the  standard.   In  addition,  the  standard  has  ramifications 
for  Federal  programs  well  beyond  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  The  need  for 
this  accounting  standard  may  also  be  affected  by  the  President's  new  health  care  proposals. 
The  Department  believes  that  action  on  this  matter  should  not  be  taken  in  isolation  and  is 
postponing  any  action  on  this  request  until  a  Government-wide  position  is  developed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  conducted  an  audit  of  NTID  during  late  fiscal  year  1 992  and 
released  its  report  in  December  1993.   The  report  includes  findings  that  NTID  did  not 
adequately  account  for  its  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and  may  have  used  some  Federal 
funds  improperly  for  entertainment  expenses  and  gifts.    NTID  commingles  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  funds,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  how  Federal  funds  are  spent.    GAO  also 
questioned  the  carry  over  of  unobligated  Federal  funds.   The  report  found  that  NTID's  faculty 
who  teach  technical  courses  has  only  decreased  marginally  despite  a  20  percent  decrease 
in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  programs.   Although  NTID's  strategic  plan 
recognizes  this  problem,  it  merely  calls  for  reallocation  of  the  resources  from  these  programs 
to  other  activities.   The  report  also  found  that  NTID  paid  RIT  a  disproportionate  percent  of 
the  cost  of  PIT'S  fundraising,  received  far  less  than  the  other  colleges,  and,  for  the  five  years 
examined,  paid  $671 ,000  more  in  fundraising  costs  than  were  raised  for  the  Institute.    GAO 
was  also  critical  of  the  level  of  Department  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  NTID,  finding  that 
only  minimal  monitoring  activities  have  occurred. 

NTID  is  responding  to  some  of  the  concerns  expressed  in  the  GAO  report.   In  order  to  avoid 
criticism  that  it  is  spending  Federal  funds  for  prohibited  or  inappropriate  activities,  the 
Institute  is  implementing  changes  to  its  internal  accounting  structure  in  order  to  segregate 
expenditures  that  will  be  funded  by  the  Federal  appropriation  from  those  funded  from  non- 
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Federal  sources.   The  1 992  Amendments  to  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  provide  additional 
support  for  increased  accountability.    NTID  has  responded  to  requirements  in  the  EDA  by 
developing  policies  on  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  modeled  after  policies  that  apply  to 
educational  institutions  and  other  higher  education  organizations  that  receive  Federal  funds. 
A  set  of  policies  has  been  submitted  to  the  Department  for  review.    NTID  has  been 
developing  and  plans  to  refine  implementation  procedures  related  to  these  policies  in  1994. 
The  1 992  Amendments  also  required  the  Department  to  review  the  agreement  with  RIT  for 
the  operation  of  NTID  to  assess  the  need  for  modification.   The  Department  has  notified 
NTID  that  it  believes  that  the  agreement  does  need  modification.   The  Agreement  is  being 
further  reviewed  within  the  Department,  and  we  anticipate  that  a  redrafted  agreement  will  be 
provided  to  RFT  for  review  in  the  spring  of  1 994.   The  Department  is  reviewing  the  GAO 
report  findings  in  terms  of  the  need  for  follow-up,  including  increased  monitoring  and 
evaluation  activities,  and  plans  to  take  the  GAO  findings  into  consideration  in  determining 
changes  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  agreement  with  RIT  for  the  operation  of  NTID. 

IH^PACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 

Annual  tuition  and  fees:  ^ 

Tuition  (U.S.  students) $3,924  $4,119  $4,326 

Room     2,835  2,934  3,081 

Board    2,451  2,505  2,631 

Fees    366  420  420 

Total  (residential  students)    9,576  9,978  10,458 

Tuition  (foreign  students) $5,886  $7,209  $8,220 

Percent  of  support  for  operations 

provided  by  this  appropriation    82%  82%  82% 

Student  population: 

Applications 715  621  675 

Acceptances 510  450  500 

Registrations 386  346  380 

Enrollment   1,130  1,092  1,100 

Technical (792)  (760)  (770) 

Professional (328)  (322)  (320) 

Graduate (10)  (10)  (10) 

Foreign  students   (44)  (65)  (80) 

Foreign  students  as  a  percent 

of  total  enrollment 3.9%  5.5%  7.3% 

Graduates    202  200  200 

Graduation  rate    52%  52%  52% 

Minority  enrollment 162  162  176 
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1993  1994  1995 


Minorities  as  a  percent  of  total 

enrollment 14.3%  14.8%  16.0% 

Summer  Vestibule  Program 256  224  250 

Educational  interpreting  program    ....  61  59  75 


University  of  Rochester/NTID 

joint  graduate  program  for 

educational  specialists 10 

Student  services: 
Graduate  permanent  job  placement 

Placement  rate 

Co-op  placement    

Hours  of  interpreting 

Hours  of  notetaking    

Hours  of  tutoring    

Outreach: 
Explore  Your  Future  (HS  Juniors)  .  . 

Employer  training   

Alumni  employment  support 

Interpreters  trained    

Tutors/notetakers  trained 

Professional/graduate  internships  .  . 

Math  and  science  workshop    

English  language  project 

Support  services  personnel 

outreach 

Instructional  technology 

symposium   

Black/deaf  experience 


114 

125 

125 

94% 

95% 

95% 

225 

225 

225 

54,992 

58,000 

60,000 

45,492 

47,000 

50,000 

13,407 

14,000 

15,000 

92 

120 

120 

1,069 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

100 

161 

200 

200 

160 

175 

200 

22 

25 

25 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

100 

168 

150 

150 

0 

300 

0 

300 

0 

300 

Public  service  activities  ($000s)      ....  $2,110  $2,203  $2,309 

Research: 

Funding  ($000s) $1,782  $1,946  $2,024 

Research  publications 100  100  100 
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1993  1994  1995 


Personnel: 

Full-time  faculty 

Part-time  faculty    

Subtotal 

Full-time  staff   

Part-time  staff 

Subtotal    

Total 624  625  615 

FTE  faculty  and  staff 586  591  585 


280 

275 

270 

J4 

25 

^ 

304 

300 

290 

293 

295 

295 

-2Z 

M 

-30 

320 

325 

325 

Minorities  as  a  %  of  faculty   

Minorities  as  a  %  of  staff 

Disabled  as  a  %  of  faculty 

Disabled  as  a  %  of  staff    

Teaching  faculty/student  ratio    

Total  faculty/student  ratio 

Average  Faculty  Salary: 

Professor 

Associate  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

Lecturer 

Salaries  of  Key  Administrative  Positions: 

Vice  President/NTID  Director^ 

Dean 


7.0% 
11.5% 
25.0% 
18.0% 

7.5% 
12.0% 
26.0% 
19.0% 

8.0% 
13.0% 
27.0% 
20.0% 

1:8.4 
1:4.0 

1:8.5 
1:4.0 

1:8.5 
1:4.0 

$57,943 
46,842 
38,145 
31,062 
28,000 

$60,939 
49,468 
39,718 
31,448 
30,000 

$63,000 
51,000 
41 ,000 
33,000 
31 ,000 

!121,000 
92,500 

$127,000 
104,500 

$133,000 
109,000 

^  A  three-year  tuition  plan  was  agreed  upon  by  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Gallaudet  University,  and  the  Department  of  Education  which  expired  in  school  year  1991-92.   For 
school  year  1 992-93  and  beyond,  rates  specific  to  each  school  are  proposed  by  each  institution 
according  to  Its  individual  needs,  within  a  cap  for  Increases  in  any  given  year  of  10  percent.  The 
level  for  school  year  1 993-94  has  been  approved  by  the  PIT  Board  of  Trustees. 

^  The  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  pays  32  percent  of  the  salary  for  this  position. 
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Endowment  grant 

(Education  of  the  Deaf  Act,  Title  II,  section  207) 


1 995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$336,000 

$336,000 

0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1 986  created  the  authority  for  an  endowment  matching 
program  for  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID).  The  endowment  matching 
grant  is  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  future  needs  of  the  Institute  and  reduce  long-term 
Federal  funding  requirements  by  stimulating  private  contributions.   Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  matching  grant  program,  NTID  only  conducted  very  limited  development  efforts 
involving  primarily  donations  of  equipment  from  high  technology  firms  in  the  Rochester  area. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1 992  made  a  number  of  improvements  to  the 
Endowment  Grant  program.   These  include  limiting  NTlD's  access  to  the  endowment  fund 
corpus  by  making  the  fund  permanent  in  nature,  increasing  its  access  to  interest  generated 
by  the  fund,  and  increasing  the  flexibility  of  the  Institute  to  invest  and  expend  funds.   No 
portion  of  the  endowment  fund  corpus  may  now  be  withdrawn,  except  with  the  Secretary's 
approval  and  only  due  to  a  financial  emergency  or  life-threatening  situation.    During  the  10 
years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  funds  are  matched,  NTID  may  retain  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  income  of  the  fund  for  expenses  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  Institute  such  as 
construction  and  renovation,  personnel,  special  equipment,  community  and  student  services, 
technical  assistance,  and  research.  The  other  50  percent  of  the  interest  returns  to  the 
corpus.  After  a  1 0  year  period  elapses,  the  Institute  may  access  the  entire  amount  of  the 
interest  associated  with  that  year's  match.   The  endowment  fund  corpus  and  income  must 
either  be  invested  in  the  Common  Fund,  a  fund  authorized  under  section  501  (f)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1 986,  or  low-risk  investments  such  as  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  issuances  of  federally  insured  institutions.   The  Common  Fund  is  a  nonprofit 
membership  investment  management  corporation  organized  and  operated  by  and  for  its 
member  colleges,  universities,  and  independent  schools.   The  revised  provisions  retained  the 
restriction  prohibiting  investment  of  the  corpus  or  interest  in  real  estate. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986  provided  that  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriations,  makes  payments  to  the  endowment  program  equal  to  sums  contributed  to 
the  program  from  non-Federal  sources.  The  1 992  Amendments  revised  the  matching 
formula  to  provide  that  the  non-Federal  contribution  will  increase  from  $1  for  each  Federal 
dollar  received  to  $2  for  each  Federal  dollar  received  in  a  given  fiscal  year  if  the  amount 
raised  by  NTID  from  non-Federal  sources  exceeds  $1,000,000  and  the  Federal  funds 
available  exceed  $1 ,000,000.  The  Institute  must  also  report  annually  on  how  the  funds  are 
invested,  what  gains  and  losses  were  realized,  and  how  the  income  was  used. 
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Transfers  from  other  endowment  funds  held  by  the  Institute  or  host  Institution  may  not  be 
used  to  match  Federal  funds.   Funds  appropriated  for  this  program  are  available  until 
expended.  The  level  of  funding  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  appropriations. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $322,000 

1991    328,000 

1992 342,000 

1993 336,000 

1994 336,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $336,000  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1 995,  the  same  as  the 
1994  appropriation.   The  Institute  requested  $500,000  for  this  activity  for  1995,  an  increase  of 
$164,000  or  48.8  percent  above  the  appropriation  for  1994.   While  the  Department  supports 
the  objectives  of  the  endowment  matching  grant  program,  we  do  not  believe  the  Institute  will 
have  the  capacity  to  raise  this  large  a  sum  by  1 995. 

In  1988,  1989,  and  1990,  NTID  matched  the  entire  amount  appropriated  for  this  program. 
However,  In  1 991 ,  NTID  only  raised  $258,000  of  the  $328,000  available  for  that  year.   While 
funds  that  are  not  matched  in  one  fiscal  year  may  be  carried  over,  NTID  also  had  to  match 
the  $342,000  appropriated  for  1 992.    NTID  matched  the  leftover  funds  from  1 991  in  1 992,  but 
only  matched  $90,000  of  the  new  funds  available  for  1992.    In  1993,  NTID  received  a  major 
gift  of  $1  million  from  the  Sasakawa  Foundation  to  provide  scholarships  to  international 
students.   While  the  presence  of  the  Endowment  Grant  program  did  not  play  a  role  in  NTID 
receiving  the  grant,  this  one-time  gift  qualified  for  matching  funds  under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  program.   NTID  used  these  funds  to  meet  its  remaining  obligation  from  1 992  and 
matching  requirement  for  1 993.   Without  this  grant,  NTID  would  have  been  $363,506  short  of 
meeting  rts  match  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.    Based  on  the  evidence,  we  do  not  believe 
that  NTID  has  the  capacity  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  matching  requirement  at  a 
higher  level. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  Its  report  on  NTID  released  in  December  of  1 993,  found 
that  fund  raising  at  NTID  is  extremely  costly.   In  each  of  the  five  years  it  examined,  RIT 
charged  NTID  more  for  fund  raising  expenses  than  it  raised  for  the  Institute.   For  the  five 
year  period,  NTID  received  4.6  percent  of  the  funds  raised,  but  paid  24  percent  of  the  cost 
to  raise  these  funds.    RIT  conducts  fund  raising  for  NTID  and  charges  NTID  for  a  share  of 
the  expenses.   RIT  chooses  to  attribute  cost  on  the  basis  of  staffing  in  each  component,  not 
the  amount  raised  for  that  component,  the  budget  of  the  component,  or  number  of  students 
served.  This  is  disadvantageous  for  ^jTID,  which  accounts  for  about  24  percent  of  the  total 
staff  on  campus  and  has  very  high  staff  to  student  ratios  compared  to  RIT.   GAO  attributes 
part  of  the  disparity  between  the  amount  of  funds  raised  for  RIT  and  those  raised  for  NTID  to 
restrictions  that  RIT  places  on  fund  raising  efforts  targeted  for  NTID.  The  objective  of  these 
restrictions  is  to  ensure  that  NTID  does  not  compete  with  fund  raising  activities  targeted  for 
RIT.   For  example,  NTID  staff  and  RIT  development  office  staff  assigned  to  fund  raising  for 
NTID  may  not  solicit  funds  from  potential  contributors  previously  contacted  on  behalf  of  the 
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Rochester  Institute  ot  Technology  without  specific  permission  from  RIT.    In  addition,  while 
NTID  pays  a  large  share  of  the  general  fund  raising  cost,  it  does  not  receive  a  share  of  the 
unrestricted  or  major  gifts  raised  by  RIT.   The  Department  is  concerned  about  this  situation 
and  plans  to  include  the  need  for  modifications  in  this  area  in  its  review  of  the  agreement 
with  RIT  for  the  operation  of  ISTTID. 

The  Department  continues  to  request  Federal  matching  funds  for  this  program  because  such 
programs  have  provided  a  strong  incentive  for  potential  contributors  to  donate  funds  in 
similar  Federal  endowment  programs.  The  Institute  has  been  using  interest  from  this  fund, 
up  to  the  50  percent  limitation,  to  support  scholarship  programs  for  students.   Support  for 
scholarships  does  offset  operations  requirements  to  some  degree  because  NTID  uses  a 
significant  amount  of  its  operations  funds  to  provide  institutional  grant-in-aid  to  students  who 
might  otherwise  not  come  to  NTID. 
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Constmction 

(Education  of  the  Deaf  Act,  Title  I,  section  112) 


1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$193,000 

$150,000 

-$43,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1 986  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  and  continue  an 
agreement  with  an  institution  of  higher  education  for  the  establishment  and  operation, 
including  construction  and  equipment,  of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.   The 
Agreement  for  Establishment  and  Operation  of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
defines  construction,  In  part,  as  construction  of  new  buildings;  expansion,  remodeling,  and 
repair  of  existing  buildings;  acquisition  of  land  including  the  improvements  thereon  and 
appurtenances  thereunto;  and  initial  equipment  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  Institute, 
including  all  necessary  building  fixtures  and  utilities,  furnishings,  and  instructional  equipment. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $476,000 

1991 0 

1992 0 

1993 351,000 

1994 193,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $1 50,000  for  construction  for  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  (NTID)  for  fiscal  year  1 995,  $43,000  or  22.3  percent  less  than  for  fiscal  year  1 994.   The 
funds  are  requested  to  replace  a  dishwasher  in  the  NTID  dining  commons.   The  dishwasher 
is  twenty  years  old  and  inefficient.    It  is  also  increasingly  difficult  to  service  and  find 
replacement  parts  for  the  dishwasher.   Maintenance  and  replacement  related  to  the  NTID 
dining  commons  is  the  responsibility  of  NTID. 

The  request  Is  $600,000  less  than  the  $750,000  requested  by  the  Institute.    NTID  also 
requested  funds  to  initiate  the  first  stage  of  a  three  stage  project  to  renovate  its  dormitories. 
NTID  has  requested  funds  for  this  project  for  several  years,  but  has  redefined  the  purpose  of 
the  project  each  year.   The  project,  as  currently  described,  would  focus  in  phase  one  upon 
solving  an  elevator  problem  in  the  12  story  highrise  building,  Ellington  Hall,  and  upon 
providing  wheelchair  access  to  bathrooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  Bell  Hall.   Phases  two  and 
three  would  focus  upon  improving  living  conditions  In  all  three  dormitories  and  include  such 
activities  as  replacement  of  furniture,  drapes,  and  carpeting  in  all  student  rooms  and  lounges 
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and  renovation  of  bathrooms.   The  bathroom  project  would  include  water  closet  repairs  and 
toilet  partition  replacements. 

As  noted,  NTID  has  discussed  the  need  for  dormitory  renovations  with  the  Department  for 
several  years.   However,  the  exact  description  of  what  is  needed  and  cost  have  varied.   For 
example,  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  was  the  first  time  NTID  argued  that  elevator 
renovations  and  wheelchair  access  were  necessary.   The  Department  agreed  that  the 
requests  have  merit,  in  concept,  particularly  the  requests  to  renovate  the  elevators  and  to 
increase  wheelchair  access.   However,  the  Institute  was  able  to  provide  very  little  information 
on  the  projects.    NTID  also  has  not  provided  much  information  on  the  need  for  the 
decorative  and  water  closet  repairs.  The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  the  study  it 
completed  in  December  of  1 993,  found  that  the  number  of  RIT  students  residing  in  the  NTID 
dormitory  far  exceeded  the  number  of  NTID  students  residing  in  RIT  dormitories  in  each  year 
examined.   An  NTID  study  on  integration  of  deaf  and  hearing  students  indicates  that  hearing 
students  tend  to  request  rooms  in  the  NTID  dormitories  because  of  a  perception  that  the 
NTID  dormitories  have  better  accommodations  than  RfT  dormitories.   The  Department  has 
deferred  making  a  decision  on  whether  to  recommend  funding  for  these  projects  until  NTID 
can  provide  more  detailed  information  on  the  condition  of  the  facilities  and  conduct  an 
engineering  study.   NTID  is  conducting  a  study  that  It  expects  to  have  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1 994.   At  the  conclusion  of  that  study,  I^ID  anticipates  having  a  detailed  statement  of 
direction  and  the  first  accurate  estimates  of  cost  for  each  of  the  projects. 

In  its  request,  the  Institute  acknowledged  that  the  study  has  not  been  completed,  but 
requested  $600,000  for  fiscal  year  1 995  in  anticipation  of  having  the  study  completed  so  that 
it  could  go  forward  if  the  plans  are  subsequently  approved.   The  $600,000  estimate  is  based 
on  the  best  assumptions  the  Institute  can  make  at  this  time.   NTID  feels  that  it  is  reasonable, 
but  admits  that  it  is,  at  best,  a  placeholder  and  represents  only  a  ballpark  guess.  The  1995 
request  would  represent  the  first  installment  of  three  payments  of  $600,000  each.   The 
Department  believes  that  this  is  too  tenuous  a  basis  for  requesting  appropriations  given  the 
size  of  the  projects,  the  amount  of  funds  involved,  and  the  lack  of  specificity  in  NTID's  plans. 
We  will  defer  making  a  recommendation  regarding  funding  for  the  dormitory  projects  until  the 
study  is  completed  and  better  information  is  available  on  the  need  for  the  projects,  scope  of 
work  to  be  conducted,  and  anticipated  cost.  The  Department  is  also  concerned  that  NTID 
does  not  plan  to  raise  any  matching  funds  for  these  projects.   Gallaudet  University  has 
agreed  to  seek  matching  funds  for  construction  projects  with  some  success.  The 
Department  believes  that  tvfTID  should  also  begin  moving  away  from  total  dependence  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  1 00  percent  of  the  funding  for  capital  projects. 

In  addition,  the  Department  continues  to  be  concerned  about  deferred  maintenance  and  the 
way  that  capital  projects  are  planned  and  executed  by  NTID.    For  example,  for  the  past 
several  years,  NTID  requested  funding  to  install  strobe  lights  in  RIT's  dormitories  and 
apartments.  The  Department  objected  to  this  request  because  it  believes  that  RIT  has  a 
responsibility  to  maintain  Its  facilities  and  make  some  level  of  reasonable  accommodation  for 
students  with  disabilities,  consistent  with  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.   The 
Department  realized  that  the  presence  of  NTID  on  the  RIT  campus  could  cause  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  RIT  if  it  had  to  pay  for  all  accommodations  necessary  for  students 
taking  courses  or  cross  registered  in  its  programs.   However,  currently,  RIT  pays  for  none  of 
the  accommodations  needed  by  deaf  students  on  its  campus,  regardless  of  the 
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circumstances  and  the  fact  that  NTID  pays  RIT  tuition  payments  for  each  of  its  students 
enrolled  in  RfT  courses.   In  1 993,  Congress  appropriated  an  additional  $40,000  above  the 
Department's  request  for  NTID  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  need  for  strobe  lights  in  RIT 
facilities.    In  the  meantime,  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  found  that  NTID  had  used 
excess  funds  to  install  the  strobe  lights  without  notifying  the  Department.   This  project  was 
first  requested  for  fiscal  year  1992  and,  at  that  time,  NTID  estimated  that  the  cost  would  be 
about  $1 ,300,000.    NTID  acknowledges  that  it  should  have  communicated  better  with  the  • 
Department  regarding  its  plans.   The  Department  plans  to  work  more  closely  with  NTID  In 
this  regard  and  to  more  carefully  review  and  monitor  requests  for  construction  and 
construction  projects  conducted  by  NTID. 
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GALLAUDET  UNIVERSITY 

For  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School,  the  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  the  partial  support  of  Gallaudet  University  under  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.),  ($78,435,000]  $80.030.000.  of 
which  $1 ,000,000  shall  be  for  the  endowment  program  as  authorized  under  section  207 
and  shall  be  available  until  expended[,  and  $1 ,000,000  shall  be  for  construction  and  shall 
be  available  until  expended]  V    (Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

Note-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the 
Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation 
language. 
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Language  Provision 

Explanation 

V..[,and  $1,000,000  shall  be  for 
construction  and  shall  be  available 
until  expended]. 

Language  reserving  funds  for 
construction  is  deleted.    Funds 
are  not  requested  for  this  purpose 
for  fiscal  year  1 995. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Current  authority: 

Annual  appropriation  $78,215,000  $78,435,000  $80,030,000 

Enacted  mandated  reduction  -626.000  —  — 

Total  obligations  77,589,000  78,435,000  80,030,000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1993  1994  1995 


Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions  $77,589,000  $78,435,000  $80,030,000 
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1994 $80,030,000 

1995 78.435.000 

Net  change    +1,595,000 

1994  base  Change  from  base 

Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  for  University  programs 
to  help  meet  increased  costs 

Increase  for  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  to  help  meet 
increased  costs 

Increase  in  funding  for  expansions 
and  new  initiatives  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs 


Subtotal,  increases 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  funding  for  construction 
projects 


$52,715,000 


24,786,000 


1 ,000,000 


+$1 ,529,000 

+688,000 

+378.000 
+2,595,000 

-1 .000.000 


Subtotal,  decreases 
Net  change 


-1 ,000,000 
+1,595,000 
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Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 


House 
Allowance 


Senate 
Allowance 


Appropriation 


1986 

$58,889,000 

$58,700,000 

$62,000,000 

$62,000,000 

1 986  Sequester 
1986  Proposed 
Rescission 

-446,000 

: 

— 

-2,665,000 

1987 

60,737,000 

60,737,000 

62,000,000 

62,000,000 

1988 

63,000.000 

65,925,000 

64,000,000 

62,195,000 

1989 

63,403,000 

66,800,000 

65,000,000 

65,998,000 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

68,850,000 

68,350,000 

68,350,000 

68,600,000 
-957,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

74,047,000 

74,047.000 

74,047,000 

72,262,000 
-939 

1992 

70,846,000 

73.172,000 

76,540,000 

76,540,000 

1993 

78,250,000 

75.774,000 

78,215.000 

77,589,000 

1994 

77,435,000 

77.435,000 

79,435,000 

78.435,000 

1995 

80,030,000 
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Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 

Agreement  tor  the  Opcfation  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educaton  Pfoorams 

House:  The  Committee  noted  that  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  require 

the  Secretary  of  Education  and  Gallaudet  University  to  establish  an  agreement 
governing  the  operation  and  national  mission  activities  of  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School 
within  one  year  of  its  enactment. 

Response:       Gallaudet  University  submitted  a  draft  of  a  proposed  agreement  to  the 

Department  of  Education  on  July  10,  1993.   The  Department  reviev\/ed  and 
developed  a  draft  agreement  that  incorporated  the  University's  comments, 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1 992  and 
1 993,  and  applicable  sections  of  the  old  agreement.   This  document  was 
transmitted  to  Gallaudet  for  review  and  comment  on  November  23,  1 993.   Staff 
at  the  University  and  the  Gallaudet  Board  of  Trustees  are  reviewing  the  draft 
agreement.   If  the  University  concurs  with  the  agreement  drafted  by  the 
Department,  it  will  be  signed  by  both  parties  and  go  into  effect  as  of  that  date, 
tf  the  University  does  not  concur,  the  Department  will  schedule  a  meeting  with 
Gallaudet  to  resolve  the  differences. 
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Summary  of  Request 


1994  1995  Change 


University  programs  $52,715,000  $54,244,000  +$1,529,000 

Precollege  programs  23,720,000  24,786,000  +1,066,000 

Endowment  grant  1 ,000,000  1 ,000,000  0 

Construction  1.000.000                  0  -1 .000.000 

Total  78,435,000  80,030,000  +1,595,000 


Ttie  Department's  request  includes  increases  to  help  offset  increased  costs  of  operations  at 
the  University  and  elementary  and  secondary  education  levels.   These  funds  would  maintain 
operations  of  Gallaudet  University  at  the  fiscal  year  1 994  level.   The  request  also  includes  an 
increase  of  $378,000  for  new  service  programs  and  program  expansions  for  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSD)  and  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School 
(KDES).   These  funds  are  requested  to  improve  educational  services  and  help  Gallaudet  to 
comply  with  service  and  program  requirements  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act 
Amendments  of  1 992.   The  request  represents  a  2.9  percent  increase  for  University 
programs  and  4.5  percent  for  the  MSSD  and  KDES.  The  endowment  grant  program  would 
be  maintained  at  the  1994  appropriation  level.   No  funds  are  requested  for  construction. 

Gallaudet  University  is  authorized  by  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986  (EDA).  This  Act 
was  reauthorized  and  amended  by  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1 992. 
Additional  technical  amendments  were  made  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments 
of  1 993.   The  Amendments  contained  numerous  provisions  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  Galiaudet's  operations  and  the  Department's  ability  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
its  programs.  These  include  requirements  for  notification  and  coordination  between  the 
elementary  and  secondary  programs  and  local  educational  agencies,  application  of 
limitations  on  expenditures  modeled  on  the  Federal  cost  principles  governing  institutions  of 
higher  education,  introduction  of  gradually  increasing  surcharges  for  foreign  students,  and 
changes  in  recordkeeping  and  reporting  requirements  for  the  Endowment  Grant  program 
and  University  in  general.   We  believe  that  the  new  provisions  w\\\  help  increase  the 
accountability  of  the  University  for  Federal  funds,  improve  the  administration  of  its  programs, 
and  make  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  students. 
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Operations 

(Education  of  the  Deaf  Act,  Title  I,  Part  A) 

1 995  Authorization:    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


University  programs 
Elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs^ 
Total 


1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$52,715,000 

$54,244,000 

+$1,529,000 

23.720.000 
76,435,000 

24.786.000 
79,030,000 

+1.066.000 
+2,595,000 

'  Represents  combined  funding  for  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  and  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Gallaudet  University  is  a  federally  chartered,  private,  nonprofit  educational  institution 
providing  elementary,  secondary,  college  preparatory,  undergraduate,  and  continuing 
education  programs  for  persons  who  are  deaf.  The  University  offers  a  traditional  liberal  arts 
curriculum  and  graduate  programs  on  its  main  campus  and  a  preparatory  program  on  its 
satellite  campus  in  Northwest  Washington.   It  also  offers  graduate  programs  in  fields  related 
to  deafness  for  students  who  are  deaf  and  students  who  are  hearing,  conducts  a  wide 
variety  of  basic  and  applied  deafness  research,  and  provides  public  service  programs  for 
persons  who  are  deaf  and  professionals  who  work  with  persons  who  are  deaf.   To  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  its  instructional  programs,  the  University  provides  communications 
training,  counseling,  and  other  support  services  for  its  students.   Gallaudet  University  is  a 
member  of  a  consortium  of  universities  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.   Under  the  consortium 
agreement,  students  registered  at  Gallaudet  may  take  classes  at  a  variety  of  area  institutions 
of  higher  education.   This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from 
October  1  to  September  30. 

Gallaudet  operates  two  federally  funded  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  on 
the  main  campus  of  the  University.  The  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  (KDES) 
operates  as  a  model  elementary  school  for  children  who  are  deaf.  The  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSD)  provides  secondary  education  to  students  who  are  deaf.  The 
schools  conduct  education  programs,  projects,  and  activities  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
developing,  evaluating,  and  disseminating  model  curricula,  instructional  techniques  and 
strategies,  and  materials  that  can  be  used  in  various  educational  environments  serving 
individuals  who  are  deaf  and  individuals  who  are  hard  of  hearing  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1 986  (EDA)  requires  the  programs  to  include  students 
preparing  for  postsecondary  opportunities  other  than  college  and  students  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  needs,  such  as  students  who  are  lower  achieving  academically,  come  from  non- 
English  speaking  homes,  have  secondary  disabilities,  are  members  of  minority  groups,  or  are 
from  rural  areas. 
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The  two  schools  develop  and  disseminate  educational  techniques  and  strategies  they 
believe  would  be  effective  for  teachers  and  professionals  working  with  children  who  are  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing.   Both  schools  operate  support  programs  to  provide  services  to 
instructional  personnel  and  students'  families.   In  accordance  with  the  EDA  Amendments  of 
1 992,  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  at  Gallaudet  are  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  special  education  and  related  services  provided  to  children  enrolled  in  these 
programs  by  their  parents  or  guardians  are  in  accordance  with  Part  B  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA).  The  Amendments  also  apply  specific  procedural 
safeguards  from  the  IDEA  to  parentally  placed  children  at   KDES  or  MSSD. 

The  Federal  appropriation  represents  about  73  percent  of  total  revenue  for  the  University.   In 
1 994,  the  Federal  Government  is  providing  $76,435,000  directly  to  Gallaudet  for  the 
operation  of  the  University,  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School,  and  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf.   This  amount  constitutes  approximately  65.4  percent  of  total 
estimated  funding  for  university  level  instructional,  research,  and  outreach  programs  and 
98.7  percent  of  total  estimated  funding  for  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSD) 
and  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  (KDES).    However,  these  figures  significantly 
understate  Federal  support  because  the  University's  total  revenue  figure  excludes  the 
$1 ,000,000  received  for  the  Federal  endowment  grants  program,  interest  from  these  funds, 
and  the  $1 ,000,000  received  for  construction.  The  University's  total  income  figures  also  treat 
revenue  from  other  Federal  sources  as  non-Federal  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  this 
calculation.   This  other  income  includes  Federal  research  grants  and  contracts.   In  1993, 
Gallaudet  also  received  $1 ,792,244  in  Department  of  Education  grants  and  contracts  and 
$1 ,555,669  from  other  Federal  Departments.    In  addition,  the  funds  the  University  receives 
from  tuition  and  fees  are  largely  derived  from  payments  from  Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs.   For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1993,  Gallaudet 
students  received  $5,890,793  in  vocational  rehabilitation  payments  to  cover  student  costs 
related  to  tuition,  fees,  and  other  expenses;  $979,136  in  Pell  Grants;  and  $202,209  from 
other  Federal  financial  aid  programs. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $66,657,000 

1991  68,846,000 

1992 73,040,000 

1993 74,152,000 

1994 76,435.000 

RAT10KIALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $79,030,000  for  Gallaudet  University  operations,  including 
$24,786,000  for  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSD)  and  Kendall 
Demonstration  Elementary  School  (KDES).   This  represents  an  overall  increase  of 
$2,595,000,  or  3.3  percent,  over  the  1994  appropriation  for  this  activity:  $1,529,000,  or 
2.9  percent,  for  University  programs  and  $1 ,066,000,  or  4.5  percent,  for  MSSD  and  KDES. 
The  increase  for  University  programs  is  proposed  to  help  meet  increased  costs.  The  funding 
for  MSSD  and  KDES  would  help  meet  increased  costs  and  provide  $378,000  for  a  series  of 
initiatives. 
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Gallaudet  requested  $80,934,000  for  operations  of  the  University  and  the  elementary  and 
secondary  programs,  a  $4,499,000  or  5.9  percent  increase  over  the  1 994  appropriation.   This 
included  $2,000,000  for  salary  increases,  $2,000,000  for  benefits,  and  $499,000  for  special 
Initiatives  for  MSSD  and  KDES.   The  special  initiatives  will  be  discussed  below/.   The 
University  would  use  the  $2,000,000  requested  for  salary  increases  to  provide  a  3  percent 
general  compensation  increase  to  faculty  and  staff. 

The  University  states  that  the  $2  million  for  benefits  is  necessary  because  of  the  Federal 
Government's  conversion  from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  (CSRS)  to  the  Federal 
Employees  Retirement  System  (FERS).   Gallaudet  University  does  not  operate  Its  own 
retirement  system.   Instead,  employees  of  Gallaudet  are  eligible  to  participate  in  Federal 
retirement  programs.   Staff  hired  before  1 983  were  entered  into  the  CSRS.   After  that  date, 
new  employees  must  enroll  in  FERS,  which  requires  a  higher  employer  base  contribution 
and  requires  employer  matching  if  employees  take  advantage  of  voluntary  thrift  savings  plan 
investment  options.   As  older  employees  retire,  the  percentage  of  the  total  Gallaudet  staff 
enrolled  in  FERS  increases.    However,  the  University  has  not  indicated  that  it  expects  a 
sudden  shift  to  FERS  in  1 995.    Gallaudet  has  been  participating  in  FERS  since  1 983,  and  the 
number  of  employees  participating  in  FERS  has  gradually  increased  over  time.   Currently, 
over  half  of  Gallaudet's  employees  are  on  the  FERS  system.  The  University  has  been  able 
to  cover  these  costs  out  of  regular  revenues.   In  1 994,  Gallaudet  increased  employee 
benefits  by  1  percent  of  payroll.   In  addition,  it  awarded  a  2  percent  functional  increase  to 
eligible  faculty  and  staff,  gave  market  related  increases  to  MSSD  and  KDES  faculty,  added 
$280,000  to  the  faculty  merit  and  promotion  system,  and  budgeted  $1 50,000  for  the 
Comprehensive  Community  Mental  Health  Center  approved  in  1 993.   The  Department  has 
not  provided  separate  funding  for  FERS  in  1 995.  The  Department  has  included  an  overall 
increase  of  $2,21 7,000,  or  2.9  percent,  for  program  operations  to  help  meet  increased  costs. 
The  University  has  the  discretion  to  apply  all  or  part  of  this  to  meeting  these  costs  as  it 
chooses. 

Gallaudet  expects  additional  increases  in  revenue  besides  that  requested  by  the  Department. 
The  University  plans  to  increase  tuition  by  9.3  percent,  room  charges  by  5.1  percent,  and 
board  charges  by  6.5  percent  for  school  year  1994-95.  The  University's  Board  of  Trustees 
also  approved  a  tuition  surcharge  of  1 0  percent  for  graduate  students  to  reflect  part  of  the 
additional  cost  associated  with  graduate  education.  The  University  plans  to  study  the  impact 
of  the  change  on  enrollment  and  the  ability  of  students  to  pay  the  increased  charges.  The 
change  would  go  into  effect  for  school  year  1 994-95  and  would  only  apply  to  new  students. 
Existing  students  would  continue  to  pay  the  same  tuition  rates  as  undergraduate  students. 
The  surcharge  for  foreign  students  would  apply  to  both  the  undergraduate  and  new 
graduate  rates.   In  school  year  1 994-95,  the  surcharge  rises  from  75  percent  to  90  percent. 

The  increases  in  room,  board,  and  fees  are  expected  to  offset  increased  costs  associated 
with  those  activities.  The  Increase  in  tuition  revenue  will  be  available  to  meet  increased 
operating  expenses  in  other  areas.   Private  fundralsing  and  endowments,  including  income 
from  the  Federal  endowment  program,  provide  additional  revenue  and  give  the  University 
some  flexibility  to  allocate  resources  to  meet  its  highest  priorities.  The  University  also  will  be 
in  year  5  of  its  five-year  staffing  reduction  plan  during  1 994.   Under  this  plan,  total 
employment  is  to  be  reduced  by  2  percent  annually  over  a  period  of  five  years.  While  the 
official  plan  ends  in  1 994,  the  University  plans  to  continue  making  some  reductions  in  the 
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staffing  area  in  1 995.   Gallaudet  plans  to  use  savings  realized  from  these  reductions  to  offset 
increased  expenses  associated  with  the  Federal  Employee  Retirement  System.    In  addition, 
the  base  request  now  includes  $280,000  for  Gallaudet's  merit  pay  system  for  faculty  that  the 
Department  requested  for  fiscal  year  1 994.   These  funds  will  continue  to  improve  the 
compensation  program  for  faculty  in  fiscal  year  1 995  and  beyond. 

In  addition  to  funding  related  to  compensation  increases,  the  University  requested  $499,000 
for  new  programs  at  MSSD  and  KDES.  A  summary  of  the  proposed  programs  follows: 

New  Service  Programs  and  Proaram  Expansions  ($376.000): 

o    Expanded  School  Year.  An  extended  school  year  program  is  proposed  for  students 
who  experience  substantial  regression  in  retaining  what  they  have  learned  during 
extended  periods  of  interrupted  services. 

o    Assessment  and  Behavioral  Support  Services.  An  instructional  diagnostician  would 
be  added  to  the  staff  to  work  with  students  and  teachers  to  design  instructional 
strategies  needed  to  meet  individual  student  needs. 

o    Occupational  and  Physical  Therapy  Services.  The  University  would  convert  a  position 
that  is  currently  part-time  to  full-time  or  hire  another  part-time  person  to  increase  its 
capacity  to  provide  occupational  and  physical  therapy  sen/Ices.   The  need  for 
occupational  and  physical  therapy  services  is  expected  to  increase  as  Gallaudet 
Increases  the  number  of  students  it  enrolls  who  have  secondary  disabilities,  as 
required  by  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act.   These  services  are  increasingly  requested 
In  individualized  education  plans  (lEPs)  for  students.    However,  Gallaudet  only  has 
the  capacity  to  provide  services  to  approximately  30  students.  The  change  would 
increase  the  number  of  students  who  could  be  served  to  a  minimum  of  50. 

o    Tutoring  and  After  School  Programs.   These  services  would  be  expanded  in  1 995. 
Many  KDES  and  MSSD  students,  especially  minority  students  and  those  with 
secondary  disabilities,  need  individual  tutoring  to  meet  their  lEP  goals  and  to  close 
achievement  gaps. 

o    Independent  Living  Skills  Development.   Gallaudet  plans  to  expand  existing  services 
In  this  area.  The  University  projects  that  the  demand  for  these  services  will  increase 
as  additional  students  with  secondary  disabilities  and  students  from  homes  where 
English  is  not  the  primary  language  are  served. 

o    Specialized  Communication  Services  for  Students  and  Families.    Funding  is  requested 
to  expand  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  Hispanic  students  and  their  families.   A 
trilingual  interpreter  who  speaks  Spanish,  English,  and  American  Sign  Language 
would  be  added  to  staff. 

National  Mission  Programs  ($121.000): 

o    Acquisition  and  Use  of  American  Sign  Language  and  English.  Three  individual 

research  and  demonstration  projects  would  describe  the  acquisition  of  language  skills 
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by  deaf  children  at  several  critical  ages  and  the  relationship  between  the  acquisition 
of  sign  language  skills  and  growth  in  self  esteem  and  academic  achievement. 

o  Development  of  Enalish  Literacy.  Projects  would  focus  on  the  Reading  Recovery 
Program,  strategies  deaf  and  hearing  teachers  use  to  make  connections  between 
American  Sign  Language  and  written  English,  and  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the 
whole  language  approach  on  student  outcomes. 

o     Innovative  Instructional  Strategies  found  to  be  Effective  with  Diverse  Student 

Populations.    Projects  would  be  initiated  to  encourage  interactions  among  minority 
and  nonminority  students  to  describe  and  evaluate  the  effect  of  strategies  such  as 
cooperative  learning  and  mixed  ability  groupings  that  teachers  use  to  promote 
achievement  and  to  support  development  and  dissemination  of  Deaf  Studies 
programs  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  Department  of  Education  requests  $378,000  for  the  new  service  programs  and  program 
expansions  described  above.  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1 992 
mandated  that  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs  serve  students  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  needs,  including  students  who  are  lower  achieving  academically,  come  from 
non-English  speaking  homes,  have  secondary  disabilities,  are  members  of  minority  groups, 
or  are  from  rural  areas.   We  have  also  targeted  expansion  of  MSSD  and  KDES  to  serve 
hard-to-serve  groups  as  one  of  our  primary  objectives  for  these  programs.   The  Department 
believes  that  this  initiative  will  support  these  goals  and  assist  the  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  to  serve  as  model  programs. 

The  Department  is  not  requesting  funds  for  an  increase  in  national  mission  activities.   The 
1 992  Amendments  to  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  mandate  that  Gallaudet  establish  and 
publish  priorities  for  research,  development,  and  demonstration  through  a  process  that 
allows  for  public  input.   A  similar  requirement  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Education  of  the  Deaf.   The  Department  has  requested  and  is  waiting  for  the  University  to 
submit  a  plan  for  how  it  intends  to  meet  these  requirements.   In  1 992,  the  University 
expended  approximately  $1 0.7  million  or  47  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  MSSD  and 
KDES  on  national  mission  activities.   This  level  of  funding  provides  substantial  support  for 
national  mission  activities.  We  do  not  believe  that  additional  funding  to  expand  these 
activities  should  be  considered  until  the  new  process  has  been  implemented  and  the  results 
of  the  public  comment  are  assessed.  The  Department  believes  that  new  and  existing 
research  and  demonstration  activities  should  be  reevaluated  in  response  to  the  public 
comments,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  national  mission 
activities  are  needed  or  the  best  use  of  additional  research  and  demonstration  funds  until  an 
appropriate  process  has  been  implemented. 

Last  year,  the  Department  described  the  study  it  was  conducting  of  Gallaudet  University's 
Management,  Planning,  and  Budget  Processes.  The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  assess 
the  availability  of  information  at  Gallaudet  that  could  be  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  University's  budgetary  and  planning  processes,  how  operational  and  programmatic 
priorities  are  derived,  and  how  well  Gallaudet's  priorities  reflect  the  Federal  mandate  for  its 
programs.  The  study  has  been  completed  and  final  technical  corrections  are  being  made  to 
the  reports.  Three  reports  were  produced.  The  first  is  a  review  of  the  accounting  and 
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budgeting  processes  at  the  University.   The  second  report  consists  of  specific  analyses 
related  to  enrollment,  expenditures,  revenues,  faculty  compensation,  tuition,  fund  raising,  and 
endowment  comparing  Gallaudet  to  various  outside  groups  of  institutions.   The  third  report 
provides  a  computerized  data  shell  for  the  Department  to  use  in  requesting  annual 
information  from  the  University  as  part  of  the  budget  process. 

The  reports  have  provided  valuable  information  regarding  Gallaudet's  operations,  budget 
systems,  and  management  processes.   In  addition,  they  contain  a  number  of  observations 
and  recommendations.   For  example,  the  study  is  very  critical  of  the  budget  preparation 
process  at  Gallaudet  and  cites  a  lack  of  consistency  in  the  budget  process  across 
departments.   The  contractor  recommends  adoption  of  a  centralized  budget  preparation 
process,  development  of  more  consistent  and  detailed  guidelines  and  instructions,  and 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  University-wide  budget  document  that  would  provide  the 
basis  for  annual  monitoring  and  evaluation.  The  report  also  recommended  that  the 
University  adopt  program  budgeting  to  help  it  identify  costs  of  particular  academic  and 
outreach  programs  and  that  Gallaudet  separately  track  Federal  funds.   The  Department 
shared  a  draft  of  the  report  with  Gallaudet,  and  the  contractor  has  modified  the  report  to 
accommodate  technical  corrections  and  comments  from  the  University.   The  Department 
plans  to  work  with  Gallaudet  to  determine  what  changes  may  be  indicated  to  address  the 
study  recommendations. 

The  1 992  Amendments  to  the  EDA  require  the  Department  of  Education  and  Gallaudet  to 
establish  an  agreement  governing  the  operation  and  national  mission  activities  of  KDES  and 
MSSD.   Gallaudet  and  the  Department  have  exchanged  draft  documents  and  are  working 
toward  an  agreement.   We  anticipate  that  a  final  agreement  will  be  reached  by  the  spring  of 
1 994.   The  Amendments  also  restricted  foreign  student  enrollment  to  1 0  percent  of  the  total 
student  body  at  the  University  level.   Gallaudet  decreased  its  percentage  from  13.2  percent 
in  academic  year  1 992-93  to  11.5  percent  in  1 993-94.   The  Department  notes  that  the 
University  has  had  difficulty  in  meeting  the  requirement,  but  has  made  substantial  progress 
in  this  area.  Gallaudet  projects  that  it  will  be  able  to  bring  the  percentage  in  line  with  the 
10  percent  cap  in  1995. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Annual  tuition  and  fees: 
Base  tuition 
Room 
Board 
Fees 

Total  9,064  9,680  10,370 


$3,924 

$4,300 

$4,700' 

2,810 

2,950 

3,1  OO' 

2,060 

2,160 

2,300^ 

270 

270 

270^ 
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1993  1994  1995 


Foreign  student  surcharge 
Graduate  student  surcharge^ 
Additional  surcharge  for 
foreign  graduate  students 

Federal  appropriation  as  a 
percent  of  total  revenues^ 

Program  enrollment: 
Preparatory  program 
English  Language  Institute* 
Undergraduates 
Non-degree  credit  students 
Graduate  students 

Total 
Foreign  students 
Foreign  student  percentage 

Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf  (MSSD): 
High  school  303  271  285 

Postsecondary 

Enrichment  Program  JU.  _31  _45 

Total  344  302  330 

Kendall  Demonstration 
Elementary  School  (KDES)  192  182  200 


$1,962 
0 

$3,225 
0 

$4,230 
$470 

0 

0 

$423 

73% 

73% 

73% 

255 

201 

260 

27 

11 

0 

1,505 
79 

1,459 
102 

1,455 
100 

421 

439 

450 

2,287 

(301) 

13.2% 

2,212 

(265) 

12.0% 

2,265 
(225) 
9.9% 

Research: 

Sponsored  research: 

Proposals 

65 

65 

65 

Awards 

45 

45 

45 

Funding  ($000s) 

$1,064 

$1,300 

$1,300 

Appropriated  research 

budget  ($000s) 

$3,600 

$3,800 

$3,900 

Gallaudet  research 

publications 

80 

80 

80 

Number  of  persons  served  by 

Gallaudet  outreach  programs: 

University  programs 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Precollege  programs 

32,514 

27.000 

27.000 

Total 

82,514 

77,000 

77,000 

Precollege  outreach 

products  distributed 

99,556 

95,000 

95,000 
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1993 


1994 


1995 


Student  support  services 
contact  hours® 

Student/faculty  ratios: 
University  programs 
MSSD^ 
KDES^ 

Number  of  employees: 
Permanent  positions 
Temporary 
Grant  or  revenue  supported 


100,000 


8.9:1 
5.0:1 
4.4:1 


1,299 

64 

108 


100,000 


8.5:1 
4.7:1 
4.2:1 


1,299 

38 

109 


100,000 


8.8:1 
4.8:1 
4.4:1 


1,290 

20 

100 


The  three-year  tuition  plan  agreed  upon  by  Gallaudet  University,  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Department  of  Education  in  Septemljer  1988  expired  with  school  year  1991-92. 
For  school  years  1 992-93  and  t>eyond,  rates  specific  to  each  school  are  proposed  by  each  Institution 
according  to  Its  individual  needs,  with  a  cap  of  1 0  percent  imposed  by  the  Department.  The  level  for 
school  year  1994-95  was  approved  by  the  Gallaudet  University  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  October  1993 
meeting. 

^  The  initiation  of  the  graduate  student  surcharge  exceeds  the  10  percent  increase  cap  noted  in 
footnote  one.  This  exception  would  apply  onty  in  this  case  and  for  a  single  year.  The  graduate 
student  surcharge  would  Increase  at  the  same  rate  as  base  tuition  after  the  initial  year. 

^  The  revenue  base  used  for  this  calculation  includes  restricted  Income  from  all  sources, 
including  Federal  endowment  matching  grants,  research  grants,  and  indirect  payments  such  as 
Federal  student  financial  aid  and  vocational  rehabilitation  payments. 

*  The  EDA  Amendments  of  1992  limit  the  enrollment  of  foreign  students  to  approximately 
10  percent  of  total  enrollment.  Gallaudet  requested  permission  of  the  Department  to  exclude  English 
Language  Institute  (EU)  students  from  the  count  of  foreign  students  because  these  students  are 
special  students  who  are  not  enrolled  In  either  the  preparatory  program  or  regular  University 
programs  and  tuition  from  these  students  covers  their  direct  educational  costs.  The  Department 
notlTied  Gallaudet  that  it  could  exclude  EU  students  from  the  enrollment  figures  if  the  program 
t>ecomes  fully  self-supporting,  including  txjth  direct  and  Indirect  costs.  The  University  plans  to  make 
the  program  fully  self-supporting  t)y  fiscal  year  1995  cind  to  exclude  these  students  from  the 
enrollment  figures  for  academic  year  1994-95.   If  EU  students  later  apply  and  are  accepted  into  either 
the  preparatory  or  regular  university  programs,  they  would  be  Included  under  the  1 0  p>ercent  cap. 

^  The  method  used  to  collect  data  on  the  number  of  products  distributed  has  changed,  resulting 
in  a  larger  number  reported  as  distributed.  Gallaudet  is  placing  an  increased  emphasis  on  reporting 
outreach  activities  in  more  detail  and  has  established  procedures  to  more  accurately  assess  activities 
and  oather  data  on  a  more  regular  basis. 

This  numtier  is  substantialty  higher  than  that  reported  In  prior  years.  Gallaudet  credits  the 
development  of  an  improved  data  collection  system  and  the  addition  Into  the  calculation  of  hours 
spem  by  the  minority  student  affairs  office  and  resident  life  office  for  the  higher  number  for  student 
contact  hours. 
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^  The  student  ratios  (or  MSSD  and  KDES  in  this  display  represent  the  total  enrollment  divided  by 
budgeted  faculty  positions.  This  Is  the  same  method  used  for  calculating  the  ratio  for  university 
faculty  programs.  The  University  changed  its  method  for  calculating  these  numbers  in  1988. 
Previously,  tfie  ratios  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  average  class  size. 
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(Education  of  the  Deaf  Act,  Trtle  II,  section  207) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1 ,000,000  $1 ,000,000  +0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Endowment  Grant  program  was  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
incorporated  into  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1 986.   The  program  is  designed  to  assist 
in  meeting  future  needs  of  the  University  and  reduce  long-term  Federal  funding  requirements 
by  stimulating  private  contributions.  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1 992 
limited  Gallaudet's  access  to  the  endowment  fund  corpus  by  making  the  fund  permanent  in 
nature,  increased  its  access  to  interest  generated  by  the  fund,  and  increased  the  flexibility  of 
the  University  to  invest  and  expend  funds. 

No  portion  of  the  endowment  fund  corpus  may  be  withdrawn,  except  with  the  Secretary's 
approval  and  only  due  to  a  financial  emergency  or  life-threatening  situation.    During  the  1 0 
years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  funds  are  matched,  Gallaudet  University  may  retain 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  income  of  the  fund  for  expenses  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
University  such  as  personnel,  construction  and  renovation,  community  and  student  services, 
technical  assistance,  and  research.   The  other  50  percent  of  the  interest  returns  to  the 
corpus.   After  the  1 0  year  period  elapses,  the  University  may  access  the  entire  amount  of  the 
interest  associated  with  that  year's  match.  The  endowment  fund  corpus  and  income  must 
either  be  invested  in  the  Common  Fund,  a  fund  authorized  under  section  501  (f)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1 986  or  low-risk  investments  such  as  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  issuances  of  federally  insured  institutions.   The  Common  Fund  is  a  nonprofit 
membership  investment  management  corporation  organized  and  operated  by  and  for  its 
member  colleges,  universities,  and  independent  schools. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1 986,  as  amended,  provides  that  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  makes  payments  to  the  endowment  program  equal  to  sums 
contributed  to  the  fund  from  non-Federal  sources.   The  non-Federal  contribution  increases 
from  $1  for  each  Federal  dollar  received  to  $2  for  each  Federal  dollar  received  in  a  given 
fiscal  year  if  the  amount  raised  by  Gallaudet  from  non-Federal  sources  exceeds  $1 ,000,000 
and  the  Federal  funds  available  exceed  $1 ,000,000.   Matching  funds  may  not  include 
transfers  from  other  endowment,  restricted,  or  Federal  funds  received  by  the  University.  The 
University  must  also  report  annually  on  how  the  funds  are  invested,  what  gains  and  losses 
were  realized,  and  how  the  income  was  used. 

The  level  of  funding  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  appropriations.   Funds 
appropriated  for  this  program  are  available  until  expended. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $986,000 

1991  976,000 

1992 1,000,000 

1993 962,000 

1994 1,000,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $1 ,000,000  for  the  endowment  matching  program  for  Gallaudet 
University  for  1 995.   The  Department  projects  that  Gallaudet  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
$1 ,000,000  match  required  to  meet  the  1 994  appropriation  and  should  be  able  to  raise  a  full 
$1 ,000,000  in  1 995.   The  Department  strongly  supports  the  objectives  of  th3  Federal 
Endowment  Grant  program.   The  authority  for  this  program  was  proposed  by  the  Department 
and  incorporated  Into  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1 986.  The  program  provides  an 
Incentive  for  potential  contributors  to  donate  private  funds  to  Gallaudet  which  should  be 
continued.  The  endowment  program  helps  promote  the  financial  Independence  of  the 
University  and  gives  Gallaudet  a  permanent  and  increasing  source  of  funds  for  enrichment 
activities  and  special  projects. 
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(Education  of  the  DeaJ  Act,  Trtle  II,  section  103) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

$1,000,000 

0 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

-$1,000,0000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Board  of  Trustees  Is  authorized  to  make  such  rules,  policies,  regulations,  and  bylaws, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  good  government  of  Gallaudet  University  and  for  the  management  of  property  and 
funds  of  such  corporation,  including  the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  facilities.   The 
purpose  of  the  construction  activity  is  to  maintain  and  expand  Gallaudet  University  facilities 
as  necessary  to  support  instructional  and  other  programs  of  the  University.  The  term 
construction  includes  construction  and  initial  equipment  of  new  buildings  and  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  buildings  and  equipment,  including  architect's  sen/ices, 
but  excluding  off-site  improvements.  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  provides  that  all  financial 
transactions  and  accounts  of  the  University  in  connection  with  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds  for  construction  shall  be  settled  and  adjusted  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0 

1991  $2,440,000 

1992 2,500,000 

1993 2,455,000 

1994 1 ,000,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  is  not  requesting  funds  for  construction  for  Gallaudet  University  for  fiscal 
year  1 995.   The  University  requested  $2.5  million  to  cover  two  new  projects  related  to 
facilities  development.  The  first  project  is  related  to  the  $1 2  million  gift  Gallaudet  requested 
and  received  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation  to  construct  a  Center  for  Training  and 
Development.  The  University  chose  to  build  the  Center  on  the  site  of  the  West  Office 
Building,  which  housed  the  School  of  Management.   The  University  proposes  to  tear  down 
the  Hughes  Gymnasium  and  build  a  new  facility  for  the  School  of  Management  on  that  site. 
The  Hughes  Gym  houses  the  University  swimming  pool,  a  gymnasium,  two  classrooms,  and 
Physical  Education  Department  offices.    For  the  second  project,  the  University  would  expand 
the  Field  House  to  include  a  new  swimming  pool,  an  auxiliary  gymnasium,  and  replacement 
classrooms  and  offices.  The  Field  House  currently  houses  a  gymnasium  and  auxiliary  fitness 
facilities.  The  University  is  using  the  $1,000,000  provided  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  architectural 
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and  planning  studies  related  to  these  projects.   Gallaudet  estimates  that  the  projects  would 
take  approximately  three  years  and  cost  $1 5  million.   The  University  requested  Federal 
support  for  one  half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  with  funds  to  be  provided  over  a 
three-year  period.  The  University  would  commit  to  raising  the  other  half  of  the  funds. 

Gallaudet  has  also  requested  $1 ,000,000  for  architectural  and  engineering  studies  to  prepare 
a  multi-year  renovation  plan  for  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Kendall 
Demonstration  Elementary  School.   The  University  did  not  provide  specific  plans  for  this 
project,  but  estimates  that  a  repair  project  would  cost  approximately  $8,000,000.  As  these 
are  federally  supported  programs,  the  full  cost  of  these  projects  would  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  request  for  MSSD  and  KDES  Is  new,  but  the  remaining  projects  were  proposed  by  the 
University  for  fiscal  year  1 994.   The  Department  did  not  request  funds  for  the  projects  in 
fiscal  year  1 994  and  continues  to  have  the  same  concerns.   The  needs  specified  by 
Gallaudet  would  improve  facilities,  but  are  not  critical  to  the  operation  of  the  University  and 
do  not  constitute  emergency  situations.   The  same  applies  to  the  projects  being  considered 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   The  proposed  projects  described  above  would 
require  over  $15,500,000  in  Federal  funds.   Given  current  budget  constraints,  the  Department 
believes  that  substantial  commitments  should  not  be  made  for  nonessential  construction 
projects.   The  Department  believes  it  is  of  higher  priority  to  invest  the  limited  funds  available 
in  programs  that  have  a  more  direct  impact  on  expanding  opportunities  and  improving 
educational  outcomes  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  discussed  above,  the  Department  continues  to  be 
concerned  about  the  number  of  projects  the  University  plans  to  undertake  and  its  ability  to 
raise  matching  funds.    For  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  and  1993,  the  Department  requested  a 
total  of  $7,500,000  for  a  multi-year  construction  project  to  renovate  and  expand  the  Hall 
Memorial  Building  and  Congress  provided  $7,395,000.   This  was  an  important  project  and 
represented  a  substantial  Federal  investment  in  the  educational  facilities  of  the  University. 
However,  Gallaudet  is  still  raising  matching  funds  related  to  its  commitment  for  this  project. 
In  addition,  it  has  committed  itself  to  raising  $5  million  in  additional  funds  for  the  Center  for 
Training  and  Development.   The  projects  proposed  to  begin  in  fiscal  year  1 994  would 
increase  the  amount  to  be  raised  from  private  sector  sources  by  another  $7.5  million.   The 
University  has  greatly  increased  its  fundraising  capacity  over  the  past  few  years.    However, 
the  amount  of  funds  to  be  raised  is  daunting.   As  such,  the  Department  believes  that  the 
University  level  projects  should  not  be  funded  until  the  University  has  had  additional  time  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  its  existing  commitments  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  progress  in  its  deficit  reduction  efforts.  The  Department  also  believes  that  $1 ,000,000 
is  an  excessive  amount  for  architectural  and  planning  studies  related  to  the  MSSD/KDES 
project. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  othenwise  provided,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  ($1,481,183,000]   $1.447.414.000.  of  which  [$300,000 
for  the  national  assessment  of  vocational  education  shall  become  available  October  1 ,  1 993 
and  remain  available  until  expended;'  $2,946,000]  $3.000.000  for  tribally  controlled 
postsecondary  vocational  institutions  shall  become  available  on  October  1,  [1993]  1994  and 
remain  available  until  September  30,  [1 994]  1 995:^  and  the  remainder  shall  become  available 
on  July  1 ,  [1 994]  1995  and  shall  remain  available  through  September  30,  [1 995]  1 996:'^ 
Provided,  That  of  the  amounts  made  available  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  [$436,000]  $400.000  of  the  amount  available  for  Tech- 
Prep  shall  be  for  evaluation  of  the  program^  and  [$38,077,000]  $26,000.000  shall  be  for 
national  programs  under  title  IV,^  Including  [$9,662,000]  $8.000.000  for  research,®  of  which 
$6,000,000  shall  be  for  the  National  Center  for  Research  on  Vocational  Education;' 
[$23,455,000]  $1 3.000.000  for  demonstrations,  notwithstanding  section  41 1  (b)  [including 
$3,000,000  for  model  community  education  and  employment  centers];®  and  [$4,960,000] 
$5.000.000  for  data  systems:®  Provided  farther,  That  of  the  amounts  made  available  under 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  [$3,928,000]  $4.000.000  shall  be  for  national  programs  under 
section  383,'°  and  [$4,909,000]  $5.000.000  shall  be  for  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy 
under  section  384' \  (Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 


Note-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the 
Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  Lanquage  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


v.. [$300,000  for  the  national  assessment  of 
vocational  education  shall  become  available 
October  1 ,  1 993  and  remain  available  until 
expended;...] 


This  language  is  deleted  because  the 
National  Assessment  of  Vocational 
Education  will  produce  its  final  report  by 
July  1 994.    No  additional  funds  are  required 
for  that  effort. 


...$3.000.000  for  tribally  controlled 
postsecondary  vocational  institutions  shall 
become  available  on  October  1,  [1993] 
1994  and  remain  available  until 
September  30,  [1994]  1995;... 


This  language  clarifies  that  the  amount  for 
Tribally  Controlled  Postsecondary 
Vocational  Institutions  is  available  for 
obligation  on  a  "current-funded"  basis. 


...and  the  remainder  shall  become  available 
for  obligation  on  July  1,  [1994]  1995  and 
shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  [1 995]  1996:... 


This  language  provides  that  all  funds 
appropriated  in  this  account,  except  for 
Tribally  Controlled  Postsecondary 
Vocational  Institutions,  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  a  'lonward- 
funded"  basis. 


^...$400.000  of  the  amount  available  for 
Tech-Prep  shall  be  for  evaluation  of  the 
program... 


This  language  enables  the  Secretary  to  set 
aside  program  funds  to  conduct  the 
congressionally  required  evaluation  of  the 
Tech-Prep  Education  program. 


^.. $26.000.000  shall  be  for  national 
programs  under  title  IV,... 


This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  the  National  Programs  authorized  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Perkins  Act,  overriding  the 
requirement  that  2.5  percent  of  the 
combined  amount  appropriated  for  Trtles  I 
(other  than  Section  112),  II,  and  IV  (other 
than  Part  E)  be  set  aside  for  those 
programs. 


^...including  [$9,662,000]  $8.000.000  for 
research,... 


This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  Research,  overriding  the  statutory 
requirement  that  30  percent  of  the  funds 
provided  for  Title  IV  National  Programs  be 
used  for  Research. 
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VOCAT10h4AL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  -  Continued 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

''...  of  which  $6,000,000  shall  be  for  the 
National  Center  for  Research  on  Vocational 
Education;... 

Within  the  Research  activity,  this  language 
earmarks  $6,000,000  for  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education  (NCRVE),  overriding  the  statutory 
provision  that  90  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  Title  IV,  Part  A  Research 
activities  support  NCRVE. 

^...[$23,455,000]:  $13,000,000  for 
demonstrations,  notwithstanding  section 
41 1  (b)  [including  $3,000,000  for  model 
community  education  and  employment 
centers];... 

This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  Demonstrations,  overriding  statutory 
language  requiring  that  30  percent  of 
National  Programs  funds  be  used  for 
Demonstrations,  and  overrides  a 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  give  priority 
to  carrying  out  two  specific  types  of 
demonstration  projects.   The  language 
concerning  community  education 
employment  centers  (CEECs)  is  deleted 
because  a  specific  earmark  is  unnecessary; 
the  Department  will  provide  the  funding 
necessary  to  continue  CEECs  projects. 

®...and  [$4,960,000]  $5,000,000  for  data 
systems:... 

This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  data  collection  activities,  overriding  a 
statutory  requirement  that  40  percent  of 
National  Programs  funds  be  used  for  data 
collection. 

^°... [$3,928,000]  $4,000,000  shall  be  for 
national  programs  under  section  383,... 

This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  National  Programs  authorized  under 
Part  D,  Section  383  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  overriding  the  statutory  cap  of 
$3,000,000. 

"...and  [$4,909,000]  $5,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  under 
section  384. 

This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy 
authorized  under  Part  D,  Section  384  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  overriding  the  statutory 
cap  of  $3,000,000  for  Part  D  programs. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  mandated 
reduction 

Subtotal,  current 
authority 

Permanent  authority: 
Appropriation 

Subtotal,  budget 
authority 

Recovery  of  prior  year 
obligations 

Unobligated  balance,  start 
of  year 

Unobligated  balance,  end 
of  year 

Unobligated  balance 
expiring 

Total  obligations 


$1,486,431,000          $1,481,183,000          $1,447,414,000 
-12.188.000  0  0 

1,474,243,000  1,481,183,000  1,447,414,000 


7.148.000 


184,279,000 


-89,262,000 


-1 .335.000 


7.148.000 


89,262,000 


7.148.000 


1 ,481 ,391 ,000  1 ,488,331 ,000  1 ,454,562,000 


195,000 


1,575,268,000  1,577,593,000  1,454,562,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Full-time  permanent 

$596,000 

$621 ,000 

$642,000 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

67,000 

75,000 

85,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

42.000 

65,000 

67,000 

Transportation  of  things 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Rent 

234,000 

270,000 

278,000 

Communications,  utilities,  and 

miscellaneous  charges 

35,000 

32,000 

33,000 

Printing  and  reproduction 

29,000 

30,000 

31 ,000 

Consulting  services 

1,764,000 

1 ,782,000 

1 ,834,000 

Other  contractual  services: 

Field  readers 

151,000 

712,000 

358,000 

Other  services 

8,468,000 

7.932.000 

8.51 1 .000 

Subtotal,  Other 

8,619,000 

8,644,000 

8,869,000 

Supplies  and  materials 

15,000 

32,000 

33,000 

Equipment 

69,000   , 

25,000 

26,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions 

1 .563.796.000 

1.566.015.000 

1.442.662.000 

Total 

1,575,268,000 

1 ,577,593,000 

1,454,562,000 

Note-The  total  for  each  year  includes  $7,148,000  in  obligations  from  the  permanent 
(Smith-Hughes)  appropriation. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes 


1994  $1,481.183,0CX)  ' 

1995. '.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 1.447.414.000  ' 

Net  change   -33,769,000 

^Excludes  $7,148,000  permanent  (Smith-Hughes)  appropriation. 


1 994  base 


Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  In  funding  for  Basic  State 
Grants  to  provide  the  authorized  level 
of  funding  within  the  overall  request  for 
Titles  II  and  IV 

Increase  in  funding  for  Tech-Prep 
Education  to  allow  States  to  fund  additional 
planning  and  demonstration  grants 

Increase  in  funding  for  Tribally 
Controlled  Postsecondary  Vocational 
Institutions  to  provide  additional 
funding  to  the  two  program  grantees 

Increase  in  funding  for  State 
Councils  to  enhance  the  Councils'  efforts 
in  developing  and  evaluating 
vocational  education  plans  and  policies 

Increase  in  funding  for  Vocational 
Education  Data  Systems  to  improve 
national  vocational  education  data 
reporting  efforts 

Increase  in  funding  for  Adult 
Education  State  programs  to  enable 
States  to  expand  and  improve  adult 
education  and  Irteracy  programs 


$955,566,000 


104,123,000 


2,946,000 


8,928,000 


4,960,000 


254,624,000 


-(-$205,000 


-H  0,000,000 


+54,000 


-1-72,000 


-h40,000 


+12.376,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes 


1994  base  Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  in  funding  for  Adult 
Education  Evaluation  and  Technical 
Assistance  for  additional  research 
and  evaluation  activities 

Increase  in  funding  for  the  National 
Institute  for  Literacy  to  enhance 
support  for  Institute  activities 

Increase  in  funding  for  Workplace 
Literacy  Partnerships  to  serve 
approximately  7,000  additional  workers 

Subtotal,  increases 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Reduction  in  funding  for  the  Territorial 
set-aside  to  provide  the  authorized  level 
of  funding  within  the  overall  request 
for  Titles  II  and  IV 

Reduction  in  funding  for  the  Indian  and 
Hawaiian  natives  set-aside  to  provide  the 
authorized  level  of  funding  within  the  overall 
request  for  Titles  II  and  IV 

Elimination  of  funding  for  Community- 
Based  Organizations  because  programs 
operated  by  community-based  organizations 
(CBOs)  can  be  carried  out  under  Vocational 
Education  Basic  State  Grants.    In  addition, 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  initiative 
will  include  CBOs  as  an  eligible  entity  in 
partnership  agreements 

Elimination  of  funding  for  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education  because  all 
States  currently  have  active,  well- 
established  consumer  and  homemaking 
programs  that  will  continue  without 
direct  Federal  support 


$3,928,000 


4,909,000 


+$72,000 


-1-91 ,000 


18,906,000  -t-5.094.000 

-1-28,004,000 


2,022,000 


15,162,000 


-24,000 


-181,000 


11,785,000 


-1 1 ,785,000 


34,720,000 


-34,720,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes 


1 994  base  Change  from  base 


Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  funding  for  Vocational 
Education  Research  reflecting  completion 
of  the  National  Assessment  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  availability  of 
discretionary  research  funds  under  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act 

Decrease  in  funding  for  Vocational 
Education  Demonstrations  to  support 
continuation  costs  of  current  projects 

Elimination  of  funding  for  Bilingual 
Vocational  Training  because  services 
provided  through  this  program  duplicate 
those  provided  through  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  Basic  State  Grants 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


$9,662,000 


23,455,000 


2,946,000 


-$1 ,662,000 


-10,455,000 


-2.946.000 
-61,773,000 
-33,769,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1 986  Sequester 

1986  Rescission 

$831,314,000 
-210,337,000 

$933,277,000 

$946,314,000 

$940,7 //,000 
-40,612,000 

1987 

1987  Rescission 

504,974,000 
-432,319,000 

1,020,119,000 

943,163,000 

980,800,000 

1988 

130,000,000 

1 ,029,600,000 

1 ,072,450,000 

1 ,005,557,000 

1989 

1.031,095,000 

1,091,966,000 

1,084,130,000 

1 ,073,466,000 

1990 

1 990  Sequester 

1,114,904,000 

1,151,035,000 

1,126,239,000 

1,138,040,000 
-15,570,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

1,169,389,000 

245,000,000  ^ 

1 ,244,879,000 

1 ,245,536,000 
-16,192 

1992 

1,264,519,000 

1 ,651 ,500,000 

1 ,403,333,000 

1 ,435,460,000 

1993 

1 ,447,260,000 

1,509,016,000 

1 ,492,836,000 

1 ,474,243,000 

1994 

1,447,566,000 

1 ,474,243,000 

1,483,433,000 

1,481,183,000 

1995 

1,447,414,000 

^The  House  deferred  action  on  vocational  education  pending  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 

NOTE.-Excludes  permanent  appropriation  of  $7,148,CXK)  for  all  years.   Excludes  sequester  amount  of 
$307,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $100,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  associated  with  the  permanent 
appropriation. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 

Vocational  Education  Model  Community  Education  Employmerrt  Centers 

Senate:  The  Committee  believes  that  there  is  a  need  to  test  and  evaluate  these  model 

educational  centers  designed  to  assist  low-income  students  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  in  overcoming  barriers  to  education  and  securing  employment.   The 
Committee  directs  the  Department  of  Education  to  fund  no  more  than  four 
model  centers  nationwide  and  expects  the  Department  to  divide  the  funds 
evenly. ..In  addition,  the  recommendation  includes  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  a 
two-site  demonstration  of  community  education  and  employment  centers.  The 
Committee  reiterates  its  directive  that  each  of  these  two  demonstration  sites  be 
in  multicounty  rural  areas  where  at  least  one  of  the  area  educational  agencies  is 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  1 006  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1 965;  and  where  at  least  one  county  has  been  designated  a 
labor  surplus  area. 

The  Committee  notes  that  last  year's  conference  report  specified  $3,000,000  for 
community  education  and  employment  centers,  yet  the  Education  Department 
has  only  set  aside  $1 ,000,000  for  this  program;  therefore,  a  bill  language 
earmark  is  included. 

Conference:  The  conference  agreement  modifies  language  inserted  by  the  Senate  to  require 
that  $3,000,000  of  funds  for  vocational  education  be  earmarked  to  demonstrate 
the  model  community  education  and  employment  centers  (CEECs)  concept. 

Response:      The  notice  of  final  priority  for  the  CEECs  grant  competition,  using  FY  1 993 

funds,  includes  an  invitational  priority  for  the  establishment  of  two  demonstration 
sites  in  multi-county  areas  where  at  least  one  area  educational  agency  is 
eligible  under  section  1 006  and  where  at  least  one  county  has  been  designated 
a  labor  surplus  area.   The  Department  intends  to  provide  the  $3  million 
earmarked  in  FY  1 994  to  the  FY  1 993  CEECs  grantees  for  continuation  costs. 

Vocational  Education  Manufacturing  Technologies 

House:  The  Committee  includes  $1 ,500,000  to  complete  the  manufacturing  technologies 

demonstration  program  begun  in  1 992.  The  Committee  also  remains  supportive 
of  advanced  technology  activities  which  were  begun  in  1 993. 

Senate:  The  Committee  recommendation  includes  $2,000,000  to  complete  the 

manufacturing  technologies  demonstration  program  begun  in  1 992. 

Response:      With  FY  1 993  funds  of  approximately  $1 .5  million,  the  Department  will  award  a 
contract  in  the  area  of  manufacturing  technologies  during  FY  1 994.   With 
FY  1 994  funding,  the  Department  will  provide  an  additional  $1  million  to  the 
contractor  that  receives  the  award  during  FY  1994  and,  during  FY  1995,  will 
support  a  new  $1  million  manufacturing  technologies  project. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 

Vocational  Education  Demonstrations  -  Building  Trades 

Senate:  The  Committee  expects  $3,160,000  to  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 

support  for  cooperative  demonstration  program  building  trades  projects  initiated 
in  fiscal  year  1 991 . 

Response:      The  1 991  grants  have  terminated,  and  there  is  no  legal  way  to  provide  the 
FY  1991  grantees  with  additional,  noncompetitive  funding. 

Vocational  Education  Demonstrations  -  Career  Academies 

Senate:  The  Committee  has  included  $2,000,000  for  career  academies  demonstration 

projects,  an  increase  of  $1 ,045,000  over  the  request  and  fiscal  1 993  level. 
Projects  at  potential  sites,  such  as  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Ottumwa,  lA,  may 
result  in  cost  efficiencies  and  help  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  military 
drawdovm.  The  increase  is  for  a  new  demonstration  involving  the  establishment 
of  a  military-type  boarding  school,  staffed  by  retired  military  personnel,  that  in 
conjunction  with  local  educational  institutions  would  offer  personal  development, 
education,  and  job  training  opportunities  for  high  school  dropouts  and 
academically  deficient  high  school  graduates. 

Response:       With  FY  1994  funding,  the  Department  will  provide  $955,000  to  continue  funding 
for  career  academies  begun  with  FY  1 992  funds.   Currently,  the  Department's 
FY  1 994  vocational  education  demonstrations  spending  plan  does  not  include 
the  additional  $1  million  provided  by  the  Senate  for  a  military-style  boarding 
school.   The  Department  has  initiated  conversations  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  determine  whether  that  agency  has  funding  that  could  be  used  to 
establish  additional  career  academies. 

Vocational  Education  Demonstrations  -  Native  Hawaiian  Initiative 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  that  a  career  shadowing  program  be  implemented,  under 

which  high-risk  native  Hawaiian  youth  will  be  provided  real-life  mentoring 
experiences.   The  Committee  expects  the  Department  to  be  responsive  to  this 
and  last  year's  directive  and  to  work  closely  with  the  grantee  to  implement  this 
new  program.   The  Committee  recommends  $500,000  to  continue  this  program 
and  expects  regular  implementation  reports  from  the  Department  on  a  timely 
basis. 

Response:      The  Department's  work  statement  for  the  FY  1993  vocational  education  native 
Hawaiian  project  will  provide  for  a  second  year  of  funding  and  will  focus  the 
project  on  "career  shadowing."  The  Department  will  provide  the  Committees 
with  implementation  reports  after  the  contract  is  awarded. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1994  Appropriations  Reports  ~  Continued 

Vocational  Education  Demonstrations  -  Dislocated  Workers 

Senate:  Because  changes  in  Federal  environmental  and  defense  policy  will  result  in 

thousands  of  dislocated  workers  in  the  Northwest  and  Appalachian  regions  in 
this  country,  the  Committee  expects  that  aggressive  steps  will  be  taken  to 
address  this  issue,  including  the  development  of  specialized  training  programs, 
support  for  innovative  demonstration  projects,  collaborative  efforts  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  technical  assistance. 

Response:      The  Department,  when  developing  the  vocational  education  demonstration 

priorities  for  FY  1994  funding,  will  give  consideration  to  the  concerns  raised  by 
the  Committee  pertaining  to  dislocated  workers.  The  Department  will  continue 
to  consult  with  the  Department  of  Labor  on  joint  efforts  to  address  these 
workers'  needs. 

Update  -  Significant  Items  in  FY  1 992  Appropriations  Reports 

Adult  Education  National  Programs  -  National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Learning  Disabilities 

Conference:    The  1992  Conferees  directed  the  Department  to  devote  $500,000  of  the  funds 
provided  for  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  to  a  national  center  for  the  study 
of  learning  disabilities.   The  goal  of  this  center  should  be  to  develop  a  battery 
of  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  learning  disabilities  in  adults  and  intervention 
strategies  to  address  these  disabilities. 

Response:  On  September  30,  1 993,  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  funded  the  Academy 
for  Educational  Development  (AED)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  establish  a  National 
Adult  Literacy  and  Learning  Disabilities  Center. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request 


1994 

1995 

Change 

Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants: 
Basic  State  grants 
Territorial  set-aside 
Indian  and  Hawaiian  natives 
set-aside 

$955,566,000 
2,022,000 

15.162.000 

$955,771,000 
1 ,998,000 

14.981.000 

+$205,000 
-24,000 

-181,000 

Subtotal 

972,750,000 

972,750,000 

0 

Community-based  organizations               1 1 ,785,000 
Consumer  and  homemaking  education    34,720,000 
Tech-prep  education                               104,123,000 
Tribally  controlled  post-secondary 

vocational  institutions                               2,946,000 
State  councils                                             8,928,000 

0 

0 

114,123,000 

3,000,000 
9,000,000 

-1 1 ,785,000 

-34,720,000 

+10,000,000 

+54,000 
+72,000 

National  programs: 
Research 
Demonstrations 
Data  systems 

9,662,000 

23,455,000 

4.960.000 

8,000,000 

13,000,000 

5.000.000 

-1 ,662,000 

-10,455,000 

+40.000 

Subtotal 

38,077,000 

26,000,000 

-12,077.000 

Bilingual  vocational  training 

2,946.000 

0 

-2.946.000 

Subtotal 

1,176,275,000 

1,124,873,000 

-51 ,402,000 

Adult  education: 
State  programs 

254,624,000 

267,000,000 

+  12,376,000 

National  programs: 
Evaluation  and  technical  assistance 
National  Institute  for  Literacy 

3,928,000 
4.909.000 

4,000,000 
5.000.000 

+72,000 
+91.000 

Subtotal 

8,837,000 

9,000,000 

+163,000 

State  literacy  resource  centers 
Workplace  literacy  partnerships 
Literacy  training  for  homeless  adults 
Literacy  programs  for  prisoners 

7.857,000 

18,906,000 

9,584,000 

5.100.00 

7,857,000 

24,000,000 

9,584,000 

5.100.000 

■  0 

+5,094,000 
0 
0 

Subtotal 

304.908.000 

322.541.000 

+17.633.000 

Total 

1.481,183.000^ 

1,447,414,000^ 

-43,769,000 

^  Excludes  a  permanent  (Smith-Hughes)  appropriation  of  $7,148,000. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

Vocational  and  adult  education  programs  contribute  to  attainment  of  National  Education 
Goal  5:   ensuring  that,  by  the  year  2000,  every  adult  American  is  literate  and  possesses  the 
skills  necessary  to  compete  in  the  world  economy  and  lead  a  productive  life.  The 
Department's  1 995  request  for  vocational  and  adult  education  will  support  State  and  local 
efforts  to  establish  and  operate  adult  education  programs  that  provide  American  business  with 
the  technologically  skilled  and  adaptable  workers  needed  to  compete  in  a  global  economy. 

In  the  past,  Americans  who  had  limited  vocational,  language,  or  computational  skills  could 
strive  for  and  attain  entry-level  positions  in  semi-skilled,  high-wage  manufacturing  occupations. 
Today  these  kinds  of  jobs  are  increasingly  being  phased  out;  getting  jobs  with  high-wage 
potential  now  requires  higher  entry-level  skills.    Unfortunately,  estimates  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  indicate  that  three-fourths  of  the  individuals  entering  the  American  workforce  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  will  have  limited  verbal  and  computational  skills,  while  most  new  jobs 
during  that  period  will  require  increasingly  complex  skills  to  meet  the  technological  demands 
of  the  workplace.   The  Administration's  request  of  over  $1 .4  billion  for  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs,  accompanied  by  an  additional  request  of  $300  million  for  the  proposed 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  being  jointly  administered  by  the  Departments  of 
Education  and  Labor,  reflects  a  commitment  to  close  this  growing  "skills  gap." 

Vocational  Education 

With  the  American  economy  in  transition,  increasing  global  challenges  to  our  economic 
competitiveness,  and  more  jobs  requiring  a  high  level  of  technical  expertise,  our  employment 
and  training  systems  must  produce  greater  numbers  of  skilled  and  adaptable  workers  than  in 
the  past.  The  fiscal  year  1995  request  of  over  $1.1  billion  for  vocational  education  addresses 
the  need  to  create  a  more  skilled  and  productive  workforce. 

The  request  includes  a  $10  million  Increase  for  Tech-Prep  Education,  because  of  the 
program's  potential  for  contributing  to  new  school-to-work  systems  created  by  States  and 
localities.   Smaller  increases  are  also  included  for  other  activities.    Consistent  with  National 
Performance  Review  recommendations  to  terminate  Federal  programs  that  are  no  longer 
needed,  the  request  includes  no  funding  for  Community-Based  Organizations,  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education,  and  Bilingual  Vocational  Training.    Funding  for  Research  and 
Demonstrations  would  also  be  reduced  because  similar  discretionary  resources  will  be 
available  through  the  School-to-Work  initiative. 

Adult  Education 

Combatting  illiteracy  is  the  other  major  element  in  meeting  the  national  literacy  and  skills  goal. 
The  recent  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  provides  the  most  detailed  look  ever  at  the 
condition  of  literacy  in  the  Nation.   Results  show  that  roughly  half  of  the  U.S.  adult  population 
can  perform  only  simple  reading  and  writing  tasks  -  like  totaling  numbers  on  a 
bank  deposit  slip  -  and  are  unable  to  complete  tasks  involving  more  than  two  steps  or  to 
glean  facts  from  complex  texts. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

To  meet  increasing  demands  for  literacy  services,  the  Administration  requests  over 
$322.5  million,  an  increase  of  nearly  $18  million  over  the  1994  level.  The  increase  would  be 
applied  mainly  to  Basic  State  Grants  and  Workplace  Literacy  Partnerships  programs,  with 
other  Adult  Education  programs  receiving  slight  Increases  or  amounts  equal  to  the  1 994 
appropriation. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:   Basic  State  grants  and  Temtorial  set-aside 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Tttle  I,  Section  101 A  and  Title  II) 

1 995  Authorization:    Indefinite' 
Budget  Authority: 


Basic  State  grants 
Territorial  set-aside 

Total 

^The  authorizing  statute  provides  that,  of  the  combined  amounts  appropriated  for  Titles  I  (other 
than  Section  112),  II,  and  IV  (other  than  Part  E),  95.8  percent  is  authorized  for  Basic  State  Grants  and 
0.2  percent  authorized  for  the  Territories. 

^Excludes  $6,862,000  available  for  Basic  Grants  and  the  Territories  from  the  permanent  (Smith- 


1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$955,566,000 
2,022,000 

$955,771 ,000 
1,998,000 

+$205,000 
-24,000 

957,588,000^ 

957,769,000^ 

-HI  81 ,000 

Hughes)  appropriation. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


Basic  State  Grants  assist  States  and  Outlying  Areas  to  expand  and  improve  their  programs  of 
vocational  education  and  provide  equal  access  in  vocational  education  to  special  needs 
populations.   States  use  these  funds  to  support  a  variety  of  vocational  education  programs 
developed  in  accordance  with  a  State  plan.  The  populations  assisted  by  Basic  Grants  range 
from  secondary  students  in  pre-vocational  courses  through  adults  who  need  retraining  to 
adapt  to  changing  technological  and  labor  market  conditions. 

For  States  receiving  Basic  Grants,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act: 

0    Provides  that  funds  to  local  school  districts  for  secondary-level  programs  must  be 
allocated  according  to  an  intra-state  formula  based  on:    (1)  Chapter  1  (Title  I, 
ESEA)  Basic  Grant  allocations,  (2)  enrollment  of  individuals  with  disabilities,  and 
(3)  enrollment  in  vocational  education  programs.   Funds  distributed  by  the  States 
to  postsecondary  institutions  are  allocated  based  on  the  number  of  Pell  grant  and 
BIA  assistance  recipients  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs. 

0    Requires  that  all  members  of  special  populations  be  given  equal  access  to  and 
allowed  full  participation  in  vocational  education. 

o    Requires  States  to  develop  and  implement  a  system  of  performance  standards 
and  measures  for  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  education  programs 
and  to  assess  program  quality  based  on  these  standards.   States  are  also 
required  to  take  action  to  improve  local  programs  that  continue  to  be  ineffective 
after  2  years. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:    Basic  State  grants  and  Territorial  set-aside 


The  Perkins  Act  allocates  funds  to  tiie  States,  Including  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  a  formula  that  makes  use  of  State  per  capita  Income  and 
State  population  In  three  age  cohorts  (15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65). 

Under  the  statute,  the  Pacific  Territories  receive  0.2  percent  of  the  total  appropriated  for 
vocational  education  Basic  Grants  and  National  Programs  to  operate  the  same  kinds  of 
vocational  education  programs  as  the  States.   Within  that  set-aside,  Guam  receives  $500,000 
and  the  other  Territories  (American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  Paiau)  each  receive 
$190,000.   The  Pacific  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (PREL)  receives  the  remaining  funds 
generated  under  this  set-aside  to  make  grants  for  vocational  education  and  training  In  the 
Pacific  Territories,  Including  former  Territories  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and  the 
Marshall  Islands. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

State  Grants        Territorial  set-aside 

1990 $837,628,000  0  ^ 

1991    841,512,000  $1,762,000 

1992 933,323,000  1 ,962,000 

1993 955,676,000  2,009,000 

1994 955,566,000  2,022,000 

Prior  to  1991  there  was  no  specific  set-aside  for  the  Territories. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Basic  State  Grants 

The  Administration  Is  requesting  a  $205,000  increase  for  Basic  State  Grants.   The  increase 
provides  the  authorized  level  of  funding  for  Basic  State  Grants  within  the  total  request  for 
Titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Perkins  Act. 

The  request  for  Basic  State  Grants  will  support  State  and  local  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
current  system  of  skills  training  and  improve  the  vocational  education  delivery  system.    In 
addition,  the  activities  supported  through  Basic  State  Grants  will  support  State  activities,  such 
as  those  under  the  proposed  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program,  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  system  for  building  the  skills  necessary  for  workers  to  prosper  in  an  economy 
driven  by  flexible,  knowledge-intensive  industries  and  services. 

Territorial  Set-Aside 

For  the  Territorial  set-aside,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $1 ,998,000,  a  $24,000  decrease 
from  the  1 994  appropriation  level.  This  is  the  full  amount  allocated  for  the  set-aside  by  statute 
within  the  total  request  for  Titles  II  and  IV. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:    Basic  State  grants  and  Territorial  set-aside 


IMPACT  data' 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  State  grants                                                 53                      53  53 

Average  State  grant                                          $18,032,000        $18,030,000  $18,033,000 

Territories  allocation                                             1 ,070,000            1 ,070,000  1 ,070,000 

PREL                                                                               939,000                952,000  928!oOO 

Figures  do  not  include  impact  of  permanent  (Smith-Hughes)  appropriation. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vcx::ationaJ  education:    Basic  grants:    Indian  and  Hawaiian  natives  set-aside 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Art,  Title  1,  Sertion  103) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$15,162,000^  $14,981,000^  -$181,000 

'under  the  Perkins  Art,  1.5  percent  of  the  combined  appropriations  for  Titles  I  (other  than 
Sertion  112),  II,  and  IV  (other  than  part  E)  is  set  aside  for  Indian  and  Hawaiian  natives  programs.   Of 
this  amount,  0.25  percent  is  to  be  used  to  serve  Hawaiian  natives  and  1 .25  percent  funds  the  Indian 
program. 

^Excludes  $1 07,000  available  for  Indian  and  Hawaiian  natives  programs  from  the  permanent 
(Smith-Hughes)  appropriation. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Indian  program  awards  competitive  grants  to  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  or  tribal 
organizations  for  services  that  are  in  addition  to  services  Indians  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
other  provisions  of  the  Perkins  Act.   The  authorizing  statute  requires  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  match  these  expenditures,  but  this  provision  has  been  overridden  every  year  in  the 
appropriations  act  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  Hawaiian  natives  program,  grants  are  awarded  competitively  to  organizations 
primarily  serving  and  representing  Hawaiian  natives.    Recipient  organizations  must  be 
recognized  by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii.   Since  the  Governor  has  recognized  only  one 
organization  -  Alu  Like,  Inc.  in  Honolulu  -  only  one  grant  has  been  awarded  in  each  year  of 
the  program. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $13,106,000 

1991  13,218,000 

1992  14,711,000 

1993  15,065,000 

1994  15,162,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Administration  requests  $14,981,000,  a  $181,000  decrease,  for  the  Indian  and 
Hawaiian  Natives  set-aside.   This  is  the  full  amount  authorized  for  these  programs  by  statute 
within  the  total  request  for  Titles  II  and  IV. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   Indian  and  Hawaiian  natives  set-aside 


IMPACT  data' 


1993  1994  1995 


Indian  program                                                  $12,554,000          $12,563,000  $12,412,000 

Number  of  awards                                                       42                         42  42 

Average  award                                                  $299,000              $299,000  $296,000 

Hawaiian  Natives  program                                $2,51 1 ,000           $2,527,000  $2,497,000 

Number  of  grants                                                          1                           1  1 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards                                                              0^               $72,000  $72,000 

^Figures  do  not  Include  impact  of  the  permanent  (Smith-Hughes)  appropriation. 
Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:    Community-based  organizations 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Title  III,  Part  A) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1 1 ,785,000  0  -$1 1 ,785,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Community-Based  Organization  program  provides  States  with  financial  assistance  to 
operate  programs  that  provide  special  vocational  education  services  to  disadvantaged  youth. 
Projects  must  involve  the  collaboration  of  public  agencies,  community-based  organizations, 
and  businesses.   Funds  are  used  in  accordance  w^ith  the  State  plan  and  may  provide  various 
vocational  education  services  and  activities  including:    prevocatlonal  educational  preparation 
and  basic  skills  development  conducted  in  cooperation  with  business  concerns;  special 
prevocatlonal  preparation  targeted  to  specific  types  of  youths;  and  assessment  of  students' 
needs  in  relation  to  vocational  education  and  job  opportunities. 

Funds  are  distributed  to  States  and  Outlying  Areas  under  a  similar  formula  as  that  used  for 
Basic  State  Grants. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September 
30,  1 996.   School  districts  would  use  the  funds  for  the  1 995-96  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $10,850,000 

1991  11,711,000 

1992  12,000,000 

1993  11,785,000 

1994  11.785,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  no  funding  for  this  activity.    Programs  operated  jointly  writh 
community-based  organizations  (CBOs)  can  be  carried  out  under  the  Basic  State  Grants 
programs  in  States  and  communities  that  have  a  need  for  these  programs.   Also,  the 
proposed  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  will  include  CBOs  as  an  eligible  entity  in 
partnership  agreements.    One  purpose  of  the  initiative  will  be  to  motivate  youth  and  dropouts 
to  stay  in  or  return  to  school  and  strive  to  succeed  by  providing  enriched  learning 
experiences  and  assistance  in  obtaining  good  jobs;  thus  the  needs  of  the  population  served 
by  the  Community-Based  Organizations  program  will  be  addressed.   In  addition,  in  an  effort  to 
streamline  government,  the  National  Performance  Review  recommended  elimination  of 
programs  that  are  duplicative  of  other  programs. 
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VOCATI0^4AL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   Community-based  orgeinlzations 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  grants  53  53  0 

Average  State  grant  $222,000  $222,000  0 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:    Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Title  III,  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$34,720,000  0  -$34,720,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  program  provides  grants  to  the  States  to 
supplement  State  and  local  efforts  to  prepare  youths  and  adults  for  the  occupation  of 
homemaker. 

Grants  are  allocated  to  States  and  Outlying  Areas  under  the  same  formula  used  for  Basic 
State  Grants.   These  funds  can  be  used  for  instruction  In  food  and  nutrition,  consumer 
education,  family  living  and  parenthood  education,  child  development  and  guidance,  housing, 
home  management  (including  resource  management),  family  and  individual  health,  and 
clothing  and  textiles.   States  may  also  use  funds  to  serve  special-needs  populations,  to 
eliminate  sex  bias  and  stereotyping,  and  to  provide  ancillary  services  (including  outreach)  to 
ensure  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  consumer  and  homemaking  programs. 

One-third  of  each  State's  allotment  must  be  used  in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas 
with  high  rates  of  unemployment.    Up  to  6  percent  may  be  used  for  State  administration. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September 
30,  1 996.    School  districts  would  use  the  funds  for  the  1 995-96  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $34,176,000 

1991 33,351,000 

1992  35,000,000 

1993  34,720.000 

1994  34,720,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  no  funding  for  this  activity.   All  States  currently  have  active,  well- 
established  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  that  will  continue  without  direct  Federal 
support.   For  every  Federal  dollar  spent  for  this  program,  States  spend  $20  in  State  and  local 
resources.   States  and  localities  can,  if  they  choose,  use  funds  from  their  Basic  State 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


Grants  to  support  consumer  and  homemaking  education.   In  addition,  in  an  effort  to 
streamline  government,  the  National  Performance  Review  recommended  elimination  of 
programs  that  are  more  appropriately  funded  through  non-Federal  sources. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  grants  53  53  0 

Average  State  grant  $655,000  $655,000  0 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:   Tech-prep  education 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  Title  III,  Part  E) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$104,123,000  $114,123,000  +$10,000,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Tech-Prep  Education  program  supports  planning  and  demonstration  grants  to  consortia 
of  local  educational  agencies  and  postsecondary  institutions  to  develop  and  operate  model 
4-year  programs.  These  programs  begin  in  high  school  and  provide  students  with  the 
mathematical,  science,  communications,  and  technological  skills  needed  to  earn  a  2-year 
associate  degree  or  2-year  certificate  in  a  given  occupational  field.   The  purpose  of  Tech-prep 
Is  to  develop  a  structural  link  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions  that  will 
integrate  academic  and  vocational  education  and  better  prepare  students  to  make  the 
transition  from  school  to  work. 

When  the  appropriation  is  $50  million  or  less,  the  Department  awards  grants  directly  to  eligible 
recipients  on  a  competitive  basis.   When  the  appropriation  exceeds  $50  million,  a  condition 
that  has  applied  since  the  initiation  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1 991 ,  the  Department 
distributes  funds  to  States  according  to  the  Basic  Grant  formula.   States  then  administer  the 
program  and  make  sub-grants  on  either  a  discretionary  or  formula  basis. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonvard-funded  basis.   The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September 
30,  1 996.   School  districts  would  use  the  funds  for  the  1 995-96  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  are  as  follows: 

1990   ^^ 

1991    $63,433,000 

1992    90,000,000 

1993    104,123,000 

1994    104,123,000 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1991. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $114,123,000,  a  $10  million  increase,  for  the  Tech-Prep 
program. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:  Tech-prep  education 

Tech-prep  programs  provide  intensive  instruction  to  students  preparing  to  enter  technical 
occupations  that  require  some  postsecondary  training.    Because  the  approaches  used  in 
successful  Tech-prep  programs  are  notable  for  their  integration  of  academic  education 
(particularly  in  mathematics  and  science)  with  vocational  education,  the  program  has  great 
potential  for  addressing  the  national  concern  about  the  lack  of  strong  technical  and  basic 
academic  skills  on  the  part  of  many  American  students  who  are  making  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.  Tech-prep  programs,  when  effectively  implemented,  provide  an  articulation 
agreement  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  schools;  build  student  competence  in 
mathematics,  science  and  communications;  and  provide  technical  preparation  in  at  least  one 
career  field.   As  such,  these  programs  are  promising  models  for  local  school-to-work 
opportunity  programs  and  will  be  built  on  by  the  States  as  they  implement  statewide  school- 
to-work  systems. 

Within  the  amount  requested,  $400,000  would  be  used  to  support  the  1 995  costs  of  the 
study,  required  under  Section  346(b)  of  the  Perkins  Act,  to  examine  how  well  Tech-prep 
programs  work  at  the  State  and  local  levels.    Fiscal  year  1995  would  be  the  fourth  year  of  this 
5-year  $2  million  study.   Special  appropriations  language  will  continue  to  be  required  to  allow 
the  Department  to  use  program  funds  to  support  the  costs  of  the  study. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


State  grants 
Number  of  grants 
Average  State  grant 

Evaluation 


$103,693,000 

$103,687,000 

$113,723,000 

53 

53 

53 

$1 ,956,000 

$1 ,956,000 

$2,145,000 

$430,000 

$436,000 

$400,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education;   Tribally  controlled  postsecondary  vocational  Institutions 
(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Title  III,  Part  H) 


1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$2,946,000  $3,000,000  +$54,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  provides  grants  for  the  operation  and  improvement  of  tribally  controlled 
postsecondary  vocational  Institutions  to  ensure  continued  and  expanded  educational 
opportunities  for  Indian  students  and  to  Improve  and  expand  the  physical  resources  of  those 
institutions. 

In  order  to  receive  a  grant,  a  tribally  controlled  postsecondary  institution  must: 

0    Be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  or  trustees,  a  majority  of  whom  are  Indians; 

o    Demonstrate  that  it  adheres  to  a  philosophy  or  plan  of  operation  that  fosters 
individual  Indian  economic  opportunity  and  self-sufficiency; 

o    Have  been  operational  for  at  least  3  years; 

o    Be  accredited,  or  be  a  candidate  for  accreditation,  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  authority  for  postsecondary  vocational  education;  and 

o    Enroll  at  least  1 00  full-time  equivalent  students,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Indians. 

Funds  may  be  used  by  the  grantee  for  costs  connected  with  training  teachers,  providing 
instructional  services,  purchasing  equipment,  administration,  and  operating  and  maintaining 
the  institution.    In  addition,  institutions  selected  for  funding  in  the  preceding  competition 
receive  priority  in  receiving  awards  in  subsequent  years. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    *^' 

1991     $2,440,000 

1992  2,500,000 

1993  2,946,000 

1994  2,946,000 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1991. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   Tribally  controlled  postsecondary  vocational  institutions 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  $3  million  for  this  program,  a  $54,000  increase  above  the  1 994 
appropriation  level. 

The  tribally  controlled  postsecondary  vocational  institutions  that  receive  funds  under  this 
program  serve  a  population  that  is  among  the  most  disadvantaged  in  this  country.   These 
institutions  receive  little  financial  support  from  other  sources  such  as  student  tuition, 
endowments,  or  State  assistance  and  must  rely  on  Federal  assistance  for  their  operating 
expenses.   The  type  of  Federal  assistance  provided  to  institutions  under  this  program  parallels 
the  institutional  support  received  by  tribally  controlled  community  colleges  under  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  College  Assistance  Act  (administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior). 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

2 

$1 ,473,000 

2 

$1 ,473,000 

2 

$1 ,500,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:   State  councils 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Section  112) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$8,928,000  $9,000,000  +$72,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  the  Perkins  Act,  States  and  Outlying  Areas  are  required  to  establish  State  councils  in 
order  to  receive  Federal  vocational  education  funds.  The  councils  assist  in  the  development 
and  evaluation  of  State  vocational  education  plans  and  policies. 

For  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  funds  are  allocated  to  the  councils 
under  the  same  formula  as  that  used  for  Basic  State  Grants.   No  State  receives  less  than 
$150,000  (or  its  fiscal  year  1990  allocation,  whichever  is  greater)  nor  more  than  $250,000. 
The  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  each  receive  $60,000  while  American  Samoa,  Palau,  and  the 
Northern  Marianas  each  receive  $25,000. 

Each  council  consists  of  1 3  members,  7  of  whom  represent  the  private  sector  and  6  of  whom 
represent  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  education,  career  guidance  and 
counseling  organizations,  and  persons  who  have  special  knowledge  of  the  educational  needs 
of  the  disabled,  the  disadvantaged,  women,  the  limited  English  proficient,  and  minorities. 
Each  council  must  review  and  comment  on  the  State  plan,  analyze  and  report  on  the 
allocation  of  funds  and  the  availability  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  State,  complete 
a  biennial  evaluation  on  the  extent  to  which  the  State's  programs  meet  the  economic  needs  of 
the  State,  and  analyze  and  review  corrections  education  programs  in  the  State. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonvard-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September 
30,  1996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $7,942,000 

1991  8,783,000 

1992  9,000,000 

1993  8,928,000 

1994  8,928,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   State  councils 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  $9  million  to  support  State  Councils,  an  Increase  of  $72,000  over 
the  1 994  appropriation  level.   This  request  would  enable  States  to  continue  meeting  the 
planning  and  evaluation  requirements  of  the  Perkins  Act. 

State  Councils  help  ensure  that  vocational  education  programs  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
business  and  industry.   Because  Council  members  from  the  private  sector  provide  for  an 
outside  look  at  a  State's  vocational  education  activities  and  because  of  the  Councils' 
substantial  evaluation  responsibilities,  the  Councils  can  help  to  advance  program 
accountability. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  grants  57  57  57 

Average  State  grant  $157,000  $157,000  $158,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:   National  programs:   Research 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  Title  IV,  Part  A) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$9,662,000  ^  $8,000,000  ^  -$1 ,662,000 

'under  the  Perkins  Act,  2.5  percent  of  the  combined  amounts  appropriated  tor  Titles  I  (other 
than  Section  112),  II,  and  IV  (other  than  part  E)  is  set  aside  for  the  National  Programs.   Of  this  amount, 
30  percent  is  to  be  used  for  Research. 

^Excludes  $179,000  available  for  National  Programs  from  the  permanent  (Smith-Hughes) 
appropriation. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Perkins  Act  authorizes  the  conduct  and  dissemination  of  research  that  contributes  to 
improving  the  access  of  special  populations  to  vocational  education,  is  readily  applicable  to 
the  vocational  setting,  and  is  of  practical  application  to  vocational  education  administrators, 
counselors,  and  instructors.  The  law  also  authorizes: 

o    Research  on  implementation  of  performance  standards  and  measures; 

o    Evaluation  of  the  use  of  performance  standards  and  measures  on  the  participation 
of  students,  especially  special  populations,  in  vocational  education  programs;  and 

o    Research  on  successful  methods  for  providing  students  with  experience  in,  and 
understanding  of,  all  aspects  of  the  occupations  and  industry  in  which  the 
students  are  preparing  to  work. 

Within  Part  A,  the  Perkins  Act  calls  for  90  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  each  year  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  National  Center  (or  Centers)  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE). 
(This  percentage  requirement  has  been  overridden  each  year  in  appropriations  language.) 
NCRVE(s)  are  authorized  to  carry  out  short-term  and  multi-year  projects  in  applied  research 
and  development,  leadership  development,  dissemination,  development  of  information  for 
planning  and  policy  development,  technical  assistance,  and  evaluation.   If  two  centers  are 
funded,  one  center  must  concentrate  on  applied  research  and  development  and  the  other  on 
dissemination  and  training.   Currently,  a  single  center  carries  out  both  of  these 
responsibilities. 

Part  A  also  requires  the  Department  to  conduct  a  national  assessment  of  vocational  education 
programs.  This  assessment,  to  be  completed  by  July  1 ,  1 994,  is  undertaking  research  in 
such  areas  as:   the  effect  of  the  Perkins  Act  on  State  administration  of  vocational  education 
programs  and  on  local  practices;  the  impact  of  Federal  allocation  requirements  on  the  delivery 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   National  pro-ams:   Research 

of  services;  preparation  and  qualifications  of  teachers  in  vocational  education  programs;  and 
participation  of  special  populations  in  vocational  education.   An  interim  report  on  these  topics 
was  Issued  on  December  30,  1 993. 

Part  A  also  authorizes  Curriculum  Coordination  Centers  (CCCs)  which  work  closely  with 
States  in  disseminating  curriculum  information,  providing  technical  assistance  on  both 
developing  and  implementing  new  curricula,  and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  numerous 
curricula  and  instructional  materials  across  a  wide  range  of  occupational  areas. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.   The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1,  1995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1 996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  and  are  as  follows: 

1990    $6,986,000 

1991    6,831,000 

1992    12,000,000 

1993    9,662,000 

1994    9,662,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  a  reduction  of  $1 ,662,000  for  Research.  This  request  would 
require  the  continued  inclusion  of  appropriations  language  to  override  the  percentage 
distribution  requirements  for  National  programs  provided  in  the  authorizing  statute.    Language 
providing  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  National  Center  would  also  be  continued. 

In  fiscal  year  1 995,  discretionary  research  activities  would  be  supported  at  nearly  $1  million, 
approximately  $1 .4  million  less  than  in  1 994.    Research  would  focus  on  topics  such  as 
professional  development,  corrections  education,  and  addressing  the  needs  of  high-poverty 
areas.   The  research  undertaken  in  this  account  will  complement  other  research,  assessment, 
and  evaluation  activities  to  be  carried  out  under  the  proposed  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
program.    However,  because  the  level  of  funding  for  School-to-Work  national  discretionary 
programs,  including  research,  would  increase  from  $1 0  million  to  $30  million  in  FY  1 995,  less 
discretionary  research  money  is  requested  under  the  Perkins  Act. 

Because  the  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  will  produce  its  final  report  by 
July  1 994,  no  additional  funds  are  required  for  that  effort. 

The  NCRVE  will  continue  work  on  short-term  and  longitudinal  studies  on  curriculum  and 
instruction,  personnel  development,  evaluation  and  accountability,  and  the  needs  of  special 
populations.   The  Center  will  also  examine  the  content  and  characteristics  of  such  vocational 
education  programs  as  Tech-prep  Education  and  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program, 
and  will  disseminate  results  to  vocational  educators  and  policymakers. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   National  programs:   Research 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


NCRVE 

National  assessment 
Curriculum  coordination  centers 
Discretionary  research 


$5,893,000 

2,688,000 

853,000 

228,000 


$6,000,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

2,362,000 


$6,000,000 

0 

1 ,000,000 

1,000,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:    National  programs:   Demonstrations 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$23,455,000  $13,000,000  -$10,455,000 

^  Under  the  Perkins  Act,  2.5  percent  of  the  combined  amounts  appropriated  for  Titles  I  (other 
than  Section  112),  II,  and  IV  (other  than  part  E)  is  set  aside  for  the  National  Programs.   Of  this  amount, 
30  percent  is  to  be  used  for  Demonstrations. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  makes  competitive  awards  to  support  model  demonstration  programs  in 
vocational  education.    Under  this  program,  the  Secretary  must  give  priority  to  demonstration 
grants  that:    (1)  provide  for  the  development  of  telecommunications  materials  for  use  in 
vocational  education  instruction,  and  (2)  establish  demonstration  centers  lor  training 
dislocated  workers.   Other  authorized  demonstration  programs  include: 

o     Grants  to  postsecondary  institutions,  State  educational  agencies,  or  State 

correctional  agencies  for  professional  development,  including  fellowship  grants  to 
outstanding  vocational  education  teachers; 

o    Grants  for  developing  business  and  education  standards  for  competencies  in 
industries  and  trades; 

o    Regional  centers  that  provide  training  for  skilled  trades; 

o    Projects  that  integrate  vocational  and  academic  instruction;  and 

o    Cooperative  demonstration  programs  that:    (1)  improve  access  to  quality 

vocational  education  programs  for  special  populations,  (2)  demonstrate  successful 
cooperation  between  public  and  private  agencies,  (3)  assist  in  overcoming 
national  skill  shortages,  (4)  improve  curriculum  and  instruction  in  consumer  and 
homemaking  education,  (5)  assist  disadvantaged  youths  in  preparing  for  technical 
and  professional  health  careers,  and  (6)  improve  access  to  vocational  education 
through  "agriculture  action  centers." 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   National  programs:   Demonstrations 


Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.   The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1 996.    Grantees  would  use  the  funds  for  the  1 995-96  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $11,096,000 

1991  12,970,000 

1992  20,000,000 

1993  16,705,000 

1994  23,455,000 

FIATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  a  $1 0.5  million  decrease  for  Demonstrations.   Because  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  will  provide  $300  million  for  demonstrations  and  other 
discretionary  activities,  less  funding  will  be  required  for  Perkins  Act  demonstrations.   The  fiscal 
year  1 995  request  for  this  program  will  cover  the  full  continuation  costs  of  projects  initiated  in 
earlier  years  but  will  not  support  any  additional  projects.  Activities  to  be  continued  include: 

o  Integration  of  vocational  and  academic  education.   Funds  from  the  1 995  request 
would  support  the  third  year  of  funding  for  current  projects  focusing  on  approaches 
to  integrating  academic  and  vocational  education.   In  addition,  over  $6  million  of  the 
1995  request  would  support  the  second  year  of  funding  for  demonstration  projects 
that  will:   (1)  develop  and  implement  curricula  that  integrate  vocational  and 
academic  learning  for  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  students; 
(2)  conduct  professional  development  activities  for  teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators  in  integrating  vocational  and  academic  learning;  and  (3)  provide 
resources,  materials,  and  technical  assistance  to  others  to  help  them  adopt  and 
implement  the  integrated  curricula  developed  through  the  demonstration  projects. 

o  Community  education  employment  centers.   With  the  1 995  request,  the  Department 
would  continue  support  for  model  high  school  community  education  employment 
centers  initiated  with  fiscal  year  1 993  funds.  These  centers  will  be  designed  to 
provide  students  with  the  education,  skills,  and  support  services  necessary  to 
ensure  graduation  from  high  school  and  successful  transition  from  secondary 
schools  to  postsecondary  institutions  or  employment. 

o  Career  academies.  The  1 995  request  will  provide  the  fourth  year  of  support  for 
academies  funded  jointly  with  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and 
Vocational  Cooperative  Demonstration  Grant  funds.   These  academies  provide 
disadvantaged  students  with  intensive  academic,  leadership/citizenship,  and 
vocational  training  in  a  school-within-a-school  setting. 

This  request  would  require  the  continuation  of  appropriations  language  to  override  the 
percentage  distribution  requirements  for  National  programs  provided  in  the  statute  and  the 
funding  priorities  in  Part  B  of  the  statute. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:    National  programs:   Demonstrations 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Business  and  education  standards 

$3,500,000 

$3,500,000 

0 

Number  of  awards 

7 

7 

0 

Average  award 

$500,000 

$500,000 

0 

Integration  of  vocational 

and  academic  education 

$4,000,000 

$11,204,000 

$10,000,000 

Number  of  continuation  awards 

0 

10 

16 

Average  award 

0 

$400,000 

$625,000 

Number  of  new  awards 

10 

6 

0 

Average  new  award 

$400,000 

$1 ,200,000 

0 

Cooperative  demonstrations: 

Corrections  education 

$2,000,000 

$1 ,896,000 

0 

Number  of  awards 

11 

4 

0 

Average  award 

$182,000 

$474,000 

0 

School-to-work  transition 

$2,400,000 

0 

0 

Number  of  awards 

9 

0 

0 

Average  award 

$267,000 

0 

0 

Community  education  centers 

$2,000,000 

$3,000,000 

$2,000,000 

Number  of  awards 

4 

4 

4 

Average  award 

$500,000 

$750,000 

$500,000 

Manufacturing  technologies 

$1 ,455,000 

$2,000,000 

0 

Number  of  awards 

1 

2 

0 

Career  Academies 

$950,000 

$955,000 

$1 ,000,000 

Number  of  awards 

8 

8 

8 

Average  award 

$119,000 

$125,000 

$125,000 

Native  Hawaiian  at-risk  youth 

$400,000 

$500,000 

0 

Number  of  awards 

1 

1 

0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

o' 

$400,000 

0 

Total  budget  authority 

$16,705,000 

$23,455,000 

$13,000,000 

Total  number  of  awards 

51 

42 

28 

'costs  were  financed  from  the  Program 

Administration  account. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:    National  programs:    Data  systems 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Trtle  IV,  Part  C,  Section  422) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite' 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1995  Decrease 


$4,960,000  $5,000,000  +$40,000 

'under  the  Perkins  Act,  2.5  percent  of  the  combined  amounts  appropriated  for  Titles  I  (other 
than  Section  112),  II,  and  IV  (other  than  part  E)  is  set  aside  for  the  National  Programs.   Of  this  amount, 
40  percent  is  to  be  used  for  Data  Systems,  of  which  22  percent  is  for  the  National  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Section  422  of  the  Perkins  Act  authorizes  a  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  (NOICC).   NOICC  has  been  funded  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Labor  since 
fiscal  year  1 978.   The  Committee  is  composed  of  subcabinet  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
Education,  Labor,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Defense.   From  the  funds  it  receives,  NOICC 
allocates  approximately  75  percent  to  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committees  (SOICCs);  the  remaining  funds  are  used  by  NOICC  for  information  systems 
development  and  delivery,  communication  and  coordination  activities,  and  administration. 

NOICC  and  its  affiliated  SOICCs  assist  students,  educators,  and  vocational  education  program 
planners  in  assessing  current  and  future  labor  market  conditions  by  assembling  and 
disseminating  occupational  information.   Activities  include:   helping  vocational  educators, 
guidance  counselors,  students,  and  employment  training  administrators  make  better  use  of 
employment  data;  developing  and  implementing  an  occupational  information  system  to  meet 
the  common  information  needs  of  vocational  education  and  employment  training  planners; 
and  conducting  studies  of  the  effects  of  technological  change  on  new  and  existing 
occupational  areas. 

Funds  for  NOICC  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation  would 
become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1996. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   National  programs:   Data  Systems 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  are  as  follows: 

1 990    $4,932,000 

1991  4,880,000 

1992  5.000,000 

1 993  4,960,000 

1 994  4,960,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $5  million  for  Data  Systems,  a  $40,000  increase  above  the  1 994 
appropriation  level.  This  request  wou\6  require  continuation  of  appropriations  language  to 
override  the  statutory  percentage  distribution  requirements  for  National  Programs. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  NOICC's  primary  objective  has  been  to  maintain  basic  assistance 
grants  to  States  in  support  of  their  program  planning  and  career  information  systems.  The 
additional  funding  would  help  strengthen  national  vocational  education  data  reporting  efforts. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


NOICC  $1,240,000  $1,240,000  $1,250,000 

SOICCs  $3,720,000  $3,720,000  $3,750,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:    Bilingual  vocational  training 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Part  E) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$2,946,000  0  -$2,946,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  program,  awards  funds  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
private  for-profit  organizations.   Under  the  statute,  funds  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

o  75  percent  is  used  for  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  at  the  postsecondary  level  to 
train  limited  English  proficient  persons  for  jobs  and  provide  them  with  instruction 
in  the  English  language; 

o    15  percent  is  used  for  the  Instructor  Training  program  to  train  instructors  for 
bilingual  vocational  training  programs;  and 

o    The  remaining  1 0  percent  is  used  for  the  development  of  instructional  materials, 
methods,  or  techniques,  and  for  research  in  bilingual  vocational  training. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.   The  1995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September 
30,  1 996.    Grantees  would  use  the  funds  for  the  1 995-96  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $2,959,000 

1991  2,888,000 

1992  3,000,000 

1993  2,946,000 

1994  2,946,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  is  requesting  no  funding  for  Bilingual  Vocational  Training.   A  small 
discretionary  program  such  as  this  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  4.3  million 
limited  English  proficient  adults.   These  needs  are  more  appropriately  addressed  through 
Vocational  Education  Basic  Grants  and  Adult  Education  Basic  Grants. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   Bilingual  vocational  to'aining 


All  recipients  of  Vocational  Education  Basic  Grant  funds  must  give  highest  priority  to  sites  or 
programs  that  serve  the  highest  concentrations  of  special  populations,  including  the  limited 
English  proficient,  and  States  must  provide  special  populations  with  equal  access  to  the  full 
range  of  vocational  programs.   Under  the  Adult  Education  State  Grant  program.  States  must 
pay  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  persons  with  limited  English  proficiency.   The  Adult 
Education  legislation  also  provides  States  and  localities  with  guidance  in  directing  funds  to 
sites  that  have  concentrations  of  needy  individuals.  The  over  $1 .2  billion  requested  in 
FY  1 995  for  these  two  major  programs  should  ensure  that  limited  English  proficient  adults 
have  access  to  services  in  1 995.   In  addition,  in  an  effort  to  streamline  government,  the 
National  Performance  Review  recommended  elimination  of  programs  that  are  duplicative  of 
other  programs. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Bilingual  vocational 

training 

Number  of  projects 
Average  award 

$2,209,000 

8 

$276,000 

$2,209,000 

8 

$276,000 

0 
0 
0 

Instructor  training 
Number  of  projects 

$442,000 
2 

$442,000 
2 

0 
0 

Materials  development 
Number  of  projects 

$295,000 
1 

$295,000 

1 

0 
0 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


AduK  education:   State  programs 

(Adult  Education  Act,  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$254,624,000  $267,000,000  +$12,376,000 

'  Under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  $3,000,000  for  Part  D 
programs  if  the  overall  appropriation  for  Adult  Education  is  at  least  $108,000,000.  The  remainder  is 
available  for  State  programs. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Grants  to  the  States  and  Outlying  Areas  support  programs  that  assist  educationally 
disadvantaged  adults  in  developing  basic  skills,  including  literacy,  achieving  certification  of 
high  school  equivalency,  and  learning  English.   States  must  give  equitable  access  to  all 
types  of  agencies  and  institutions  that  have  the  ability  to  provide  adult  education  programs. 
(These  entities  include,  among  others,  local  educational  agencies,  correctional  education 
agencies,  community-based  organizations,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  and 
postsecondary  educational  institutions.)    In  addition,  the  States  are  required  to  provide  two- 
year  "Gatew/ay  Grants"  to  public  housing  authorities  for  literacy  programs,  and  to  develop  a 
system  of  indicators  to  determine  program  quality  and  improve  the  accuracy  of  evaluations. 

No  more  than  20  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  may  be  used  for  high  school  equivalency 
programs.   In  addition,  a  State  must  use  at  least  10  percent  of  its  funds  to  educate 
incarcerated  and  other  institutionalized  individuals  and  set  aside  at  least  1 5  percent  for 
experimental  demonstrations  and  teacher  training  projects.    Of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
State  agency  to  the  eligible  institutions,  at  least  95  percent  must  be  used  for  instructional 
activities. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.   The  1995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1 996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990    $157,811,000 

1991  201,032,000 

1992  235,750,000 

1 993  254,624,000 

1994 254,624,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Adult  education:   State  programs 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

In  response  to  the  continuing  national  need  for  adult  literacy  services,  the  Department 
requests  an  increase  of  $1 2,376,000  for  Adult  Education  State  programs.   This  program 
addresses  the  National  Education  Goal  of  making  every  adult  literate  and  able  to  compete  in 
a  global  economy  through  basic  skills  education.   In  addition,  the  high  school  equivalency 
component  of  this  program  addresses  the  National  Education  Goal  of  increasing  the  high 
school  completion  rate. 

Results  of  the  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  (NALS)  reveal  that  as  many  as  90  million  adults 
in  the  United  States  have  serious  problems  with  literacy  and,  of  those,  approximately  40  to 
44  million  function  at  the  lowest  proficiency  level  defined  by  the  NALS.    Despite  this  obvious 
need,  all  public  and  private  literacy  programs  serve  only,  by  some  estimates,  about 
1 9  percent  of  those  who  need  help.    Researchers  have  found  that  literacy  problems  are 
closely  associated  with  poverty  and  pose  a  major  threat  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States.   As  our  economy  continues  to  shift  toward  the  production  of  services,  and 
away  from  the  production  of  goods,  the  demand  for  an  educated  labor  force  will  grow. 
According  to  some  estimates,  as  many  as  50  million  workers  may  have  to  be  trained  or 
retrained  by  the  year  2000.    For  these  reasons,  increasing  adult  literacy  and  improving 
workforce  productivity  through  basic  skills  education  is  a  priority  for  the  Department. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Number  of  grants 

Average  State  grant 

Total  participants^ 
(estimated) 

Basic  (grades  0-8  and  ESL) 
Secondary  (grades  9-12) 


57 

$4,467,000 

4,058,000 
2,759,000 
1,299,000 


57 

$4,467,000 

4,237,000 
2,881 ,000 
1,356,000 


57 

$4,684,000 

4,41 8,000 
3,004,000 
1,414,000 


^  Estimates  of  total  participants  for  1 993-95  are  extrap>olated  from  1 990  data  which  Indicated 
that  3.7  million  adults  participated  In  State  programs. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Adult  education:    National  programs:    Evaluation  and  technical 

(Adult  Education  Act,  Part  D,  Sections  383  and  384(a)-(b)) 

assistance 

1995  Authorization:    $3,000,000  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994                                         1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$3,928,000                                 $4,000,000 

+$72,000 

Under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the  Secretary  may  resen/e  up  to  $3,000,000  for  National 
programs  if  the  overall  appropriation  exceeds  $108,000,000.  Appropriation  language  is  necessary  to 
override  the  statutory  cap  of  $3,000,000. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  provides  assistance  to  States  in  evaluating  the  status  and  effectiveness  of 
adult  education  programs  and  measuring  the  extent  of  adult  illiteracy  in  the  Nation.   The 
Department  funds  applied  research,  development,  dissemination,  evaluation,  and  technical 
assistance  activities  that  show  promise  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
adult  education. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1 996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $1,973,000 

1991  2,928,000 

1992 4,000,000 

1993 3,928,000 

1994 3,928,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1996  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $4  million  for  1 995,  an  increase  of  $72,000  over  the  1 994 
appropriation  level.  The  1 995  request  would  require  continuing  appropriations  language  to 
override  the  statutory  cap  of  $3  million  for  Part  D  programs. 

In  recent  years  the  Department  has  funded,  among  other  activities,  the  National  Adult 
Literacy  Survey,  a  national  evaluation  of  adult  education  programs,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  a  technical  assistance  project  to  improve  the 
Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  (JOBS)  program.   Fiscal  year  1 995  funds  would 
support  on-going  research  and  evaluation  activities,  including:  evaluation  of  programs  for 
low-literate  and  limited  English  proficient  adults;  surveys  of  non-traditional  adult  education 
providers  and  instructional  practices;  and  continued  support  for  the  evaluation  of 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Adult  education:    National  programs:    Evaluation  and  technical  assistance 


the  JOBS  program.   The  slight  increase  requested  would  also  allow  the  Department  to 
continue  to  focus  on  improving  technologies  for  adult  literacy.    Evaluating  the  impact  of  adult 
education  programs  and  improving  coordination  among  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies 
are  essential  strategies  In  improving  literacy  services  and  better  serving  low-literate  adults. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


National  programs: 

Evaluation  $2,724,000  $3,378,000  $3,620,000 

Technical  Assistance  $1 ,204,000  $550,000  $380,000 
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V0CAT10r4AL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Adult  education:    National  programs:   National  Institute  for  Literacy 

(Adult  Education  Ad,  Pan  0,  Section  384(c)) 

1995  Authiorization:   $15,000,000 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$4,909,000  $5,000,000  +$91 ,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  National  Institute  for  Literacy  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  number  of  activities  Including: 

o    Conducting  basic  and  applied  research  and  demonstrations  on  literacy; 

o  Establishing  a  national  data  base  on  literacy  and  basic  skills  programs,  program 
assessment  tools  and  outcome  measures,  and  progress  toward  national  literacy 
goals; 

o    Providing  technical  assistance  and  training  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  literacy 
programs; 

o    Collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  effective  practices; 

o    Awarding  fellowships  to  outstanding  individuals  In  the  adult  education  and  literacy 
fields  to  carry  out  research  activities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute;  and 

o    Researching  the  special  needs  of  persons  requiring  adult  education,  including  a 
study  of  the  number  and  the  needs  of  adults  with  learning  disabilities  who  are 
eligible  for  participation  In  adult  education  programs. 

Funds  are  appropriated  to  support  authorized  program  activities,  including  grants  and 
contracts,  and  for  administrative  expenses.  Including  personnel  compensation  and  benefits 
for  staff  and  operational  costs.   Funds  also  support  the  National  Institute  Board,  which  is 
responsible  for  planning  and  Implementing  programs  for  the  Institute. 

Since  August  of  1 991 ,  an  interagency  group,  which  includes  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Education,  Labor,  and  Health  and  Human  Services,  has  been  developing 
administrative  and  programmatic  plans  for  the  Institute.  The  position  of  Institute  Director  was 
filled  in  December  1993. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1 996. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Adutt  education:    National  programs:   National  Institute  for  Literacy 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 0^ 

1991  $4,879,000 

1992 5,000,000 

1993 4,909,000 

1994  4,909,000 

^  The  Institute  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1991. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  Department  requests  $5,000,000  for  the  National  institute  for  Literacy,  an 
increase  of  $91 ,000.  The  request  would  help  ensure  continued  coordination  of  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  combat  illiteracy. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Institute  has  undertaken  a  State  capacity-building  initiative  in  the 
areas  of  staff  development  and  performance  measurement;  launched  a  joint  project  with  the 
National  Education  Goals  Panel  to  define  and  propose  standards  for  adult  literacy  and  life- 
long learning,  the  fifth  National  Education  Goal;  and  funded  36  field-Initiated  research  grants 
and  the  National  Adult  Literacy  and  Learning  Disabilities  Center. 

During  1 995,  the  Institute  will  build  on  previous  activities  and  fund  new  projects.   The 
National  Adult  Literacy  and  Learning  Disabilities  Center  will  enter  Its  third  year  of  funding. 
The  Center,  established  as  a  result  of  a  fiscal  year  1 992  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
report  directive,  works  closely  with  the  Institute  to  raise  awareness  about  the  link  between 
literacy  and  learning  disabilities  and  develop  screening  instruments  and  training  materials  to 
identify  and  teach  adult  learners  with  learning  disabilities.    In  addition,  the  Institute  will 
continue  developing  and  begin  operating  a  national  data  base  containing  Information  on 
successful  literacy  programs  and  contemporary  research.   New  projects  may  Include: 
developing  a  telephone  help-line  and  referral  program  for  persons  Involved  with  adult 
literacy;  supporting  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Literacy  Education  for  the  Llmlted-Engllsh- 
Proflcient;  and  creating  a  fellowship  program  for  outstanding  Individuals  pursuing  careers  in 
adult  education  and  literacy. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Contracts  and  coordination 

activities 

$3,569,000 

$3,663,000 

$3,619,000 

Administrative  costs 

$1,340,000 

$1 ,246,000 

$1,301,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards 

0 

0 

$80,000 

Number  of  full-time 

permanent  personnel 

10 

8 

8 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Adult  education:   State  literacy  resource  centers 

(Adult  Education  Act,  Part  B,  Subpart  7) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$7,857,000  $7,857,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  this  program,  created  by  the  National  Literacy  Act  of  1991  (P.L  102-73),  the  Secretary 
makes  grants  to  States  or  groups  of  States  to  establish  a  network  of  State  and  regional 
adult  literacy  resource  centers.  These  centers  are  intended  to  stimulate  the  coordination  of 
services  and  enhance  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  organizations  to  provide  literacy 
services  through  activities  that: 

o    Improve  the  dissemination  of  information  on  current  approaches  to  teaching 
adults,  and  on  available  technologies  and  program  evaluations; 

o    Develop  innovative  approaches  to  coordinating  the  delivery  of  literacy  services  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors; 

o    Encourage  government  and  industry  partnerships; 

o     Encourage  innovation  and  experimentation  in  literacy  activities  that  enhance  the 
delivery  of  literacy  services  and  address  emerging  problems; 

o    Provide  technical  and  policy  assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
service  providers  to  improve  literacy  policy  and  programs  and  access  to  such 
programs; 

o    Provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  literacy  instructors  in  areas  such  as 
the  use  of  technology  for  teaching  and  the  assessment  of  individual  learning 
styles;  and 

o    Encourage  and  facilitate  the  training  of  full-time  professional  adult  educators. 

Each  State  or  group  of  States  receives  an  amount  that  is  proportionate  to  the  amount 
received  under  the  Adult  Education  Basic  State  Grant  program.   The  Federal  share  of  funds 
for  this  program  gradually  declines  from  a  maximum  of  80  percent  for  the  first  2  fiscal  years 
to  a  maximum  of  60  percent  by  the  fifth  year  of  operation. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.   The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30.  1996. 
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V0CAT10h4AL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Adult  education:   State  Oteracy  resource  centers 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 0^ 

1991  0^ 

1992 $5,000,000 

1993 7,857,000 

1994 7,857,000 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1992. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  In  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity.   Fiscal  year  1 995  funds  would 
be  used  for  the  first  year  of  new  awards. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  grants  44  44  44 

Average  grant  $179,000  $179,000  $179,000 

State  centers  41  41  41 

Regional  centers  3  3  3 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Adult  education:   Workplace  literacy  partnerships 

(Adult  Education  Act,  Part  C,  Section  371) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1 8,906,000  $24,000,000  +$5,094,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  makes  discretionary  grants  for  demonstrations  that  provide  literacy  training  to 
meet  worl<piace  needs.   These  demonstration  projects  must  be  designed  and  operated  by 
partnerships  between:    (1)  a  business,  industry,  labor  organization,  or  private  industry 
council;  and  (2)  a  State  educational  agency,  local  educational  agency,  institution  of  higher 
education,  school,  employment  and  training  agency,  or  community-based  organization. 
Services  provided  may  include:    adult  secondary  education;  literacy  training  for  limited 
English  proficient  adults;  updating  basic  skills  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  workplace; 
improving  the  competency  of  adult  workers  in  speaking,  listening,  reading,  and 
problem-solving;  and  educational  counseling,  transportation,  and  child-care  services.   Grant 
recipients  are  required  to  provide  30  percent  of  program  costs. 

When  the  appropriation  is  less  than  $50  million,  the  Department  awards  grants  directly  to 
eligible  recipients  on  a  competitive  basis.    If  the  appropriation  exceeds  $50  million,  the 
Department  is  to  distribute  funds  to  States  based  on  each  State's  proportionate  share  of  the 
Adult  Education  Basic  Grant  allocation. 

An  amendment  to  the  Adult  Education  Act  contained  in  the  National  Literacy  Act  of  1 991 
(P.L  102-73)  provides  that  when  the  appropriation  for  Workplace  Literacy  Partnerships 
equals  or  exceeds  $25  million,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  reserve  up  to  $5  million  for 
discretionary  grants  to  design  and  implement  national  strategies  for  providing  effective 
literacy  and  basic  skills  training  to  workers.   (Because  the  appropriation  has  never  exceeded 
$24  million,  neither  this  requirement,  nor  the  provision  for  allocation  to  States  by  formula,  has 
ever  been  triggered.)   The  1991  amendments  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  retain  up  to 
2  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  an  independent  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness.  This  evaluation  is  currently  undenway. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1996. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Adult  education:   Workplace  literacy  partnerships 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $19,726,000 

1991  19,251,000 

1992 21,751,000' 

1993 18,906,000 

1994 18,906,000 

Includes  $2,500  thousand,  reflecting  a  reprogramming  to  this  activity  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  Commercial  Driver  Literacy. 

Since  Its  inception  in  FY  1 988,  the  program  has  made  261  grants  totaling  more  than 
$82  million  dollars  for  projects  in  45  states.    Over  the  program's  5  years,  790  businesses  and 
1 09  labor  organizations  have  been  involved  as  partners  in  the  program.   Approximately 
1 1 9,000  workers  have  been  sen/ed. 

FJATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  National  Workplace  Literacy  program  has  forged  new  partnerships  between  businesses, 
workers,  and  educators  that  facilitate  the  transition  of  workers  from  unskilled  production  and 
service  jobs  that  require  very  low  levels  of  literacy  to  more  demanding  occupations.   In  this 
way,  the  program  assists  in  achieving  the  fifth  National  Education  Goal-every  adult  literate 
and  able  to  compete  in  the  work  force-and  also  complements  efforts  proposed  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  youths  through  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program. 

In  past  years,  the  Department  has  been  able  to  fund  only  a  minority  of  high-quality 
applications  to  the  National  Workplace  Literacy  program.   The  additional  funds  requested  in 
FY  1 995  would  allow  the  Department  to  fund  new  projects  through  which  an  estimated  7,000 
additional  learners  would  be  reached.   Funds  would  also  be  used  to  support  the  fourth  year 
of  a  5-year  evaluation  of  the  program. 
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VCXJATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Adult  education:   Workplace  literacy  partnerships 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Number  of  new  awards 
Amount  of  new  awards 
Average  award 

50 

$18,528,000 
$371,000 

0 
0 
0 

12 

$4,817,000 
$401 ,000 

Number  of  continuing  awards 
Amount  of  continuing  awards 
Average  award 

0 

0 
0 

50 

$18,288,000 

$366,000 

50 

$18,528,000 

$371 ,000 

Number  of  workers  served 

35,000 

35,000 

42,000 

Evaluation  and  dissemination 

$378,000 

$378,000 

$490,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 


$240,000^ 


$165,000 


'  Peer  review  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  1993  grants  competition,  scheduled  for  April  1994,  will  be 
paid  out  of  fiscal  year  1994  funds. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Adult  education:   Literacy  training  for  homeless  adults 

(Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  Title  VII,  Sut>title  A) 

1995  Authorization:   To  be  determined  ' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$9,584,000  $9,584,000  0 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1 994;  new  authorizing  legislation  Is  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


This  program  makes  competitive  grants  to  States  and  Outlying  Areas  to  develop  and 
implement  programs  of  literacy  training  and  basic  skills  remediation  for  homeless  adults. 
States  may  carry  out  program  activities  either  directly  or  through  grants  or  contracts  with 
local  recipients. 

Services  are  provided  to  adult  homeless  individuals  who  are  1 6  years  of  age  or  older  and 
out  of  school.   The  Department  encourages  applicants  to  target  subpopulatlons  of  homeless 
individuals  sharing  common  characteristics,  such  as  homeless  mothers  and  children, 
homeless  alcoholic  men,  or  the  chronically  mentally  ill  homeless. 

Programs  must  develop  cooperative  relationships  with  other  sen/Ice  agencies  to  provide  an 
integrated  package  of  support  services  addressing  the  most  pressing  needs  of  homeless 
adults.    Examples  include:    assistance  with  food  and  shelter;  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
counseling;  individual  and  group  mental  health  counseling;  child  care;  job  skills  training; 
employment  training;  and  job  placement.   Each  project  must  also  conduct  activities  to  recruit 
homeless  participants. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1 996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 $7,397,000 

1991  9,759,000 

1992 9,759,000 

1993 9,584,000 

1994  9,584,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Adult  education:   Literacy  training  for  homeless  adults 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  In  funding  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1995.   The  Administration's  elementary  and 
secondary  education  reauthorization  proposal,  the  "Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of 
1 993,"  would  continue  this  program  without  substantive  change.    Fiscal  year  1 995  funds 
would  be  used  for  the  first  year  of  new  3-year  awards. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  grants  28  28  28 

Average  State  grant  $342,000  $342,000  $341 ,000 
Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0  0  $41 ,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Adult  education:    Literacy  program  for  prisoners 

(National  Literacy  Act  of  1991,  Section  601) 

1995  Authorization:    $25,000,000 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$5,100,000  $5,100,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Grants  are  made  to  State  and  local  correctional  agencies  and  correctional  education 
agencies  to  establish  and  operate  programs  that  reduce  recidivism  through  the  Improvement 
of  "life  skills."   Life  skills  include  self-development  and  communication  skills,  job  and  financial 
skills,  interpersonal  and  family  relationships,  and  stress  and  anger  management.   The 
Secretary  awards  life  skills  training  grants  for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years,  and  gives  priority  to 
programs  that  have  the  greatest  potential  for  innovation,  effectiveness,  and  replication.   At 
the  end  of  FY  1 993,  the  Department  made  1 9  life  skills  training  grants. 

In  addition,  grants  are  made  to  the  same  types  of  entitles  to  establish  programs  that  use 
advanced  technologies,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  assist  persons  incarcerated  in  prisons,  jails 
or  detention  centers  In  achieving  functional  literacy.   The  grantees  are  required  to  serve  each 
Incarcerated  person  who  Is  not  functionally  literate  unless  that  person  is  terminally  III,  serving 
a  life  sentence  without  parole,  or  under  a  sentence  of  death. 

Under  both  programs,  the  grantee  must  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  including 
Information  about  participation  rate,  cost,  effectiveness  of  the  program,  and  any  other 
Information  the  Secretary  may  request.    In  addition,  the  Secretary  makes  compliance  grants 
to  eligible  entitles,  those  that  establish  one  of  the  programs,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
programs,  developing  plans,  and  submitting  reports. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.  The  1 995  appropriation 
would  become  available  on  July  1 ,  1 995,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1 996. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

1990 0^ 

1991  O' 

1992 $5,000,000 

1993 4,910,000 

1994 5,100,000 


This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1992. 
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VCXVVTIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
AduK  education:   Literacy  programs  for  prisoners 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity.   Fiscal  year  1 995  funds  would 
support  the  final  year  of  the  3-year  life  skills  training  grants. 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  grants  19  19  19 

Average  grant  $258,000  $268,000  $268,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Education  Basic  State  Grants 


state  or 
Outlying  Area 


1 993  Appro, 
for  1994 


1994  Estimate 
for  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas    

California   

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Georgia    

Hawaii    

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky    

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada    

New  Hampshire  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico    

New  York 

North  Carolina  .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  Dakota    .... 

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vemiont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa  .  . 
Northern  Marianas  . 

Quam 

Virgin  Islands    .... 

Palau 

PREL 

TOTAL 


$18,979,525 

4,214,921 

15,226,510 

10,670,482 

98,717,114 

11,901,361 

8,925,177 

4,214,921 

42,674,716 

27,615,779 

4,812,623 

4.838,870 

38,197,635 

23,432,762 

1 1 ,033,340 

9,358,701 

17,070,223 

19,843,926 

4,808,952 

13,894,433 

17,323,922 

35,550,028 

15,466,651 

12,732,823 

19.587.707 

4,284,478 

6,194,786 

4,812,623 

4,812,623 

21,330,703 

6,970,058 

52,588,983 

28,649,810 

4,214,921 

42,742,615 

14.002,307 

10,947,694 

41,686,618 

4,812,623 

16,722,649 

4,214,921 

21,228,044 

73,873,187 

9,087^05 

4,214,921 

21,876,133 

17,360,949 

8.306.948 

18.989,440 

4,214.921 

4.214.921 

18,524,681 

191,353 
191,353 
503,562 
551,645 
191,353 
945,346 

964,547.476 


$18,906,711 

4,214,921 

15,400,206 

10.808,494 

99.403,897 

12,113,517 

8,648,849 

4,214,921 

43,086,100 

27,687,353 

4,812,070 

5,054,328 

37,958,730 

23,391 ,037 

1 1 ,052,697 

9.343,362 

16.986,865 

19,972,833 

4,770,535 

13,764,846 

17,323,922 

35,466,421 

15.558.031 

12.779.289 

19,496,860 

4,481,007 

6,157,332 

4,812,070 

4,812,070 

20.969,692 

7,125,584 

51,432,713 

28,398,013 

4,214,921 

42,570,365 

14,156,897 

1 1 ,240.621 

40,846.041 

4,812.070 

16.615.284 

4,214,921 

21,120,963 

73,887,318 

9,560,382 

4,214,921 

21 .937,655 

17,555,528 

8,401 ,825 

19,099,217 

4,214,921 

4,214,921 

18,574,259 

191,384 
191,384 
503,644 
555,609 
191.384 
945.499 

964,437.210 


$18,910,987 

4,214,921 

15,403.689 

10,810,939 

99,426,376 

12,116,257 

8,650,805 

4,214,921 

43,095,844 

27,693,615 

4,813,095 

5.055.471 

37,967,314 

23,396,327 

11,055,197 

9,345,475 

16,990,707 

19,977,350 

4,771,613 

13,767,958 

17,323,922 

35,474.441 

15,561.549 

12,782.179 

19,501.269 

4.480,492 

6,158,724 

4,813,095 

4,813,095 

20,974,434 

7,127,195 

51 ,444,345 

28,404,435 

4,214,921 

42,579,992 

14,160,098 

11,243,163 

40.855,279 

4.813,095 

16,619,042 

4,214,921 

21,125,740 

73,904,027 

9.562.544 

4.214,921 

21,942,616 

17,559,498 

8,403,725 

19,103,536 

4,214,921 

4,214,921 

18,578,459 

191,384 
191,384 
503,644 
555,545 
191,384 
934,500 

964,631,296 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Education  Community-Based  Organizations 


state  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro, 
tor  1994 


1994  Estimate 
tor  1995 


1995  Request 
tor  1996 


Alabama $232,049 

Alaska    54,164 

Arizona 186,164 

Art<ansas    130,460 

Calrtomla    1 ,206,945 

Colorado    145,510 

Conneetieut    109,122 

Delaware    54,164 

Florida 521,754 

Georgia    337,639 

Hawaii    58,925 

Idaho 59,161 

Illinois    467,016 

Indiana 286,496 

Iowa 134,897 

Kansas 1 14,422 

Kentucky    208,706 

Louisiana    242.616 

Maine 58,925 

Maryland    169,877 

Massachusetts 207,160 

Michigan    434,645 

Minnesota 189,100 

Mississippi    155,675 

Missouri 239,485 

Montana 54,700 

Nebraska   75,739 

Nevada    58,925 

New  l-iampshire 58,925 

New  Jersey 260,795 

New  Mexico    85.218 

New  York 642.968 

North  Carolina 350.281 

North  Dakota 54.164 

Ohio 522,584 

Oklahoma 171,196 

Oregon 133,850 

Pennsylvania 509.673 

Rhode  Island    58,925 

South  Carolina    204.456 

South  DakoU    54,164 

Tennessee    259.540 

Texas 903.195 

Utah 111.103 

Vermont 54,164 

Virginia 267.464 

Washington 212,260 

West  Virginia 101,563 

Wisconsin 232,170 

Wyoming    54,164 

District  of  Columbia 54,164 

Puerto  Rico 226,488 

American  Samoo 0 

Northern  Marianas 0 

Guam 0 

Virgin  Islands    7,043 

Palau 0 

TOTAL 11,784.960 


$231,394 

54,164 

188.479 

132,282 

VI  6,578 

148,254 

105,851 

54.164 

527,319 

336,858 

58,925 

61,859 

464,567 

286,277 

135,271 

114,351 

207,698 

244,442 

58,925 

168.464 

199.554 

434,064 

190,411 

156.402 

238.617 

54,865 

75.358 

58,925 

58.92S 

256,642 

87,208 

629,472 

347,556 

54,164 

521,007 

173^62 

137,571 

499,904 

58.925 

203,350 

54,164 

258,494 

904,287 

117,007 

54,164 

268.489 

214,857 

102,828 

233,750 

54,164 

54,164 

227,325 

0 
0 

0 

6,603 

0 

11,785,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0' 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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900 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Education  Consumer  and  Homemal<ing  Education 


state  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro. 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

for  1994 

for  1995 

for  1996 

$661,080 

$654,462 

0 

160,350 

160,350 

0 

530,358 

533,083 

0 

371,666 

374,140 

0 

3,438,437 

3,440,899 

0 

414,539 

419,313 

0 

341,284 

341,284 

0 

170,576 

170,576 

0 

1,486,413 

1,491,440 

0 

961,892 

958,407 

0 

173,600 

173,600 

0 

168,544 

174,957 

0 

1,396,269 

1 ,396,269 

0 

816,192 

815,019 

0 

393,435 

393,435 

0 

325,975 

323,424 

0 

600,057 

600,057 

0 

691,188 

691,366 

0 

182,533 

182,533 

0 

542,940 

542,940 

0 

747,197 

747,197 

0 

1,275,142 

1,275,142 

0 

563,529 

563,529 

0 

443,500 

442,359 

0 

714,768 

714,768 

0 

170,576 

170,576 

0 

216,830 

216,830 

0 

173,600 

173,600 

0 

173,600 

173,600 

0 

823,796 

823,796 

0 

242,776 

246,654 

0 

2,129,936 

2,129,936 

0 

997,908 

983,007 

0 

170,576 

170,576 

0 

1.496,734 

1,496,734 

0 

487,718 

490,046 

0 

381,322 

389,096 

1,592,370 

1,592,370 

0 

173,600 

173,600 

0 

582,471 

575,144 

0 

170,576 

170,576 

0 

744218 

744,218 

0 

2,573,094 

2,557,634 

0 

316,519 

330,936 

170,576 

170,576 

0 

768,080 

768,080 

0 

604,703 

607,691 

0 

300,550 

300,550 

0 

679,476 

679,476 

0 

170,576 

170,576 

0 

170,576 

170,576 

0 

645,237 

642,954 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20,542 

20,042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34,720,000 

34,720.000 

0 

Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arlcansas    

Califomia    

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Georgia    

Hawaii    

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky    

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada    

New  Hampshire  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York   

North  Carolina  .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  Dakota    .... 

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa  .  . 
Northern  Marianas  . 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands  .... 
Palau 

TOTAL 


K-61 


901 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Education  Tech-Prep  Education  Program 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro, 
for  1994 


Alabama $2,088,030 

Alaeka    203.977 

Arizona 1,675,143 

Arkansaa    1.173,912 

Callfomia   10.860,351 

Colorado    1 .309,327 

Connecticut    981 .902 

Delaware    240.724 

Florida 4.694.854 

Georgia    3,038.147 

Hawaii    408.592 

Idaho 532.348 

Illinois    4.202.308 

Indiana 2.577,952 

Iowa 1 ,213.832 

Kansas 1,029,596 

Kentucky    1,877,978 

Louisiana   2,183,127 

Maine 529,056 

Maryland    1 ,528,594 

Massachusetts 1 ,864,071 

Michigan    3,91 1 ,032 

Minnesota 1 ,701 ,562 

Mississippi    1,400,800 

Missouri 2,154,939 

Montana 380,297 

Nebraska   681,519 

Nevada    448,740 

New  Hampshire 364,093 

New  Jersey 2,346,695 

Now  Mexico    766,810 

New  Yorii 5,785,570 

North  Carolina 3,151,905 

North  Dakota 308,617 

Ohio 4,702,324 

Oklahoma 1 ,540,462 

Oregon 1 ,204.409 

Pennsylvania 4,586.148 

Rhode  Island    391 .372 

South  Carolina    1.839.740 

South  Dakota    331 .775 

Tennessee    2.335,401 

Texas 8,127,150 

Utah 999,728 

Vemont 240,006 

Virginia 2,406,700 

Washington 1,909,963 

West  Virginia 913,888 

Wisconsin 2.089,121 

Wyoming    217,188 

District  of  Columbia 185,385 

Puerto  Rico 2,037,990 

American  Samoa 0 

Northern  Marianas 0 

Quam 0 

Virgin  Manda    58.290 

Palau 0 

TOTAL 103.733.440 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

for  1995 

for  1996 

$2,080,988 

$2,282,410 

211.594 

232,075 

1.695.041 

1.859.106 

1.189.649 

1.304.797 

10.941.001 

11.999.995 

1,333,288 

1.462.336 

951.945 

1.044.085 

239.307 

262.470 

4.742.320 

5,201,335 

3.047.440 

3,342,405 

413.452 

453,471 

556.310 

610.156 

4.177,970 

4.582.361 

2,574,561 

2.823.756 

1,216,528 

1.334.277 

1.028.388 

1,127,927 

1.869,678 

2,050,647 

2,198,332 

2.411.112 

525.074 

575.897 

1.515.043 

1.661,686 

1.794.643 

1,968.349 

3.903,651 

4.281.491 

1,712,412 

1.878.159 

1,406,567 

1.542710 

2.145.944 

2353,652 

394.179 

432,332 

677.714 

743,310 

460,094 

504,627 

359,286 

394,062 

2,308.053 

2,531,452 

784.285 

860,197 

5.660.999 

6,208,935 

3.125,659 

3,428,196 

304,839 

334,344 

4,685,555 

5,139,076 

1.558,195 

1,709,014 

1,237,212 

1,356,963 

4,495.765 

4,930,916 

378.452 

415,063 

1.828.780 

2,005,790 

334.768 

367,171 

2.324.702 

2,549,713 

8.132.490 

8,919,645 

1.052,274 

1,154,125 

240.784 

264,090 

2,414.593 

2,648,304 

1.932.269 

2,119,296 

824.756 

1,014,265 

2.102.177 

2,305,649 

222.319 

243,838 

172.812 

189,539 

2.044.397 

2,242,276 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58,465 

64,124 

0 

0 

103,687.000 

113,723,000 

K-62 


902 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Education  State  Councils 


state  or                                                                           1993  Appro.                          1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

Outlying  Area  tor  1994  for  1995  for  1996 

Alabama $157,944  $157,822  $161 ,351 

Alaska    150,000  150,000  150,000 

Arizona 154,467  154,572  157,802 

Aritanso*    150,246  150,316  153,155 

CoWomia   231 ,815  232,432  242,817 

Colorado    151,386  151,526  154,476 

Connecticut    150,000  150,000  150,969 

Delaware    150,000  150,000  150,000 

Florida 225,000  225,000  225,000 

Georgia    212,445  212,445  212,445 

Hawaii    150,000  150,000  150,000 

Idaho 150,000  150.000  150,000 

Illinois    225,000  225.000  225,000 

Indiana 183,895  183,895  183,895 

Iowa 150.582  150.542  153,402 

Kansas 150,000  150.000  151,672 

Kentucky    156,175  156.043  159,408 

Louisiana   160,144  160,144  162,430 

l^aine 150.000  150.000  150,000 

Maryland    153.233  153.056  156,147 

Massachusetts 156.058  155,411  158,718 

Michigan    225,000  225,000  225,000 

Minnesota 154.690  154.718  157,962 

Mississippi   152.157  152,143  155,150 

Missouri 158,507  158,369  161,948 

Montana 150,000  150,000  150,000 

Nebraska   150,000  150,000  150,000 

Nevada    150.000  150.000  150.000 

New  Hampshire 150.000  150.000  150.000 

New  Jersey 177.553  177.553  177.553 

New  Mexico    150.000  150.000  150.000 

New  York   225.000  225.000  225,000 

North  Carolina 225,000  225,000  225,000 

North  Dakota 150,000  150.000  150.000 

Ohio 225.000  225.000  225.000 

Oklahoma 153.333  153.420  156.544 

Oregon 150.503  150.717  153,593 

Pennsylvania 225.000  225.000  225.000 

Rhode  Island    150.000  150,000  150,000 

South  Carolina    155.853  155,698  159,032 

South  Dakota    150.000  150,000  150.000 

Tennessee    170.575  170,575  170,575 

Texas 225,000  225,000  225,000 

Utah 150.000  150.000  151.892 

Vermont 150,000  150,000  150,000 

Virginia 169,519  169,519  169,519 

Washington 156,444  156.570  159.983 

Wast  Virginia 150.000  150.000  150.000 

Wisconsin 157.953  158.001  161.546 

Wyoming    150.000  150.000  150,000 

District  of  Columbia 150.000  150.000  150,000 

Puerto  Rico 157.523  157.514  161.015 

American  Samoa 25,000  25,000  25,000 

Northern  Marianas 25,000  25,000  25,000 

Quam 60.000  60,000  60,000 

Virgin  Islands    60.000  60,000  60.000 

Palou 25.000  25,000  25.000 

TOTAL 8,928.000  8.928.000  9,000,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Adult  Education  State  Programs 


state  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro, 
for  1994 


1994  Estimate 
for  1995 


1995  Request 
for  1996 


Alabama 

Alaska   

Arizona 

Arkansas    

Califomia   

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Georgia    

Hawaii   

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky    

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada    

New  Hampshire  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  ... 
South  Dakota    .... 

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa  .  . 
Northern  Marianas  . 

Quam 

Virgin  Islands    .... 

Palau 

Marshall  Islands  .  . 
Micronesia    

TOTAL 


$5,124,713 

$5,124,722 

$5,375,131 

558.323 

558.323 

574,161 

3,355,702 

3,355,707 

3,515,244 

3,099.847 

3,099,852 

3,246,246 

28,245,854 

28,245,903 

29,684,022 

2,402,950 

2,402,954 

2,513,548 

2,947,992 

2,947,997 

3,086,590 

817,955 

817,956 

847,131 

13,259,252 

13,259,274 

13.927,547 

7,241,186 

7,241,198 

7,600,328 

1.075,897 

1,075,899 

1,118,324 

1.037,758 

1,037.759 

1,078,225 

10.595,676 

10,595,694 

11,127,141 

5,407,968 

5,407,977 

5,672,936 

2.378,804 

2,378,807 

2,488,162 

2,066,893 

2,066,896 

2,160,228 

4,900,682 

4,900,690 

5,139,590 

4,983.793 

4,983,801 

5,226,972 

1,272,670 

1,272,672 

1,325,205 

4,245,431 

4,245,438 

4,450,679 

4,977,576 

4,977,584 

5,220,435 

8,534,125 

8,534,139 

8,959,686 

3,288,563 

3,288,568 

3,444,656 

3,446,391 

3,446,396 

3,610,592 

5,230,024 

5,230.033 

5,485,851 

856,906 

856.909 

888,086 

1,373,860 

1,373,861 

1,431,593 

1,281,539 

1,281.541 

1,334,530 

1,054,571 

1,054,572 

1,095,902 

7,274,293 

7,274,305 

7,635,136 

1.658,524 

1,658,526 

1,730,881 

17,524^69 

17,524,299 

18,411,661 

7.602,307 

7,602,319 

7,980,000 

788,689 

788,690 

816,362 

10.313,524 

10,313,541 

10,830.494 

3,246.826 

3,246,831 

3,400,775 

2,404,260 

2,404,264 

2,514,926 

11,617,329 

11,617,349 

12,201,277 

1,290,034 

1,290,036 

1,343,461 

4,244,071 

4,244,078 

4,449,249 

839,381 

839,382 

869,658 

6,131,618 

6,131,629 

6,433,761 

17,901.936 

17,901,966 

18,808,729 

1.281,589 

1,281,591 

1,334,583 

674,505 

674,505 

696,312 

6,064,872 

6,064,883 

6,363,587 

3,559,243 

3,559.248 

3,729,241 

2,493,878 

2,493,882 

2,609,148 

4,231,731 

4,231,738 

4,436,275 

560,603 

560,605 

576,560 

887,051 

887,052 

919,776 

5,869,058 

5,869,068 

6,157,713 

159,964 

159.964 

163,044 

154,546 

154,546 

157,348 

220,172 

220,172 

226,345 

245,411 

245,412 

252,881 

120,997 

120,997 

122,076 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100.000 

100,000 

100,000 

254,623,584 

254,624,000 

267,000,000 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

State  Literacy  Resource  Centers 


Stst*  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993  Appro. 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

for  1994 

for  1995 

for  1996 

$158,252 

$158,259 

$158,292 

17,241 

17,242 

16,908 

103,625 

103,629 

103,521 

95,724 

95.728 

95,599 

872,238 

872.275 

874,165 

74,203 

74.207 

74,022 

91,034 

91.039 

90,897 

25,259 

25,260 

24,947 

409,446 

409,467 

410,153 

223,609 

223,619 

223,822 

33,224 

33,225 

32,934 

32,046 

32,048 

31.753 

327,196 

327,211 

327,683 

166,999 

167,007 

167,062 

73,458 

73.461 

73,274 

63.826 

63,829 

63,617 

151,334 

151,341 

151,356 

153,900 

153,907 

153,929 

39,300 

39,302 

39,026 

131,100 

131,106 

131,068 

153,708 

153,715 

153,737 

263,535 

263,547 

263.854 

101,551 

101,556 

101,442 

106,425 

106,430 

106,328 

161,504 

161,511 

161,553 

26,461 

26,463 

26,153 

42,425 

42,427 

42,159 

39,574 

39,576 

39.301 

32,565 

32,567 

32,273 

224,631 

224,642 

224,847 

51,215 

51,218 

50,973 

541,153 

541,177 

542.205 

234,760 

234,771 

235,003 

24.355 

24.356 

24,041 

318,483 

318.498 

318,947 

100,262 

100,267 

100,150 

74,244 

74,247 

74,062 

358,745 

358,761 

359,316 

39,836 

39,838 

39,564 

131,058 

131,064 

131,026 

25,920 

25,921 

25,611 

189,345 

189,354 

189,468 

552,816 

552,839 

553,898 

39,576 

39,577 

39,302 

20,829 

20,830 

20,506 

187,284 

187,293 

187,401 

109,910 

109,915 

109,823 

77,011 

77,015 

76,837 

130,677 

130,683 

130,644 

17,312 

17,312 

16,979 

27,392 

27.394 

27,087 

181.237 

181,246 

181,339 

4,940 

4.940 

4,801 

4,772 

4,773 

4,634 

6.799 

6,799 

6,666 

7,578 

7,579 

7,447 

3,736 

3,737 

3.595 

7,856,640 

7,857,000 

7,857,000 

Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas    

California   

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware    

Florida 

Georgia    > . 

Hawaii   

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky    

Louisiana   

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada    

New  Hampshire  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico    

New  York 

North  Carolina  .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  Dakota   .... 

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  ^  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa  . . 
Northern  Marianas  . 

Quam 

Virgin  Islands  .... 
Paiau 

TOTAL 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  carrying  out  subparts  1[,]  sM  3[,  and  4]  of  part  A,'  and  parts  C,  E,  and  H  of  title  IV  of 

the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  [$8,020,160,000]  $7.863.935.000.  which  shall 

remain  available  through  September  30,  [1995]   1996:   Provided,  That  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  for 

which  a  student  shall  be  eligible  during  award  year  [1994-1995]   1995-1996  shall  be  [$2,300] 

$2.400: '  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  section  401(g)  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  if  the 

Secretary  determines,  prior  to  publication  of  the  payment  schedule  for  award  year  [1994-1995] 

1995-1996.  that  the  [$6,303,566,000]   $6.393.020.000  included  within  this  appropriation  for  Pell 

Grant  awards  for  award  year  [1994-1995  is]   1995-1996.  and  any  funds  available  from  the 

FY  1 994  appropriation  for  Pell  Grant  awards,  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  fully  all  such  awards  for 

which  students  are  eligible,'  as  calculated  under  section  401(b)  of  the  Act,  the  amount  paid  for 

each  such  award  shall  be  reduced  by  either  a  fixed  or  variable  percentage,  or  by  a  fixed  dollar 

amount,  as  determined  In  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  reductions  established  by  the  Secretary 

for  this  purpose:   Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  mav  issue  revised  payment  schedules  for 

award  year  1995-96  based  on  his  estimate  of  the  need  for  additional  reductions  under  the  authority 

of  the  previous  proviso,  until  June  30.  1995:^   Provided  further,  [That  notwithstanding  section  484(f) 

of  such  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  without  limitation,  require  an  institution  of  higher  education  to  verify 

the  accuracy  of  data  used  to  determine  student  eligibility  for  assistance  under  title  IV  of  that  Act]^ 

That  notwithstanding  section  443(b)(2XA)  of  such  Act,  for  award  year  1995-1996  an  institution 

shall  use  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  granted  to  that  institution  under  section 

442  of  the  Act  to  compensate  students  employed  in  community  service,  as  defined  in  section 

441(c)  of  the  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  exercises  the  waiver  authority  described  in  section 

443(b)(2)(A^  of  the  Act.'  (Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

NolS-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

' ...[.  and  4]  of  part  A. 

This  citation  of  subpart  4  is  deleted 
because  funds  are  not  requested  for  the 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program. 

'  Provided,  That  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  for 
which  a  student  shall  be  eligible  during 
award  year  [1994-1995]  1995-1996  shall  be 
[$2,300]  $2,40Q: 

This  provision  specifies  and  increases  the 
maximum  Pell  Grant  award  by  $100  for 
award  year  1995-1996. 

'  ...for  award  year  [1994-1995  is] 
1995-1996.  and  any  funds  available  from 
the  FY  1994  aporoDriation  for  Pell  Grant 
awards,  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  fully  all 
such  awards  for  which  students  are 
eligible... 

This  new  language  would  allow  funds 
available  from  the  fiscal  year  1 994  Pell 
Grant  appropriation  to  be  accounted  for  in 
determining  whether  available  Pell  Grant 
program  funds  are  sufficient  to  fully  fund 
all  awards  for  which  students  are  eligible 
in  award  year  1995-1996. 

*  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may 
issue  revised  payment  schedules  for  award 
year  1995-96  based  on  his  estimate  of  the 
need  for  additional  reductions  under  the 
authority  of  the  orevlous  proviso,  until 
June  30.  1995: 

This  new  language  would  allow  the 
Secretary,  in  case  of  insufficient 
appropriations,  to  reduce  awards  between 
the  time  of  publication  of  the  payment 
schedule  on  February  1,  1995  and 
June  30,  1995. 

'  ...[That  notwithstanding  section  484(f)  of 
such  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  without 
limitation,  require  an  institution  of  higher 
education  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  data 
used  to  determine  student  eligibility  for 
assistance  under  title  IV  of  that  Act] 

This  provision  is  deleted  because  similar 
language  was  included  in  the  Higher 
Education  Technical  Amendments  of 
1993. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes  -  Continued 


° ...  That  notwithstanding  section 
443(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act,  for  award  year 
1995-1996  an  institution  shall  use  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  funds 
granted  to  that  institution  under  section  442 
of  the  Act  to  compensate  students  employed 
In  community  service,  as  defined  in  section 
441(c)  of  the  Act,  unless  the  secretary 
exercises  the  waiver  authority  described  in 
section  443(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Act 


This  new  provision  requires  schools  to  use 
at  least  1 0  percent  of  their  Federal  Work- 
Study  allocation  to  pay  students  employed 
in  community  service  activities. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
Amounts  Available  for  Obliaation 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  mandated 

reduction 
Enacted  supplemental 
Enacted  supplemental 
Real  transfer  from  the 
Educational  Excellence 
account  to  support 
Pell  Grant  shortfall 


$7,516,123,000       $8,020,160,000        $7,863,935,000 


-60,129,000 

30,000,000 

341,000.000 


90.115.000 


0 
0 
0 


Permanent  authority: 
Real  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Defense 
for  Pell  Grants' 

Subtotal,  gross 
budget  authority 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

Unobligated  balance, 
expiring 

Total  obligations 


3.165.000 


3.165.000 


-1.749.000 


0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  current  authority  7.917,109,000         8,020,160,000         7,863,935,000 


3.165.000 


7,920,274,000         8,023,325,000  7,867,100,000 


104,258,000 


2,316,147,000         2,765,473,000  2,661,082,000 


-2,765,473,000        -2,661,082,000         -2,816,240,000 


7,573,457,000         8,127,716,000  7,711,942,000 


'   Represents  benefits  for  participants  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  appropriated  by  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  P.L.102-27,  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1991. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Grants, 
subsidies,  and 
contributions' 


$7,573,457,000       $8,127,716,000        $7,711,942,000 


'  Includes  $3,165,000  in  fiscal  years  1993,  1994  and  1995  appropriated  by  transfer  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  pursuant  to  PL.  102-27,  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1991. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Summary  of  Changes 


1994    $8,020,160,000' 

(Obligations) (8,124,551,000) 

1995           7,863,935.000' 

(Obligations) (7.706.777.000) 

Net  change    -156,225,000 

(Obligations)    (-415,774,000) 


'  Excludes  $3,165,000  in  permanent  authority  in  1994  and  1995,  transfen-ed  from  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  P.L.  102-27. 


Increases: 
Built  in: 

Increase  to  cover  loan  cancellation 
obligations  on  Perkins  loans 
made  prior  to  1993 


1994  base 


$15,000,000 


Change  from  base 


+$3,000,000 


Program: 

Increase  to  fund  estimated  Pell 
Grant  program  costs  for  the 
1995-96  award  year 

Increase  to  fund  an  additional 
1 1 6,000  recipients  under  the 
Federal  Work-Study  program 

Increase  to  State  Postsecondary 
Review  Program  to  strengthen  State 
efforts  to  ensure  the  financial  and 
educational  soundness  of  postsecondary 
institutions  approved  to  participate  in 
HEA  Trtle  IV  programs 

Subtotal,  Increases 


6,303,566.000 


616,508.000 


21.250,000 


+89,454,000 


+100.000.000 


+13.750.000 
+206,204,000 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


Decreases: 
Program: 


1994  base  Change  from  base 


Decrease  in  funds  required  for  estimated 

Pell  Grant  program  shortfall  from  prior  years  $250,000,000  -$132,000,000 

Decrease  to  eliminate  Perkins  loan  Federal 

capital  contributions,  since  FFEL  and  Federal 

Direct  student  loans  will  provide  sufficient 

capital  for  new  student  borrowing  158,000,000  -158,000,000 

Decrease  in  State  Student  Incentive  Grants 
eliminates  this  program,  which  has  served 
its  original  purpose  of  stimulating  large- 
scale  State  grant  programs  72,429,000  -72.429.000 

Subtotal,  decreases  -362,429,000 

Net  change  -156,225,000 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 
1986 
1986 

$3,569,000,0000 
Sequester                            — 
Supplemental                       — 

$4,910,482,000 

$4,837,000,000 
146,000,000 

$4,887,000,000 

-210,141,000 

146,000,000 

1987 
1987 
1987 

Rescission 
Supplemental 

3,812,568,000 

-1,269,000,000 

287,000,000 

226,730,000 

'    5,196,000,000 
287,000,000 

5,196,000,000 
287,000,000 

1988 

3,336,000,000 

5,806,000,000 

5,837,098,000 

5,544,792,000 

1989 

6,099,597,000 

5,907,736,000 

5,833,845,000 

5,814,320,000 

1990 
1990 
1990 

Supplemental 
Sequester 

6,366,960,000 

6,021.960,000 

6.096,000.000 

6,175,097,000 
-8,520,000  ' 
-84,331,000 

1991 
1991 

Sequester 

6,352,415,000 

6,777,000,000 

6,873,950,000 

6,713,681,000  ' 
-87,278 

1992 
1992 
1992 

Rescission 
Supplemental 

6,713,681,000 
40,000,000 

6,853,000,000 

6,962,356,000 

6,884,880,000  ' 
-310,000 
40,000,000 

1993 

1993 
1993 

Supplemental 
Supplemental 

7,689,637,000 

8,101.170,000 

7,427,928,000 

7,546,109,000  " 

341,000,000 

30,000,000 

1994 

9,538,166,000  ' 

8,120,366,000 

8,004,293,000 

8,020,160,000  ' 

1995 

7,863,935,000  ' 

'  Reflects  the  decision  of  the  House  to  provide  no  1987  allowance  for  Student  Financial  Assistance  programs  that 
had  not  yet  been  reauthorized. 

'  Reflects  transfers  of  $2,520,000  to  the  School  improvement  programs  account  and  $6,000,000  to  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  Refugee  and  entrant  assistance  program,  pursuant  to  PL.  101-302. 

'  Does  not  reflect  pemianent  authority  of  $1,290,000  in  FY  1991  and  $3,165,000  in  FY  1992.  FY  1993.  FY  1994 
and  FY  1995  appropriated  by  transfer  from  Department  of  Defense  for  participants  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm, 
pursuant  to  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1991  (P.L.  102-27). 

'  Includes  transfer  of  $90,115,000  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Educational  Excellence  account  in  1992. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1994  Appropriations  Reports 

Federal  Work-Study  Program  -  "Woflt-Colleqes' 

House:  The  Committee  expects  the  Secretary  to  use  his  authority  under  section 

448(b)(1)  of  the  1992  Higher  Education  Amendments  to  transfer  funds  directly 
to  the  so  called  "work  colleges"  (defined  in  section  448(e)). 

Response:  Institutions  that  have  applied  for  and  received  status  as  "Work  Colleges"  can 

transfer  funds  from  their  Federal  Work-Study  and  Peri<ins  Loan  program 
allocations  to  their  Wori<  College  program.   Under  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992,  the  institutions,  rather  than  the  Secretary,  have  the 
authority  to  transfer  these  funds. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Federal  Pell  grants' 
Regular  program 
Funding  for  shortfall 

Subtotal 

Campus-based  grants: 

Federal  supplemental 
educational  opportunity 
grants 
Federal  work-study 

Subtotal 

Federal  Perkins  loans: 
Federal  capital 
contributions 
Loan  cancellations 

Subtotal 

State  student  incentive 
grants 

State  postsecondary  review 
program 

Total 


$6,303,566,000       $6,393,020,000 
250.000.000  118.000.000 

6,553,566,000  6.511,020,000 


583,407,000 
616.508.000 


158,000,000 
15.000.000 

173,000,000 


72,429,000 


21.250.000 
8,020,160.000 


583,407,000 
716.508.000 


1,199,915,000    1,299,915,000 


18.000.000 
18,000.000 


35.000.000 


7.863,935,000 


+$89,454,000 
-132.000.000 

-42,546,000 


+100.000.000 
+100,000,000 


-158,000,000 
+3.000.000 

-155,000,000 


-72,429,000 

+13.750.000 
-156,225,000 


'  Excludes  $3,165,000  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  for  benefits  for  participants  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm 
appropriated  by  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  P.L.  102-27,  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1991. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
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The  Department  of  Education  administers  seven  Federal  student  financial  assistance  programs. 
In  general,  legislation  over  the  years  has  expanded  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  Federal 
student  aid  programs  and  broadened  student  and  school  eligibility.   The  Student  Financial 
Assistance  (SFA)  programs  seek  to  improve  postsecondary  educational  access  and  opportunity 
for  low-  and  middle-income  students  by  providing  grants,  loans,  and  work-study  opportunities  for 
eligible  students.   In  1994,  the  SFA  programs  accounted  for  nearly  60  percent  of  total  Federal 
appropriations  for  postsecondary  aid.   To  strengthen  institutional  quality  and  reduce  SFA 
program  abuse,  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992  created  the  State  Postsecondary 
Review  program,  which  combines  Federal  and  State  oversight  efforts  to  ensure  postsecondary 
institutional  administrative  and  financial  integrity  and  educational  program  quality. 

The  1995  budget  request  for  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  programs  is  designed  to  advance 
the  National  Education  Goal  that  all  adult  Americans  will  possess  the  skills  and  knowledge  to 
compete  in  a  global  economy  and  to  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.   It 
also  reflects  the  Department's  commitment  to  equal  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  all 
students  and  to  improving  institutional  accountability  and  educational  excellence. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Administration's  request  for  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  account 
is  $7.86  billion,  a  decrease  of  $156  million  from  the  1994  level.   This  includes  increases  to 
expand  the  Pell  Grants  and  Federal  Work-Study  programs  and  an  increase  in  the  State 
Postsecondary  Review  program  to  help  protect  our  substantial  investment  in  postsecondary 
education.   It  also  reflects  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  Perkins  Loan  capital  contributions  and 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  programs,  which  are  no  longer  necessary  given  the 
availability  of  other  Federal  and  State  student  aid  programs,  and  the  successful  achievement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  SSIG  program.  Although  the  Administration's  FY  1995  budget  requests 
$156  million  less  than  the  1994  appropriation  for  this  account,  total  aid  available  to  students 
under  the  1995  request  would  increase  by  approximately  $278  million  over  the  1994  level.   In 
addition,  total  aid  available  for  all  student  aid  programs,  including  student  loans,  would  increase 
by  more  than  $1.2  billion  over  the  1994  level. 

The  1995  Pell  Grant  program  request  would  improve  access  to  postsecondary  education  by 
increasing  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  award  by  $100  -  from  $2,300  to  $2,400.   The  1995  request 
would  increase  the  number  of  Pell  Grant  recipients  by  over  162,000  above  the  fiscal  year  1994 
level.   In  addition  to  the  increase  of  $100  million  requested  for  the  Federal  Work-Study  program, 
the  Administration  will  submit  a  legislative  proposal  to  increase  the  community  service  set-aside 
in  the  Federal  Work-Study  program  to  enhance  community  service  activities  nationwide  and  to 
support  the  President's  community  service  goals. 

The  1 995  budget  request  would  also  help  protect  the  Nation's  investment  in  postsecondary 
education  by  expanding  implementation  of  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  program.   This 
program  recognizes  the  shared  State  and  Federal  responsibility  in  the  institutional  eligibility 
process  by  requiring  problem  institutions  to  meet  quality  standards  established  by  the  States 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

No  funding  is  proposed  for  the  SSIG  program  or  for  Federal  capital  contributions  to  Perkins 
Loan  revolving  funds.  The  SSIG  program  has  served  its  purpose  of  stimulating  States  to 
provide  need-based  grants  to  postsecondary  students,  while  new  Perkins  Loan  capital  is  not 
needed  given  the  wide  availability  of  student  loans  under  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan 
programs  and  the  new  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  programs.   Institutions  would  still  be  able  to 
make  Perkins  Loans  from  $6  billion  in  existing  institutional  revolving  funds. 
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(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV,  Part  A.  Subpart  1) 


1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


increase  or 
1SS4  ISSS  Decrease 

Regular  Program  $6,303,566,000'  $6,393,020,000'  +$89,454,000' 

Funding  for  Shortfall  250.000.000  118.000.000  -132.000000 

Total  6,553,566,000  6,511,020,000  -42,546,000 

'  Excludes  $3,165,000  in  permanent  authority  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  appropriated  by  transfer  from 
Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  PL.  102-27. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Federal  Pell  Grant  program  provides  need-based  grants  to  low-income  undergraduate 
students  to  promote  access  to  postsecondary  education  and  to  lower  the  burden  of  Its 
financing.  Appropriations  for  the  Pell  Grant  program  are  discretionary  and  not  based  on 
entitlement,  with  the  level  of  funding  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  appropriations.   Funds 
are  available  for  obligation  from  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  of  appropriation  through 
September  30  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.   Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995  will 
primarily  support  awards  in  the  1995-96  academic  year. 

The  national  need  analysis  formula  for  the  Title  IV  need-based  student  aid  programs, 
stipulated  in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  determines  financial  eligibility  for  Pell  Grants  and  is 
applied  uniformly  to  all  applicants.   This  formula  determines  a  student's  "expected  family 
contribution"  (EFC).  The  fundamental  elements  in  the  formula  are  the  parents'  and/or  the 
student's  income  and  assets  (excluding  the  value  of  the  family's  home  or  farm),  the  family's 
household  size,  and  the  numtjer  of  family  members  attending  postsecondary  institutions. 
Basically,  the  EFC  is  the  sum  of  (1)  a  percentage  of  net  income  (remaining  income  after 
subtracting  allowances  for  basic  living  expenses),  plus  (2)  a  percentage  of  net  assets  (assets 
remaining  after  subtracting  an  asset  protection  allowance).   Different  assessment  rates  and 
allowances  are  used  for  dependent  students,  independent  students  without  dependents,  and 
independent  students  with  dependents. 

Student  eligibility: 

Students  may  use  their  grants  at  any  one  of  approximately  6,900  participating  postsecondary 
institutions.   Pell  Grants  are  disbursed  to  the  student  through  the  institution.  The  annual 
award  amount  may  vary  from  the  statutory  minimum  of  $400  up  to  a  statutorily  authorized 
maximum  of  $3,900  for  1994.  Annual  maximum  award  levels  have  been  regulariy  limited  by 
appropriation  acts.  The  maximum  award  for  the  1994-1995  school  year  was  limited  to  $2,300 
by  language  specified  in  the  appropriations  act  governing  fiscal  year  1994. 
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Recipients  must  be  undergraduates  and  enrolled  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  degree  or 
certificate  at  an  eligible  institution.   Students  must  also  have  a  high  school  diploma  (or  its 
equivalent)  or  a  demonstrated  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered  by  the  institution. 
Less  than  full-time  students  are  eligible  for  awards,  which  are  pro-rated  on  the  basis  of 
enrollment  status. 

Award  rules: 

The  amount  of  the  Pell  Grant  award  is  the  lesser  of  the  following  three  amounts: 

o    The  maximum  award  minus  the  EFC, 

0    The  student's  cost  of  attendance  minus  the  EFC,  or 

0     In  any  year  for  which  an  appropriation  act  provides  a  maximum  award  in  excess  of 
$2,400,  the  sum  of:   (1)  $2,400  plus  one-half  of  the  difference  between  the 
maximum  award  and  $2,400:  and  (2)  the  lesser  of:   (a)  the  remaining  one-half  of  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  award  and  $2,400,  or;  (b)  the  sum  of  the  student's 
tuition  and  allowances  for  dependent  care  and  disability-related  expenses. 

Costs  of  attendance: 

For  purposes  of  determining  the  Pell  Grant  award,  the  cost  of  attendance  is  established  by  the 

postsecondary  institution  and  Includes  the  following  components: 

o    Tuition  and  fees, 

o    An  allowance  for  books,  supplies,  transportation,  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 

0    Allowances  for  dependent  care  and  disability-related  expenses,  and 

o  Living  allowances  of  not  less  than  $1,500  for  students  living  with  parents,  the  actual 
amount  (unlimited)  charged  by  the  institution  for  room  and  board  for  students  living 
at  school,  and  not  less  than  $2,500  for  all  other  students. 

The  cost  of  attendance  for  a  less-than-half-time  student  includes  tuition  and  fees;  an 
allowance  for  books,  supplies  and  transportation;  and  dependent  care.   The  cost  of 
attendance  for  an  incarcerated  student  is  limited  to  tuition  and  fees  and,  if  required,  books  and 
supplies. 

Financial  aid  administrator  discretion: 

The  Higher  Education  Act  provides  that  financial  aid  administrators  may  adjust  a  student's  Pell 

Grant  award  by  changing  the  cost  of  attendance  cr  the  value  of  data  elements  used  to 

calculate  the  EFC  to  reflect  a  student's  "special  circumstances,"  which  are  not  subject  to 

definition  by  the  Secretary.   The  Higher  Education  Technical  Amendments  of  1993 

(P.L.  103-208)  allow  financial  aid  administrators  to  make  an  award  adjustment  for  any  student 

whose  Federal  Pell  Grant  for  academic  year  1 993-94  is  at  least  $500  less  than  it  was  for 
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academic  year  1992-93,  if  the  decrease  is  the  direct  result  of  need  analysis  changes  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992.   However,  adjustments  pursuant  to  this  new  provision 
can  only  be  made  if  an  appropriation  to  finance  such  adjustments  has  been  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Program  history: 

A  graph  showing  applicant,  recipient  and  award  trends  in  the  Pel!  Grant  program  since  its 
inception  follows.   Applicant  growth  is  affected  by  many  factors,  including  college  enrollment 
and  the  recent  requirement  that  students  complete  the  Federal  application  form  prior  to 
receiving  Title  IV  student  aid.   Recipient  grov^rth  is  affected  by  changes  in  need  analysis,  the 
level  of  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  award,  as  well  as  changes  in  applicant  levels. 


Pell  Grant  Program 

Summary  Statistics  (Award  Years  1973-74  through  1994-95) 


(Millions) 

10| 


Recipients 


III 


73-74        79-80        85-86        91-92 

76-77        82-83        88-89        94-95 

Award  Year 


(Billions) 

$7, 


'     I     '     '     '     '     I     ' 


79-80       85-86       91-92 
76-77        82-83        88-89        94-95 

Award  Year 


Note:  Award  Years  1993-94  and  1994-95  are  projected. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years,  as  follows: 

1990 $4,804,478,000 

1991 5,374,212,000' 

1992 5,499,690,000' 

1993 6,458,805,000'^ 

1994 6,553,566.000'' 

'Excludes  $1,290,000  in  FV  1991.  and  $3,165,000  in  FY  1992,  FV  1993.  and  FY  1994  appropriated  by 
transfer  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  PL  102-27.  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1991. 

'includes  appropriation  of  $671,237,000  to  cover  estimated  costs  of  cumulative  Pell  Grant  program  funding 
shortfalls  and  supplemental  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  for  Relief  from  Major.  Widespread  Flooding  in  the  Midwest. 

'Includes  appropriation  of  $250,000,000  to  help  cover  estimated  costs  of  cumulative  Pell  Grant  program 
funding  shortfall. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1995  Pell  Grant  budget  request  is  $6,511,020,000.   This 
amount  provides  $6,393,020,000  for  the  1995-96  aw/ard  year  and  $118,000,000  to  fully  fund 
the  projected  cumulative  shortfall  from  previous  award  years.   The  budget  request  for  the 
1995-96  program  is  $89,454,000  (1.4  percent)  more  than  the  regular  program  appropriation  for 
1994-95.    It  would  fund  an  estimated  4,114,000  awards,  with  the  maximum  award  set  at 
$2,400. 

Aid  available  to  students  would  expand  by  $476,000,000  and  would  be  due  primarily  to  the 
$100  increase  in  the  maximum  award.    The  Department  Is  able  to  fund  this  substantial 
increase  in  aid  to  students  with  only  moderate  growth  in  budget  authority  due  to  projected 
reductions  in  program  growth-creating  a  surplus  for  the  1994-95  award  year.   In  addition  to 
the  increase  in  aid  available  in  the  1 995-96  award  year,  recipients  would  grow  by  over 
162,000. 

The  Administration's  1995  request  for  the  Pell  Grant  program  represents  a  significant 
investment  in  postsecondary  education,  promotes  lifelong  learning  and  adult  literacy,  and 
helps  assure  postsecondary  access  and  choice  for  the  financially  disadvantaged,  minorities, 
and  underrepresented  groups.   In  award  year  1995-96,  as  in  the  past  few  years,  it  is  projected 
that  most  Pell  Grant  recipients  will  have  family  incomes  of  less  than  $15,000,  and  most  of  the 
funds  will  be  awarded  to  students  with  family  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000.   In  addition  to 
assisting  students  currently  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  and  traditional  students 
contemplating  postsecondary  education,  the  Pell  Grant  program  encourages  low-income 
adults  now  in  the  workplace-so  called  non-traditional  students-to  return  to  school  to  upgrade 
their  individual  skills  and,  thus,  helps  to  increase  America's  competitiveness  in  the  world 
market. 
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In  support  of  the  above  goals,  the  Administration  is  proposing  appropriations  language  to 
implement  policies  that  would  promote  access  by  raising  the  maximum  award,  and  help  to 
prevent  future  funding  shortfalls: 

Promote  Access: 

0     Increase  the  maximum  award--The  maximum  award  would  be  raised  from  $2,300 
(enacted  for  1994-95)  to  $2,400.   This  increase  would  help  ensure  broad  access  to 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities.   Furthermore,  raising  the  maximum  grant  is  an 
effective  way  to  increase  aid  to  students  at  the  lowest  income  levels.   The  maximum 
grant  authorized  for  1995  is  $4,100.   While  fiscal  constraints  prevent  funding  Pell  Grants 
at  the  maximum  authorized,  the  Administration  supports  increasing  the  maximum  award 
as  much  as  possible,  thereby  reducing  the  loan  burden  on  very  needy  students. 

Prevent  Future  Shortfalls: 

0     Reduce  Pell  Grant  awards  in  the  event  of  insufficient  appropriations--The  Secretary 
would  reduce  Pell  Grant  awards  if,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  payment  schedule  for 
award  year  1995-96,  it  is  determined  that  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  and  any 
funds  available  from  previous  appropriations  would  be  insufficient  to  fully  satisfy  awards 
to  all  eligible  recipients.   Furthermore,  the  Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to  reduce 
awards  between  the  time  of  publication  of  the  payment  schedule  and  June  30,  1995. 
The  reductions  would  be  either  a  flat  dollar  amount  or  a  fixed  or  variable  percentage 
reduction  of  the  grant  applied  to  all  recipients.   This  authority  would  help  prevent  a 
shortfall  for  fiscal  year  1995  from  occurring. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Aid  available  to 

students  ($000s) 
Recipients 
Maximum  grant 
Minimum  grant 
Average  grant 


$5,782,000 

$5,896,000 

$6,372,000' 

3,808,000 

3,952,000 

4,114,000' 

$2,300 

$2,300 

$2,400 

$400 

$400 

$400 

$1,518 

$1,492 

$1,549' 

'  See  detailed  tables,  which  follow 
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Recipients 

by  Family  Income 


1995  Proposed  Policy:  Current  Law  at  $2,400  Maximum  Award 
Percent  of  Total 

60% 


4954% 


Total  Recipients:  4.114  million 


0-26%     006% 


<$10K  $15K-20K  $25K-30K  $40K-50K  Over$60K 

$10K-15K  $20K-25K  $30K-40K  $50K-60K 

Annual  Adjusted  Family  Income 


Funds  Awarded 
by  Family  Income 

1995  Proposed  Policy:  Current  Law  at  $2,400  Maximum  Award 
Percent  of  Total 


1259% 

9.09% 

5.08%     379% 

0.76%     oust     0M% 

<$10K  $15K-20K  $25K-30K  $40K-50K  Over$60K 

$10K-15K  $20K-25K  $30K-40K  $50K-60K 

Annual  Adjusted  Family  Income 
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Estimated  Distribution  of  Pell  Grant  Recipients 

(Dependent,  Independent,  and  All  Students) 

and  Program  Cost  by  Income  for  1995-96 


Dependent  Students 


Annual  Adjusted 

Recipient 

%of 

Program 

%of 

Average 

Family  hcome 

Population 

Total 

Cost 

Total 

Award 

<$1 0.000 

448.852 

27.16% 

$822,754,427 

33.32% 

$1,833 

$10,000-15,000 

261.703 

15  84% 

$454,809,674 

18.42% 

$1,738 

$15,001-20.000 

259.601 

1571% 

$423,493,532 

17.15% 

$1,631 

$20,001-25.000 

241.899 

1464% 

$336,414,019 

13.62% 

$1,391 

$25,001-30.000 

180.102 

10.90% 

$204,704,378 

8.29% 

$1,137 

$30,001^.000 

190.188 

11.51% 

$176,816,232 

7.16% 

$930 

$40,001-50.000 

58.554 

3.54% 

$41,765,911 

1.69% 

$713 

$50,001-60.000 

9.541 

0.58% 

$6,581,695 

0.27% 

$690 

Over  $60,000 

2.187 

013% 

$2,193,152 

0,09% 

$1,003 

Total 

1.652.628 

10000% 

$2,469,533,020 

100  00% 

$1,494 

Independent  Students 

Annual  Adjusted 

Recipient 

%0f 

Program 

%0f 

Average 

Family  Income 

Population 

Total 

Cost 

Total 

Award 

<$10.000 

1.589,280 

64  56% 

$2,601,719,784 

66.66% 

$1,637 

$10,000-15,000 

283.320 

1151% 

$487,873,470 

1250% 

$1,722 

$15,001-20.000 

223.017 

906% 

$379,098,796 

971% 

$1,700 

$20,001-25.000 

166.565 

677% 

$242,992,539 

6.23% 

$1,459 

$25,001-30.000 

107.662 

437% 

$118,776,320 

3.04% 

$1,103 

$30,001^.000 

79.767 

3.24% 

$64,610,142 

166% 

$810 

$40,001-50.000 

10,682 

0.43% 

$6,887,849 

018% 

$645 

$50,001-60.000 

1,082 

004% 

$720,076 

0.02% 

$665 

Over  $60,000 

191 

001% 

$236,889 

001% 

$1,244 

Total 

2.461.567 

100.00% 

$3,902,915,866 

100.00% 

$1,586 

All  Students 

Annual  Adjusted 

Recipient 

%of 

Program 

%0f 

Average 

Family  hcome 

Population 

Total 

Cost 

Total 

Award 

<$10,000 

2.038.133 

49.54% 

$3,424,474,212 

5374% 

$1,680 

$10,000-15.000 

545,023 

13.25% 

$942,683,146 

1479% 

$1,730 

$15,001-20.000 

482,618 

11.73% 

$802,592,329 

1259% 

$1,663 

$20,001-25.000 

408.464 

9.93% 

$579,406,558 

909% 

$1,419 

$25,001-30.000 

287,764 

6.99% 

$323,480,698 

508% 

$1,124 

$30,001-40.000 

269,954 

6.56% 

$241,426,374 

379% 

$894 

$40,001-50.000 

69.236 

1.68% 

$48,653,760 

0.76% 

$703 

$50,001-60.000 

10.624 

026% 

$7,301,771 

0.11% 

$687 

Over  $60,000 

2,378 

006% 

$2,430,042 

0.04% 

$1,022 

Total 

4,114.196 

100.00% 

$6,372,448,888 

100  00% 

$1,549 

h4ote:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Recipients  by  Institutional  Type  and  Control 
Award  Years  1989-90  through  1992-93 


(Thousands) 


D  Public  2  Yr. 

■  Public  4  Yr. 
D  Private 

■  Proprietary 


33.6% 


30.7% 


18.1% 


17.6% 


1989-90   1990-91    1991-92    1992-93 


Award  Year  1992-93  Reciplsnts 
as  a  Percentage  of  Total 


Note:  Award  Year  1992-93  has  not  been  fully  closed  out.  End  of 
year  data  may  cause  slight  shifts  in  the  observed  trends. 


Expenditures  by  Institutional  Type  and  Control 
Award  Years  1989-90  through  1992-93 


(Billions) 

$2.5 


D  Public  2  Yr. 

■  Public  4  Yr. 
G3  Private 

■  Proprietary 


36.3% 


25.7% 

^■•^  18.5% 


1989-90    1990-91     1991-92    1992-93 


19.5% 

Award  Year  1992-93  Expendlturas 
aa  a  Percentage  of  Total 


Note:  Award  Year  1992-93  has  not  tieen  fully  dosed  out.  End  of 
year  data  may  cause  slight  shifts  in  the  observed  trends 
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Federal  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants 
(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV.  Part  A.  Subpart  3) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$583,407,000  $583,407,000  \ 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  program  provides  need- 
based  grant  aid  to  eligible  undergraduate  students  to  help  reduce  financial  barriers  to 
postsecondary  education.   Federal  funding  allocations  for  this  purpose  are  awarded  to  qualifying 
postsecondary  institutions  under  a  statutory  formula.   Unlike  the  Pell  Grant  program,  the  SEOG 
program  is  administered  by  institutional  financial  aid  administrators  who  have  substantial 
flexibility  in  determining  student  awards. 

The  SEOG  program  is  a  discretionary  program;  program  funds  are  available  for  obligation  from 
October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  of  appropriation  through  September  30  of  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year.   Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995  support  awards  in  academic  year  1995-96. 

Institutional  participation:  Approximately  4,300  postsecondary  institutions  receive  funds  under 
the  SEOG  program.  As  mandated  by  statute,  funds  are  distributed  to  institutions  first  on  the 
basis  of  the  institution's  fiscal  year  1985  SEOG  program  allocation,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  the 
aggregate  need  of  the  eligible  undergraduate  students  in  attendance. 

Institutional  matchino:   Participating  Institutions  are  required  by  the  statute  to  contribute 
25  percent  of  the  SEOG  award  amounts.   In  other  words,  the  institution  provides  one  dollar  for 
every  three  Federal  dollars.   The  institutional  share  can  be  met  using  the  institution's  own 
resources,  State  scholarships,  and  foundation  or  other  charitable  organization  funds. 

Student  participation:   Students  qualify  for  grants  of  up  to  $4,000  by  demonstrating  financial 
need  under  a  statutory  need  analysis  system.  The  institution  must  award  grants  first  to  those 
students  with  "exceptional  need"  (those  with  the  lowest  expected  family  contributions  at  the 
institution).   The  institution  must  give  priority  for  SEOG  awards  to  students  who  are  also  Pell 
Grant  recipients. 

Also,  if  the  total  financial  need  of  students  who  are  independent  or  attend  less-than-full-time 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  need  of  all  students  attending  the  institution,  then  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  institution's  allotment  must  be  made  available  to  such  students. 
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Institutional  administrative  provisions: 

o  Transferability  of  Funds.  An  institution  may  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  its  allotment 
from  Perkins  Loans  to  SEOG  or  Worl<-Study  (or  both)  and  up  to  25  percent  of  Work- 
Study  to  SEOG. 

o  Administrative  Costs.  Under  a  statutory  formula,  an  institution  may  use  up  to  5  percent 
of  its  program  allotments  during  an  aw/ard  year  to  meet  administrative  costs  associated 
with  the  SEOG,  Work-Study,  and  Perkins  Loan  programs. 

0     Reallocation  of  Funds.   If  funds  become  available  because  of  under-utilization  by 
institutions,  excess  funds  are  reallocated  to  other  institutions  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  were  originally  allocated.   If  an  institution  retums  more  than  10  percent  of  its 
allocation,  that  institution's  allocation  is  reduced  by  that  same  amount  the  next  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990    $458,650,000 

1991  520,148,000 

1992  577,000,000 

1993  583,407,000 

1994  583,407.000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Recipients  991,000  991,000  991,000 
Aid  available 

to  students'  $738,000,000  $738,000,000  $738,000,000 

Average  award'  $745  $745  $745 

'  Includes  Institutional  matching  funds. 
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Distribution  of  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
bv  Type  of  Institution  -  1991-92  ^Fiscal  Year  1991^ 

Average 
Grant 

Total  Grants 
fOOOs^ 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Recipients 

Percentage 
Pf  T9t9l 

Public' 
Two-Year 
Four-Year 
Subtotal 

$404 
646 
555 

$74,115 
197.321 
271,436 

13% 

24 

47 

183,405 
305,329 
488,734 

21% 
55 

Private' 
Two-Year 
Four-Year 
Subtotal 

541 

1,046 

996 

13,453 
238.744 
252,197 

2 

40 
42 

24,853 
228.302 
253,155 

3 
27 
30 

Proprietary' 

450 

62.686 

11 

139.455 

m 

Total 

665 

586.320 

100 

881.344 

100 

'  Includes  Institutional  matching  funds. 
Note:   Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Distribution  of  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
by  Type  of  Institution 

1991-92  (RscalYear1991) 

Percentage  of  Total 
50% 


40% 


2  Yr.  Public  2  Yr.  Private  4  Yr.  Public  4  Yr.  Private   Proprietary 
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Distribution  of  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

by  Family  Income  - 

■  1991-92  fFiscal  Year  1991^ 

Percentage 

Total  Grants' 

Percentage 

(SOOOs^ 

of  Total 

Recipients 

of  Total 

Dependent: 

$0-$5,999 

$38,262 

7% 

52.175 

6% 

$6,000-$1 1,999 

52,867 

9 

68,857 

8 

$12,000-$1 7.999 

60,225 

10 

73,473 

8 

$18,000-$23,999 

57,438 

10 

67.653 

8 

$24.000-$29,999 

46,821 

8 

54,033 

6 

$30,000+ 

77.832 

13 

85,075 

Ifi 

Subtotal 

333,444 

57 

401.266 

46 

Independent 

252.876 

43 

480.078 

54 

Total 

586,320 

100 

881,344 

100 

Less-than-full-time' 


(30.579) 


(7) 


(69,826) 


(10) 


Includes  institutional  matching  funds. 
'  Specific  income  data  are  not  available.    Information  from  the  1990  National  Poslsecondary  Student  Aid  Study 
indicate  that  70  percent  of  Independent  students  receiving  SEOGs  had  annual  incomes  below  $12,000. 
^  Included  in  total. 

Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Distribution  of  SEOG  Funds: 

The  following  two  charts  demonstrate  the  distribution  of  SEOG  funds  by  type  of  student. 
Chart  1  should  be  interpreted  as  follows:   Eleven  percent  of  grants  given  to  dependent  students 
were  received  by  students  whose  annual  family  income  was  less  than  $5,999.  Chart  2  should 
be  interpreted  as  follows:  Approximately  57  percent  of  all  SEOG  funds  were  received  by 
dependent  students. 
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Distribution  of  SEOG  Funds  to 

Dependent  Students  by  Family  Income 

Award  Year  1991-92 

Percent  of  Total  Funds 

30% 


<$5,999  $12,000-17,999  $24,000-29,999 

$6,000-11,999  $18,000-23,999  Over  $29,999 

Family  Income  for  Dependent  Students 


Chart  1 


Distribution  of  SEOG  Funds  by 

Dependent/independent  Student  Status 

Award  Year  1991-92 


Dependent  Students    56.9% 


Independent  Students   43.1% 


Chart  2 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Federal  work-study 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV.  Part  C) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority; 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$616,508,000  $716,508,000  +$100,000,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Federal  Work-Study  program  assists  needy  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in 
financing  postsecondary  education  costs  through  part-time  employment.    Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose  are  awarded  to  qualifying  institutions  that  select  needy  students  for  employment. 
Students  may  be  employed  by  the  institution  itself;  by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  organization;  or  by  a  private  for-profit  organization. 

The  Work-Study  program  is  a  discretionary  program;  program  funds  are  available  for  obligation 
from  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  of  appropriation  through  September  30  of  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year.   Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995  support  awards  in  academic  year  1995-96. 

Institutional  participation;  Approximately  3,680  institutions  participate  In  the  Work-Study 
program.   By  law,  funds  are  distributed  to  institutions,  first,  in  amounts  equal  to  their  1985 
allocations  (which  are  ratably  reduced  if  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  is  insufficient  to  meet 
1985  allocation  levels)  and,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  need  of  eligible  students  in 
attendance  at  each  institution.  The  Work-Study  program  is  administered  by  institutional  financial 
aid  administrators  who  have  substantial  flexibility  in  determining  student  awards. 

If  an  institution  is  a  proprietary  school  employing  its  own  students,  this  employment  must  be; 
(1)  on  campus,  except  that  at  least  5  percent  of  the  total  funds  granted  must  be  used  to 
compensate  students  employed  in  community  services  beginning  in  1994;  (2)  related,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  to  the  student's  educational  objectives;  and  (3)  related  to  providing 
student  services.  The  employment  tasks  of  Work-Study  students,  however,  must  not  involve  the 
solicitation  of  potential  students  to  enroll  in  the  school. 

Institutional  matchina:   The  participating  Institution  or  other  employer  must  contribute  at  least  25 
percent  of  a  student's  part-time  earnings  (or  50  percent  in  the  case  of  private  for-profit 
employers). 

Institutional  administrative  provisions;   Institutions  may  use  their  allocations  to  support  a  variety 
of  Work-Study  activities,  as  described  below: 

o     Private  Sector,  (excluding  proprietary  schools).  An  institution  may  use  up  to  25  percent 
of  its  Work-Study  allocation  to  match  eamings  of  students  working  for  private  for-profit 
organizations.  These  jobs  must  be  academically  relevant  to  the  student.   No  Work- 
Study  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  any  employee  who  would  otherwise  be  employed  by 
the  private  organization. 
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o    Job  Location  and  Development.  An  Institution  may  not  use  more  than  10  percent  or 
$50,000  of  its  Work-Study  allotment,  whichever  is  less,  for  the  administrative  expenses 
associated  with  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  a  Job  Location  and  Development 
(JLD)  program,  which  locates  and  develops  off-campus  part-time  jobs  or  community 
service  jobs  for  cun-ently  enrolled  students.  The  Federal  share  of  the  JLD  program  costs 
cannot  exceed  80  percent. 

o     Community  service.   Beginning  in  Award  Year  1 994-95,  the  institution  must  use  at  least 
5  percent  of  its  Federal  allotment  for  payments  to  students  employed  in  community 
service  activities.   The  eligible  institution  at  its  discretion  may  count  any  contribution 
made  by  the  employer  toward  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  compensation  of  the  student. 

o     Transferability  of  Funds.  An  institution  may  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  its  allotment 
from  Perkins  Loans  to  SEOG  or  Work-Study  (or  both)  and  up  to  25  percent  of  Work- 
Study  to  SEOG.  Also,  up  to  10  percent  of  an  institution's  Work-Study  funds  may,  at  the 
institution's  discretion,  remain  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

o    Administrative  Costs.   Under  a  statutory  formula,  an  institution  may  use  up  to  5  percent 
of  its  program  allotments  during  an  award  year  to  meet  administrative  costs  associated 
with  the  SEOG,  Wori<-Study,  and  Pertains  Loan  programs.  An  institution  may  use  up  to 
10  percent  of  its  administrative  cost  allowance  to  pay  for  expenses  incurred  for  its 
program  of  community  services. 

o     Reallocation  of  Funds.   If  funds  become  available  because  of  under-utilization  by 

institutions,  excess  funds  are  reallocated  only  to  other  institutions  which  used  at  least  10 
percent  of  their  Work-Study  allocation  to  compensate  students  employed  In  community 
service  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

o    Work-Colleges.   An  institution  which  qualifies  as  a  "work-college"  may  transfer  its 
allocated  FWS  and  Perkins  loan  funds  to  support  its  comprehensive  work-leaming 
programs.   A  "work-college"  is  defined  as  an  institution  which  requires  all  resident 
students  to  participate  in  a  work-leaming  program  as  an  integral  part  of  its  educational 
program.  Work-colleges  must  match  federal  allocations  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

Student  participation:   Students  qualify  for  a  Wori<-Study  award  by  demonstrating  financial  need 
under  the  general  statutory  need  analysis  system  for  Title  IV  student  aid  programs.   Hourly 
eamings  must  not  be  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

Also,  if  the  total  financial  need  of  students  who  are  independent  or  attend  less-than-full-time 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  need  of  all  students  attending  the  institution,  then  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  institution's  allocation  of  Federal  funds  must  be  made  available  to  such  students. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990    $601,765,000 

1991    594,681,000 

1992    615,000,000 

1993    616,508,000 

1994    616,508,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  $716.5  million  for  the  Federal  Work-Study  program  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  an  increase  of  $100  million  (16  percent)  over  the  1994  appropriation.  At  this  level,  the 
number  of  recipients  wfould  Increase  by  approximately  116,000  above  the  1994  level,  to  a  total 
of  829,000.   This  increase  for  the  Federal  Work-Study  program  for  fiscal  year  1995  would 
significantly  expand  opportunities  for  needy  students  to  take  responsibility  for  financing  their  own 
postsecondary  education,  as  well  as,  to  serve  their  communities.   Studies  have  shown  that 
students  who  participate  in  work-study  programs  have  higher  retention  rates  than  similar 
students  who  do  not. 

To  encourage  institutions  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  students  to  perfonn  community 
service  using  Federal  Work-Study  funds,  the  1992  Higher  Education  Amendments  mandated 
that  5  percent  of  each  institution's  Federal  Work-Study  allocation  be  set  aside  for  community 
service  activities.  The  Administration  proposes  to  increase  the  set-aside  for  community  service 
to  10  percent  in  fiscal  year  1995  in  order  to  further  the  President's  goal  of  promoting  community 
service.   Increased  community  service  is  also  a  priority  of  the  Secretary,  in  recognition  of  the 
vital  role  such  activity  plays  in  the  achievement  of  the  National  Education  Goals;  for  example, 
students  employed  in  community  service  activities  may  mentor  or  tutor  in  literacy  training  and 
other  education  activities. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 

Recipients  713.000  713,000  829,000 
Aid  available 

to  students'  $760,300,000  $760,300,000  $883,000,000 

Average  award  $1,065  $1,065  $1,065 

'   Includes  employer  matching  funds  of  $190,543,000  in  1993  and  1994  and  $221,450,000   in  1995. 
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Distribution  of  Work-Study  Funds  and  Recipients  by  Type 
1991-1992   (Fiscal  Yearl  991V 

of  Institution 

Public 
Two-Year 
Four-Year 
Subtotal 

Average 
Grant 

$1,062 
1.167 

Total  Grants 
r$OOOs^ 

$108,846 
306.924 
415,770 

Percentage 
of  Total 

14% 

40 

54 

Recipients 

102,488 
262,994 
365,482 

Percentage 
of  Total 

15% 

38 

52 

Private 
Two-Year 
Four-Year 
Subtotal 

813 

1,043 

11,422 
316.097 
327,519 

2 

42 

43 

14.057 

303.180 
317,237 

2 

45 

Proprietary 

1,135 

15.557 

2 

14.585 

2 

Total 

1,090 

759,846 

100 

697.304 

100 

'  Includes  Institutional  matching  funds. 
Note:   Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Distribution  of  Work-study  Funds 
by  Type  of  Institution 


1991-92  (Fiscal  Year  1991) 


Percentage  of  Total 

50%, 


K% 


42% 


2  Yr.  Public  2  Yr.  Private  4  Yr.  Public  4  Yr.  Private    Proprietary 
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Distribution  of  Wori<-Study  Funds  and  Awards  by  Family  Income 
1991-1992  f Fiscal  Year  1991^ 

Amount' 
(in  $0Q0§) 

Percentage 
Pf  Tpt9l 

Recipients 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Dependent: 

$0-$5,999 

$6,000-$  11, 999 

$12,000-$17,999 

$18,000-$23,999 

$24,000-$29,999 

$30,000+ 

$39,180 
48,341 
58,280 
62,732 
60,507 

210.498 

5% 
6 
8 
8 
8 
2S. 

39,821 
48,685 
56,873 
60,865 
58,407 
214.172 

6% 
7 
8 
9 
8 
31 

Subtotal 

479,537 

63 

478,823 

69 

Undergraduate, 
Independent* 

213.863 

28 

185,215 

27 

Graduate 

66,445 

_9 

33.26$ 

_5 

Total 

759,845 

100 

697.304 

100 

Less-than-full-time' 

(54,170) 

(7) 

(46.605) 

(7) 

'  Inclutles  institutional  matching  funds. 

'  Specific  income  data  are  not  available.   Information  from  the  1990  f^ational  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study 
Indicate  that  72  percent  of  independent  students  receiving  Work-Study  had  annual  incomes  below  $12,000. 
^  Included  in  total. 

Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Distribution  of  Work-Study  Funds: 

The  following  two  charts  demonstrate  the  distribution  of  Wori<-Study  funds  by  type  of  student. 
Chart  1  should  be  interpreted  as  follows:   Eight  percent  of  funds  given  to  dependent  students 
were  received  by  students  whose  annual  family  income  was  less  than  $5,999.   Chart  2  should 
be  interpreted  as  follows:  Approximately  69  percent  of  all  Wori<-Study  funds  were  received  by 
dependent  students. 
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Distribution  of  Work-Study  Funds  to 

Dependent  Students  by  Family  Income 

Award  Year  1991-92 

Percent  of  Total  Funds 


<$5,999  $12,000-17,999  $24,000-29,999 

$6,000-11,999  $18,000-23,999  Over  $29,999 

Family  Income  for  Dependent  Students 


Charti 


Distribution  of  Work-Study  Funds  by 

Dependent/independent  Student  Status 

Award  Year  1991-92 


Dependent  Students   69.0% 


Independent  Students    31.0% 


Chart  2 
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Federal  Perkins  loans:  (a)  Federal  capital  contributions  (b)  Loan  cancellations 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV.  Part  E) 

1995  Authorization;    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Federal  Perl<ins  loans: 

(a)  Federal  capital 

contributions 

(b)  Loan 

cancellations 

$158,000,000 
15.000.000 

0 

$18,000,000 

-$158,000,000 
+3,000,000 

Total 

173,000,000 

18,000,000 

-155,000,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Federal  Perkins  Loan  program  provides  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  financially  needy 
students  to  help  meet  higher  education  costs.   Loans  are  made  from  institutional  revolving  funds 
composed  of:   (1)  nev\^ly  appropriated  Federal  capital  contributions  (FCC);  (2)  an  institutional 
matching  contribution  equaling  at  least  one-third  of  the  FCC;  (3)  school-level  collections  on  prior 
year  student  loans;  and  (4)  Federal  payments  for  loan  cancellations  granted  in  exchange  for 
specified  types  of  teaching,  or  military  or  public  service. 

The  Perkins  Loan  program  is  a  discretionary  program  (with  the  exception  of  reimbursed  loan 
cancellations).   Program  funds  are  available  for  obligation  from  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
appropriation  through  September  30  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.   Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1995  support  awards  in  academic  year  1995-96. 

Institutional  participation:  Approximately  2,700  postsecondary  institutions  make  loans  under  the 
Perkins  Loan  program.  As  mandated  by  the  statute,  funds  are  distributed  to  institutions,  first,  on 
the  basis  of  the  institution's  1985  Perkins  Loan  allocation  and,  second,  on  the  basis  of  the 
aggregate  need  of  eligible  students  in  attendance.  The  Peri<ins  loan  program  is  administered  by 
institutional  financial  aid  administrators  who  have  substantial  flexibility  in  determining  student 
awards. 

By  law,  any  school  with  a  Perkins  loan  cohort  default  rate  of  1 5  percent  or  greater  must 
establish  a  default  reduction  plan.  A  school  does  not  qualify  for  new  FCC  if  its  cohort  default 
rate  exceeds  30  percent.  A  school's  FCC  allocation  is  reduced  at  cohort  default  rates  between 
20  percent  and  30  percent.   If  a  school's  cohort  default  rate  is  less  than  20  percent,  it  qualifies 
for  the  full  allocation  amount  pursuant  to  the  statutory  formula. 
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Schools  are  responsible  for  making  loans,  servicing,  and  collections;  including  the  establistiment 
of  repayment  schedules  and  bon-ower  counseling.   Most  servicing  and  collection  activities  are 
performed  by  private  contractors  employed  by  the  schools.   For  any  year  in  which  an  institution 
makes  loans  from  its  Perkins  Loans  revolving  fund,  it  may  draw  from  this  fund  an  amount  up  to 
5  percent  of  the  amount  of  new  loan  awards  for  that  year  as  reimbursement  for  the 
administrative  costs  of  operating  this  and  other  campus-based  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

Institutional  matching:   Institutions  contribute  one-third  of  the  FCC  amount. 

Institutional  administrative  provisions: 

o     Transferabilitv  of  Funds.  An  institution  may  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  its  allotment 
from  Perkins  Loans  to  SEOG  or  Wori<-Study  (or  both). 

o  Administrative  Costs.  Under  a  statutory  formula,  an  institution  may  use  up  to  5  percent 
of  its  program  allotments  during  an  award  year  to  meet  administrative  costs  associated 
with  the  SEOG,  Work-Study,  and  Perkins  Loan  programs. 

0     Reallocation  of  Funds.   If  funds  become  available  because  of  under-utilization  by 
institutions,  excess  funds  are  reallocated  to  other  institutions  based  on  a  statutory 
formula.   If  an  institution  returns  more  than  10  percent  of  its  allocation,  that  institution's 
allocation  is  reduced  by  that  same  amount  the  next  year. 

Student  participation:   Students  qualify  for  loans  by  demonstrating  financial  need  under  the 
statutory  Title  IV  student  aid  need  analysis  system.   Eligible  borrowers  are  needy 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  students  who  are  enrolled  at  an  eligible 
posfsecondary  institution.   However,  a  student  already  in  default  on  a  Perkins  or  Stafford  Loan, 
or  who  owes  a  refund  on  any  other  previously  received  Federal  aid,  may  not  borrow  under  the 
program. 

The  maximum  annual  amounts  a  student  can  borrow  under  the  Perkins  Loan  program  are 
$3,000  for  undergraduates  and  $5,000  for  graduate  and  professional  students.   The  aggregate 
borrowing  limit  for  undergraduate  study  is  $15,000;  the  aggregate  limit  for  the  combination  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  study  is  $30,000. 

Qualifying  institutions  may  offer  expanded  loan  limits:  annual  loan  limits  of  $4,000  for 
undergraduates  and  $6,000  for  graduate  and  professional  students;  $40,000  for  the 
combination  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  study;  $20,000  for  students  who  have  completed  2 
years  of  undergraduate  education  but  have  not  received  a  bachelor's  degree;  and  $8,000  for  all 
other  students.   Institutions  may  provide  the  expanded  lending  option  if  they  have  a  cohort 
default  rate  below  7.5  percent  for  award  year  1993-94  and  have  a  cohort  default  rate  which 
does  not  exceed  15  percent  for  award  year  1994-95  and  beyond.  They  must  also  provide  an 
institutional  matching  contribution  that  equals  the  Federal  capital  contribution. 

The  borrower  makes  no  principal  repayments  during  in-school,  grace,  and  deferment  periods, 
and  interest  is  neither  paid  nor  accrued  during  these  periods.   During  the  repayment  period 
(which  nomnally  may  not  exceed  10  years),  interest  is  charged  at  a  5  percent  annual  rate. 
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Also,  if  the  total  financial  need  of  students  who  are  independent  or  attend  less-than-full-time 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  need  of  all  students  attending  the  institution,  then  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  institution's  allotment  must  be  made  available  to  such  students. 

Loan  cancellations:   In  order  to  encourage  student  borrowers  under  this  program  to  enter 
certain  fields  of  public  service,  all  or  a  portion  of  the  repayment  obligation  on  Perkins  Loans  is 
cancelled  in  exchange  for  specified  periods  of  such  service.   Perkins  Loans  can  be  canceled  for 
the  following  types  of  service:   (1)  special  education  teachers  or  teachers  of  youth  with 
disabilities;  (2)  teaching  In  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  low-Income  students;  (3)  teachers 
in  shortage  areas;  (4)  working  as  a  professional  Head  Start  member;  (5)  participating  in  the 
Peace  Corps  or  VISTA;  (6)  full-time  employment  as  a  law  enforcement  or  con-ections  officer;  (7) 
nurses  and  medical  technicians;  (8)  family  service  agency  employees  serving  "high-risk" 
children;  or  (9)  military  service  in  "areas  of  hostility." 

In  general,  schools  are  reimbursed  for  100  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  canceled; 
and  the  reimbursement  must  be  reinvested  in  the  school's  loan  fund.  These  institutional 
reimbursements  for  loan  cancellations  are  an  entitlement. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


Federal  Capital 

Loan 

Contributions 

Cancellations 

1990 

$135,129,000 

$13,180,000' 

1991 

156,142,000 

0' 

1992 

156,000,000 

0' 

1993 

165,780,000 

14,880,000 

1994 

158,000,000 

15,000,000 

'  Reflects  a  transfer  of  $2,520,000  in  unobligated  balances  to  the  School  Improvement 
Programs  account  and  $6,000,000  in  budget  authority  to  the  Refugee  and  entrant  assistance  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  pursuant  to  the  Public  Law  101-302. 

^  During  these  years,  loan  cancellation  appropriations  were  not  necessary  because  unobligated  balances  were 
sufficient  to  cover  loan  cancellations. 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  no  funding  for  Federal  Capital  Contributions  (FCC)  for  fiscal  year 
1995.   Federal  Family  Education  Loans  and  Federal  Direct  Student  Loans,  together  with  new 
Pertains  Loans  funded  from  $6  billion  in  existing  institutional  revolving  funds,  will  provide 
adequate  sources  of  capital  for  new  student  borrowing.   Overall,  total  student  loan  volume  from 
Perkins,  FFEL,  and  FDSL  is  expected  to  increase  by  $760  million  over  the  1994  levels. 

For  1995,  the  Administration  requests  $18  million  for  loan  cancellations,  which  represents  an 
increase  of  $3  million  from  1994.  This  increase  in  cancellation  entitlements  reflects  projected 
increased  use  of  the  Perkins  Loans  cancellations  provisions  due  to  broadened  statutory 
cancellation  policies  in  recent  years. 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  BoTOwers....  697,000  724,000  593,000 

Loan  Volume   ' $930,000,000      $972,000,000       $796,000,000 

Average  Loan $1,334  $1,342  $1,342 

'Shows  total  capital  generated  by  Perkins  Loan  program  from  institutional  revolving  funds,  composed  of: 
payments  from  loans  in  repayment  status;  institutional  matching  funds  (matching  is  required  for  new  Federal  capital 
contributions  only):  and  Federal  loan  cancellation  payments. 
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Distribution  of  Awards  and  Dollars  to  Institutions.    1991-92  (Fiscal  Year  1991^  ' 
($000s)  Funds         %  of  Total  Recipients    %  of  Total 


Public 
Two  Year 
Four  Year 
Subtotal 

Private 
Two  Year 
Four  Year 
Subtotal 

Proprietary 

Total 


$23,392 
385.831 
409.223 


9,130 
406.457 
415,587 

42.990 

867,800 


2.7  % 
44.5 
47.2 


1.1 
46.8 
47.9 


AS 
100.0 


23,660 
303.781 
327,441 


7,799 
280.885 
288,684 

38.089 

654,214 


3.6% 
46.4 
50.1 


1.2 
42.9 
44.1 

A8 

100.0 


'  Includes  institutional  matching  funds  and  repayment  by  former  bon-owers  to  the  school's  loan  fund. 
Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Distribution  of  Perkins  Loans 
by  Type  of  Institution 

1991-92  (Rscal  Year  1991) 


Percentage  of  Total 
60% 


2  Yr.  Public  2  Yr.  Private  4  Yr.  Public  4  Yr.  Private   Proprietary 
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Distribution  of  Awards  bv  Income.  Deoendencv  Status,  i 

and  Dearee  Level 

in 

Academic  Year  1991-92  f Fiscal  Year  1991^ 

Undergraduate,  Full  Time: 

Recipients 

%of 

Tot?l 

1991-92 
Aggregate 
Loari?' 
($000s) 

%of 
Tot9l 

Average 
Loan 

Dependent; 

0-  $5,999 
$6,000 -$11,999 
$12,000  -  $17,999 
$18,000  -  $23,999 
$24,000  -  $29,999 
$30,000  + 

21.922 
31.285 
42.325 
50.434 
51.355 
178.526 

3.4% 
4.8 
6.5 
7.7 
7.8 
27.3 

$25,969,692 
37,322,429 
52,017,585 
62,397,312 
63,978,962 

220.254.367 

3.0% 
4.3 
6.0 
7.2 
7.4 
25,4 

$1,185 
1,192 
1,229 
1.237 
1,245 
1,233 

Subtotal 

375.847 

57.5 

461,940,347 

53.2 

Independent 

194.188 

29.7 

232,142,898 

26.8 

1,195 

Graduate 

84.179 

129 

173.717.194 

20.0 

2.063 

Total 

654,214 

100.0 

867,800,439 

100.0 

1.326 

Less-than-full-time' 

(44.428) 

(6.7) 

(48,196,199) 

(5.6) 

(1,084) 

'  Includes  institutional  matching  funds  and  repayment  by  former  bon-owers  to  the  school's  loan  fund. 
'  Specific  Income  data  are  not  available.   Information  from  the  1989  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study 
indicate  that  65  percent  of  independent  students  receiving  Perftins  Loans  had  annual  incomes  below  $12,000. 
'  Included  in  total. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Distribution  of  Peri<ins  Funds: 

Ttie  following  two  charts  demonstrate  the  distribution  of  Perkins  funds  by  type  of  student. 
Chart  1  should  be  interpreted  as  follows:  Six  percent  of  loans  given  to  dependent  students 
were  received  by  students  whose  annual  family  income  was  less  than  $5,999.   Chart  2  should 
be  interpreted  as  follows:  Approximately  67  percent  of  all  Perieins  funds  were  received  by 
dependent  students. 
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Distribution  of  Perkins  Loans  to 
Dependent  Students  by  Family  Income 


Percent  of  Total  Funds 
60% 


Award  Year  1991-92 


50% 

- 

40% 

- 

30% 

- 

20% 

- 

10% 

"      6.0% 

0% 

<$5,999 

$12,000-17,999  $24,000-29,999 

$6,000-11,999  $18,000-23,999  Over  $29,999 

Family  Income  for  Dependent  Students 


Chart  1 


Distribution  of  Perlcins  Loans  by 

Dependent/Independent  Student  Status 

Award  Year  1991-92 


Dependent  Students   67.0% 


Independent  Students    33.0% 


Chart  2 
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State  student  incentive  grants 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  4) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$72,429,000 

0 

-$72,429,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  program  provides  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in 
providing  need-based  grant  and  work-study  assistance  to  eligible  postsecondary  students. 
Federally  supported  grants  and  job  earnings  are  limited  to  $5,000  per  academic  year  for  full- 
time  students. 

The  SSIG  program  is  a  discretionary,  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  for 
obligation  from  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  of  appropriation  through  September  30  of  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

State  participation:   By  law,  each  State's  allotment  is  based  on  its  relative  share  of  the  total 
national  population  of  "students  eligible  to  participate  in  the  SSIG  program,"  except  that  no  State 
is  to  receive  less  than  it  received  in  1979  (when  the  appropriation  was  $76.75  million).   If  SSIG 
appropriations  are  below  this  level,  each  State  is  allotted  an  amount  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  funds  it  received  in  1979.   If  a  State  does  not  use  all  of  its  allotment,  the  excess  funds  are 
distributed  to  other  States  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  original  distribution.   "Eligible  students" 
are  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  allocation  formula  as  those  who  attend  institutions 
eligible  to  participate  in  a  State's  program.   If  a  State's  allocation  is  based  in  part  on  the 
financial  need  demonstrated  by  students  who  are  independent  students  or  attending  the 
institution  less  than  full  time,  a  "reasonable  proportion"  of  the  State's  allocation  must  be  made 
available  to  such  students. 

States  must,  at  a  minimum,  match  SSIG  grants  dollar-for-dollar  with  State  funds  provided 
through  direct  State  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  They  must  administer  the  program  under  a 
single  State  agency  agreement  and  meet  maintenance-of-effort  criteria.   States  may  use  up  to 
20  percent  of  their  SSIG  allotment  in  support  of  campus-based  wori<-leaming  jobs  that  provide 
community  services. 

Institutional  participation:  All  public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a  State 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  SSIG  program  unless  specifically  excluded  by  the  State's 
constitution  or  by  a  State  law  enacted  before  October  1,  1978. 

Student  participation:   Students  must  demonstrate  need  under  a  need  analysis  system 
established  by  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  qualify  for  an  SSIG  grant  or 
work-leaming  job.   States  have  broad  discretion  in  establishing  other  student  eligibility 
requirements.  All  States  make  awards  to  full-time  students,  and  23  States  make  awards  to  part- 
time  students  as  well.   Twenty-one  States  serve  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  students. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990    $59,181,000 

1991  63,530,000 

1992  72,000,000 

1993  72,429,000 

1994  72.429,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  no  funding  for  the  SSIG  program  in  1995.   Eliminating  this  program 
is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  which  recommended  the 
termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose,  is  duplicative  of  other  programs,  or 
should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  resources.  The  SSIG  program  began  in  1972  to 
encourage  States  to  provide  financial  aid  to  needy  students.  All  50  States  and  other  eligible 
entities  now  offer  undergraduate,  need-based  grant  programs;  therefore,  this  program  has 
already  achieved  its  purpose.   Moreover,  most  States  substantially  "overmatch"  their  Federal 
SSIG  allocations. 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


Aid  available  to 

students  ' 

$145,000,000 

$145,000,000 

Recipients  ' 

241,000 

241.000 

Average  award' 

$600 

$600 

Maximum  award' 

$5,000 

$5,000 

'  Reflects  the  program's  statutory  dollar-for-dollar  State  matching  requirement.   Discretionary  State  contributions 
above  the  required  match,  which  are  not  reflected,  significantly  increase  the  number  of  grant  recipients,  the  amount  of 
available  aid,  and  the  average  award.    The  maximum  award  is  comprised  of  a  $2,500  maximum  Federal  contribution 
and  $2,500  State  matching  contnbution. 
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State  postsecondary  review  program 

(Higher  Education  Act  TiOe  IV.  Part  H,  Subpart  1) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1324  1S95  Decrease 

$21,250,000  $35,000,000  +$13,750,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  State  Postsecondary  Review  (SPRE)  program  was  created  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992  to  help  protect  the  Federal  student  aid  investment  and  the  interests  of 
student  consumers.   The  program  is  part  of  the  "program  integrity  triad"  of  States,  private 
accrediting  associations,  and  the  Federal  government  that  ensures  the  quality  of  education, 
financial  responsibility,  and  administrative  capability  of  postsecondary  institutions  participating  in 
the  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs.   Within  this  overall  system  of  institutional 
"gatekeeping,"  the  SPRE  program  supports  State  reviews  of  "problem"  institutions  that  are 
referred  to  the  States  by  the  Department  of  Education.   States  are  not  required  to  participate  in 
the  program  if  there  is  no  Federal  appropriation. 

Initial  Review  Criteria:   The  Department  reviews  all  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs)  and 
reports  to  the  States  any  institution  that  meets  one  or  more  of  the  statutory  criteria  that  trigger  a 
review  by  the  State.   The  eleven  criteria  include:   an  institution's  loan  default  rate,  its  student  aid 
program  compliance  record  in  the  past  five  years,  its  financial  strength,  its  degree  of  reliance  on 
and  length  of  participation  in  Federal  student  aid  programs,  and  any  pattern  of  student 
complaints. 

State  Review  Standards:  An  institution  that  meets  one  or  more  of  the  statutory  criteria  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  State  for  compliance  with  published  State  standards.   These  standards  must  be 
consistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  and  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
institutions  in  the  State.   They  are  subject  to  disapproval  by  the  Secretary.   Standards  must  be 
developed  in  fifteen  areas,  including:   the  institution's  enrollment  and  consumer  information 
practices,  the  availability  of  information  about  graduates'  potential  employment  outcomes, 
financial  and  administrative  capacity,  rates  of  program  completion  and  graduation,  the  adequacy 
of  student  complaint  procedures,  and  proof  of  fair  and  equitable  refund  policies. 

If  a  State  finds  that  an  IHE  does  not  meet  one  or  more  of  the  standards,  the  State  must  notify 
the  Secretary  of  its  findings  and  the  actions  that  the  State  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  in  response  to 
these  findings.    If  a  State  finds  an  institution  ineligible  to  participate  in  the  Department's  student 
aid  programs,  the  Secretary  must  terminate  that  institution  from  program  participation. 

A  State  that  chooses  not  to  participate  in  this  program  will  be  ineligible  to  receive  funds  under 
the  State  Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG)  program,  or  the  new  National  Early  Intervention 
Scholarship  and  Partnership  program  authorized  by  the  HEA  Amendments  of  1992.    In  addition, 
existing  institutions  in  nonparticipating  States  will  receive  only  provisional  certification,  no  new 
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schools  or  schools  changing  ownership  within  the  State  will  be  determined  eligible  for  HEA 
programs,  and  the  Secretary  may  make  alternative  arrangements  for  reviewing  institutions  in 
that  State. 

The  maximum  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  each  participating  State  can  receive  is  based  on 
both  the  number  of  postsecondary  institutions,  and  the  amount  of  Title  IV  funds  received  by 
students  enrolled  in  those  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  State.   Reimbursement  will  only  be 
provided  for  necessary  activities  that  supplement,  but  do  not  supplant,  existing  licensing  or 
review  functions  conducted  by  the  State. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990  — ' 

1991  — ' 

1992  —  ' 

1993  $5,300,000' 

1994  21.250,000 


'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 

'  Funds  in  FY  1993  were  reprogrammed  from  other  programs  in  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  account. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  requests  $35  million,  an  increase  of  $1 3.75  million  over  the  1994  appropriation, 
to  continue  and  expand  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  program  in  1 995.  This  request  would 
cover  the  costs  of  reimbursing  the  States  for  performing  activities  that  supplement  existing 
licensing  and  review  functions  conducted  by  the  States.  Federal  funds  for  these  State  approval 
functions  provide  an  important  incentive  for  States  to  expand  their  activities  for  ensuring 
educational  quality  and  the  integrity  of  Higher  Education  Act  programs. 

Increased  awards  to  States  would  strengthen  their  ability  to  oversee  postsecondary  institutions, 
thereby  protecting  student  consumers  and  improving  the  cost-effectiveness  of  taxpayers' 
substantial  investment  in  student  aid.  Further,  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  program 
supports  the  Department's  goal  of  improving  institutional  accountability  through  a  strengthened 
Federal  and  State  oversight  partnership. 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


No.  State  participants  36  57'  57' 

No.  institutions  expected 
to  be  reviewed  C  1,600  2,800 

'  Includes  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Patau, 
and  the  Northern  Marianas. 

'  Funds  provided  in  FY  1993  supported  State  planning  activities  rather  than  reviews. 
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state  or  1993  Appro.        1994  Estimate         1995  Request 

Outlying  Area  for  1994  for  1995  for  1996 

Alabama    

Alaska   

Arizona    

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware  

Fkjrida 

Georgia   

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas    

Kentucky   

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  Hampshire   

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina   

North  Dakota   

Ohio    

Oklahoma    

Oregon    

Pennsylvania   

Rhode  Island   

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas    

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia    

Washington    

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin    

Wyoming   

District  of  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico   

American  Samoa    

Northern  Marianas   

Guam    

Virgin  Islands 

Palau 

TOTAL  


$1,083,380 

$1,077,053 

115,659 

114.984 

1,220,800 

1,232,294 

460,652 

457.962 

11.186,486 

11,121.156 

994,219 

988,412 

948.158 

942,621 

194,246 

193.111 

2,278,750 

2.265.441 

1,264,383 

1,256,999 

297,427 

297.428 

243,821 

242,397 

3.935,263 

3,912.280 

1,456.072 

1 .447.568 

782,787 

778.215 

806.797 

802.085 

889.234 

884.040 

1,030,610 

1.030.612 

260,965 

259.440 

1,327,960 

1.320,204 

2,341.058 

2.327,385 

3,009,560 

2,991,983 

1,408.046 

1,399,822 

616,289 

612,690 

1.438.910 

1,430,507 

200,728 

199,555 

522,016 

518,967 

197,427 

197,428 

253.805 

252,322 

1,909,509 

1,898,357 

369,607 

367,448 

6.154.367 

6,118,423 

1.581,180 

1,571,945 

195,049 

193.909 

2.886.623 

2.869.764 

980.448 

974.721 

935,233 

929.770 

3.199.824 

3,181.137 

0 

381,999 

787.658 

783.057 

206,680 

205.473 

1.178,923 

1.172.038 

3.971.651 

3.948.456 

540,950 

537,790 

182,862 

181,795 

1.550,688 

1,541,632 

1.652.053 

1,642,405 

528,795 

525,707 

1.518.431 

1,509,562 

112.500 

121.409 

530.332 

527.235 

647.084 

647.085 

5.170 

5.170 

884 

884 

22.942 

22.942 

13,122 

13.122 

804 

804 

72,428,880 

72,429.000 
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State  or  1993  Appro.        1994  Estimate         1995  Request 

Outlying  Area  for  1994  for  1995  for  1996 

Alabama    

Alaska 

Arizona    

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado    

Connecticut    

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia  

Hawaii   

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas    , 

Kentucky    

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland    

Massacfiusetfs 

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  Hampshire   

New  Jersey    

New  Mexico 

New  Yori< 

North  Carolina    

North  Dakota   

Ohio    

Oklahoma    

Oregon    

Pennsylvania ; 

Rhode  Island   

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas    

Utah 

Vemiont 

Virginia    

Washington    

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin    

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico    

American  Samoa   

Northern  Marianas   

Guam    

Virgin  Islands 

Patau 

TOTAL  


$74,079 

$308,712 

$525,454 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

81,250 

352,171 

582,017 

54,567 

222,667 

371,552 

412,748 

1,950,441 

3,196,765 

81,367 

354.246 

582,938 

64,796 

255.354 

452,234 

50.000 

50.000 

73,829 

175,261 

818.093 

1,323.542 

102,777 

465,292 

751.816 

50,000 

50.000 

75,926 

50,000 

84.747 

134.980 

198,502 

907.357 

1,506,866 

105,409 

472.135 

772,573 

81,617 

350.218 

584,912 

62,190 

261.158 

431,676 

90,006 

401,528 

651.077 

106,819 

470,524 

783.696 

50,000 

114,683 

183.256 

64,007 

281,291 

446.007 

138,910 

631,227 

1 .036.820 

143,763 

653,262 

1.075.103 

119,939 

450,378 

887,179 

54,130 

224.836 

368,106 

129,388 

584.772 

961,715 

50,000 

97.574 

161,395 

50.000 

178.087 

297,540 

50.000 

68,734 

116,391 

50,000 

106,308 

162,436 

93,219 

414,020 

676,427 

50,000 

128,643 

215,113 

366,914 

1.729.089 

2,835,240 

94.490 

419.931 

686,450 

50.000 

100.930 

167.283 

210.316 

956.649 

1.600.050 

82.198 

351.094 

589.495 

64.816 

278,242 

452,392 

277,258 

1,313,832 

2.128.062 

50,000 

111.982 

175.154 

56,061 

237.034 

383,334 

50,000 

102.686 

170,623 

101.890 

443.468 

744,822 

253.824 

1.163.613 

1,943.223 

50.000 

165,632 

262.277 

50,000 

89,951 

143,316 

102,833 

461.632 

752,259 

77.762 

331.043 

554.502 

50.000 

188.380 

310,296 

88.284 

378.809 

637,494 

50.000 

50.000 

72,213 

50,000 

126.908 

212,110 

88,610 

390.635 

640,066 

20.000 

20.000 

20.000 

20.000 

20.000 

20.000 

20,000 

20.000 

20.000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

5.300,000 

21,250,000 

35,000,000 
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Summary  of  Program  Costs 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Program  Costs 

Federal  Family  Education 
Loans  (FFEU: 
New  loan  subsidies 
Federal  administration 

Total  FFEL  Program 

Federal  Direct  Student  Loans: 
New  loan  subsidies 
Federal  administration 

Total  Direct  Loans 

TOTAL  PROGFIAM  COSTS 

FFEL  Liquidating' 

TOTAL  STUDENT  LOAN  COSTS 


$2,461 ,865,000      $1 ,843,925,000        -$61 7,940,000 
72.466.000  64,588.000  -7.878.000 


2,534,331 ,000         1 ,908,51 3,000 


38,429,000 
260.000.000 

298.429.000 
2,832,760,000 

-443.194.000 
2,091,137,000 


-625,818,000 


348,630,000   -(-31 0,201 ,000 
345.000.000    -h85.000.000 


693.630.000  -f395.201 .000 

2,602,143,000  -230,617,000 

756.106.000  -H,  199.300.000 

2,664,619,000  -1-573,482,000 


Note:  All  costs  reflect  projected  budget  authority. 

'"Rig  Liquidating  account  total  reflects  a  $2  billion  prepayment  to  the  Treasury  Department  by  the  Student  loan 
Marketing  Association  in  FY  1994.  The  Liquidating  account  does  not  reflect  transfers  of  $0.5  million  in  1994  and 
1995  from  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  PL  102-27.  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1991. 
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The  following  overview  contains  descriptions  of  the  new  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program 
and  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  program.  Federal  Perkins  Loans  are  also  available  to 
postsecondary  students;  a  description  of  this  campus-based  revolving  fund  program  is 
included  in  the  Student  Financial  Aid  account. 

FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  (FFEL)  PROGFIAM 

Since  1 965,  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  program-known  prior  to  1 992  as  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program-has  played  a  major  role  in  helping  to  provide  access  to 
and  choice  in  postsecondary  education.  Through  this  program,  the  Government  helps  over  6 
million  students  and  their  parents  finance  attendance  at  approximately  8,000  participating 
universities,  colleges,  and  vocational  schools,  by  supporting  the  availability  of  loans  from 
participating  banks  and  other  eligible  lenders.  The  FFEL  program  provides  Federal 
reinsurance  of  loans  against  borrower  default,  as  well  as  interest  subsidies  and  other  support. 
Loans  are  made  by  some  8,000  lenders  and  are  insured  through  46  State  and  private 
guaranty  agencies,  which  serve  as  Insurance  intermediaries. 

FEDERAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN  (DIRECT  LOAN)  PROGRAM 

The  Direct  Loan  program  is  a  new  streamlined  lending  system  that  simplifies  the  processes  of 
obtaining  and  repaying  loans  for  student  and  parent  borrowers,  provides  borrowers  with 
greater  repayment  flexibility,  and  reduces  taxpayer  costs.  Under  this  new  program,  loan 
capital  is  provided  directly  by  the  Federal  Government  rather  than  through  reinsurance  and 
subsidization  of  private  lenders.  The  new  Direct  Loan  program  was  authorized  by  the  Student 
Loan  Reform  Act  (SLRA)  of  1993. 

Beginning  in  academic  year  1 994-1 995,  Direct  Loans  will  partially  replace  the  FFEL  program 
in  accordance  with  a  statutory  phase-in  schedule.   In  academic  year  1 994-1 995,  Direct  Loans 
will  represent  5  percent  of  new  student  loan  volume.   In  1995-1996,  it  will  represent 
40  percent  of  new  loan  volume.   In  1 996-1 997  and  1 997-1 998,  it  will  represent  at  least 
50  percent  of  new  loan  volume;  and  in  1 998-1 999,  it  will  represent  at  least  60  percent  of  new 
loan  volume.   Beginning  with  academic  year  1 996-1 997,  the  statute  allows  the  Department  to 
expand  the  availability  of  Direct  Loans  without  limitation-as  warranted  by  the  level  of  demand 
from  postsecondary  Institutions. 
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DIRECT  LOAN  PHASE-IN 

The  following  chart  shows  projected  loan  volumes  by  academic  year  for  both  the  FFEL  and 
the  Direct  Loan  programs. 


Projected  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  Volume 


Program  Phase-in  by  Academic  Year 


30 


$  in  Billions 


.  „^  „         $25.9 
$23.9      f: ' -, 


1993-94      1994-95      1995-96      1996-97      1997-98      1998-99 

■Direct  Loans     hPFEL 


DIRECT  LOAN  BENEFfTS  TO  BORROWERS 

The  new  Direct  Loan  program  offers  the  following  major  benefits  to  borrowers: 

o    Borrowers  complete  only  one  application  form  for  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

o     Regardless  of  how  many  loans  are  taken  out,  borrowers  send  Direct  Loan 
repayments  to  one  servicer  throughout  the  life  of  the  loans. 

o    Borrowers  choose  from  a  variety  of  repayment  options,  including  graduated  and 
Income  contingent  repayment  plans. 

o    Schools  no  longer  need  to  delay  loan  disbursement  to  obtain  lender  and  guaranty 
agency  approvals. 

o    Borrowers  with  multiple  loans  may  obtain  Consolidation  Loans  more  easily,  and  all 
borrowers  may  obtain  Consolidation  Loans  with  Income  contingent  repayment. 
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DIRECT  LOAN  BENEFfTS  TO  THE  GOVERNMEt^T 

Reduced  costs.  The  Department  estimates  that  the  gradual  replacement  of  the  FFEL  program 
with  Direct  Loans  and  other  provisions  of  the  SLRA  will  save  over  $4  billion  in  outlays  through 
fiscal  year  1 998.  Savings  related  to  Direct  Loans  will  result  from  the  Federal  Government's 
ability  to  borrow  at  lower  interest  rates  than  banks  and  from  the  elimination  of  subsidy 
payments  to  lenders  and  guaranty  agencies. 

Improved  accountabilitv.   By  eliminating  the  numerous  intermediaries  between  students  and 
the  Department,  the  Direct  Loan  program  substantially  reduces  program  complexity  and  thus 
potential  for  error  and  abuse.   During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the  Department  and 
participating  institutions  interact  with  only  one  centralized  servicer.  Although  the  Department 
may  increase  the  number  of  servicers  as  the  program  expands,  the  number  of  parties 
involved  will  be  significantly  less  than  those  in  the  FFEL  program,  and  the  Department  will  be 
better  able  to  oversee  program  activities. 

TRANSmON  PROVISIONS 

Loans  access.  The  Department  will  work  with  FFEL  lenders  and  guaranty  agencies  to  ensure 
the  availability  of  FFEL  program  loans  for  students  whose  schools  are  not  yet  participating  in 
the  Direct  Loan  program.  The  Department  is  authorized  to  take  several  actions,  if  necessary, 
to  ensure  loan  access.  These  actions  include  advancing  funds  to  a  guaranty  agency  to 
ensure  that  it  will  make  last-resort  loans,  paying  a  guaranty  agency  to  provide  lender  referral 
services  in  geographic  regions  in  which  loans  are  not  available  to  all  students,  and  requiring 
the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  (SLMA)  to  make  last-resort  loans. 

Guaranty  agency  operations.  The  Department  plans  to  continue  to  utilize  guaranty  agencies 
in  the  management  of  the  outstanding  FFEL  portfolio.  The  SLRA  of  1993  eliminated  the 
mandatory  administrative  cost  allowance  (ACA)  for  guaranty  agencies.  For  fiscal  year  1 994, 
the  Department  will  pay  guaranty  agencies  an  administrative  expense  allowance  equal  to  one 
percent  of  the  agency's  new  guarantee  volume  (the  same  basis  as  previous  ACA  payments), 
unless  circumstances  for  a  particular  agency  warrant  an  alternative  approach.  The 
Department  will  monitor  the  guaranty  agencies  closely  and,  if  necessary,  will  utilize  its 
statutory  authority  to  assume  an  agency's  responsibilities  with  respect  to  outstanding  loans. 

New  FFEL  cost  savers.  To  reduce  FFEL  costs  during  the  transition  to  Direct  Loans,  the  SLRA 
introduced  several  new  fees  for  lenders  and  secondary  holders  of  FFEL  program  loans.   In 
addition,  the  SLRA  requires  States  to  pay  a  new  fee  based  on  default  rates,  and  it  requires 
guaranty  agencies  and  loan  holders  to  share  default  costs. 
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FFEL  AND  DIRECT  LOAN  COMPONENTS 

Direct  Loans  generally  have  the  same  terms  as  comparable  loans  under  the  FFEL  program. 
The  following  program  components  are  available  under  both  the  FFEL  and  the  Direct  Loan 
programs. 

(1)  Stafford  Loans  (that  is  "subsidized"  Stafford  Loans)  are  available  only  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  The  Department  pays  the 
interest  while  the  student  is  in-school  and  during  certain  grace  and  deferment  periods; 

(2)  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
regardless  of  financial  need.  The  Department  does  not  provide  interest  benefits  during 
in-school,  grace,  or  deferment  periods.  During  these  periods,  interest  may  be  repaid 
or  accrued  for  later  repayment; 

(3)  PLUS  Loans  are  available  to  parents  of  dependent  students,  regardless  of  financial 
need.  The  Department  does  not  provide  interest  benefits  during  In-school,  grace,  or 
deferment  periods;  and 

(4)  Consolidation  Loans  are  consolidated  ft-om  multiple  Direct  Loans,  FFEL  program 
Loans,  or  a  combination  of  Direct  and  FFEL  program  loans. 

The  tables  which  follow  display  the  new  loan  maximums  and  the  interest  rates  for  the 
program  components  discussed  above. 
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NEW  LOAN  MAXIMUMS  AS  OF  JULY  1 .  1994 


FFEL  AND  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Academic  Level 

Combined  Stafford  and 
Unsubsidlzed  Stafford 
Loans 

Additional  Unsubsidlzed 
Loan  Eligibility 

Undergraduate 

ANNUAL  UMITS                                    || 

First  Year  Student 

Full  academic  year 
2/3  academic  year 
1/3  academic  year 

$2,625 

$1,750 

$875 

$4,000 
$2,500 
$1,500 

Second  Year  Student 

Full  academic  year 
2/3  academic  year 
1/3  academic  year 

$3,500 

(Prorated  for  <  academic 

year) 

$4,000 
$2,500 
$1,500 

Third  Year+  Student 

Full  academic  year 
<  full  academic  year 

$5,500 
Prorated 

$5,000 
Prorated 

Graduate  or  Professional 
Student 

$8,500 

$10,000 

AGGREGATE  LIMITS 

Undergraduate 

$23,000 

$23,000 

Graduate/Professional 

$65,500 

$73,000 

Note:   Eligibility  for  subsidized  Stafford  Loans  is  limited  to  demonstrated  financial  need. 
Students  whose  financial  need  qualifies  them  for  only  a  portion  of  the  total  subsidized 
Stafford  limit,  may  borrow  the  remaining  loan  amount  under  the  Unsubsidlzed  Stafford 
program.  For  students  borrowing  under  both  programs,  the  "Stafford  and  Unsubsidlzed 
Stafford"  Loan  limits  displayed  above  apply  to  the  combined  amount  borrowed.   For 
independent  undergraduaie  students  (or  dependent  undergraduate  students  whose  parents 
cannot  borrow  under  the  PLUS  program)  and  for  graduate  and  professional  students,  the 
maximum  amount  a  student  can  borrow  during  any  academic  year  Is:  the  combined  Stafford 
and  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  limit  plus  the  amounts  shown  under  the  column  entitled, 
"Additional  Unsubsidized  Loan  Eligibility."  For  example,  a  second  year  independent  student 
could  borrow  $3,500  under  the  combined  Stafford  and  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  limit  and 
an  additional  $4,000  In  Unsubsidized  Loans  for  a  total  of  $7,500.   PLUS  loans  are  limited  only 
to  the  cost  of  attendance  minus  any  financial  assistance  the  student  has  been  or  will  be 
awarded. 
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INTEREST  RATES 


Type  of  Loan 

Loans  made  on  or 
after  July  1.  1994 

Loans  made  on  or  after 
July  1.  1995 

Loans  made  on  or  after 
July  1,  1998 

Stafford  and 

Unsubsidized 

Stafford 

91  -day  Treasury 
bill  rate-i-3.1%, 
not  to  exceed 
8.25% 

91 -day  Treasury  bill 
rate-t-2.5%,  capped  at 
8.25%  during  in-school, 
grace,  or  deferment 
periods 

bond  equivalent  rate  of 
securities  with  comparable 
maturity-H.0%,  not  to 
exceed  8.25% 

PLUS 

52-week  Treasury 
bill  rate-i-3.1%, 
not  to  exceed  9% 

same  as  1994 

bond  equivalent  rate  of 
securities  with  comparable 
maturity-H.0%,  not  to 
exceed  9% 

Consolidation 
Loans 

weighted  average 
of  the  interest 
rates  on  the  loans 
consolidated 

same  as  1994 

same  as  1994 

Note:  All  Interest  rates  on  new  loans  are  recalculated  annually.  Interest  rate  caps  displayed 
above  are  lower  than  interest  rate  caps  for  the  1 993-1 994  academic  year.  Prior  to  July  1 , 
1994,  Stafford  loan  interest  is  capped  at  9  percent,  and  PLUS  loan  interest  is  capped  at  10 
sercent. 

Borrovyer  Fees 

rhe  SLRA  provides  that  all  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  borrowers  will  pay  lower  loan  fees  than 
NBfe  previously  assessed  in  the  FFEL  program.  Direct  Loan  borrowers  will  pay  an  origination 
'ee  of  4  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan.  Also  beginning  July  1 ,  1994,  FFEL 
sorrowers  will  pay  a  loan  origination  fee  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  loan  principal,  and  guaranty 
agencies  will  be  permitted  to  charge  borrowers  an  insurance  premium  of  up  to  1  percent, 
'rior  to  July  1 ,  1 994,  FFEL  borrowers  paid  an  origination  fee  of  5  percent,  and  guaranty 
agencies  were  permitted  to  charge  FFEL  borrowers  an  insurance  premium  of  up  to  3  percent. 
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REPAYMENT  PLANS 

FFEL  Repayment.  Most  FFEL  borrowers  pay  according  to  a  standardized,  equal  installment 
repayment  plan.   Income  sensitive  or  graduated  repayment  options  are  not  readily  available 
under  the  FFEL  Program.   Furthermore,  extended  repayment  terms  are  not  available  to  FFEL 
borrowers,  except  through  loan  consolidation. 

Direct  Loan  Repayment.  The  Direct  Loan  program  offers  borrowers  a  variety  of  repayment 
options;  borrowers  can  choose  the  option  that  best  meets  their  financial  and  career  needs. 
Income-contingent  repayment  is  the  most  innovative  and  flexible  of  the  options  offered. 
Under  income  contingent  reoavment.  the  monthly  payment  amount  is  tied  directly  to  the 
borrower's  income  level.  The  lower  the  borrower's  income,  the  lower  the  monthly  payment. 
This  allows  the  borrower  to  take  low  paying  jobs,  including  jobs  in  community  sen/ice,  without 
worrying  that  monthly  payments  will  become  so  burdensome  that  a  default  results.   Income 
contingent  loans  directly  support  the  President's  goal  of  encouraging  students  to  return  to  the 
community  some  of  the  benefits  they  have  received  through  their  postsecondary  education. 

The  following  table  displays  repayment  plans  available  under  the  new  Direct  Loan  Program. 


Direct  Loan  Repayment  Options 


Starxlard  repayment  plan:  fixed  annual  repayment  amount  up  to  10  years 


Extended  repayment  pilan:  fixed  annual  repayment  amount  over  a  longer  period 


Graduated  repayment  plan:  annual  repayment  amounts  increase  over  a  standard  or  extended 
period  of  time 


Income  contingent  repayment  plan:  varying  annual  repayment  amounts  based  on  the  income  of 
the  borrower,  paid  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  25  years 


Alternative  repayment  plan:  for  borrowers  who  demonstrate  that  the  above  plans  do  not 
accommodate  their  exceptional  circumstances 


FFEL  borrowers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  from  a  lender  a  Consolidation  Loan  with  income- 
sensitive  repayment  terms  may  obtain  a  Federal  Direct  Consolidation  Loan  with  such  terms. 

1995  PROGRAM  COSTS 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1 974,  as  amended  by  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1 990,  requires  direct  loans  and  guaranteed  loans  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Accordingly, 
1 992  was  the  first  year  in  which  appropriations  for  Federal  Family  Education  Loans  were 
based  on  estimated  Federal  subsidies;  that  is,  the  present  value  of  future  costs  of  loans  made 
in  a  given  year.   Both  Direct  Loan  and  FFEL  Program  Loans  are  subsidized.  The  subsidy 
cost  is  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  the  borrower  to  make  the 
loans  less  costly  than  comparable  loans  in  the  private  sector.  The  loans  made  in  any  one 
year  are  called  a  cohort.  Both  the  Direct  Loan  and  FFEL  Programs  have  two  cost 
components:   Federal  subsidies  for  new  loans  and  Federal  administration. 
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Subsidies:  The  subsidy  cost  projection  reflects  the  present  value  of  the  long-term  costs  of 
loans  made  in  the  budget  year.  For  example,  the  subsidy  cost  of  the  1 995  cohort  is  the  sum 
of  all  expected  costs  of  the  loans  in  1 995  and  future  years.  The  1 995  amount  for  Direct 
Loans  and  FFEL  for  the  new  loan  subsidy  Is  primarily  for  in-school  interest,  which  the 
borrower  does  not  have  to  pay,  and  default  costs.  Subsidy  costs  for  both  programs  are 
counted  as  mandatory  spending  authority.  The  1 995  estimate  for  Direct  Loans  subsidy  is 
$349  million;  the  1995  estimate  for  FFEL  subsidy  is  $1,844  billion. 

FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

This  section  explains  the  1 995  Federal  administrative  costs  financed  from  the  two  loan 
programs.  The  total  is  $409.6  million,  of  which  $345  million  is  mandatory  permanent  authority 
for  Direct  Loans  and  $64.6  million  is  discretionary  current  budget  authority  for  FFEL 
administration.   Of  the  total  $409.6  million,  the  1995  budget  includes  $257.6  million  and  845 
FTE  for  Federal  administration  of  the  Direct  Loan  and  FFEL  Programs.  Another  $1 52  million 
is  provided  for  administrative  expense  allowances  for  guaranty  agencies,  amounting  to  one 
percent  of  guaranty  agencies'  new  loan  volume.  As  authorized  by  Section  458  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  amended,  the  $345  million  in  Direct  Loan  permanent  authority  is  "...  for 
administrative  costs  under  this  part,  including  the  costs  of  the  transition  from  the  loan 
program  under  part  B  to  the  direct  student  loan  programs  under  this  part,"...  Approximately 
57  percent  of  the  $345  million  is  for  transition  support,  including  the  $1 52  million  for 
administrative  expense  allowances  for  guaranty  agencies.  An  especially  critical  transition 
activity  is  the  close  review  of  guaranty  agencies.  If  necessary  the  Department  must  be 
prepared  to  assure  an  orderly  wind  down  of  any  agency's  activities  either  through  take  over 
or  consolidation.  For  example,  the  Department  is  currently  overseeing  the  consolidation  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  functions  with  the  Great  Lakes 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation.  Other  transition  activity  includes  collections  of 
defaulted  loans  assigned  to  the  Department  by  guaranty  agencies,  maintenance  of 
information  data  bases  for  tracking  loans,  and  steps  to  ensure  continuing  loan  access. 

Staffing:  A  total  of  845  FTE  is  needed  to  staff  the  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  programs  in  1 995- 
495  FTE  for  FFEL  and  350  FTE  for  Direct  Loans  and  transition.  This  is  a  net  increase  of  1 21 
FTE  over  1 994  when  the  combined  FTE  level  was  724.  The  increase  is  needed  to  manage 
the  growing  Direct  Loans  volume  as  the  program  expands  from  5  percent  of  total  loan  volume 
in  the  1 994-95  academic  year  to  40  percent  in  1 995-96. 

FTE  for  the  FFEL  program  remains  relatively  constant  through  1 995,  decreasing  by  only  9 
FTE  from  504  to  495  FTE.   Even  though  the  FFEL  program  could  ultimately  be  replaced  with 
the  new  Direct  Loan  program,  staff  will  continue  to  be  needed  for  many  years  during  the 
transition.  Primary  functions  are  the  oversight  and  administration  of  60  percent  of  new  loan 
volume  In  the  1 996-96  award  year,  as  well  as  collection  of  the  existing  FFEL  loan  portfolio. 

For  the  Direct  Loan  program,  a  total  of  350  FTE  is  needed  to  manage  both  the  transition  from 
FFEL  and  implementation  of  the  new  program.  This  is  an  increase  of  1 30  FTE  over  the  220 
FTE  in  1 994.  Staff  are  needed  to  train  institutions'  student  financial  aid  staff  in  the  new 
program  and  to  take  over  workload  from  guaranty  agencies,  especially  collections  and 
account  resolutions  on  defaulted  loans.  Staff  are  also  needed  for  increased  program 
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monitoring,  including  lender  and  guaranty  agency  reviews,  to  ensure  the  smoothest  possible 
transition.  The  major  Direct  Loan  staff  activities  and  the  related  FTE  increase  over  1 994  are 
displayed  below. 

Direct  Loan  FTE 

1994  1995         Increase 


Training/Policy  Development 

14 

28 

14 

Program  Accounting 

10 

10 

- 

Systems  Management 

22 

42 

20 

Gatekeeping/Oversight 

90 

174 

84 

Collections/account  resolution 

49 

60 

11 

Overall  management 

10 

10 

- 

Department  services  (Legal, 

Financial,  Personnel,  Budget, 

Contracts,  and  Evaluations) 

^ 

26 

1 

Total 

220 

350 

130 

Personnel  costs:   Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  costs  for  a  staffing  level  of  845  FTE 
total  $48.5  million  in  1995:  $28.1  million  for  FFEL  (495  FTE)  and  $20.4  million  for  Direct  Loans 
(350  FTE). 

Non-Personnel  Costs:  A  total  of  $208.7  million  is  needed  for  non-personnel  costs  to  manage 
the  FFEL  program  and  for  transition  to  and  operation  of  the  Direct  Loan  program- 
$36.4  million  for  the  FFEL  program  and  $1 72.3  million  for  the  Direct  Loan  Program. 

Major  costs  in  the  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  program  are  incurred  for  ADP  Contracts.  A  total  of 
$66.7  million  in  1995  is  for  a  Direct  Loan  Systems  Support  contract,  which  will  provide  loan 
servicing  support,  maintain  the  Department's  data  base  on  Direct  Loan  recipients,  provide 
alternate  origination  functions  for  schools  that  either  are  unable  to  or  choose  not  to  originate 
loans,  handle  billings  and  repayments,  and  assist  with  customer  service.  Another  $25  million 
has  been  budgeted  for  a  central  ADP  computer  facility  that  will  support  all  student  aid 
programs,  including  the  Direct  Loan  program. 

The  costs  of  other  major  contracts  are  $23.4  million  for  the  Stafford/Perkins  Data  Services 
contract,  which  handles  the  defaulted  loans  collections  system;  and  $21 .9  million  for 
processing  applications  for  all  of  the  student  aid  authorized  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  (HEA).  The  increase  in  the  Title  IV  processing  contract  reflects  estimates  for  a 
continued  high  volume  of  applications  and  for  higher  processing  costs  related  to 
implementation  of  an  HEA  amendment  requiring  a  Title  IV  renewal  form  which  simplifies  the 
student's  application  but  which  increases  processing  costs.  The  student  only  has  to  update 
changes  to  the  information  submitted  previously  instead  of  filling  out  a  new  form. 

The  cost  of  major  contracts  that  support  both  the  FFEL  program  and  the  Direct  Loan  program 
are  shown  below. 
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Major  ADP  Contracts  -  FFEL  and  Direct  Loans 
($  in  thousands) 


1994 


1995       Change 


$24,180 

$66,682 

$42,502 

1,250 

25,000 

23,750 

21,142 

23,450 

2,308 

13,100 

21,926 

8,826 

10,333 

8,464 

(1 ,869) 

7,337 

7,394 

57 

3.850 

6,000 

2.150 

81,192 

158.916 

77,724 

Direct  Loans  Systems 

Trtle  IV  Platform  (Computer  facility) 

Stafford/Perkins  Data  Services 

Trtle  IV  Processing  Contracts 

National  Student  Loan  Data  System  (NSLDS) 

Federal  Student  Aid  Information  Line 

General  Electronic  Support 


Most  other  major  increases  between  1 994  and  1 995  are  required  by  built-in  increases  such  as 
rent,  communications,  postage  and  other  support  systems. 

Summary  of  Direct  Loans  Federal  Administration  Costs 

Pursuant  to  the  Direct  Loans  reporting  requirements  contained  in  Section  458(c)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  shown  below  is  a  detailed  chart  reflecting  Direct  Loans  implementation  and 
transition  costs  and  full-time  equivalent  employment  for  the  prior,  current,  and  budget  years. 


($  In  thousands) 


Direct  Loans  -  Implementation/Transition  Costs 
1993  1994 


Personnel  Compensation 
Benefits 
Subtotal,  Personnel 
Compensation  &  Benefits 


$1,746 
281 

2,027 


$10,836 
2.036 

12,872 


1995 

$16,994 
3.475 

20,469 


Travel 

78 

549 

1,494 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

330 

1,958 

2,600 

Communications,  utilrties, 

and  miscellaneous  charges 

129 

679 

1,072 

Printing 

208 

2,151 

2,840 

Consulting  services 

1.195 

1,402 

1,831 

Loan  servicing  contracts 

0 

24,180 

66,682 

Other  ADP  contracts 

4.600 

32,116 

84,356 

Non-ADP  contracts 

14 

3,746 

7,079 

Training 

110 

1,356 

1,288 

Other  services  &  supplies 

1,223 

1,301 

3,129 

Administrative  expenses  allowances 

0 

177.690 

152.160 

Total 


Full-time  equivalent  employment 


9,914 


20 


260,000 


220 


345,000 


350 
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The  mandatory  permanent  authority  for  Direct  Loans  administration  and  transition  costs  for 
fiscal  years  1 996  through  1 998  will  continue  to  be  used  for  the  same  kind  of  activities  as  in 
1994  and  1995.  Some  activities  can  be  estimated  at  this  time.   Most  costs  fluctuate  with  loan 
volume.   For  example,  loan  servicing  contracts  costs  for  1 996  through  1 998  are  estimated  at 
$94  million,  $162  million  and  $256  million,  respectively,  as  Direct  Loans  increase  from  40%  to 
60%  percent  of  loan  volume.  Computer  system  and  platform  costs,  which  will  be  highest  in 
start-up  years,  will  range  from  $25  to  $30  million  during  the  period.   Costs  for  activities  related 
to  use  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  data  will  depend  on  final  decisions  on  various  collections 
options;  placeholder  assumptions  are  approximately  $200  million  for  all  years.  Personnel 
costs  are  estimated  at  between  $20  and  $30  million.  Administrative  expense  allowances  for 
guaranty  agencies,  default  loan  collection,  and  other  transition  costs  are  estimated  to  range 
from  $300  to  $400  million  for  the  period.  Evaluations,  printing,  and  customer  service  are 
among  other  functions  for  which  funds  will  be  used.  Shown  below  are  the  mandatory 
permanent  amounts  for  each  year. 


Direct  Loans  Federal  Administration  Permanent  Authority 
($  in  millions)  1994  1995  1996  1997  1998 

Total  $260  $345  $500  $595  $750 


The  Department  plans  to  use  500  full-time  equivalent  employees  in  1 996  and  520  in  1 997  and 
1998  for  administering  the  Direct  Loan  program  and  the  transition.   In  addition,  the 
Department's  costs  will  be  increasing  as  it  takes  over  or  consolidates  some  of  the  functions 
of  guaranty  agencies.  The  Department  is  continuing  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Treasury 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  to  study  the  feasibility  of  using  IRS  to  collect  student  loans 
or  some  subset  of  student  loans  and  to  provide  information  to  assist  with  the  income 
contingent  repayment  process.  The  required  report  to  Congress  will  be  submitted  soon. 

FFEL  MANDATORY  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

The  FFEL  Program  account  also  includes  mandatory  administrative  expenses.  They 
represent  supplemental  pre-claims  assistance  payments  to  guaranty  agencies  and  contract 
collection  costs  for  defaulted  loans  that  are  assigned  by  guaranty  agencies  to  the 
Department.  Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1 990,  beginning  with  FY 
1 994,  mandatory  administrative  expenses  for  loans  made  prior  to  1 992  are  reflected  on  a 
cash  basis  in  the  Liquidating  account  where  they  originated.   For  loans  made  in  1992,  and  in 
each  year  thereafter,  mandatory  administrative  expenses  are  included  in  the  FFEL  subsidy 
estimate  as  part  of  overall  subsidy  computations  for  each  respective  annual  cdhort,  to  comply 
with  credit  reform  accounting  principles. 

LIQUIDATING  ACCOUNT 

The  cost  of  FFEL  student  loan  commitments  made  prior  to  fiscal  year  1 992  (the  start  of  credit 
reform)  is  appropriated  under  permanent  indefinite  authority  in  a  Liauidatina  account.  This 
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account  funds  pre-1 992  student  loan  activities  such  as  loan  default  payments,  special 
allowance  payments  and  interest  benefits.   Over  time,  the  -Liquidating  account  will  get  smaller 
as  pre-1 992  loans  are  paid  back. 


IMPACT  DATA 


Fiscal  Year 


TOTAL  FFEL  PROGFIAM  LOANS:   ANNUAL  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Loan  volume'  (million  $) 

$16,524 

$18,249 

15,216 

Number  of  recipients  (000s) 

5,326 

5,528 

4,413 

Average  loan  (whole  $) 

$3,103 

$3,301 

$3,448 

Subsidy  Cost'  (million  $) 

$2,657 

$2,462 

$1,844 

Subsidy  Rate' 

13.68% 

1 1 .78% 

1 1 .26% 

TOTAL  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM  LOANS:  ANNUAL 
DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Loan  volume'  (million  $) 

0 

$456 

$4,425 

Number  of  recipients  (000s) 

0 

137 

1,283 

Average  loan  (whole  $) 

0 

$3,328 

$3,449 

Subsidy  Cost'  (million  $) 

0 

$38 

$349 

Subsidy  Rate' 

0 

7.84% 

7.32% 

Note:   Loan  volumes  are  based  on  fiscal  years  rather  than  academic  years.  On  an 
academic  year  basis,  loan  volumes  do  reflect  statutory  goals  for  phasing  in  the  Direct  Loans 
Program  (e.g.,  5  percent  of  volume  for  academic  year  1994-1995). 


'Reflects  amounts  disbursed,  which  are  less  than  amounts  committed  (e.g.,  due  to  student  withdrawal). 
'The  subsidy  amounts  are  estimated  on  a  net  present  value  basis  and  represent  budget  authority. 
'This  rale  reflects  subsidy  costs  in  a  given  year  divided  by  loans  committed  for  that  year. 
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[For  the  cost  of  Federal  Family  Education  loans,  including  administrative  costs  other 
than  Federal  administrative  costs,  as  authorized  by  title  IV,  part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  as  amended,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program:   Provided,  That  such  costs,  including  costs  of  modifying  such  loans,  shall  be  as 
defined  in  section  502  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1 974,  as  amended.   In  addition, 
for]  For  Federal  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  guaranteed  student  loans  authorized  by 
title  IV,  part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  [$72,466,000]  $64.588.000. 
(Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

NOTE-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  Is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


[For  the  cost  of  Federal  Family 
Education  loans,  Including  administrative 
costs  other  than  Federal  administrative 
costs,  as  authorized  by  title  IV,  part  B,  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  program: 
Provided,  That  such  costs,  including  costs 
of  modifying  such  loans,  shall  be  as 
defined  in  section  502  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.    In 
addition,  for] 


This  language,  which  provides  an 
indefinite  appropriation  for  program  costs, 
is  deleted  because  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1 995  these  costs  will  be  classified  as 
permanent  authority.    Funding  for  Federal 
administration,  which  is  current  authority, 
will  continue  to  be  requested. 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


* 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  mandated  reduction 
Real  transfer  to: 
Commission  on  the  Cost  of 

Higher  Education 
National  Commission  on 
Independent  Higher  Education 

$2,772,714,000 
-513,000 

-982,000 
-982,000 

$2,534,331,000 
0 

0 

0 

$1,908,513,000 
0 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  current 
authority 

2,770,237,000 

2,534,331 ,000 

1,908,513,000 

Total  obligations 

2,770,237,000 

2,534,331 ,000 

1,908,513,000 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Obligation  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Personnel  compensation 

0 

$23,078,000 

$23,299,000 

Overtime  and  awards 

0 

334,000 

398,000 

Personnel  benefits 

0 

4.588.000 

4,864,000 

Subtotal 

0 

28,000,000 

28,561 ,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

0 

1,851,000 

1 ,782,000 

Transportation  of  things 

0 

10,000 

24,000 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

0 

2,903,000 

2,982,000 

Communications,  utilities, 

and  miscellaneous  charges 

0 

1 ,084,000 

1 ,490,000 

Printing  and  reproduction 

0 

2,659,000 

2,436,000 

Consulting  services 

0 

186,000 

100,000 

Purchases  of  goods  and  services 

from  Government  accounts 

0 

1 ,478,000 

1 ,532,000 

Other  services 

$60,487,000   ' 

33,921 ,000 

25,119,000 

Supplies  and  materials 

0 

207,000 

223,000 

Equipment 

0 

167,000 

339,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions 

2.709.750,000 

2,461 .865.000 

0   ^ 

Total 

2,770,237,000 

2,534,331 ,000 

64,588,000 

'   Reflects  total  costs  for  Federal  Administration.   Prior  to  1 994,  these  costs  were  reimbursed  to 
the  Program  Administration  account. 

*  Excludes  mandatory  program  costs,  which  will  be  classified  as  permanent  authority  beginning 
In  FY  1995. 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Summary  of  Changes 


1994 $72,466,000   ' 

1995 64.588.000 

Net  change -7,878,000 

*  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Excludes  mandatory  program  costs,  wtiich  will  l>e  classified  as  permanent  authority 
t>eginning  in  FY  1995. 

1994  base       Change  from  base 
Increases: 
Built-in: 

Increase  in  personnel  compensation  for 

annualization  of  1994  4.23  percent 

locality  pay  raise,  the  1 .6  percent 

pay  raise  for  1 995,  and  within-grade 

increases  for  GS  employees  $23,078,000  -H$766,000 

Increase  in  benefits  for  the  Government 

share  of  health,  retirement  and  other 

benefits  4,588,000  -h364,000 

Increase  in  non-GSA  telecommunications 

costs  due  to  increased  phone  service 

rates,  and  increase  in  postage  fees  999,000  +326,000 

Increase  in  GSA  rental  payments, 

due  to  rate  increases  2,903,000  +79,000 

Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  in  employee  overtime  and 

awards  to  allow  for  greater 

managerial  flexibility  334,000  +64,000 

Increase  in  telecommunications  for 

greater  usage  of  the  local  area  network  85,000  +80,000 

Increase  in  non-ADP  contracts  such 

as  materials  storage  and  mailing 

for  student  aid  applications  1 ,223,000  +75,000 

Increase  for  staff  training  to 

develop  new  skills  and  improve 

productivity  401,000  +133,000 

Increase  in  equipment  repair 

due  to  use  of  outdated  equipment  160,000  +101,000 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Summary  of  Changes  -  continued 


Increases: 
Program: 


1994  base       Change  from  base 


Increase  in  interagency  agreements 

for  increased  GSA  telecommunication  charges  $1 ,478,0CX)  +$54,000 

Increase  in  equipment  purchases 

especially  ADP  equipment  and  PCs  to 

enhance  productivity  and  provide  better 

customer  service  167,000  +172,000 

Small  increase  in  transportation 

and  supplies  21 7,000  +30.000 

Subtotal,  increases  +2,244,000 

Decreases: 
Built-in: 

Decrease  in  personnel  compensation  and 

benefits  due  to  one  less  paid  day  in  1 995  27,666,000  -1 06,000 

Decrease. 
Program: 

Decrease  in  personnel  compensation  and 

benefits  for  the  reduction  in  1 995  of 

9  FTE  from  the  1 994  funded  ceiling 

pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order  reducing 

Federal  staff  levels  27,666,000  -527,000 

Decrease  due  to  Items  now? 

charged  as  transition  costs  in 

the  Direct  Loans  account. 

Most  changes  in  charges  are  for  ADP 

services  related  to  defaulted  loan 

collection,  such  as  contracts  for 

FFEL/Perkins  Data  Services  and  the 

National  Student  Loan  Data  System  32,137,000  -9,111,000 

Decrease  in  other  program  transition 

costs  such  as  travel,  printing,  and 

consulting  services  4,696,000  -378.000 

Subtotal  decreases  -10,122,000 

Net  change  -7,878,000 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 


House 
Allowance 


Senate 
Allowance 


Appropriation 


1992  Indefinite 

1992  Definite 

1993  Indefinite 

1993  Definite 

1994  Indefinite 

1994  Definite 

1995  Indefinite 
1995  Definite 


$2,820,247,000 
46,433,000 

2,773,275,000 
65,000,000 

2,456,554,000 
72,466,000 

1 ,843,925,000 
64,588,000 


$2,907,765,000 
45,933,000 

2,773,275,000 
64,350,000 

2,456,544,000 
72,466,000 


$2,907,765,000 
39,439,000 

2,773,275,000 
60,324,000 

2,456,544,000 
72,466,000 


$2,608,132,000 
43,870,000 

2,709,750,000 
60,487,000 

2,461 ,865,000 
72,466,000 


'  From  P<  1992-94.  mandatory  program  costs  for  new  loan  subsidies  and  mandatory  administrative  expenses  were 
classified  as  current  Indefinite  authority.    Beginning  in  FY  1995,  these  costs  will  be  classiTied  as  permanent  authority  and  as 
such  do  not  require  congressional  appropriations  action. 

NOTE.-The  FY  1994  budget  estimate  and  House  and  Senate  Allowance  amounts  are  for  Indefinite  authority  for  mandatory 
program  costs,  and  reflect  the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  based  on  the  Midsession  Review  of  the  Budget  (September 
1993).   The  FY  1993  and  1994  appropriation  amounts  reflect  the  most  current  reestimtes  of  these  costs. 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOANS  PROGRAM 


Federal  administration 

(Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1 990,  section  505(e)) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

Personnel  costs  $28,000,000  $28,561 ,000  +$561 ,000 

Non-personnel  costs  44.466.000  36.027.000  -7.317.000 

Total  72,466,000  64,588,000  -7,878,000 

FTE  504  495  -9 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Funds  for  this  activity  support  Federal  costs  for  administering  the  Federal  Family  Education 
Loans  (FFEL)  program.   Federal  activities  are  focused  primarily  on  processing  payments  and 
claims,  reducing  loan  default  costs  and  on  program  monitoring,  including  lender  and 
guaranty  agency  oversight  and  reviews.   Federal  Administration  costs  include  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  and  other  administrative  activities,  including  a  share  of  the 
Department's  common  support  sen/ices,  such  as  rent  and  payroll  processing  attributable  to 
the  Federal  Family  Education  Loans  program.   Other  major  non-personnel  costs  are  in 
contracts  for  claims  processing,  data  services,  and  debt  collections. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  were  as  follows: 

^       1990 0  • 

1991 0' 

1992 $43,870,000 

1993 $60,487,000 

1994 $72,466,000 

'   Prior  to  1992,  funds  were  provided  in  the  Program  Administration  account. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

While  the  Department  is  beginning  to  implement  the  Direct  Loans  program  on  a  phasednn 
basis  with  40  percent  of  the  estimated  $1 5.2  billion  new  student  loan  volume  in  the  1 995-96 
award  year,  the  FFEL  program  will  manage  the  remaining  60  percent  of  new  loan  volume 
and  will  continue  to  provide  the  primary  support  for  the  management  of  the  current  loan 
portfolio  of  $79.5  billion  in  outstanding  loans. 

To  assist  in  making  the  transition  from  FFEL  to  Direct  Loans,  the  costs  of  service  and 
systems  contracts  for  tracking  and  assisting  with  collections  of  defaulted  student  loans  will 
be  partially  financed  in  the  Direct  Loans  account.   Contracts  such  as  the  General  Electronic 
Support  System,  Student  Financial  Aid  Information  Center,  Federal  Family  Education 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Federal  administration 


Loans/Perl<ins  Data  Services  System,  and  National  Student  Loan  Data  System  were 
previously  financed  primarily  from  FFEL  Federal  Administration  funds.   The  majority  of  the 
requested  decrease  in  FFEL  Federal  Administration  of  $7.9  million  reflects  the  inclusion  in 
the  Direct  Loans  account  of  these  contract  costs. 

For  presentation  purposes,  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  Federal  administrative  costs  and 
FTE  financed  by  the  FFEL  Program  account  is  included  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
Overview. 
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Federal  Family  Education  Loans  Program 
Detail  of  Full-Tlme  Equivalent  Employment 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

Executive  level  1 

Executive  level  II 

Executive  level  III 

Executive  level  IV 

Executive  level  V 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

0 

Total  -  Exec.  Lev.  Sal 

0 

0 

0 

ES-6 

ES-5 

ES-4 

ES-3 

ES-2 

1 

1 

1 

ES-1 

1 

1 

1 

Subtotal 

2 

2 

2 

Total  -  ES  Salary 

$188,825 

$196,338 

$201,518 

GS/GM-15 

19 

20 

18 

GS/GM-14 

25 

30 

26 

GS/GM-13 

49 

55 

53 

GS-12 

85 

83 

80 

GS-11 

72 

71 

70 

GS-10 

0 

0 

0 

GS-9 

70 

86 

86 

GS-8 

31 

27 

26 

GS-7 

59 

69 

53 

GS-6 

26 

25 

27 

GS-5 

31 

33 

20 

GS-4 

37 

16 

16 

GS-3 

5 

7 

7 

GS-2 

0 

0 

0 

GS-1 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

509 

522 

482 

Total  full-time  equivalent 

employment,  end  of  year 

511 

524 

484 

Full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 

usage 

487 

504 

495 

Average  ES  level 

1  5 

1  5 

1  5 

Average  ES  salary 

$94,413 

$98,169 

$100,759 

Average  GS/GM  grade 

9.5 

9.7 

9.9 

Average  GS/GM  salary 

$40,281 

$45,581 

$46,851 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  titles  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  [VIII,]'  IX, 
part  A[,]  and  subpart  1  of  part  B  [and  part  D]'  of  title  X,  and  XI,  without  regard  to 
section  1151,'  [and  XII'  and  section  1410]'  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended; 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1 961 ;  and  title  VI  of  the  Excellence  in 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Engineering  Education  Act  of  1 990;  [$893,688,000]  $889.567.000. 
of  which  $7,565,000  for  endowment  activities  under  section  331  of  part  C  of  title  III  and 
[$1 8,029,000]  $17.512.000  for  interest  subsidies  under  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  remain  available  until  expended,'  and  $1 .500.000  of  the  amount  provided 
herein  for  title  III  shall  be  available  for  an  evaluation  of  the  title  III  programs'  [$397,000  shall  be 
available  for  section  1204(c)].'   (Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 


Note-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of 
Language  Provisions  and  Changes  docunnent  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

^  For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  provided,  titles  1,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
[VIII]... 

This  citation  is  deleted  because  funds  are 
not  requested  for  the  Cooperative 
Education  program. 

'  ...[and  part  D]... 

This  citation  is  deleted  because  funds  are 
not  requested  for  the  Eisenhower 
Leadership  program. 

'  ...without  regard  to  section  1151 

This  language  allows  funds  appropriated  for 
part  B  of  title  XI  to  be  distributed  without 
regard  to  the  statutory  requirement  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  such  sums  must  go 
to  Innovative  Projects  for  Community 
Service  and  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
such  sums  must  be  used  for  the  Student 
Literacy  and  Mentoring  Corps. 

'  ...[and  XII]... 

This  citation  is  deleted  because  funds  are 
not  requested  for  Assistance  to  Guam. 

=  ...[and  section  1410]... 

This  citation  is  deleted  because  funds  are 
not  requested  for  the  Study  of  Civilian 
Aviation  Training  Programs. 

^..of  which  $7,565,000  for  endowment 
activities  under  section  331  of  part  C  of  title 
III  and  [$18,029,000]  $17,512,000  for  interest 
subsidies  under  title  VII  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  amended,  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,... 

This  language  provides  that  funds  for  title  III 
Endowment  Grants  and  for  Interest  Subsidy 
Grants  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  expended. 

'  $1 ,500,000  of  the  amount  provided  herein 
for  title  III  shall  be  available  for  an  evaluation 
of  the  title  III  programs. 

This  language  is  added  to  authorize  funds 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  title  III,  Aid  for 
Institutional  Development,  programs. 

'  [$397,000  shall  be  available  for  section 
1204(c)] 

This  citation  is  deleted  because  funds  are 
not  requested  for  Assistance  to  Guam. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Current  authorltv: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  mandated  reduction 

$844,690,000 
-6.931 .000 

$893,688,000 
0 

$889,567,000 
0 

Subtotal,  current  authority 

837,759,000 

893,688,000 

889,567,000 

Comparative  transfer  to  School 
Improvement  Proarams  for: 
Training  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  and  Violence 
Counseling 

-4.960.000 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  comparable  current 
authority 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

Total  obligations 


832,799,000 

893,688,000 

889,567,000 

542,000 

0 

0 

34.107,000 

17,020,000 

2,271 ,000 

-17,020,000 

-2,271 ,000 

-2,271 ,000 

-558.000 

0 

0 

849,870,000 

908,437,000 

889,567,000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Obligations  by  Obiecrt 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Travel  and  transportation 
Consulting  services 
Other  contractual  services: 
Field  readers 
Other  services 

Subtotal,  other  contractual  services 
Purchase  of  goods  and  services  from 

Government  accounts 
Research  and  development 
Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total 


$2,000 
1.367,000 

$2,000 
1,400,000 

$2,000 
3,000,000 

626,000 

0 

626,000 

1 ,799,000 

250.000 

2,049,000 

1 ,679,000 

300.000 

1 ,979,000 

1 ,534,000 

40,000 

846.301 .000 

1,600,000 

50,000 

903.336.000 

1.700,000 

60,000 

882.826.000 

849,870,000 

908,437,000 

889,567,000 

Note-Amounts  shown  in  1994  and  1995  for  (insulting  servi(»s  reflec:t  estimates  of  contraas  triat  may  be 
classifieci  as  consulting  services;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Summarv  of  Chanaes 

1994 

$893  688  000 

1995 

889  567  000 

Net  change  

-4,121,000 

1994  base 

Chanae  from  base 

Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  In  funds  for  Title  III  to  Increase 

financial  assistance  for  historically 

black  colleges  and  universities  and  to 

perform  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  $212,870,000  +$6,935,000 

Increase  In  funds  for  the  Fund  for  the 

Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education 

to  support  an  Increased  number  of  awards  1 6,872,000  +3,454,000 

Increase  in  funds  for  the  Innovative  Projects 

for  Community  Service  program  to  make 

awards  to  additional  institutions  of  higher 

education  to  develop  student  volunteer 

programs,  including  programs  that  focus  on 

combating  illiteracy  1,436,000  +1,000,000 

Increase  in  funds  for  the  Federal  TRIO 

programs,  for  higher  award  levels  in  all 

programs  and  to  make  additional  awards  in 

the  McNair  Postbaccalaureate  program, 

which  will  offset  the  zero-funding  of 

Women  and  Minority  Participation  in 

Graduate  Education  418,525,000  +17,846,000 

Increase  in  funds  for  the  Byrd  Honors 

Scholarships  program  to  support  three 

full  cohorts  of  students  receiving  the  full 

$1 ,500  scholarship  19,294,000  +9.823.000 

Subtotal,  increases  +39,058,000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


Decreases: 
Program: 

Eliminate  funding  for  the  Eisenhower 
Leadership  program  to  curtail  Federal 
expenditures  for  a  nonessential  activity 

Eliminate  funding  for  the  Cooperative 
Education  program  since  many  institutions 
of  higher  education  already  operate  these 
programs  without  Federal  support 

Eliminate  funding  for  the  Law  School  Clinical 
Experience  program  since  many  institutions 
of  higher  education  already  operate  these 
programs  without  Federal  support 

Decrease  in  funding  for  the  Interest  Subsidy 
Grants  program  to  reflect  the  current  level  of 
mandatory  payments 

Eliminate  funding  for  Assistance  to  Guam  to 
curtail  Federal  expenditures  for  a 
nonessential  activity 

Eliminate  funding  for  the  National  Early 
Intervention  Scholarships  and  Partnerships 
program  pending  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  program  operations  and  options 

Eliminate  funding  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  to  because  it  duplicates  other 
federally  supported  programs 

Eliminate  funding  for  the  Women  and  Minority 
Participation  in  Graduate  Education  program 
because  it  duplicates  the  McNair 
Postbaccalaureate  program 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


1 994  base  Change  from  base 


$4,000,000 


13,749,000 


14,920,000 


18,029,000 


397,000 


1 ,875,000 


1 ,875,000 


5,846,000 


-$4,000,000 


-13,749,000 


-14,920,000 


-517.000 


-397,000 


-1 ,875,000 


-1 ,875,000 


•5.846.000 

-43,179,000 

-4,121,000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 
1986 
1986 

Sequester 
Rescission 

$252,078,000 
-180,882,00 

$450,238,000 

$438,646,000 

$455,238,000 
-19,575,000 

1987 
1987 
1987 

Rescission 
Supplemental 

261 ,578,000 
-203,050,000 

29,500,000 
2,607,000 

454,428,000 

479,128,000 
3,300,000 

1988 

176,111,000 

584,450,000 

512,448,000 

534,471,000 

1989 

450,195,000 

577,368,000 

553,508,000 

565,729,000 

1990 
1990 

Sequester 

550,037,000 

634,976,000 

620,71 1 ,000 

632,736,000 
-8,205,000 

1991 

1991 
1991 

Supplemental 
Sequester 

657,648,000 

763,616,000 

785,592,000 

762,638,000 

8,000,000 

-10,000 

1992 

794,501 ,000 

821 ,438,000 

834,557,000 

827,903,000 

1993 

853,481 ,000 

831,408,000 

851 ,245,000 

837,759,000 

1994 
1995 

873,421 ,000 
889,567,000 

889,855,000 

882,974,000 

893,688,000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE)  -  Rural  Teacher  Recruitmerrt 
and  Trainlno 

Senate:  The  Committee  has  often  expressed  its  concern  about  the  quality  of 

instruction  and  lack  of  educational  opportunities  in  rural  areas.  The 
expansion  of  distance  education  activities  supported  by  the  Committee  in 
recent  years  has  been  intended  partly  to  address  this  concern,  but  the 
availability  of  advanced  and  specialized  curricula  offerings  via 
telecommunications  networks  does  not  obviate  the  need  for  highly  qualified 
and  committed  teachers  in  our  rural  schools.  The  Committee  believes  that 
more  should  be  done  to  recruit  and  retain  such  teachers  in  rural  areas,  and 
that  innovative  approaches  should  be  developed  for  this  purpose.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  directs  the  Director  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement 
of  Postsecondary  Education  to  designate  rural  teacher  recruitment  and 
training  as  an  area  of  national  need  under  section  101 1  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Response;  The  Director  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education 

(FIPSE)  intends  to  hold  a  competition  in  1 994  targeting  rural  teacher 
recruitment  and  training.  Applications  will  be  solicited  under  FIPSE's  Special 
Focus  competition,  for  which  regulations  already  exist,  rather  than  under  the 
Special  Projects  in  Areas  of  National  Need  authority. 

FIPSE  -  Satellite  Teaching  Degree  Proarani 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  that  $350,000  be  used  for  the  first  year  of  a  3-year 

demonstration  project  involving  collaboration  between  a  university  and  a 
rural  community  college  designed  to  establish  a  satellite  4-year  teaching 
degree  program  on  the  community  college  campus.  The  demonstration 
should  involve  local  community  members  in  the  recruitment  and  selection 
process,  and  should  provide  scholarships  in  exchange  for  agreement  to 
teach  in  rural  areas  for  a  fixed  period  of  time.  The  Committee  believes  that 
the  partnership  developed  by  the  Carroll  Campus  of  the  Des  Moines  Area 
Community  College  and  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa  is  a  good  example 
of  the  kind  of  efforts  that  shoukJ  be  funded  by  this  demonstration. 

Response:  The  Department  will  hold  a  competition  in  1 994  targeting  rural  teacher 

recruitment  and  training.  In  announcing  this  competition,  the  Department 
will  encourage  institutions,  through  an  invitational  priority,  to  submit 
applications  outlining  approaches  such  as  those  described  in  the  Senate 
Committee  report. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 

FIPSE  -  Study  of  Minorities  In  the  Civil  Aviation  Reld 

House:  The  amount  included  for  FIPSE  programs  includes  $750,000  to  conduct  the 

study  of  minorities  in  the  civilian  aviation  field  that  has  been  authorized  by 
section  1 41 0  of  the  HEA. 

Conference:  The  Conferees  restored  the  legislative  citation  included  by  the  House  but 

stricken  by  the  Senate.  The  Conferees  are  agreed  that  $700,000  is  included 
for  this  study  under  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 

Response:  The  Department  will  transfer  funds  to  the  National  Academy  of  Science 

through  a  sole-source  contract  to  conduct  the  mandated  study.  The 
contract  will  be  monitored  by  the  Department's  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Service. 

FIPFE  -  Student  Counseling  and  Assistance  Networi<  (SCAN) 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  the  Secretary  to  use  $1 ,500,000  of  the  funds 

provided  for  development  of  a  student  counseling  and  assistance  network, 
as  authorized  in  sections  409A  and  409B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This 
network  would  make  widely  available  information  on  postsecondary 
education  opportunities  and  on  financial  assistance  that  may  be  used  to  pay 
for  postsecondary  education.  The  Committee  believes  that  such  information 
may  be  particularly  important  for  motivating  disadvantaged  middle  and  high 
school  youth  to  complete  school  and  pursue  higher  education.  These  funds 
should  be  used  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  computerized 
data  base  of  all  public  and  private  postsecondary  financial  assistance 
programs  and  for  activities  designed  to  broaden  the  awareness  of 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  among  secondary  school  youth 
and  their  parents. 

Response:  The  Department  will  award  a  contract  to  design  and  study  the  feasibility  of 

creating  a  computerized  counseling  and  information  database.    We 
anticipate  that  the  first  year  of  this  task  will  reguire  approximately  $500,000. 
An  additional  $500,000  for  the  completion  of  this  study  is  reguested  in  fiscal 
year  1 995  under  a  separate  line-item  within  the  budget  for  Higher  Education 
programs. 
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Significant  Items  in  FY  1994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 

FIPSE  -  Critical  Language  and  Area  Studies  Grants 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  the  Department  to  use  $1 ,000,000  for  the  critical 

language  and  area  studies  grants  authorized  by  section  586  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  This  new  program  would  provide  grants  for  the  improvement 
of  instruction  in  critical  foreign  languages  to  consortia  involving  institutions 
of  higher  education,  secondary  schools,  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

Response:  The  Department  will  conduct  a  competition  for  the  Critical  Language  and 

Area  Studies  program.  The  competition  will  be  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
International  Education  in  consultation  with  the  Office  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  and  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 

International  Education  -  Language  Resource  Centers 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  the  Secretary  to  use  $800,000  of  the  funds  provided 

to  make  two  additional  awards  from  the  slate  produced  by  the  1 993 
language  resource  center  competition. 

Response:  The  Department  will  fund  down  the  fiscal  year  1 993  slate  to  support  two 

additional  Language  Resource  Centers,  since  the  two  applications  in 
question  are  of  adequate  quality  to  receive  funding.  These  awards  will  be 
made  in  February  1 994. 

International  Education  -  American  Overseas  Research  Centers 

Senate:  The  Committee  directs  the  Department  to  provide  not  less  than  $500,000  for 

first-time  funding  of  the  American  overseas  research  centers  authorized 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Funds  are  used  to  make  grants  to 
consortia  of  institutions  in  programs  to  promote  postgraduate  research, 
exchanges  and  area  studies.   Funds  may  be  used  for  stipends,  staff 
salaries,  operation  and  maintenance  of  overseas  facilities,  teaching  and 
research  material,  maintenance  of  library  collections,  conferences, 
publications,  and  dissemination  of  materials. 

Response:  The  Department  does  not  plan  to  provide  direct  funding  to  the  American 

Overseas  Research  Centers.  The  Centers  have  successfully  operated  for 
20  years  writhout  Federal  support,  and  we  believe  that  they  can  continue  to 
do  so.  They  are  free  to  compete  for  funding  under  the  Fulbright-Hays 
programs,  which  support  specific  research  projects  rather  than  general 
operating  support. 
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Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 

Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Program  -  Funding  Increase 

House:  The  bill  includes  $1 4,920,000  for  the  law  school  clinical  experience  program, 

$5,000,000  more  than  the  budget  request  and  the  1 993  amount.  The 
Committee  expects  the  Department  to  notify  the  Committee  within  60  days 
of  its  plans  for  utilizing  these  funds. 

Response:  The  Department  submitted  the  requested  plan  for  utilizing  the  additional 

$5,000,000  to  the  Committee  on  September  1 7,  1 993. 

Harris  Fellowships  -  Report  on  Graduate  Study  in  Reld  of  Psychology 

Senate:  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Department  recently  decided  that 

fellowships  would  not  be  used  to  support  graduate  study  in  the  field  of 
psychology.  The  Committee  has  been  informed  that  there  continues  to  be  a 
shortage  of  minority  psychologists  and  requests  the  Department  to  review 
and  provide  a  report  to  the  Committee  regarding  the  data  upon  which  this 
decision  was  based. 

Response:  The  Department's  decision  to  not  designate  psychology  as  a  priority  for  the 

Harris  program  was  based  on  an  internal  study  that  found  that  psychology 
is  no  longer  an  academic  field  in  which  women  and  minorities  are 
underrepresented.  The  Department  is  currently  reviewing  the  methodology 
used  in  this  study,  and  will  have  the  results  of  this  review  before  assigning 
priorities  for  the  next  competition  for  new  fellowships  in  fiscal  year  1 995. 

Graduate  Fellowship  Stipends  and  Institutional  Payments 

House:  The  Committee  is  aware  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1 992 

authorized  higher  stipends  for  many  of  the  graduate  fellowship  programs. 
Unfortunately,  budgetary  constraints  do  not  permit  the  Committee  to 
increase  support  for  these  programs  in  1 994.  The  Committee  expects  the 
Secretary  to  maintain  stipend  levels  at  the  1 993  level  in  order  to  maintain  the 
current  number  of  fellowships.  The  Committee  recognizes  that  this  may 
require  a  technical  change  in  the  basic  law.   If  that  is  the  case,  the 
Department  is  expected  to  transmit  such  a  proposal  to  the  authorizing 
Committees  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senate:  The  Committee  agrees  with  the  House  in  requesting  the  Secretary  to  seek 

any  authorizing  changes  to  maintain  stipends  at  the  1 993  level  and  avoid 
reducing  the  number  of  fellowship  recipients. 
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Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 


Response:  The  Department  supports  retaining  the  1 992  provisions  that  require  stipend 

levels  under  the  Title  IX  graduate  fellowship  programs  that  are  comparable 
to  those  provided  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1 992  specifically  raised 
fellowship  levels  to  meet  recent  increases  in  educational  and  living 
expenses. 

Mississippi  Vallev  State  University  -  Strengthening  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 

House:  The  Committee  has  for  many  years  given  high  priority  to  historically  black 

colleges  and  universities,  including  Mississippi  Valley  State  University,  and 
urges  the  Secretary  to  provide  the  maximum  level  of  assistance  to  this 
school. 

Response:  Funds  under  the  Title  III,  Part  B,  Strengthening  Historically  Black  Colleges 

and  Universities  program  are  awarded  based  on  a  statutory  formula.  If 
Mississippi  Valley  State  University  continues  to  meet  basic  qualifying 
conditions,  it  will  receive  the  maximum  award  for  which  it  qualifies  under  this 
formula. 
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Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Aid  for  institutional  development: 
Strengthening  institutions 
Strengthening  HBCUs 
Strengthening  historically  black 

graduate  institutions 
Endowment  challenge  grants: 

Endowment  grants 

HBCU  set-aside 


Subtotal 


Evaluation 


Subtotal,  Title  III 

Program  development: 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education 
Eisenhower  leadership  program 
Minority  teacher  recruitment 
Minority  science  improvement 
Innovative  projects  for  community 

service 
International  education  and 
foreign  language  studies: 
Domestic  programs 
Overseas  programs 
Institute  for  International 
Public  Policy 

Subtotal,  International  Ed. 

Cooperative  education 

Law  school  clinical  experience 

Urban  community  service 


$88,586,000 
100,860,000 

$88,586,000 
106,295,000 

0 

+$5,435,000 

15,859,000 

15,859,000 

0 

5,674,000 
1,891,000 

5,674,000 
1 .891 .000 

0 

0 

7,565.000 

7,565,000 

0 

0 

1 .500.000 

+  1.500.000 

212,870,000 

219,805,000 

+6,935,000 

16,872,000" 
4,000,000 
2,480,000 
5,892,000 

20,326,000' 
0 
2,480,000 
5,892,000 

+3,454,000 

-4,000,000 

0 

0 

1 ,436,000 

2,436,000 

+  1,000,000 

52,283,000 
5,843,000 

52,283,000 
5,843,000 

0 
0 

1 .000.000 

1 .000.000 

0 

59,126,000 

59,126,000 

0 

13,749,000 
14,920,000 
10,606,000 

0 

0 
10,606,000 

-13,749,000 

-14,920,000 

0 

Adjusted  for  comparability    Excludes  $500,000  for  the  student  financial  aid  database  and  information  line,  which  Is 
proposed  for  in  1995  as  a  separate  activity  In  the  Higher  Education  account. 

'  Includes  $700,000  for  a  study  of  civil  aviation  training  programs,  authorized  under  Trtle  XIV,  Section  1410,  and 
$1,000,000  for  demonstration  grants  for  critical  language  and  area  studies,  authorized  under  Title  V,  Section  586 

'  Includes  $1 ,000.000  for  demonstration  grants  for  critical  language  and  area  studies,  authorized  under  Title  V, 
Section  586. 
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Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 


1994  1995  Change 


Student  financial  aid  database 
and  information  line  $500,000'  $500,000  0 

Interest  subsidy  grants  18,029,000  17,512,000  -$517,000 

Special  grants; 

Assistance  to  Guam  397,000  0  -397,000 

Aid  to  students: 

Federal  TRIO  programs  418,525,000  436,371,000  +17,846,000 
National  early  intervention 

scholarships  and  partnerships  1 ,875,000  0  -1 ,875,000 
Scholarships: 

Byrd  honors  scholarships  19,294,000  29,117,000  +9,823,000 

National  science  scholars  4,464,000  4,464,000  0 

Douglas  teacher  scholarships  14,731,000  14,731,000  0 

Teacher  corps  1 .875.000           0  -1 .875.000 

Subtotal,  Scholarships  40,364,000  48,312,000  +7,948,000 

Graduate  fellowships: 
Women  and  minority 
participation  in  graduate 


education 
Harris  fellowships 
Javits  fellowships 
Graduate  assistance  in  areas 

of  national  need 
Faculty  development 

fellowships 

5,846,000 

20,427,000 

7,857,000 

27,498,000 

3.500,000 

0 

20,427,000 

7,857,000 

27,498,000 

3,500,000 

-5,846,000 
0 
0 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  Fellowships 

65,128,000 

59,282,000 

-5,846,000 

School,  college  and  university 

partnerships 
Legal  training  for  the 

disadvantaged 

3,928,000 
2.991 .000 

3,928,000 
2.991 .000 

0 

0 

Total 

893,688,000 

889,567,000 

-4,121,000 

'  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Funds  were  provided  under  the  Fund  for  ttie  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education  In  ttils  account. 
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Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

Programs  in  the  Higher  Education  account  complement  the  Federal  student  financial 
assistance  programs,  which  provide  students  with  billions  of  dollars  in  grants  and  loans  each 
year,  with  a  broad  range  of  more  narrowly  targeted  institutional  and  student  support  activities. 
Taken  together,  the  Higher  Education  programs  contribute  to  the  Administration's  goals  of 
broadening  access  to  higher  education  among  all  sectors  of  our  society,  and  especially  among 
the  disadvantaged;  developing  a  skilled,  diverse,  and  technically  sophisticated  workforce;  and 
promoting  educational  excellence  at  all  levels.   More  specifically,  Higher  Education  programs: 

o    Enhance  the  academic  preparation  of  disadvantaged  students,  through  outreach 
and  other  support  services,  to  help  them  gain  access  to  and  compete  effectively  In 
postsecondary  education  and  to  earn  degrees  at  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels. 

o    Assist  institutions  serving  disadvantaged  students. 

o     Promote  student  achievement  and  educational  excellence  through  research,  teacher 
training,  and  scholarships  and  fellowships  based  on  outstanding  scholarship. 

o    Support  programs  In  areas  critical  to  the  Nation's  security  and  economic  well-being. 

o    Promote  national  and  community  service  through  partnerships  among  educational 
Institutions  at  all  levels,  communities,  and  businesses  to  solve  local  problems, 
especially  in  urban  areas. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  request  for  Higher  Education  programs  is  $889.6  million,  a  decrease 
of  $4.1  million  below  the  1994  appropriation.  The  request  includes  increases  in  a  number  of 
important  areas  and  will  support  the  Administration's  overall  goals  of  ensuring  access  to  and 
fostering  excellence  in  postsecondary  education. 

Enhance  Academic  Preparation  for  the  Disadvantaged.  The  Administration's  $436.4  million 
request  for  the  Federal  TRIO  programs,  a  4.3  percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriation,  would  fund  outreach  and  support  sen/ices  for  disadvantaged  students,  many  of 
whom  either  never  pursue  or  fall  to  complete  a  postsecondary  education.  The  increase 
reflects  higher  award  levels  in  all  the  TRIO  programs  and  includes  a  proposed  $6.1  million 
expansion  of  the  McNair  Postbaccalaureate  Achievement  program,  which  would  replace  the 
redundant  Women  and  Minority  Participation  In  Graduate  Education  program,  for  which  no 
funds  are  requested. 

Assist  Institutions  Serving  the  Disadvantaoed.  The  Aid  for  Institutional  Development  (Title  III) 
programs  provide  institutions  that  enroll  a  large  proportion  of  disadvantaged  students  with 
funds  to  improve  their  academic  programs  and  administrative  and  fundraising  capabilities.  The 
Administration's  1995  request  for  these  programs  includes  $106.3  million  for  Part  B, 
Strengthening  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCUs),  a  $5.4  million  increase 
over  the  1994  appropriation.  The  Administration's  request  for  the  Faculty  Development 
Fellowships  program,  which  will  fund  fellowships  for  both  current  faculty  and  baccalaureate 
recipients  from  underrepresented  groups  to  pursue  doctoral  degrees  or  professional 
development  activities,  as  appropriate,  will  also  support  HBCUs  and  other  institutions  serving 
the  disadvantaged. 
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Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

Promote  Student  Achievement  and  Educational  Excellence.   For  fiscal  year  1995,  the 
Administration  requests  $29.1  million  for  the  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  programs  and 
$7.9  million  for  the  Javits  fellowship  program.  Awards  under  these  programs  are  merit-based. 
This  represents  a  51 -percent  increase  for  the  Byrd  program,  allowing  all  three  classes  of 
eligible  students  to  receive  multi-year  awards. 

The  Administration's  request  includes  funds  for  the  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarship  and  Minority 
Teacher  Recruitment  programs,  which  encourage  high-achieving  and  minority  students  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession.   In  addition,  the  Administration  requests  $20.3  million-a 
20.5  percent  increase  over  the  1994  amount-for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE).   FIPSE  supports  innovative  research  leading  to  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  effective  educational  practices. 

Support  Programs  in  Critical  Areas.  Rapid  advances  in  technology,  increasing  international 
economic  competition,  and  rapidly  changing  demographics  at  home  all  contribute  to  the  need 
for  increased  Federal  leadership  in  education  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  will  have  the 
technologically  and  culturally  sophisticated  workforce  it  will  need  to  compete  in  the  21  st 
century.   Funding  requested  for  the  Harris  Fellowship  program  would  support  awards  for 
women  and  individuals  from  minority  groups  who  are  seeking  postgraduate  and  professional 
degrees.  The  Administration's  request  includes  funds  for  the  National  Science  Scholars 
program,  which  provides  scholarships  to  outstanding  high  school  science  and  mathematics 
students  who  continue  their  studies  at  the  postsecondary  level.   Funds  are  also  included  for 
the  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  program,  which  supports  fellowships  In 
science  and  mathematics,  as  well  as  other  critical  disciplines  such  as  foreign  languages.  In 
addition,  funds  requested  for  the  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies  would 
support  programs  that  improve  America's  competitive  position  in  the  international  economy. 

Promote  National  and  Community  Sen/ice.  In  keeping  with  the  President's  emphasis  on 
service  to  America,  the  Higher  Education  budget  request  for  1995  includes  funding  for  several 
programs  that  encourage  linkages  between  higher  education  institutions;  local  schools, 
governments,  and  communities;  and  businesses  to  solve  community  problems.  The 
$1 3  million  requested  for  the  Innovative  Projects  for  Community  Service  and  Urban  Community 
Service  programs~an  8.3  percent  increase  over  their  fiscal  year  1 994  appropriations-would 
support  a  broad  range  of  projects  addressing  community  problems  such  as  homelessness, 
illiteracy,  and  crime. 

Unfunded  Programs 

The  Administration  requests  no  funding  for  six  programs.  These  programs  are  duplicative  of 
other  Federal  programs,  have  achieved  their  purposes,  should  more  appropriately  be 
supported  by  non-Federal  sources,  or  supplant  activities  already  being  carried  out  by 
institutions  of  higher  education. 
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Aid  for  Institutional  Development 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  III) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


Strengthening  institutions  $88,586,000  $88,586,000  0 

Strengthening  HBCUs  100,860,000  106,295,000  +$5,435,000 

Strengthening  historically 

black  graduate  institutions  15,859,000  15,859,000  0 

Endowment  challenge  grants: 

Endowment  grants  5,674,000  5,674,000  0 

HBCU  set-aside  1.891.000  1,691,000                 Q 

Subtotal  7.565.000  7.565.000                  Q 


Evaluation 


0  1 .500.000  +1.500.000 


Total  212,870,000  219,805,000  +6,935,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Aid  for  Institutional  Development  programs  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Title  III 
programs)  support  the  Administration's  commitment  to  improve  educational  quality  and 
opportunities  for  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged.   Funding  is  focused  on  institutions  that 
enroll  large  proportions  of  financially  disadvantaged  students.  The  programs  provide  financial 
assistance  to  enable  eligible  institutions  to  solve  problems  that  threaten  their  ability  to  survive, 
to  stabilize  their  management  and  fiscal  operations,  and  to  build  endowments.  An  important 
objective  of  these  programs  is  to  help  participating  institutions  improve  their  academic 
programs  and  management  and  become  financially  independent. 

From  its  inception,  one  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  Title  III  programs  has  been  to  support 
the  Nation's  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  (HBCUs).   Nearly  all  HBCUs  have 
received  Title  III  funds  over  the  past  20  years.  The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992 
authorized  additional  funding  for  HBCUs  by  requiring  that  25  percent  of  Endowment 
Challenge  grant  (Part  C)  funding  be  set  aside  for  HBCUs. 

Funds  for  Title  III  programs  are  available  from  October  1  to  September  30.  The  Endowment 
Challenge  Grant  program,  for  which  funds  are  available  until  expended,  is  the  only  exception. 

Strenotheninn  Institutions  (Part  A)  supports  competitions  for  5-year  discretionary  development 
grants.   Priority  is  given  to  applicants  not  already  receiving  a  grant.   Institutions  may  use  their 
Part  A  funds  to  plan,  develop,  and  implement  activities  for:  faculty  and  academic  program 
development,  funds  and  administrative  management,  joint  use  of  libraries  and  laboratories, 
acquisition  of  equipment  to  be  used  in  strengthening  fiscal  management  and  academic 
programs,  and  student  services. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

To  participate  in  the  Strengthening  Institutions  program,  an  institution  must:   award  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  be  a  junior  or  community  college;  provide  an  education  program  legally 
authorized  by  the  State  in  which  it  is  located;  and  be  accredited  or  be  making  reasonable 
progress  toward  accreditation.  An  institution  must  also  have  low  average  educational  and 
general  expenditures  per  full-time  equivalent  undergraduate  student  and  include  in  its 
enrollment  a  significant  percentage  of  financially  needy  students.  The  enrollment  of  needy 
students  criterion  may  be  met  if  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  institution's  enrolled  students 
are  Pell  Grant  recipients,  or  if  50  percent  of  its  enrolled  students  are  Trtle  IV  need-based  aid 
recipients.  Institutions  with  specified  percentage  enrollments  of  certain  minority  students  are 
also  eligible.   For  example,  Hispanic-serving  institutions  (HSIs)  qualify  for  funding  under  this 
program.  Special  consideration  for  funding  is  also  given  to  institutions  that  have  limited 
endowment  funds  or  low  expenditures  for  library  materials. 

When  the  Part  A  appropriation  equals  or  exceeds  $61  million,  25  percent  of  the  funds  in 
excess  of  $61  million  must  be  made  available  to  eligible  institutions  with  over  60  percent 
minority  enrollment. 

HSIs  (Part  A.  Section  31 6)  authorizes  grants  and  related  assistance  to  enable  HSIs  to  improve 
and  expand  their  capacity  to  sen/e  Hispanic  and  other  low-income  students. 

Strenotheninq  HBCUs  (Part  B)  is  a  formula  grant  program  designed  to  help  HBCUs  improve 
their  programs  and  management  and  hence,  enhance  educational  opportunities  for  their 
students.  Part  B  funds  may  be  used  to  establish  a  development  office  to  strengthen 
contributions;  purchase  telecommunications  equipment;  establish  or  strengthen  the  physical 
plant,  financial  management,  and  academic  resources  of  HBCUs;  and  to  establish  outreach 
programs  to  elementary  and  secondary  students.  A  Part  B  eligible  institution  is  any 
accredited,  legally  authorized  HBCU  that  was  established  prior  to  1 964  and  whose  principal 
mission  was,  and  is,  the  education  of  black  Americans.  Part  B  appropriations  are  allocated 
among  HBCUs  based  on  the  number  of  Pell  Grant  recipients  enrolled,  the  number  of 
graduates,  and  the  percentage  of  graduates  who  are  attending  graduate  or  professional 
school  in  degree  programs  in  which  blacks  are  underrepresented.  The  statute  provides  for  a 
$500,000  minimum  allotment  for  each  eligible  institution. 

Strengthening  Historically  Black  Graduate  Institutions  (HBGIs)  (Section  326)  authorizes  5-year 
grants  to  the  following  16  postgraduate  institutions:   Morehouse  School  of  Medicine,  Meharry 
Medical  School,  Charles  R.  Drew  Postgraduate  Medical  School,  Clark-Atlanta  University, 
Tuskegee  Institute  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Xavier  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  Southern 
University  School  of  Law,  Texas  Southern  University  School  of  Law  and  School  of  Pharmacy, 
Florida  A&M  School  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  North  Carolina  Central  University  School  of 
Law,  Morgan  State  University,  Hampton  University,  Alabama  A&M,  North  Carolina  A&T  State 
University,  University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore,  and  Jackson  State  University.   No  grants 
may  be  made  to  the  last  1 1  institutions  until  the  first  5  institutions  have  received  at  least 
$1 2  million.   No  institution  or  university  system  may  receive  more  than  one  grant  under 
Section  326  in  any  fiscal  year.   Except  for  a  minimum  set-aside  of  $3  million  for  Morehouse 
School  of  Medicine  (which  must  be  matched  dollar-for-dollar),  Section  326  grants  are  limited 
to  $500,000  unless  the  institution  agrees  to  match  the  entire  grant.   Institutions  may  use 
Section  326  grants  for  any  Part  B  purpose,  and  to  establish  an  endowment. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Endowment  Challenge  Grants  (Part  C)  enable  eligible  institutions  to  establish  or  increase 
institutional  endowment  funds.   In  general,  2-year,  4-year,  or  graduate  institutions  that  are 
eligible  for  Part  A  or  B  are  also  eligible  for  endowment  challenge  grants.   Institutions  that  have 
received  a  Part  A  or  B  grant  in  the  past  5  years  receive  priority.   If  the  appropriation  Is  less 
than  $15  million,  individual  grants  may  not  exceed  $500,000  and  must  be  matched  by  the 
institution  at  one  institutional  dollar  for  two  Federal  dollars.   However,  if  the  Part  C 
appropriation  exceeds  $15  million,  endowment  challenge  grants  of  $1  million  or  more  are 
permitted,  and  if  the  Part  C  appropriation  exceeds  $25  million,  $1 .5  million  grants  are 
permitted.   Recipients  of  grants  are  prohibited  from  reapplying  for  a  period  of  1 0  years  If  the 
appropriation  is  less  than  $20  million  and  5  years  if  the  appropriation  exceeds  $20  million. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  Part  C  funding  must  be  set  aside  for  HBCUs.  The  Federal  grant  and 
the  institution's  matching  funds  (which  together  make  up  the  endowment  corpus)  must  be 
invested  in  low-risk  securities  such  as  a  federally  insured  bank  savings  account  or  a 
comparable  interest-bearing  account,  certificate  of  deposit,  money  market  fund,  or  mutual 
fund.   For  a  20-year  period  after  the  grant  is  awarded,  institutions  may  not  spend  the 
endowment  corpus,  but  may  spend  up  to  one-half  of  the  interest  earned  on  any  institutional 
expense. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $196,170,000 

1991 204,832,000 

1992 207,042,000 

1993 203,332,000 

1994 212,870,000 


RATlONALf  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  fiscal  year  1 995,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $21 9,805,000  for  Aid  for  Institutional 
Development,  an  increase  of  $6,935,000  over  the  1 994  appropriation.  This  proposed  increase 
reflects  the  Administration's  commitment  to  improve  academic  quality  and  continue 
strengthening  institutions  that  provide  a  significant  avenue  of  postsecondary  education 
access  and  opportunity  for  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  HBCUs  would  total  $124,045,000  -  $106,295,000  under  the 
Part  B  formula  grant;  $1 5,859,000  to  HBGIs  under  Part  B,  Section  326;  and  $1 ,891 ,000  set 
aside  under  Part  C,  Endowment  Challenge  Grants.  This  level  of  funding  would  continue  the 
Administration's  objective  of  assisting  these  historically  and  academically  significant 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  become  financially  independent  and  self-sufficient  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  educational  programs.  This  policy  recognizes  the  significant 
contributions  that  the  HBCUs  have  made  in  promoting  educational  opportunity  for  the 
disadvantaged.  The  following  table  displays  a  1 0-year  history  of  the  total  funding  provided  to 
HBCUs  from  Title  III.   Funding  for  HBCUs  has  increased  171  percent  since  1986. 
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Aid  for  Institutional  Development 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE  -  Continued 


Title  III  Funding  to  HBCUs 


1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991    1992  1993  1994  1995 


The  HBCU  share  of  Title  III  funding  has  increased 
from  32.4%  in  1986  to  56.4%  in  the  1995  request. 


Finally,  because  of  the  Importance  of  the  Title  III  programs  to  minority  higher  education,  and 
especially  to  the  HBCUs,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $1 .5  million  to  conduct  a  detailed 
evaluation  to  determine  the  overall  impact  and  effectiveness  of  the  programs,  which  have  not 
been  evaluated  in  over  1 0  years.  The  Administration  has  proposed  appropriations  language 
to  authorize  this  evaluation. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Strengthening  institutions: 

Number  of  new  awards  73 

Number  of  continuation  awards  202 

Funding  $86,162,080 


85 

95 

191 

190 

$88,464,620 

$88,467,510 
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Aid  for  Institutional  Development 


IMPACT  DATA  -  Continued 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Strengthening  HBCUs: 
Number  of  grants 
Funding 

100 

$98,099,520 

100 
$100,724,170 

100 
$106,153,390 

Strengthening  historically 
black  graduate  institutions: 

Number  of  grants 

Funding 

5 

$11,487,440 

16 

$15,838,770 

16 

$15,838,770 

Endowment  challenge  grants: 
Number  of  grants 
Funding 

19 
$7,356,960 

21 

$7,553,440 

21 
$7,556,330 

Evaluation 

0 

0 

$1 ,500,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards                          ^ 

$226,000 

$289,000 

$289,000 

Total  Title  III: 

Number  of  grants 
Funding 

399 
$203,332,000 

413 

$212,870,000 

422 
$219,805,000 
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Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  X,  Part  A) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$16,872,000' 

$20,326,000 

+$3,454,000 

'  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Excludes  $500,000  for  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Database  and  Information  Una, 
which  is  proposed  in  1995  as  a  separate  activity  under  the  Higher  Education  account 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE)  supports  exemplary, 
locally  developed  projects  that  encourage  innovative  reform  and  Improvement  of 
postsecondary  education.  Small  discretionary  grants  or  contracts  of  up  to  3  years'  duration 
are  awarded  competitively  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions  and  agencies  under  the  following  programs: 

o      Comprehensive  Program:  This  program  supports  activities  that  foster  improvement  in 
broad  aspects  of  postsecondary  education,  including:  curriculum  reform; 
postsecondary  access;  campus  customs  and  practices;  international  education; 
faculty  development;  graduate  and  professional  education;  assessment  of  student 
learning;  financial  reform;  and  utilization  of  new  technologies.  The  Comprehensive 
program  also  supports  the  preparation  and  publication  of  Lessons  Learned  from 
FIPSE  Projects  (which  disseminates  project  results),  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  FIPSE  program. 

o      Special  Focus  Competitions:  These  competitions  fund  projects  addressing  a 
particular  problem  area  or  improvement  approach  in  postsecondary  education. 
Current  projects  support  college/school  partnerships  to  improve  learning  of  essential 
academic  subjects;  the  development  of  courses  or  curricula  that  link  science,  social 
science,  and  the  humanities;  and  U.S./European  student  exchange  programs.   In 
1 994,  a  Rural  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Training  activity  is  also  expected  to  be 
funded. 

o      Special  Projects  in  Areas  of  National  Need:  These  projects  support  grants  in  one  or 
more  areas  of  particular  need  as  designated  by  the  FIPSE  Director. 
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Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $11,702,000 

1991 14,639,000 

1992 15,000,000 

1993 15,872,000' 

1994 16,872,000" 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.  Excludes  $4,960,000  for  Training  in  Earty  Childhood  Education  and  Violence 
Counseling,  which  Is  shown  in  the  School  Improvement  Program  account. 

'  Adjusted  for  comparability.   Excludes  $500,000  for  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Database  and  Information  Line, 
which  is  proposed  in  1995  as  a  separate  activity  under  the  Higher  Education  account. 

'  Includes  $700,000  for  a  study  of  civilian  aviation  training  and  $1,000,000  for  demonstration  grants  for  critical 
language  and  area  studies. 

RATIONALE  FOR  TVIE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

FIPSE  Projects 

The  1995  request  for  FIPSE  activities  authorized  under  Title  X,  Part  A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  (HEA)  would  support  39  more  Comprehensive  program  projects  than  in  fiscal  year  1 994. 
Projects  in  three  areas  of  national  need  would  also  be  supported-improved  retention  and 
productivity,  enhanced  school-to-work  transitions,  and  evaluation  and  dissemination  of  FIPSE- 
funded  projects. 

Non-FIPSE  Projects 

The  1 995  request  would  provide  $1  million  for  the  second  year  of  the  new  Critical  Foreign 
Languages  program,  authorized  not  under  the  FIPSE  statute,  but  under  Title  V,  Subpart  2, 
Section  586  of  the  HEA.  The  fiscal  year  1 994  appropriation  for  FIPSE  included  $1  million  for 
this  non-FIPSE  program,  as  well  as  $700,000  for  a  one-year  study  of  civilian  aviation  training 
authorized  under  Title  XIV,  Section  1 41 0  of  the  HEA. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


fnprehensive  program: 

New  awards: 

Number  of  awards 

56 

74 

108 

Average  award 

$66,000 

$69,000 

$70,000 

Funding 

$3,702,000 

$5,134,000 

$7,597,000 
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IMPACT  DATA  -  Continued 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Noncompeting  continuation  awards 
Number  of  awards 

133 

119 

124 

Average  award 
Funding 

$73,000 
$9,751 ,000 

$73,000 
$8,640,000 

$73,000 
$9,052,000 

Lessons  Learned 

0 

0 

$12,000 

FIPSE  program  evaluation 

0 

0 

$150,000 

Special  focus  programs: 

College/school  partnerships: 
Number  of  awards 

4 

4 

0 

Average  award 
Funding 

$75,000 
$301 ,000 

$79,000 
$316,000 

0 
0 

Science/humanities  projects: 
Number  of  awards 

5 

5 

5 

Average  award 
Funding 

$100,000 
$500,000 

$100,000 
$500,000 

$100,000 
$500,000 

U.S./European  exchanges: 
Number  of  awards 

23 

6 

0 

Average  award 
Funding 

$70,000 
$1,618,000 

$25,000 
$150,000 

0 
0 

Rural  teacher  recruitment  and  training: 
Number  of  awards                                          0 

3 

3 

Average  award 
Funding 

0 
0 

$117,000 
$350,000 

$117,000 
$350,000 

Special  Projects  in  Areas  of  National  Need: 
Improved  retention  and  productivity: 
Number  of  awards                                          0 

0 

5 

Average  award 
Funding 

0 
0 

0 
0 

$105,000 
$525,000 

School-to-work  transition: 

Number  of  awards 

0 

0 

5 

Average  award 
Funding 

0 
0 

0 
0 

$105,000 
$525,000 
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IMPACT  DATA  -  Continued 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Evaluation  and  dissemination: 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 
Funding 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

5 
$105,000 
$525,000 

Critical  foreign  languages: 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 
Funding 

0 
0 
0 

10 

$100,000 

$1 ,000,000' 

10 
$100,000 
$1 ,000,000' 

Study  of  civilian  aviation  training 

0 

$700,000' 

0 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

tf 

$82,000 

$90,000 

'  This  program  is  not  authorized  under  the  FIPSE  statute,  but  under  title  V,  subpart  2,  section  586  of  the  HEA. 
'  This  program  is  not  authorized  under  the  FIPSE  statute,  but  under  title  XIV,  section  1410  of  the  HEA 
'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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Eisenhower  leadership  program 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  X,  Part  D) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$4,000,000 

0 

-$4,000,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Eisenhower  Leadership  program  provides  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
nonprofit,  private  organizations  or  consortia  of  such  institutions.   Funds  may  support  activities 
that:   stimulate  development  of  leadership  skills  among  a  variety  of  college  students;  and 
recruit  and  educate  outstanding  men  and  women  for  leadership  roles  in  a  variety  of  fields. 
Supported  activities  may  include:    internships  In  national  and  international  organizations; 
development  of  curricula  for  secondary  and  postsecondary  education  for  teaching  critical 
leadership  skills  to  young  Americans. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0' 

1991 0' 

1992 0' 

1993 $3,472,000' 

1994 4,000,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993.  The  fiscal  year  1993  amount  was  included  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improve.Tient  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Elimination  of  this  program  is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
which  recommended  the  termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose,  is 
duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  resources.  The 
Administration  does  not  seek  funding  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  Administration 
believes  that  this  program  is  poorly  focused  and  many  of  the  allowable  activities  under  this 
program  duplicate  activities  that  are  included  in  curricula  of  postsecondary  institutions. 
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IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  new  awards  29  0  0 

Average  award  $120,000  0  0 

Number  of  continuation  awards  0  29  0 

Average  award  0  $1 37,931  0 
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Minority  teacher  recruitment 

(Higher  Educaion  Act  of  1965,  Title  V,  Pari  E,  Subpart  2) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$2,480,CXX) 

$2,480,000 

0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program,  which  was  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1 992,  is  intended  to: 

o    improve  recruitment  and  training  opportunities  in  education  for  minority  individuals, 
including  language  minority  individuals; 

o    increase  the  number  of  minority  teachers,  including  language  minority  teachers,  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and 

o    identify  and  encourage  minority  students  in  the  7th  through  1 2th  grades  to  aspire  to, 
and  to  prepare  for,  careers  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching. 

New  competitive  grants  are  awarded  every  3  years. 

The  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program  has  two  components: 

o     Partnership  grants  are  awarded  to  partnerships  between  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  have  a  demonstrated  record  and  special  expertise  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  program.  Partnerships  between  one  or  more  institutions  may 
include  local  educational  agencies,  a  State  educational  or  higher  education  agency, 
and/or  community-based  organizations. 

o    Teacher  Placement  grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education  that  have 
schools  or  departments  of  education  to  develop  and  carry  out  programs  and  activities 
designed  to  prepare  students  to  become  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers; 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  place  the  students  as  teachers  in  urban  and  rural  public 
and  private  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  schools  where  at  least  50  percent  of 
students  enrolled  are  from  minority  groups.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  give 
special  consideration  to  HBCUs  and  institutions  that  are  eligible  under  the  Women  and 
Minorities  Science  and  Engineering  Outreach  Demonstration  Program  and  that  have 
enrollments  of  at  least  50  percent  minority  students  in  their  teacher  education 
programs. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Of  tlie  funds  appropriated  for  Minority  teaciier  recruitment,  two-thirds  must  support 
Partnership  grants  and  one-third  must  support  Teacher  Placement  grants.  The  Federal  share 
of  project  costs  that  can  be  met  with  a  grant  awarded  under  either  components  is  50  percent. 
However,  under  the  Teacher  Placement  component,  the  Federal  share  can  increase  to  75 
percent  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  grantee  has  demonstrated  success  in  the 
operation  of  the  grantee's  program.  Grantees  may  not  use  more  than  5  percent  of  any  funds 
awarded  for  administrative  expenses. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0' 

1991 0' 

1992 0' 

1993 $2,480,000' 

1994 2,480,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 

'  The  fiscal  year  1993  amount  was  included  In  the  appropriation  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

RATlOhJALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  requested  for  this  activity. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Partnership  Grants: 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 
Funding 

4 

$465,000 

$1,857,000 

4 

$460,000 
$1 .835,000 

4 

$460,000 

$1 .835,000 

Teacher  Placement  Grants: 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 
Funding 

2 

$312,000 
$623,000 

3 

$213,000 
$635,000 

3 
$213,000 
$635,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

0^ 

$10,000 

$10,000 

^  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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Minority  science  improvement  program 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  X,  Part  B,  Subpart  1) 

1995  Authorization:  Indefinite'' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$5,892,000  $5,892,000  0 

^  For  any  fiscal  year,  funds  appropriated  for  HEA,  Trtle  X,  Pan  B  are  to  be  allocated  as  follows:  50  percent  for 
Subpart  1,  33.33  percent  for  Subpart  2,  and  16.67  percent  for  Subpart  3. 


PURPOSE  AND  METWOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Minority  Science  Improvement  Program  (MSIP)  awards  discretionary  grants  to  enhance 
the  capacity  of  minority  institutions  to  develop  and  maintain  quality  science  education 
programs  and  to  increase  the  participation  of  under-represented  minorities  in  the  fields  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  engineering.   Colleges  and  universities  with  minority  enrollments 
greater  than  50  percent  are  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  MSIP.   Grant  funds  are  used 
to  purchase  needed  equipment,  to  develop  curricular  materials,  and  to  support  advanced 
faculty  training. 

Four  categories  of  grants  are  supported  with  MSIP  funds: 

o     Design  project  grants  provide  assistance  to  minority  institutions  to  plan  and  develop 
long-range  science  improvement  programs.   Design  projects  may  last  for  up  to 
1 2  months. 

o     Institutional  project  grants  provide  assistance  to  individual  minority  institutions  to 
support  implementation  of  comprehensive  science  improvement  plans,  which  may 
include  any  combination  of  activities  designed  to  improve  the  preparation  of  minority 
students  for  careers  in  science.   Institutional  projects  may  run  for  up  to  36  months. 

o    Cooperative  project  grants  assist  groups  of  nonprofit,  accredited  colleges  and 
universities  to  work  together  to  conduct  science  improvement  projects.  Cooperative 
projects  may  run  for  up  to  36  months. 

o    Special  project  grants  support  activities  that  improve  the  quality  of  training  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering;  enhance  minority  institutions'  general  scientific 
research  capabilities;  provide  needed  services  to  groups  of  eligible  minority 
institutions;  or  provide  in-service  training  for  project  directors  and  faculty  from  eligible 
minority  institutions.  Special  projects  may  run  for  up  to  24  months. 
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Minority  science  improvement  program 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $5,416,000 

1991 5,855,000 

1992 6,000,000 

1993 5,892,000 

1994 5,892,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 


Design  Projects: 


Number  of  projects 
Total  funds  awarded 

1 
$20,000 

1 
$20,000 

1 
$20,000 

Institutional  Projects: 
Number  of  projects 
Total  funds  awarded 

32 

$4,673,000 

32 

$4,613,000 

32 

$4,613,000 

Cooperative  Projects: 
Number  of  projects 
Total  funds  awarded 

3 

$654,000 

3 

$654,000 

3 

$654,000 

Special  Projects: 

Number  of  projects 
Total  funds  awarded 

17 

$545,000 

17 

$545,000 

17 

$545,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  O'  $60,000  $60,000 


Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Innovative  projects  for  community  service 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  XI,  Part  B,  Subpart  1) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite' 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$1 ,436,000 

$2,436,000 

+$1 ,000,000 

Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  Title  XI,  Part  B,  not  more  than  two-thirds  shall  tse  available  for  Subpart  2 
(Student  Literacy  and  Memoring  Corps). 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  supports  innovative  projects  to  encourage  student  participation  in  community 
service  projects.   Projects  may:   (1)  support  research  regarding  the  effects  of  student 
community  service  organizations;  (2)  provide  assistance  to  student  organizations  that  work 
with  community  service  organizations;  (3)  support  linkages  between  youth  corps  and 
institutions  of  higher  education;  and/or  (4)  support  innovative  student  service  programs. 

The  Innovative  Projects  program  is  administered  through  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE).   Discretionary  grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
to  carry  out  innovative  projects.  Projects  may  receive  support  for  1  -  or  2-year  periods.   Funds 
for  the  second  year  are  awarded  non-competitively.  The  FIPSE  National  Board  must  approve 
all  applications  to  be  funded.  In  the  past,  funded  projects  have  supported  a  variety  of 
community  service  activities,  including  tutoring,  literacy,  mentoring  and  English  as  a  Second 
Language  programs;  projects  to  address  the  problems  of  homelessness  and  child  abuse  and 
neglect;  and  projects  providing  assistance  to  parents,  the  elderly,  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  the  disabled. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $1,481,000 

1991 1,464,000 

1992 1,463,000 

1993 1,436,000 

1994 1,436,000 
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Innovative  projects  for  community  sennce 


RATIONALE   FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Because  the  Innovative  Projects  program  complements  the  programs  Included  In  the  new 
Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service,  the  Administration  proposes  to  fund 
Innovative  Projects  for  Community  Service  at  $2,436,000,  an  increase  of  $1  million  over  the 
1994  appropriation  level.  In  conjunction  with  this  funding  proposal,  the  Administration 
requests  that  appropriation  language  be  included  to  override  provisions  in  Title  XI  that  specify 
that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Title  XI,  Part  B  is  available  to  carry 
out  Innovative  Projects  activities  and  that  the  remaining  funds  are  to  be  used  to  carry  out 
activities  under  the  Student  Literacy  and  Mentoring  Corps.  The  Administration's  request 
would  support  a  wide  range  of  community  service  projects.  Including  literacy. 

By  taking  direct  and  consequential  action  to  help  solve  serious  social  problems  and  by 
working  to  enhance  the  existing  good  in  their  communities,  volunteers  play  an  important  role 
in  building  a  literate,  healthy,  and  economically  secure  United  States.  Over  the  last  several 
years,  postsecondary  students  have  shown  tremendous  Interest  in  volunteering  within  their 
communities.   Our  request  for  a  $1  million  increase  In  Innovative  Projects  funding  In  1 995 
would  provide  institutions  of  higher  education  with  the  resources  needed  to  develop  volunteer 
programs  that  would  utilize  these  students'  enthusiasm  and  energy.  Although  a  broad  range 
of  projects  would  be  supported,  a  high  priority  would  be  given  to  those  projects  designed  to 
combat  illiteracy.   Literacy-related  activities  already  have  been  an  important  focus  of 
Innovative  Projects  and  increased  funding  would  expand  such  activities. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

New  awards: 

Number  of  awards 
Average  award 
Funding 

Noncompeting  continuation  awards: 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 
Funding 

16 

$61,000 

$1,000,000 

8 

$54,000 
$436,000 

8 

$60,000 

$461 ,000 

16 

$60,000 
$960,000 

29 

$61,000 
$1 ,761 ,000 

11 

$60,000 
$660,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 


0^ 


$15,000 


$15,000 


^  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  Domestic  programs 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Trtle  VI) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$52,283,000 

$52,283,000 

0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies  (lEFLS)  Domestic  programs  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  capability  and  performance  of  American  education  in  foreign 
languages  and  in  area  and  international  studies. 

Ten  major  lEFLS  domestic  programs  are  authorized  under  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
act: 

o    National  Resource  Centers  support  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs)  or  consortia 
of  such  institutions  in  establishing,  operating,  and  strengthening  advanced  centers  to 
train  students,  specialists,  and  other  scholars;  in  maintaining  important  library 
collections  and  related  training  and  research  facilities;  in  conducting  advanced 
research  and  development  activities;  in  establishing  linkages  between  IHEs  and  other 
academic,  governmental,  and  media  entities;  in  operating  summer  institutes;  and  in 
providing  outreach  and  consultative  services  at  the  national,  regional,  and  local  levels. 
National  Resource  Centers  are  funded  for  up  to  3  years,  with  funds  allocated  on  an 
annual  basis  pending  satisfactory  performance  by  the  Center  and  availability  of  funds. 

o    Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  Fellowships  support  academic  year  and  summer 
fellowships  for  graduate-level  training  at  IHEs  having  nationally  recognized  programs 
of  excellence.   Institutions  compete  annually  for  funds  and,  in  turn,  award  them  to 
individual  students. 

o     Undergraduate  International  Studies  and  Foreign  Language  Programs  support  IHEs  or 
consortia  of  IHEs  in  establishing,  operating,  and  strengthening  instructional  programs 
in  international  studies  and  foreign  language  at  the  undergrsduate  level.  There  is  a 
50  percent  institutional  match.  Grant  awards  are  normally  made  for  projects  extending 
over  a  period  of  2  years.   However,  organizations,  associations,  and  institutional 
consortia  are  eligible  for  up  to  3  years  of  support. 

o     International  Research  and  Studies  Projects  support  IHEs,  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  individuals  in  projects  designed  to  determine  the  need  for  improved 
or  increased  instruction  in  modern  foreign  language  and  area  and  international 
studies;  to  develop  more  effective  teaching  methods  and  standardized  measures  of 
competency;  and  to  develop  specialized  curriculum  materials.  The  Secretary  funds 
participants  through  grants  and  contracts.  Most  of  the  projects  are  for  1  or  2  years. 
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International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  Domestic  programs 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

o     Business  and  International  Education  Projects  support  IHEs  in  designing  2-year 
projects  both  to  enhance  the  international  academic  programs  and  to  promote 
linkages  between  the  IHEs  and  the  international  business  community  engaged  in 
international  economic  activity.  The  Federal  share  of  the  projects  cannot  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

o     Intensive  Summer  Lanouaqe  Institutes  support  IHEs  and  consortia  in  operating 
intensive  summer  programs  for  advanced  foreign  language  students. 

0     International  Business  Education  Centers  support  IHEs  by  paying  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  establishing,  and  operating  centers  that  provide  a  comprehensive 
university  approach  to  improving  international  business  education  by  bringing  together 
faculty  from  numerous  disciplines.  The  centers  sen/e  as  national  and  regional 
business  resources  for  teaching  improved  business  strategies  to  students  and 
business  professionals;  provide  instruction  in  critical  foreign  language  and 
international  fields;  and  support  research  and  training  in  the  international  aspects  of 
trade  and  other  fields  of  study.   Grants  are  made  for  a  minimum  of  3  years.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establishing,  and  operating  the  Centers  cannot 
exceed  90  percent,  70  percent,  or  50  percent  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  following 
years,  respectively. 

o    Language  Resource  Centers,  composed  of  one  IHE  or  consortia,  are  designed  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  The  centers  develop  new  teaching 
methods  and  train  teachers  in  their  use;  formulate  and  apply  proficiency  testing;  train 
teachers  in  the  administration  and  evaluation  of  the  tests;  putjiish  instructional 
materials  in  less  commonly  taught  languages;  and  disseminate  research  results, 
teaching  materials,  and  strategies  to  the  postsecondary  community.   Language 
Resource  Centers  eligible  for  up  to  3  years  of  support. 

o    The  Foreign  Periodicals  Program  supports  competitive  grants  for  the  acquisition  and 
provision  of  access  to  periodicals  published  outside  the  United  States.  Awards  may 
be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  or  public  or  private  nonprofit  libraries. 
Funds  are  used  to  acquire  periodicals  that,  in  addition  to  being  putilished  outside  the 
United  States,  are  not  commonly  held  and  are  of  scholarly  or  research  importance; 
maintain  machine-readable  bibliographic  information  on  acquisitions  and  enter  the 
information  in  widely  available  databases;  preserve  the  periodicals  acquired;  and  make 
the  periodicals  available  to  scholars  and  researchers.  Recipients  must  have 
established  a  library  or  consortium  of  libraries  that  has  collection  strength  in  specific 
geographic  areas  of  the  world  or  in  particular  fields  or  issues  that  concern  one  or 
more  countries,  and  must  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  share  the  resources  of  the 
collection  and  to  contribute  to  a  comprehensive  national  base  of  resources. 

o    American  Overseas  Research  Centers  makes  grants  to  consortia  of  institutions  in 
programs  to  promote  postgraduate  research,  exchanges,  and  area  studies.  Funds 
may  be  used  for  stipends,  staff  salaries,  operation  and  maintenance  of  overseas 
facilities,  teaching  and  research  material,  maintenance  of  library  collection, 
conferences,  publications,  and  dissemination  of  material. 
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International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  [domestic  programs 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

The  funding  level  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $39,784,000 

1991 45,866,000 

1992 47,480,000' 

1993 49,283,000' 

1994 52,283,000 

''  Adjusted  for  comparability  includes  $13,000,000  in  1992,  and  $12,767,000  in  1993  for  the  Foreign  Language 
and  Area  Studies  Fellowships  program  and  $500,000  in  1992,  and  $982,000  in  1993  for  the  Foreign  Periodicals 
program,  which  were  appropriated  separately  in  this  account 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  level  funding  for  the  lEFLS  Domestic  programs.  This  request 
includes  small  changes  to  most  programs.  The  request  also  includes  an  elimination  of 
funding  for  the  Foreign  Periodicals  program.  The  Administration  believes  that  the  Foreign 
Periodicals  program  is  duplicative  of  other  Federal  library  assistance  programs.  This  funding 
proposal  is  consistent  with  the  National  Performance  Review  report,  which  recommends  the 
termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose,  is  duplicative  of  other  programs  or 
should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  sources.  However,  1 1  continuation  awards  will  be 
funded  in  1 994. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

National  resource  centers: 

Number  of  new  awards 

5 

105 

0 

Average  award 
Number  of  continuations 

$100,000 
105 

$173,000 
5 

0 
110 

Average  award 
Funding 

$167,000 
$18,089,000 

$179,000 
$19,073,000 

$200,000 
$22,013,000 

Foreign  Language  and  Area 
Studies  Fellowships: 

Academic  year  fellowships 

Average  fellowship 

Summer  fellowships 

Average  fellowship 

Funding 

645 

$17,000 

450 

$4,000 

$12,767,000 

645 

$18,000 

445 

$4,000 

$13,396,000 

650 

$19,000 

426 

$4,000 

$14,055,000 
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IMPACT  DATA  ~  Continued 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Undergraduate  international  studies 

and  foreign  language  programs: 

Number  of  new  awards 

27 

33 

12 

Average  award 

$58,000 

$62,000 

$66,000 

Number  of  continuations 

38 

31 

35 

Average  award 

$63,000 

$66,000 

$70,000 

Funding 

$3,949,000 

$4,080,000 

$3,250,000 

International  research 

and  studies  projects: 

Number  of  new  awards 

9 

13 

8 

Average  award 

$104,000 

$105,000 

$110,000 

Number  of  continuations 

14 

13 

13 

Average  award 

$90,000 

$81 ,000 

$81 ,000 

SBIR  project 

$40,000 

$85,000 

$45,000 

Funding 

$2,237,000 

$2,500,000 

$2,000,000 

Business  and  international 

education  projects: 

Number  of  new  awards 

25 

19 

10 

Average  award 

$72,000 

$72,000 

$83,000 

Number  of  continuations 

16 

25 

19 

Average  award 

$86,000 

$73,000 

$83,000 

Funding 

$3,181,000 

$3,195,000 

$2,415,000 

International  business  education  centers: 

Number  of  new  awards 

13 

0 

4 

Average  award 

$250,000 

0 

$299,000 

Number  of  continuations 

12 

25 

13 

Average  award 

$269,000 

$273,000 

$369,000 

Funding 

$6,478,000 

$6,834,000 

$6,000,000 

Language  resource  centers: 

Number  of  new  awards 

4 

6 

6 

Average  award 

$400,000 

$400,000 

$400,000 

Funding 

$1,600,000 

$2,400,000 

$2,400,000 
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IMPACT  DATA  --  Continued 


1993 


1994 


1995 


eign  periodicals  program: 
Number  of  new  awards 

9 

0 

Average  award 
Number  of  continuations 

$66,000 

7 

0 

11 

Average  award 
Funding 

$55,000 
$982,000 

$60,000 
$655,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 


0^ 


$150,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


$150,000 


'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  Overseas  programs 

(Minual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$5,843,000  $5,843,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies  (lEFLS)  Overseas  programs  are 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  research,  curriculum  materials, 
training  of  specialists,  and  general  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  other  countries  through 
first-hand  experience  overseas. 

Four  major  Overseas  programs  (Fulbright-Hays  programs)  in  foreign  languages  and  in  area 
and  international  studies  are  authorized  under  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961: 

o     Group  Projects  Abroad  supports  group  training,  research,  and  curriculum  development 
in  modern  foreign  languages  and  area  studies  by  teachers,  college  students,  and 
faculty  for  periods  from  1  -1  /2  to  1 2  months. 

o     Faculty  Research  Abroad  supports  opportunities  for  faculty  members  of  IHEs  to  study 
and  conduct  advanced  research  overseas.  Fellowships  are  generally  reserved  for 
scholars  whose  academic  specializations  focus  on  the  less  commonly  taught 
languages  and  all  major  world  areas  with  the  exception  of  Western  Europe.  The 
fellowships  are  from  3  to  12  months  in  length. 

o     Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  Abroad  supports  opportunities  for  graduate  students  to 
engage  in  full-time  dissertation  research  overseas.   Fellowships  are  generally  reserved 
for  scholars  whose  academic  specializations  focus  on  the  less  commonly  taught 
languages  and  all  major  world  areas  with  the  exception  of  Western  Europe.  The 
fellowships  are  from  6  to  12  months  in  length. 

o    Special  Bilateral  Projects  with  foreign  countries  support  training  and  curriculum 
development  opportunities  for  teachers  and  faculty  through  short-term  seminars. 

lEFLS  programs  are  administered  through  discretionary  grants,  contracts,  and  fellowships. 
Federal  program  staff,  panels  of  non-Federal  academic  specialists,  binational  commissions, 
U.S.  embassies,  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  are  involved  in  the  selection  of  the 
Overseas  programs  grantees  and/or  project  participants. 

A  portion  of  each  year's  appropriation  is  used  to  reimburse  bi-national  commissions  and  U.S. 
embassies  for  professional  and  administrative  support  that  they  have  provided  for  projects 
and  individuals  funded  under  the  Overseas  programs.  Services  include  reviewing  project 
proposals  for  feasibility,  political  sensitivity,  and  cost  estimates;  and  providing  assistance  to 
grantees  in  obtaining  local  research  permits  and  visas. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

The  funding  level  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $5,136,000 

1 991 5,855,000 

1992 6,000,000 

1993 5,843,000 

1994 5.843,000 

RATIONALE   FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Group  projects  abroad: 
New  projects 
Number  of  participants 
Average  new  award 
Continuation  projects 
Number  of  participants 
Average  continuation  award 
Funding 

43 

656 

$.52,000 

0 

0 

0 

$2,233,000 

24 

384 

$59,000 

13 

208 

$62,000 

$2,213,000 

19 

382 

$61,000 

15 

240 

$70,000 

$2,213,000 

Faculty  research  abroad: 
Number  of  fellowships 
Average  fellowship 
Funding 

24 

$37,000 

$877,000 

22 

$38,000 
$829,000 

22 

$38,000 
$829,000 

Doctoral  dissertation  research  abroad: 
Number  of  fellowships 
Average  fellowships 
Funding 

60 

$29,000 

$1,768,000 

61 

$29,000 

$1 ,774,000 

61 

$29,000 

$1 ,774,000 

Special  bilateral  projects: 
Number  of  projects 
Average  award 
Funding 

8 

$115,000 
$924,000 

8 

$113,000 
$904,000 

8 

$113,000 
$904,000 

0-44 
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International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  Overseas  programs 


IMPACT  DATA  -  Continued 


1993  1994  1995 


Administration  $41,000  $41,000  $41,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0^  $82,000  $82,000 


'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  Institute  for  International  Public  Policy 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  Trtle  VI,  Part  C,  Section  621) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1,000,000  $1,000,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Institute  for  International  Public  Policy  program  is  intended  to  increase  the  number  of 
African-American  and  other  minorities  in  the  international  and  foreign  services  of  the  United 
States.  Consortia  consisting  of  one  or  more  HBCUs,  minority-serving  institutions,  and 
institutions  with  programs  to  train  foreign  service  professionals  are  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant 
of  up  to  5  years  duration  to  establish  an  Institute  of  International  Public  Policy.  An 
Institutional  match  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  Federal  grant  is  required. 

The  Institute  supports  a  variety  of  activities.  Including: 

o    A  Junior  Year  Abroad  program  for  students  from  institutions  serving  significant 
numbers  of  minority  students.  The  cost  is  shared  equally  by  the  Institute  and  by  the 
institution  where  the  student  Is  enrolled. 

o    A  program  leading  to  a  master's  degree  In  International  relations.  The  Institute  may 
also  offer  fellowships  funded  at  the  same  level  as  those  offered  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.   Fellows  must  agree  to  enter  the  international  or  foreign  service 
of  the  United  States  upon  graduation. 

o    The  Institute  may  enter  into  agreements  with  HBCUs,  other  minority-serving 

institutions,  and  institutions  with  programs  In  training  foreign  service  professionals,  to 
offer  academic  year  and  summer  internships  in  government  agencies  or  other 
international  organizations. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0' 

1991 0' 

1992 0' 

1993 0 

1994 $1 ,000,000 

'  The  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

No  change  In  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Cooperative  education 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  VIII) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$13,749,000 

0 

-$13,749,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Cooperative  Education  program  awards  discretionary  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  develop,  and  make  available  to  students,  work  experiences  that  will  aid  students 
in  future  careers  and  provide  financial  compensation.  The  program  provides  students  with 
work  experiences,  either  concurrent  or  alternating  with  periods  of  academic  study,  that 
generally  relate  to  the  student's  career  or  academic  objectives,  for  which  the  student  receives 
compensation  that  may  be  used  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  postsecondary  education. 

Four  categories  of  grants  may  be  funded  under  the  Cooperative  Education  program: 

o    Administration  Projects  support  operating  costs  of  campus-based  cooperative 
education  programs  for  no  more  than  5  years,  with  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
declining  each  year  (85/70/55/40/25  percent). 

o    Demonstration  Projects  help  institutions  develop  institution-wide,  comprehensive 
cooperative  education  programs  through  large,  multi-year  grants. 

o    Research  Projects  carry  out  research  relating  to  cooperative  education. 

o    Training  Projects  provide  assistance  and  guidance  to  faculty  and  administrators  of 
cooperative  education  programs. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $13,445,000 

1991 13,175,000 

1992 14,000,000 

1993 13,749,000 

1994 13,749,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Elimination  of  this  program  is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
which  recommended  the  termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose,  is 
duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  resources.  The 
Cooperative  Education  program  has  already  achieved  its  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
demonstrating  the  concept  of  cooperative  education.   Institutions  should  have  a  self-interest 
in  providing  cooperative  education  or  similar  experience  that  will  attract  students. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Cooperative  education 


IMPACT  DATA 


Administration  projects: 
Funding: 


1993  1994  1995 


New  awards 

$3,383,000 

$2,504,000 

Continuation  awards 

$8,752,000 

$9,810,000 

Number  of  grant  awards: 

New  awards 

60 

66 

Continuation  awards 

110 

141 

Demonstration  projects: 

Funding: 

New  awards 

$250,000 

0 

Continuation  awards 

$226,000 

$223,000 

Number  of  grant  awards: 

New  awards 

2 

0 

Continuation  awards 

3 

2 

Research  projects: 

Funding: 

New  awards 

$130,000 

0 

Continuation  awards 

$184,000 

$330,000 

Number  of  grant  awards: 

New  awards 

1 

0 

Continuation  awards 

2 

2 

Training  projects: 

Funding: 

New  awards 

$120,000 

$200,000 

Continuation  awards 

$704,000 

$605,000 

Number  of  grant  awards: 

New  awards 

1 

2 

Continuation  awards 

6 

5 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0'  $77,000 


'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Law  school  clinical  experience 

(Higher  Education  Aa  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  G) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$14,920,000  0  -$14,920,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  program  supports  annual,  competitive  discretionary 
grants  to  accredited  law  schools  to  continue,  expand,  or  establish  clinical  experience  for  law 
students,  with  preference  given  to  programs  providing  legal  experience  in  the  preparation  and 
trial  of  actual  cases,  including  both  administrative  cases  and  out-of-court  settlements.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  law  schools  to  finance  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  projects'  costs.  The  schools  may  receive  no  more  than  $250,000  in  any 
fiscal  year.   Project  costs  may  include  planning,  preparation  of  related  teaching  materials, 
administration,  training  of  faculty  members,  salary  for  additional  faculty  or  attorneys  and 
others  directly  involved  in  supervision,  and  other  activities  related  to  the  program. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $4,935,000 

1991 5,855,000 

1992 8,000,000 

1993 9,920,000 

1994 14,920,000 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  believes  that  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  programs  are  more 
appropriately  funded  through  non-Federal  resources,  and  therefore  is  requesting  no  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  program  has  achieved  its  original  purpose.   Most  of  the  Nation's  law 
schools  already  provide  such  opportunities  for  their  students  without  a  Federal  subsidy. 
Providing  such  opportunities  is  clearly  in  a  law  school's  own  interest  in  attracting  students, 
and  is  required  for  accreditation  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  recognized  accreditor 
for  the  176  accredited  law  schools  currently  in  operation.  This  funding  proposal  is  consistent 
with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  which  recommended  the  termination  of 
any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose  or  should  be  supported  with  non-Federal 
resources. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Law  school  clinical  experience 


IMPACT  DATA 


1 993  1 994  1 995 


New  awards 
Average  award 

54 
$127,000 

53 
$127,000 

Confinuatlons 
Average  award 

35 
$87,000 

70 
$116,000 

Number  of  participants 
Cost  per  participant 

2,910 
$3,000 

2,910 
$3,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

0' 

$25,000 

'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Urban  community  service 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  XI,  Part  A) 

1 995  Authorization :   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$10,606,000  $10,606,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Urban  Community  Service  program  provides  discretionary  grants  of  up  to 
5  years  to  encourage  urban  universities  or  consortia  of  such  institutions  to  serve  as  sources 
of  skills,  talents,  and  knowledge  to  assist  the  urban  areas  in  which  they  are  located  solve 
urban  problems.  The  authorizing  statute  defines  "urban  area"  as  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  500,000  individuals.  Universities  may  use  the 
funding  to  support  cooperative  projects  that  provide  an  urban  area  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  applied  research,  planning  services,  specialized  training,  technical  assistance  or 
other  services  to  address  high  priority  needs  of  the  urban  communities. 

Applicants  are  encouraged  to  design  projects  that  address  a  wide  variety  of  urban  community 
problems,  such  as  work  force  preparation,  urban  poverty,  health  care,  underperforming 
school  systems  and  students,  problems  of  the  elderly,  problems  faced  by  families  and 
children,  urban  infrastructures  and  environmental  concerns,  economic  development,  crime 
prevention  and  alternative  interventions. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0^ 

1991 0' 

1992 $8,000,000 

1993 9,424,000 

1994 10,606,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1992. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Urban  communfly  service 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Number  of  awards: 

New  grants 

Continuation  grants 
Average  grant 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

17 

6 

$409,000 

0' 

3 

23 

$409,000 

$5,000 

0 

$409,000 

$5,000 

^  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Student  financial  aid  database  and  information  line 

(Higher  Education  Ad  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  A.  Chapter  5) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$500,000'  $500,000  0 

''  Adjusted  for  comparability.  Funds  were  provided  under  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 


PURPOSE  AND  METWOD  OF  OPERATION 


The  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  award  a  contract  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  follow/ing  activities: 

o  A  computerized  database  of  all  public  and  private  financial  assistance  programs,  to  be 
accessible  to  schools  and  libraries  through  either  modems  or  toll-free  telephone  lines; 
and 

o    A  toll-free  Information  line,  including  access  by  telecommunications  devices  for  the 
deaf  ('TDDs"),  to  provide  individualized  financial  assistance  information  to  parents, 
students,  and  other  individuals,  including  individuals  with  disabilities,  and  to  refer 
students  with  disabilities  and  their  families  to  the  postsecondary  clearinghouse  that  is 
authorized  under  Section  633(c)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  database  and  information  line  is  to  address  the  serious  problem  of  a 
widespread  lack  of  consumer  awareness  of  aid  availability,  college  costs,  and  postsecondary 
programs.  The  database  and  Information  line  will  address  this  "knowledge  gap"  by  providing 
easily  accessible,  comprehensive,  free  information  via  a  number  of  different  media  to  a  broad 
audience.  Including  both  high  school  students  and  adults  who  are  interested  In  further 
education.  They  will  rectify  the  inequities  inherent  in  the  current  private,  fee-based  information 
system.   Most  Importantly,  they  will  promote  equal  access  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Department's  student  aid  programs  by  educating  students  and  their  families  about 
postsecondary  opportunities. 

The  Secretary  plans  to  award  a  competitive,  2-year  contract  in  fiscal  year  1 994  under  which  a 
feasibility  and  design  study  on  the  establishment  of  a  financial  aid  database  and  toll-free 
information  line  will  be  conducted.  The  study  will  review  design  options  for  including 
comparative  "consumer  Information"  about  postsecondary  programs.  The  study  will  provide 
analyses  of  administrative  costs,  information  transfer,  data  collection,  data  maintenance,  and 
data  storage.  It  will  also  include  projections  of  demand/usage  of  such  a  service. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Student  financial  aid  database  and  information  line 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Funding  levels  tor  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0' 

1991 0' 

1992 0' 

1993 0 

1994 $500,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Interest  Subsidy  Grants 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  VII,  Section  702) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$18,029,000  $17,512,000  -$517,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Interest  Subsidy  Grants  program  helped  finance  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
renovation  of  higher  education  academic  facilities  and  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
special  research  and  instructional  instrumentation  and  equipment.  This  financing  helped 
States,  local  communities,  and  individual  higher  education  institutions:    accommodate 
enrollment  increases;  maintain  and  expand  research  facilities;  support  energy  conservation 
rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities;  and  upgrade  existing  facilities  to  meet  various  Federal, 
State,  and  local  structural  requirements  relating  to  health,  safety,  and  access  to  the  disabled. 

Under  this  current-funded  program,  institutions  of  higher  education  and  higher  education 
building  agencies  received  Federal  interest  subsidies  on  privately  secured  loans.  After  each 
loan  was  arranged  commercially,  the  Department  of  Education  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  borrowing  institution  or  agency  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy.  This  subsidy  makes  up 
the  difference  between  the  interest  costs  incurred  at  the  negotiated,  commercial  lending  rate 
and  the  3  percent  interest  rate  that  the  institution  pays  to  the  lender.  Annual  grants  are 
awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  higher  education  building  agencies  over  the 
full  term  of  approved  loans  to  cover  the  Federal  subsidies.  The  grants  are  paid  using  both 
newly  appropriated  monies  and,  as  available,  funds  carried  over  from  prior  years. 

No  new  Interest  Subsidy  Grant  commitments  have  been  made  since  1 973.  The  authority  to 
make  new  subsidy  commitments  was  repealed  in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1 992. 
However,  authority  to  make  mandatory  payments  on  the  outstanding  loan  portfolio  was 
retained.   Because  some  of  the  approved  loans  have  repayment  terms  of  up  to  40  years. 
Administration  interest  subsidy  payments  on  outstanding  loans  are  expected  to  continue  until 
the  year  201 3.  Currently,  the  program  is  meeting  its  prior-year  commitments  to  subsidize 
interest  costs  on  approximately  350  privately  financed  facilities  loans. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $22,449,000 

1991 20,396,000 

1992 19,412,000 

1993 18,689,000 

1994 18,029.000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Interest  sut}sidy  grants 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  Administration  proposes  $1 7,51 2,000  for  Interest  Subsidy  Grants.  This  is 
$517,000  less  than  the  1994  appropriation.  The  requested  funding  level  Is  needed  to  meet 
mandatory  interest  subsidy  costs  of  construction  loan  commitments  made  during  fiscal  years 
1 970-73,  when  71 1  commercial  loans  totaling  over  $1 .4  billion  were  approved  for  Federal 
subsidization. 

The  continued  payment  of  interest  subsidies  on  the  existing  portfolio  of  higher  education 
facilities  loans  is  guaranteed  under  agreement  with  the  participating  institutions,  and  the 
precise  amount  of  each  school's  annual  interest  grant  is  specified  in  those  agreements.  As 
such-without  a  renegotiation  of  the  subsidy  terms,  conditions,  and  amounts-this  program's 
budgetary  cost  is  essentially  predetermined  and  mandatory.  The  requested  amount  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  interest  subsidies  on  the  352  loans  still  expected  to  be  in  repayment 
status  in  1 995. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Outstanding  loans  (end-of-year): 

Number  of  loans  392  376  352 

Loan  volume                                    $463,000,000  $443,000,000  $416,000,000 

Subsidy  payments: 

New  budget  authority  $18,689,000  $18,029,000  $17,512,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year       $913,000  $912,000  $1,175,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year  -$912,000  -$1,175,000  -$1,347,000 

Total  payments  $18,690,000  $17,766,000  $17,340,000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Assistance  to  Guam 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  XII.  Section  1204(c)) 


1995  Authorization:  $5,793,000' 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

$397,000 

0 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

-$397,000 

*  All  sums  authorized  remain  available  until  appropriated.  A  total  of  $10,000,000  was  authorized,  of  which 
$4,207,000  has  been  appropriated. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Assistance  to  Guam  provides  one-year  grants  to  the  University  of  Guam  and  Guam 
Community  College  for  partial  reimbursement  of  costs  incurred  In  providing  postsecondary 
education  services  to  nonresident  Micronesian  students.  Such  payments  compensate  these 
institutions  for  sharing  their  resources  and  services  with  students  from  neighboring  entities 
that  have  a  relative  scarcity  of  higher  education  institutions  and  a  limited  range  of  curricular 
offerings. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $494,000 

1991 488,000 

1992 500,000 

1993 397,000 

1994 397,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Elimination  of  this  program  is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
which  recommended  the  termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose,  is 
duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  resources.  With 
limited  exceptions,  direct  Federal  subsidy  of  a  postsecondary  institution's  costs  is  not  an 
appropriate  Federal  role.   In  almost  no  other  cases  does  the  Federal  Government  make  direct 
payments  to  postsecondary  institutions  to  help  meet  the  costs  related  to  the  education  of 
non-State  or  non-territorial  residents.   Moreover,  the  cost  of  educating  nonresident  students 
is,  to  some  extent,  reimbursed  to  the  postsecondary  institutions  through  the  fees  charged  to 
these  students.   Furthermore,  since  many  of  these  students  receive  financial  assistance  under 
the  Federal  student  assistance  programs,  direct  Federal  assistance  represents  a  double 
subsidy. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Federal  TRIO  programs 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  2,  Chapter  1) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$418,525,000  $436,371,000  +$17,846,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


The  Federal  TRIO  programs  fund  postsecondary  education  outreach  and  support  services 
designed  to  encourage  qualified  individuals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  enter  and 
complete  college,  to  motivate  and  prepare  these  students  for  doctoral  studies,  and  to  train 
individuals  serving  or  preparing  for  service  in  Federal  TRIO  programs. 

Up  to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  TRIO  programs  may  be  used  by 
the  Department  to  support  administrative  activities,  such  as:  obtaining  additional  qualified 
readers  and  additional  staff  to  review  applications;  increasing  the  level  of  oversight 
monitoring;  supporting  impact  studies,  program  assessments  and  reviews;  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  potential  applicants  and  grantees. 

Eligible  participants  in  Federal  TRIO  programs  must  be  low-income  and  first-generation 
college  students;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Student  Support  Services  program,  low-income  and 
first-generation  college  students  or  individuals  with  disabilities.  The  Federal  TRIO  programs 
include: 

o    Student  Support  Services,  which  funds  projects  designed  to  increase  the  college 
retention  and  graduation  rates  of  eligible  students  and  to  increase  the  transfer  rates  of 
eligible  students  from  2-year  to  4-year  institutions.  The  services  include  remediation, 
academic  counseling  and  guidance,  tutorial  services,  personal  and  career  counseling, 
admission  and  financial  aid  counseling  for  graduate  and  professional  studies,  and 
activities  for  students  of  limited  English  proficiency. 

o    Upward  Bound,  which  provides  intensive  academic  instruction  to  high  school  students 
and  veterans  to  generate  the  skills  and  motivation  needed  to  pursue  and  complete  a 
program  of  education  beyond  high  school.  Funds  are  also  used  to  establish 
mathematics  and  science  regional  centers  to  encourage  students  to  pursue 
postsecondary  degrees  in  these  fields.  Services  may  include  Saturday  classes, 
tutorial  and  counseling  sessions,  cultural  enrichment  activities,  and  a  6-week  summer 
component. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION-Continued 

o    Talent  Search,  which  identifies  disadvantaged  youth,  at  least  1 1  years  of  age  but  no 
more  than  27  years  of  age,  with  potential  for  postsecondary  education;  encourages 
them  to  graduate  from  secondary  schools  and  to  enroll  in  programs  of  postsecondary 
education;  and  encourages  high  school  dropouts  to  return  to  school.  A  Talent  Search 
special  initiative  provides  activities  that  focus  on  mathematics  and  science  enrichment 
for  sixth  and  seventh  graders.  Services  include  information  and  assistance  on 
admission  and  financial  aid;  academic,  personal  and  career  counseling;  guidance  on 
re-entry  into  high  school  or  college  as  well  as  entry  to  general  educational 
development  (GEO)  programs;  aptitude  assessment;  and  mentoring. 

o  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  which  provide  assistance  and  information  to  adults, 
age  19  or  above,  who  seek  to  pursue  a  program  of  postsecondary  education.  If  the 
services  of  a  Talent  Search  program  are  not  available  in  the  target  area.  Individuals 
under  age  1 9  may  be  served.  Program  services  include  dissemination  of  information 
on  higher  education  opportunities  in  the  community,  counseling  sessions,  assistance 
in  completing  college  applications,  admission  and  financial  aid  forms,  and  assistance 
with  re-entry  to  high  school  or  college. 

o    McNair  Postbaccalaureate  Achievement,  which  provides  disadvantaged  college 

students  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  with  preparation  for  doctoral  study. 
Services  include  opportunities  for  research  or  other  scholarly  activities  at  the  recipient 
Institution  or  graduate  center,  summer  internships,  tutorial  sessions,  seminars,  and 
assistance  in  obtaining  financial  aid  and  securing  admission  to  graduate  programs. 

o    Training,  which  provides  staff  development  activities  and  opportunities  to  improve  the 
competency  of  the  TRIO  programs  staff.  Training  is  offered  annually  for  new  directors 
of  projects  as  well  as  annually  on  topics  such  as  legislative  and  regulatory 
requirements  for  operating  funded  projects,  assisting  students  in  receiving  adequate 
financial  aid  and  the  design  and  operation  of  model  programs. 

o     Evaluation  activities,  which  are  Intended  to  Improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of  operating 
Federal  TRIO  programs.  These  activities  include:  (1)  identifying  practices  that  are 
particularly  effective  in  increasing  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  low-income 
and  first-generation  college  students;  (2)  documenting  the  preparation  these  students 
receive  for  successful  completion  of  postsecondary  education;  and  (3)  documenting 
the  students'  success  rates  in  postsecondary  education. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $241,822,000 

1991 333,754,000 

1992 385,149,000 

1993 388.048,000 

1994 418,525.000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  TWE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  requests  $436,371 ,000  for  the  Federal  TRIO  programs,  which  Is  an 
Increase  of  $17,846,000  (4.3  percent)  over  the  1994  appropriation  level.  This  Increase  in  the 
TRIO  programs,  which  provide  student  information  and  support  services,  complements  the 
Department's  student  financial  aid  programs  and  helps  to  ensure  that  postsecondary 
education  access  and  opportunity  are  available  for  disadvantaged  students  Including  women 
and  minorities.    The  overall  Increase  reflects  higher  award  levels  in  all  the  TRIO  programs 
and  includes  an  increase  of  $6,1 10,000  for  the  McNair  Postbaccalaureate  Achievement 
program,  which  would  more  than  off-set  the  Administration's  proposal  to  zero-fund  the 
Women  and  Minority  Participation  in  Graduation  Education  (WMPGE)  program.  This  proposal 
would  accomplish  two  important  objectives: 

o    It  would  streamline  assistance  to  disadvantaged  students  by  eliminating  program 
duplication.  The  McNair  and  WMPGE  programs  are  very  similar  in  purpose. 

o    It  would  expand  the  scope  of  Federal  support  for  graduate  education  for  the 

disadvantaged  by  increasing  funds  available  under  the  more  flexible  McNair  program, 
which  provides  assistance  to  a  broader  range  of  participants,  and  allows  a  greater 
range  of  activities  than  the  WMPGE  program.  Student  eligibility  under  the  WMPGE 
program  is  limited  to  minorities  underrepresented  in  graduate  education  and  women 
who  intend  to  study  in  academic  fields  in  which  they  are  underrepresented  at  the 
graduate  level.  The  McNair  program  allows  non-minority  men  to  participate,  and  does 
not  restrict  the  eligibility  of  non-minority  women  based  on  their  academic  field. 

o    The  WMPGE  program  has  historically  focused  on  providing  students  with  a  summer 
research  experience.  In  addition  to  this  activity,  allowable  activities  under  the  McNair 
program  also  include  tutoring,  academic  counseling,  mentoring,  assisting  students  in 
seeking  admission  to  and  financial  assistance  for  graduate  programs,  and  exposure  to 
cultural  events  and  academic  programs. 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1995  request  would  support  National  Education  Goals  calling 
for  lifelong  learning  and  equal  access  to  education.  The  evaluation  activities  support  the 
Secretary's  priority  of  Improving  program  efflcjency  and  cost-effectiveness. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Student  Support  Services: 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 
Average  grant  award 
No.  of  participants 
Cost  per  participant 
Funding 


701 

0 

0 

0 

701 

701 

$187,000 

$202,000 

$207,000 

162,284 

165,000 

165,000 

$809 

$858 

$879 

$131,300,000 

$141,500,000 

$145,037,000 
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IMPACT  DATA  -  Continued 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Upward  Bound: 

Math/Science  Initiative 

$14,600,000 

$14,600,000 

$14,600,000 

New  awards 

0 

0 

615 

Continuation  awards 

609 

609 

0 

Average  grant  award 

$258,000 

$276,000 

$283,000 

No.  of  participants 

45,377 

46,000 

47,000 

Cost  per  participant 

$3,473 

$3,660 

$3,704 

Funding 

$157,590,000 

$168,343,000 

$174,083,000 

Talent  Search: 

New  awards 

0 

300 

0 

Continuation  awards 

293 

0 

300 

Average  grant  award 

$222,000 

$238,000 

$244,000 

No.  of  participants 

279,000 

285,000 

285,000 

Cost  per  participant 

$234 

$251 

$300 

Funding 

$65,219,000 

$71 ,500,000 

$73,288,000 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers: 

New  awards 

0 

65 

0 

Continuation  awards 

62 

0 

65 

Average  grant  award 

$330,000 

$346,000 

$355,000 

No.  of  participants 

143,615 

145,000 

145,000 

Cost  per  participant 

$143      ■ 

$155 

$159 

Funding 

$20,500,000 

$22,500,000 

$23,063,000 

McNair  Post-Baccalaureate 

Achievement  Program: 

New  awards 

0 

0 

106 

Continuation  awards 

68 

68 

0 

Average  grant  award 

$142,000 

$145,000 

$151,000 

No.  of  participants 

1,732 

1,750 

3,000 

Cost  per  participant 

$1,599 

$5,657 

$5,337 

Funding 

$9,698,000 

$9,900,000 

$16,010,000 

Staff  Training: 

New  awards 

0 

11 

0 

Continuation  awards 

13 

0 

11 

Average  grant  award 

$144,000 

$173,000 

$177,000 

No.  of  participants 

1.427 

1,500 

1,500 

Cost  per  participant 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1 .299 

Funding 

$1,867,000 

$1,900,000 

$1,948,000 
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IMPACT  DATA  -  Continued 


1993  1994  1995 


Evaluation  $1,024,000  $1,462,000  $1,462,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  $400,000  $420,000  $450,000 

Administration  $450,000  $1,000,000  $1,030,000 


Total: 

Number  of  projects  1 ,746  1 ,754  1 ,798 

Number  of  participants  632,861  644,250  646,500 
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National  Early  Intervention  Scholarships  and  Partnerships 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Pan  A,  Subpart  2,  Chapter  2) 


1 995  Authorization:  indefinite^ 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1,875,000  0  -$1,875,000 


No  funds  may  be  expended  for  this  program  unless  the  amount  appropriated  for  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  4, 
the  State  Student  Incentive  grant  program  exceeds  $60  million. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


The  National  Early  Intervention  Scholarship  and  Partnership  program  (NEISP)  awards  one- 
year  discretionary  grants  to  States  to  encourage  low-income  students  to  get  on  a  college- 
bound  track  by  providing  support  services  at  an  early  age  and  by  "guaranteeing"  the  financial 
assistance  necessary  to  permit  them  to  attend  college.  In  years  in  which  the  appropriation  is 
less  than  $50  million,  competitive  grants  would  be  made  to  the  States.   In  years  in  which  the 
appropriation  is  greater  than  $50  million,  funds  would  be  allotted  to  the  States  based  on  the 
Title  I  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  formula.   In  either  case,  a  State  match  of  1 00 
percent  is  required.  The  program  has  two  components: 

o     Early  intervention  component,  which  provides  incentives  to  States  in  cooperation  with 
local  educational  agencies,  colleges,  community  organizations,  and  businesses  to 
provide  outreach  and  support  services  to  low-Income  elementary,  middle,  and 
secondary  school  students  who  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school.  States  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  eligible  students,  starting  as  early  as 
preschool,  under  which  the  students  agree  to  achieve  certain  academic  milestones  in 
return  for  "guaranteed"  tuition  assistance  for  college  from  the  State  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.  Each  State  must  use  25-50  percent  of  its  annual  allotment  for  this 
component. 

o    Scholarship  component,  which  requires  the  States  to  establish  financial  assistance 
programs  for  eligible  low-income  students  who  have  received  high  school  diplomas 
and  who  have  participated  in  either  the  State  Early  Inten/ention  Program  or  in  the 
Federal  TRIO  programs.  These  students  would  receive  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
average  cost  of  attendance  for  an  in-State  student  at  a  4-year  public  institution  or  the 
maximum  Pell  Grant  for  the  fiscal  year,  whichever  is  less. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0^ 

1991 0' 

1992 0^ 

1993 0 

1994 $1,875,000 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  Administration  requests  no  funding  for  the  National  Early  Intervention 
Scholarship  and  Partnership  program.  Although  this  program  provides  a  promising  model  for 
reforming  the  delivery  of  Federal  outreach  and  student  aid  grant  assistance  and  forging  new 
Federal-State  partnerships,  it  would  require  a  significant  investment  of  funds  to  fully  realize  Its 
potential.  The  Administration  is  currently  conducting  a  study  to  determine  how  the  program 
might  be  administered  to  ensure  maximum  effectiveness,  should  funds  be  sought  in  future 
years. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  grants  —  8  0 

Average  grant  —  $232,875  0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards                                                        0'  $1 2,000  0 


^  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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Byrd  honors  scholarships 

(Higher  Educaion  Act  of  1965.  TTtle  IV.  Part  A.  Subpart  6) 

1995  Authorization:  Indefinite 

Budget  authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$19,294,000  $29,117,000  +$9,823,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


The  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program  promotes  academic  excellence  and  achievement  by 
awarding  scholarships  of  $1 ,500  per  year  to  students  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
academic  achievement  and  who  show  promise  of  continued  academic  excellence  for  study  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education.  Scholarships  are  awarded  for  a  period  of  4  years. 

Program  funds  are  allocated  to  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  insular  areas,  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  State's  school-aged 
population  to  the  total  school-aged  population  in  all  participating  States,  except  that  no  State 
may  receive  less  than  $1 5.000.  The  Higher  Education  Technical  Amendments  of  1 993 
removed  the  $1 5,000  limitation  placed  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  by  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1 992  and  expanded  eligibility  to  include  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  and  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $8,627,000 

1991 9,271,000 

1992 9,642,000 

1993 9,470,000 

1994 19,294,000 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  proposes  to  fund  the  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program  at  $29,117,000, 
an  increase  of  $9,823,000  over  the  1 994  appropriation. 

The  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program  encourages  learning  by  providing  incentives  to 
exceptionally  able  high  school  students  to  excel  in  their  studies  by  recognizing  their 
achievements.   It  rewards  excellence  by  providing  scholars  with  immediate,  tangible  resources 
to  continue-and  complete-their  undergraduate  studies. 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE  -  Continued 

The  Administration  therefore  requests  a  51  percent  increase  in  funding  for  this  program  in 
order  to  support  a  new  cohort  of  first-year  students  in  1 995  and  continuation  awards  for  the 
1994  and  1993  cohorts  of  students  in  their  second  and  third  years  of  study,  respectively.  All 
scholarships  would  be  funded  at  the  full  $1 ,500  level. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

New  awards: 

Number  of  scholars 
Funding 

Noncompeting  continuation  awards: 
Number  of  scholars 
Funding 

6,313 
$9,470,000 

0 
0 

6,549 
$9,824,000 

6,313 
$9,470,000 

6,549 
$9,824,000 

12,862 
$19,293,000 

Scholarship  amount  $1 ,500  $1 ,500  $1 ,500 

NOTE-For  State  listing  of  Byrd  funding,  see  page  88. 
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National  science  scholars 

(Excellence  in  Mathennatics,  Science  and  Engineering  Education  Aa  of  1990,  Title  VI,  Part  A) 


1995  Authorization;   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$4,464,000  $4,464,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  National  Science  Scholars  program  recognizes  student  excellence  and  achievement  in 
the  physical,  life,  and  computer  sciences;  mathematics;  and  engineering  by  providing 
scholarships  to  meritorious  graduating  high  school  students  who  continue  their  studies  at  the 
postsecondary  level  in  these  academic  areas. 

Each  participating  State  nominates  at  least  four  individuals,  at  least  half  of  whom  are  female, 
from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State.   Nominations  are  submitted  to  the  President, 
who  selects  two  students  from  each  congressional  district.  At  least  one  of  the  recipients  from 
each  district  must  be  female.   Each  scholar  may  receive  up  to  $5,000  per  academic  year  for 
up  to  four  years  of  study.  The  actual  amount  received  cannot  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0' 

1991 $976,000 

1992 4,500,000 

1993 4,464,000 

1994 4,464,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1991. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

New  awards: 

Number  of  scholars 
Average  scholarship 
Funding 

Noncompeting  continuation  awards: 
Number  of  scholars 
Average  scholarship 
Funding 

861 

$1 ,800 
$1 ,521 ,000 

1,666 

$1,800 

$2,943,000 

882 

$1,300 
$1,155,000 

2,527 

$1,300 
$3,309,000 

882 

$1,300 
$1,120,000 

2,632 

$1,300 

$3,344,000 
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Douglas  teacher  scholarships 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Trtle  V,  Part  C,  Subpart  1) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$14,731,000  $14,731,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarship  program  encourages  outstanding  secondary  school 
graduates  who  rank  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  graduating  classes  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  at  the  postsecondary  level  that  lead  to  teaching  careers  at  the  preschool,  elementary, 
or  secondary  levels. 

The  Douglas  program  Is  administered  by  State  agencies  that  receive  formula  grants  based  on 
the  school-age  population  in  a  State  compared  to  the  school-age  population  in  all  States. 
The  State  agencies  are  responsible  for  establishing  criteria  to  select  scholars,  but  must  give 
special  consideration  to  individuals  who  intend  to  teach  students  with  disabilities,  limited 
English  proficient  students,  or  preschool  children;  to  teach  in  inner  city,  rural,  or 
geographically  isolated  schools,  or  in  areas  with  teacher  shortages;  or  are  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  including  social  and  ethnic  minorities  and  individuals  with 
disabilities,  and  are  underrepresented  in  the  teaching  profession.  States  must  also  make 
particular  efforts  to  attract  women  or  minorities  who  are  interested  in  mathematics  and 
science  teaching  careers. 

Scholars  are  eligible  to  receive  scholarships  of  up  to  $5,000  per  year  for  up  to  4  years. 
Recipients  must  agree  to  teach  for  2  years  for  each  year  of  supported  study  or  to  repay  the 
amount  of  the  scholarship  plus  interest  according  to  the  fraction  of  the  teaching  obligation 
not  completed.  The  requirement  is  reduced  to  1  year  of  teaching  per  year  of  supported  study 
if  the  scholar  teaches  in  a  designated  teacher  shortage  area. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  Douglas  program  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by  January  1 ,  1 997.  Not  more  than  $1  million  in 
program  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  years  1 993  through  1 997  may  be  expended  for  this 
purpose. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $14,922,000 

1991 14,639,000 

1992 15,000,000 

1993 14,731,000 

1994 14,731,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  requested  for  this  program. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


New  awards: 

Number  of  scholars  731  736  726 

Average  scholarship  $5,000  $5,000  $5,000 

Funding  $3,656,000  $3,681,000  $3,631^000 

Non-competing  continuation  awards: 

Number  of  scholars  2,200  2,200  2,200 

Average  scholarship  $5,000  $5,000  $5^000 

Funding  $11,000,000  $11,000,000  $11,000^000 

Evaluation  $75,000  $50,000  $100,000 

NOTE-For  State  listing  of  Douglas  funding,  see  page  89. 
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Teacher  corps 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  V,  Part  C,  Subpart  3) 

1 995  Authorization :   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority; 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1 ,875,000  0  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  provides  grants  to  State  education  agencies  to  award  Teacher 
Corps  scholarships  to  students  to  pursue  a  teacher  preparation  course  of  study.  The  State 
grants  are  also  intended  to  encourage  the  employment  of  scholarship  recipients  at  identified 
Teacher  Corps  schools. 

In  years  in  which  the  appropriation  is  less  than  $50  million,  the  Secretary  makes  competitive 
grants  to  States.  In  years  in  which  the  appropriation  is  greater  than  $50  million,  the  funds  are 
allotted  to  States  based  on  their  respective  school-age  populations  in  relation  to  the  school- 
age  population  for  all  States. 

States  must  identify  their  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  the  highest  level  of  poverty 
and  lowest  levels  of  student  achievement,  not  exceeding  1 0  percent  of  all  elementary  schools 
and  1 0  percent  of  all  secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  deemed  'Teacher  Corps 
schools"  where  Teacher  Corps  members  are  to  be  placed. 

Funds  may  be  used  for:  scholarships;  activities  to  foster  communication  among  Corps 
members,  including  meetings  and  training  sessions;  summer  pre-service  orientation 
programs;  informing  Corps  members  of  Teacher  Corps  schools;  and  facilitating  their  hiring 
and  placement. 

Scholarships  are  made  for  up  to  three  years  at  $5,000  a  year.  Each  recipient  must  enter  into 
a  written  agreement  assuring  that  he  or  she  will  pursue  a  course  of  study  complying  with 
State  requirements  for  teacher  preparation,  maintain  satisfactory  academic  progress,  and 
work  as  a  teacher  for  three  years  in  a  Teacher  Corps  school.  If  a  scholarship  recipient  does 
not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  he  or  she  must  repay  all  or  part  of  the 
scholarship.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  minorities  when  awarding  the  scholarships. 

States  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of  their  grants  for  technical  assistance  to  local  education 
agencies  and  for  administrative  costs.  An  additional  5  percent  may  be  used  for  "induction" 
prograiVis  to  orient  participants,  and  for  mentoring  programs. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0' 

1991 0' 

1992 0' 

1993 0 

1994 $1,875,000 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  ChlANGE 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program.  The  Teacher  Corps  program  is  administratively 
complex  and  duplicates  to  a  large  extent  services  provided  under  the  Douglas  Teacher 
Scholarships  program. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  awards  0  5  0 

Average  award  0  $372,600  0 

Number  of  scholarships  0  450  0 

Average  award  0  4,140  0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0^  $1 2,000  0 


'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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Women  and  minority  participation  in  graduate  education 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Trtle  IX,  Part  A) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 

1994 

1995 

Decrease 

$5,846,000 

0 

-$5,846,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Women  and  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education  (VVMPGE)  program  provides 
financially  needy,  talented  undergraduate  students  with  fellowship  aid  to  help  cover  the  cost 
of  preparation  for  graduate  study.  Eligible  activities  include  summer  research  internships, 
seminars,  and  other  educational  experiences.   Eligible  students  must  be  from  minority  groups 
underrepresented  in  graduate  education  or  women  underrepresented  in  particular  fields  of 
study  in  graduate  education,  such  as  science  and  mathematics. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  compete  for  WMPGE  grants.  The  grants  have  project  periods 
of  up  to  two  years. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  followre: 

1990 $3,547,000 

1991 5,953,000 

1992 5,953,000 

1993 5,846,000 

1994 5,846,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Administration  is  requesting  no  funds  for  Women  and  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate 
Education.   However,  our  request  for  the  Federal  TRIO  programs  includes  an  increase  of 
$6,110,000  for  the  McNair  Postbaccalaureate  Achievement  program.  This  increase  would 
more  than  off-set  the  proposed  zero-funding  of  the  WMPGE  program.  This  funding  shift 
would  accomplish  two  otijectives: 

o    It  would  streamline  assistance  to  disadvantaged  students  by  eliminating  program 
duplication.  The  McNair  and  WMPGE  programs  are  very  similar  in  purpose. 

o    it  would  expand  the  scope  of  Federal  support  for  graduate  education  for  the 

disadvantaged  by  increasing  funds  available  under  the  more  flexible  McNair  program, 
which  provides  assistance  to  a  broader  range  of  participants,  and  allows  a  greater 
range  of  activities  than  the  WMPGE  program.  Student  eligibility  under  the  WMPGE 
program  is  limited  to  minorities  underrepresented  in  graduate  education  and  women 
who  intend  to  study  in  academic  fields  in  which  they  are  underrepresented  at  the 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE  -  Continued 

graduate  level.  The  McNair  program  allows  non-minority  men  to  participate,  and  does 
not  restrict  the  eligibility  of  non-minority  women  based  on  their  academic  field. 

The  WMPGE  program  has  historically  focused  on  providing  students  with  a  summer 
research  experience.  In  addition  to  this  activity,  allowable  activities  under  the  McNair 
program  include  tutoring,  academic  counseling,  mentoring,  assisting  students  in 
seeking  admission  to  and  financial  assistance  for  graduate  programs,  and  exposure  to 
cultural  events  and  academic  programs. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


New  awards: 

Number  of  grants  71  45  0 

Average  grant  $82,000  $80,000  0 

Number  of  fellows  1 ,383  844  0 

Average  fellowship  $4,300  $4,300  0 

Funding                                             $5,846,000  $3,614,000  0 

Noncompeting  continuation  awards: 

Number  of  grants  0  27  0 

Average  grant  0  $80,000  0 

Number  of  fellows  0  506  0 

Average  fellowship  0  $4,300  0 

Funding  0  $2,168,000  0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0  '  $64,000  0 

^  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Harris  fellowships 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Trtle  IX,  Part  B) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

$20,427,000 

$20,427,000 

Increase  or 
Decrease 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Harris  Fellowship  program  provides  competitive  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  fund  fellowships  for  minority  groups  and  women  who  are  underrepresented  in  master's 
level,  professional,  and  doctoral  education  programs.   By  law,  50  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  supports  awards  for  master's  level  and  professional  study,  and  50  percent 
supports  awards  for  doctoral  study. 

Each  fellowship  consists  of  a  student  stipend  to  cover  living  costs,  and  an  institutional 
payment  to  cover  each  fellow's  tuition  and  other  expenses.  The  stipend  for  students  who  first 
received  Harris  fellowships  prior  to  academic  year  1 993-94  is  the  lesser  of  demonstrated  need 
or  $1 0,000.  Beginning  in  1 993,  the  stipend  for  students  who  are  receiving  their  fellowship  for 
the  first  time  is  the  lesser  of  demonstrated  need  or  the  level  of  support  equal  to  that  provided 
by  National  Science  Foundation  graduate  fellowships  (currently  $14,000). 

The  institutional  payment  for  students  who  first  received  Harris  fellowships  prior  to  1 993-94  is 
$6,000.   For  students  who  first  received  Harris  fellowships  in  1 993-94,  it  is  $9,000,  and  for 
succeeding  academic  years  it  is  $9,000,  adjusted  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Master's  level  and  professional  students  receive  fellowships  for  the  lesser  of  3  years  or  the 
normal  period  required  to  complete  their  program  of  study.   Doctoral  students  receive  Federal 
fellowship  support  for  3  years,  including  2  years  of  pre-dissertation  support  for  study  or 
research,  and  1  year  of  support  for  dissertation  work.  An  institution  must  provide  2  years  of 
support  for  each  student  following  the  2  years  of  pre-dissertation  support.  The  institutions 
must  also  provide  each  student  with  at  least  1  year  of  supervised  training  in  instruction  during 
the  student's  doctoral  program.   However,  at  the  institution's  discretion,  the  institution  need 
not  meet  the  institutional  support  and  supervised  training  requirements  for  students  who  first 
received  fellowships  prior  to  1 993-94. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $16,034,000 

1991 17,566,000 

1992 17,600,000 

1993 20,427,000 

1994 20.427,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


New  awards: 

Number  of  grants  1 30 

Average  grant  $62,000 

Number  of  fellows  480 

Average  fellowship  $22,300 

Average  inst.  payment  $9,000 

Average  stipend  $1 3,300 
Funding                                           $10,724,000 

Noncompeting  continuation  awards: 

Number  of  grants  1 46 

Average  grant  $66,000 

Number  of  fellows  543 

Average  fellowship  $1 8,000 

Average  inst.  payment  $9,000 

Average  stipend  $9,000 

Funding  $9,703,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0  ^                             0                 $1 91 ,000 


0 

209 

0 

$73,000 

0 

655 

0 

$23,300 

0 

$9,600 

0 

$13,700 

0 

$15,254,000 

276 

67 

$74,000 

$74,000 

1.068 

214 

$19,100 

$23,300 

$7,400 

$9,600 

$11,700 

$13,700 

$20,427,000 

$4,982,000 

Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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Javits  fellowships 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  C) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$7,857,000 

$7,857,000 

0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Javits  Fellowships  program  provides  fellowships  of  up  to  4  years  to  students  of  superior 
ability  who  are  pursuing  doctoral  degrees  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences. 
Students  pursuing  a  master's  degree  in  arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences  fields  for  which 
a  master's  degree  is  commonly  accepted  as  the  terminal  degree  for  undergraduate  faculty 
members  are  also  eligible.  The  Javits  Fellowship  Board  establishes  program  policies, 
oversees  program  operations,  annually  selects  fields  of  study  in  which  fellowships  are  to  be 
awarded,  determines  the  numbers  of  fellowships  to  be  awarded  in  each  designated  field,  and 
appoints  panels  to  select  fellows.  Fellows  are  selected  by  means  of  a  national  competition 
on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  achievement  and  exceptional  promise.  They  may  pursue  study 
at  any  participating  institution  of  their  choice. 

Each  fellowship  consists  of  a  student  stipend  to  cover  living  costs,  and  an  institutional 
payment  to  cover  each  fellow's  tuition  and  other  expenses.  The  stipend  for  students  who  first 
received  Javits  fellowships  prior  to  academic  year  1 993-94  is  the  lesser  of  demonstrated  need 
or  $1 0,000.   Beginning  in  1 993,  the  stipend  for  students  who  are  receiving  their  fellowship  for 
the  first  time  is  the  lesser  of  demonstrated  need  or  the  level  of  support  equal  to  that  provided 
by  National  Science  Foundation  graduate  fellowships  (currently  $14,000). 

The  institutional  payment  for  students  who  first  received  Javits  fellowships  prior  to  1 993-94  is 
$6,000.   For  students  who  first  received  Javits  fellowships  in  1 993-94,  it  is  $9,000,  and  for 
succeeding  academic  years  it  is  $9,000,  adjusted  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $7,896,000 

1991 7,807,000 

1992 8,000,000 

1993 7,857,000 

1994 7,857,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
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Javlts  fellowships 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

New  awards: 

Number  of  fellows 

89 

58 

94 

Average  fellowship 

$21,500 

$21 ,800 

$22,000 

Average  Inst,  payment 

$9,000 

$9,300 

$9,500 

Average  stipend 

$12,500 

$12,500 

$12,500 

Funding 

$1 ,91 1 ,000 

$1,251,000 

$2,066,000 

Noncompeting  continuation  awards: 

Number  of  fellows 

355 

351 

303 

Average  fellowship 

$16,700 

$18,200 

$18,400 

Average  inst.  payment 

$9,000 

$6,800 

$7,700 

Average  stipend 

$7,700 

$11,400 

$10,700 

Funding 

$5,935,000 

$6,377,000 

$5,562,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0'  $229,000  $229,000 

^  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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Graduate  assistance  in  areas  of  national  need 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  D) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$27,498,000 

$27,498,000 

0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (GAANN)  provides  fellowships  to  graduate 
students  of  superior  ability  in  areas  of  national  need  through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.   In  fiscal  year  1 994,  fellowships  will  be  awarded  in  the  areas  of  chemistry, 
engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  biology,  and  foreign  languages. 

Graduate  degree-granting  academic  programs  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  such 
programs  in  consortium  with  non-degree-granting  institutions  that  support  doctoral 
dissertation  research,  are  eligible  to  compete  for  awards.   Fellowship  recipients  must  have 
financial  need,  have  excellent  academic  records,  preferably  be  from  traditionally 
underrepresented  backgrounds,  plan  teaching  or  research  careers,  and  plan  to  pursue  the 
highest  degree  available  in  their  fields.   Fellowships  may  be  received  for  up  to 
5  years  of  study. 

Each  fellowship  consists  of  a  student  stipend  to  cover  living  costs,  and  an  institutional 
payment  to  cover  each  fellow's  tuition  and  other  expenses.  The  stipend  for  students  who  first 
received  GAANN  fellowships  prior  to  academic  year  1 993-94  is  the  lesser  of  demonstrated 
need  or  $1 0,000.   Beginning  in  1 993,  the  stipend  for  students  who  are  receiving  their 
fellowship  for  the  first  time  is  the  lesser  of  demonstrated  need  or  the  level  of  support  equal  to 
that  provided  by  National  Science  Foundation  graduate  fellowships  (currently  $14,000). 

The  institutional  payment  for  students  who  first  received  GAANN  fellowships  prior  to  1993-94 
is  $6,000.   For  students  who  first  received  GAANN  fellowships  in  1 993-94,  it  is  $9,000,  and  for 
succeeding  academic  years  it  is  $9,000,  adjusted  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Institutions  must  match  25  percent  of  the  Federal  grant  amount.  The  institutional  match  may 
be  used:  to  provide  additional  fellowships  to  graduate  students  not  already  receiving 
institutional  or  GAANN  fellowships;  to  meet  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees  and  other  instructional 
costs  that  are  not  covered  by  the  institutional  payment;  and  to  supplement  the  stipend 
received  by  a  fellow  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  fellow's  financial  need.  Institutions  must 
also  provide  fellows  with  at  least  1  year  of  supervised  training  in  instruction. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $15,793,000 

1991 24,885,000 

1992 28,000,000 

1993 27,498,000 

1994 27,498.000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

New  awards: 

Number  of  grants 

0 

88 

55 

Average  grant 

0 

$191,000 

$191,000 

Number  of  fellows 

0 

721 

443 

Average  fellowship 

0 

$23,200 

$23,500 

Average  Inst,  payment 

0 

$9,200 

$9,500 

Average  stipend 

0 

$14,000 

$14,000 

Funding 

0 

$16,761,000 

$10,431,000 

Noncompeting  continuation  awards: 

Number  of  grants 

144 

56 

89 

Average  grant 

$191,000 

$191,000 

$191,000 

Number  of  fellows 

1,787 

564 

721 

Average  fellowship 

$15,400 

$18,800 

$23,500 

Average  inst.  payment 

$6,400 

$6,000 

$9,500 

Average  stipend 

$9,000 

$12,800 

$14,000 

Funding 

$27,498,000 

$10,629,000 

$16,959,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0^  $108,000  $108,000 

'  Costs  were  financed  fronn  the  Program  Administration  account 
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Faculty  development  fellowships 

(Higher  Educaion  Act  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  E) 


1995  Authorization;   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$3,500,000 

$3,500,000 

0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Faculty  Development  Fellowship  program  authorizes  competitive  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  consortia  that  have  a  demonstrated  record  of  enhancing  the  access  of 
individuals  from  underrepresented  groups.  Grants  support  3  types  of  fellowships: 

o    Prospective  Faculty  Development  Fellowships  are  for  financially  needy,  talented 
baccalaureate  degree  recipients  from  underrepresented  groups  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
doctoral  degree  and  enter  the  higher  education  professorate. 

o    Experienced  Faculty  Development  Fellowships  are  for  talented  current  college  faculty 
from  underrepresented  groups  who  wish  to  continue  in  the  higher  education 
professorate  and  obtain  a  doctoral  degree. 

Prospective  and  Experienced  Faculty  Fellowships  consist  of  stipends  that  many  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  demonstrated  need  or  the  level  of  support  equal  to  that  provided 
by  National  Science  Foundation  graduate  fellowships  (currently  $14,000).   Fellows  may 
receive  awards  for  up  to  5  years.  Following  receipt  of  their  doctorate,  they  must  teach 
1  year  for  every  year  for  which  a  fellowship  was  received,  at  an  IHE  where  minority 
students  are  likely  to  benefit  from  the  fellows'  experience  and  academic  training. 
Fellows  who  do  not  receive  their  doctorates  or  who  do  not  fulfill  their  teaching 
obligation  must  repay  a  pro-rata  amount  of  fellowship  assistance  received,  plus 
interest  and  collection  costs. 

The  maximum  project  period  for  grants  to  IHEs  and  consortia  to  support  Prospective 
and  Experienced  Faculty  Fellowships  is  5  years. 

o    Faculty  Professional  Development  Fellowships  are  for  talented  current  faculty  from 
underrepresented  groups  who  wish  to  participate  in  short-term  professional 
development  programs  specifically  designed  to  advance  the  careers  of 
underrepresented  minorities.   Examples  of  eligible  activities  include  seminars, 
conferences,  and  workshops.   Federal  funds  many  be  used  only  to  meet  the  costs  of 
fellows'  instruction,  out-of-town  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem  expenses  for  food  and 
lodging  during  the  period  of  the  activity. 

The  maximum  project  period  for  grants  to  IHEs  and  consortia  to  support  Faculty 
Professional  Development  Fellowships  is  3  years. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION  -  Continued 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 0' 

1991 0' 

1992 0' 

1993 0 

1994 $3,500,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Experienced  Faculty 

Development  Fellowships: 

New  awards: 

Number  of  grants 

0 

5 

0 

Average  grant 

0 

$540,000 

0 

Number  of  fellows 

0 

200 

0 

Average  fellowship 

0 

$13,500 

0 

Funding 

0 

$2,700,000 

0 

Noncompeting  continuation  awards: 

Number  of  grants 

0 

0 

5 

Average  grant 

0 

0 

$560,000 

Number  of  fellows 

0 

0 

200 

Average  fellowrship 

0 

0 

$14,000 

Funding 

0 

0 

$2,800,000 

Faculty  Professional  Development  Fellowships: 

New  awards: 

Number  of  grants 

0 

5 

0 

Average  grant 

0 

$140,000 

0 

Number  of  fellows 

0 

280 

0 

Average  fellowship 

0 

$2,500 

0 

Funding 

0 

$700,000 

0 

0-82 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Faculty  development  fellowships 


IMPACT  DATA  --  Continued 


1993  1994  1995 


Noncompeting  continuation  awards: 

Number  of  grants  0 

Average  grant  0 

Number  of  fellows  0 

Average  fellowship  0 

Funding  0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0^  $1 00,000 


0 

5 

0 

$140,000 

0 

280 

0 

$2,500 

0 

$700,000 

'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


School,  college  and  university  partnerships 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Trtle  I,  Pari  A) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

$3,928,000 

$3,928,000 

Increase  or 
Decrease 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  program  supports  projects  that:  improve  retention  and  graduation  rates  at  secondary 
schools;  improve  the  academic  skills  of  public  and  private  nonprofit  secondary  school 
students;  increase  student  opportunities  to  continue  their  education  after  secondary  school; 
and  enhance  students'  prospects  for  employment  after  secondary  school. 

An  institution  of  higher  education,  a  State  higher  education  agency,  or  a  consortium  of  such 
and  its  secondary  school  partner  are  eligible  to  compete  for  a  discretionary  grant  after 
entering  into  a  written  and  binding  partnership  agreement.  A  partnership  may  also  include 
businesses,  labor  organizations,  and  other  private  or  public  agencies.  The  agreement,  signed 
by  all  parties,  must  include  a  listing  of  all  partnership  participants,  the  responsibilities  of  each, 
and  a  listing  of  resources  to  be  contributed  by  each  participant. 

Grants  of  up  to  5  years  may  range  from  $250,000  to  $1  million.   Federal  funds  provide  no 
more  than  70-percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  in  the  first  year,  60-percent  in  the  second 
year,  and  50-percent  in  the  third  year  and  subsequent  years.  However,  the  Secretary  may 
waive  the  matching  requirement  for  any  eligible  partnership  that  demonstrates  a  unique 
hardship  that  would  prevent  compliance  with  the  matching  requirement. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $2,961,000 

1991 3,904,000 

1992 4,000,000 

1993 3,928,000 

1994 3,928,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 
School,  college  and  university  partnerships 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


New  awards 
Continuation 
Average  award 
No.  of  participants 
Cost  per  participant 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0^  $59,000 


0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

15 

$327,000 

$258,000 

$261 ,000 

3,975 

4,006 

4,006 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1 ,000 

^  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Legal  training  for  the  disadvantaged 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  F) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$2,991 ,000  $2,991 ,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged  program  assists  minority,  low-income  or 
educationally  disadvantaged  college  graduates  to  pursue  law  degrees  and  service  in  the  legal 
profession.  The  Department  is  authorized  to  award  a  biennial,  noncompetitive  grant  to  the 
Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  (CLEO)  to  administer  this  program.  CLEO  is 
permitted  to  use  up  to  6  percent  of  the  grant  for  its  administrative  costs. 

Each  year,  CLEO  recruits  participants  for  a  summer  institute.  Successful  summer  institute 
participants  are  then  eligible  to  become  CLEO  Fellows  and  to  participate  in  the  academic-year 
program  through  their  three  years  of  law  school. 

The  funding  for  this  program  may  be  used  to  pay  for  such  sen/ices  as:  a  6-week  summer  law 
institute  to  prepare  eligible  students  for  legal  studies;  assistance  and  counseling  on 
admission  to  accredited  law  schools;  an  academic-year  instructional  program;  tutorial 
services;  personal  and  professional  counseling;  and  other  related  activities.   Funds  may  also 
pay  student  stipends,  including  allowances  for  travel,  for  participants  and  for  their 
dependents. 

CLEO  conducts  a  nationwide  search  for  candidates  to  participate  in  this  program. 
Participants  must  be  persons  who  wish  to  become  lawyers,  but  who  have  been  unable  to 
gain  admission  to  law  school  because  of  economic  disadvantages,  marginal  academic 
credentials,  or  both.  Applications  are  submitted  to  the  CLEO  central  office  for  an  initial 
screening  and  then  forwarded  to  regional  panels  who  make  the  final  selections  of  law  school 
fellows. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $2,468,000 

1991     2,928,000 

1992 3,045,000 

1993 2,991,000 

1994    2,991,000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Legal  training  for  the  disadvantaged 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  requested  for  this  activity. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Number  of  fellows 
Average  stipend 

Number  of  summer  institutes 
Federal  cost  of  all  institutes 

Administrative  costs 


450 
$5,631 

6 
$278,000 

$179,000 


420 
$6,100 

5 
$250,000 

$179,000 


400 

$6,550 

5 
$250,000 

$120,000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Byrd  Honors  Scholarships 


State  or  Outlying  Area  1993  1994  1995 

Alabama $159,000  $313,500  $475,500 

Alaska    25,500  52,500  78,000 

Arizona 142,500  294,000  444,000 

Arkansas   93,000  184,500  280,500 

California    1,126,500  2,287,500  3,454,500 

Coiorado   127,500  261,000  396,000 

Connecticut    108,000  214,500  325,500 

Delaware    24,000  48,000  73,500 

Florida 426,000  873,000  1,321,500 

Georqia   255,000  513,000  775,500 

Hawai                   40,500  81,000  123,000 

Idaho       48,000  97,500  147,000 

Illinois        430,500  861.000  1,300,500 

Indiana           216,000  426,000  645,000 

Iowa                          108,000  219,000  330,000 

Kansas  "  ". 99.000  198,000  300,000 

Kentucky    142,500  285,000  430.500 

Louisiana 183,000  363,000  549,000 

Maine                 46.500  90,000  136,500 

Maryland        168,000  340,500  514,500 

Ma^achusetts   192,000  384,000  580,500 

Michigan      361,500  721,500  1,090,500 

Minnesota    174,000  351,000  532,500 

Mississippi 112,500  220,500  333,000 

Missouri     196,500  393,000  594,000 

Montana 33,000  67,500  102,000 

Nebraska 64,500  129,000  195,000 

Nevada    45,000  93,000  141,000 

New  Hampshire    40,500  79,500  120,000 

New  Jersey    261,000  520,500  787,500 

New  IWexico 66,000  135,000  205,500 

New  York 618,000  1,234,500  1,866,000 

North  Carolina    237,000  472,500  715,500 

North  Dakota    25,500  51,000  78,000 

Ohio                  414,000  819,000  1,237,500 

Oklahoma 126,000  252,000  382,500 

Oregon         111,000  225,000  339,000 

Pennsylvania    411,000  820,500  1,240,500 

Rhode  Island    33,000  66,000  99,000 

South  Carolina  136,500  271,500  411,000 

South  Dakota 30,000  60,000  91,500 

Tennessee 180,000  360.000  546,000 

Texas              717,000  1,449,000  2,188,500 

Utah       96,000  193.500  291.000 

Vermont 21 ,000  42,000  63,000 

Virginia 220,500  442,500  667,500 

Washington    190,500  390,000  589.500 

West  Virginia    67,500  133,500  201,000 

Wisconsin    193,500  391,500  592.500 

Wyoming  21,000  42,000  63,000 

District  (3  Columbia 15,000  30,000  46,500 

Puerto  Rico    15,000  345,000  520.500 

American  Samoa    15.000  15.000  15,000 

Northern  Marianas 15,000  15,000  15,000 

Guam                     15,000  15,000  15,000 

Virgin  Islands   15.000  15,000  15,000 

Marshall  Islands   0  15,000  15,000 

Micronesia  0  15,000  15,000 

Palau         15,000  15,000  15,000 

Undistributed    132  1.000                    500 

TOTAL $9,469,632                        $19,294,000  $29,117,000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Douglas  Teacher  Scholarships 


State  or  Outlying  Area  1993  1994  1995 

Alabama $239,582  $239,991  $239,173 

Alaska    39,487  39,554  39,419 

Arizona 223,912  224.294  223,530 

Arkansas   141,124  141.365  140,883 

California  1,743,085  1,746,058  1.740.111 

Colorado    199.334  199,674  198,994 

Connecticut    163,969  164,249  163,690 

Delaware    36,831  36,894  36,768 

Florida 666,129  667,266  664,993 

Georoia        391,200  391,868  390,533 

Hawai    62,169  62,275  62.063 

Idaho 74,120  74,247  73.994 

Illinois    655,999  657.118  654,880 

Indiana 325,186  325.741  324.632 

Iowa    166,693  166,977  166,408 

Kansas 151,179  151.437  150,922 

Kentucky    217,388  217,759  217,017 

Louisiana 276,531  277,002  276,059 

Maine 68,707  68,824  68,590 

Maryland    259,744  260,187  259,300 

Massachusetts 292,648  293,147  292,148 

Michigan    549,623  550,561  548,686 

Minnesota    268,174  268,631  267,716 

Mississippi 167,885  168,171  167,598 

Missouri 299,599  300,110  299,088 

Montana 51,622  51,710  51,534 

Nebraska 98,589  98,757  98,421 

Nevada    71,338  71,460  71.216 

New  Hampshire    60,892  60,996  60,788 

New  Jersey    397,296  397,973  396,618 

New  Mexico 103,338  103,514  103,162 

New  York 941,257  942,863  939,652 

North  Carolina    360,693  361,309  360,078 

North  Dakota   39,185  39,252  39,118 

Ohio    624,298  625.363  623,233 

Oklahoma 192,694  193.023  192,366 

Oregon    171,031  171,322  170,739 

Pennsylvania    625,482  626,549  624,415 

Rhode  Island    49,810  49,895  49,726 

South  Carolina 206,928  207,281  206,575 

South  Dakota 46,040  46,119  45,962 

Tennessee 275,048  275,517  274.578 

Texas 1.103,337  1,105,217  1.101.456 

Utah 147,115  147,366  146,864 

Vermont 31,916  31,970  31.861 

Virginia 336.902  337.477  336,327 

Washington    297.110  297.617  296,603 

West  Virginia    101.565  101.738  101,392 

Wisconsin    298.766  299,276  298,257 

Wyoming   31.930  31.985  31,876 

District  S  Columbia 23.353  23,393  23,313 

Puerto  Rico    262.490  262.938  262,042 

American  Samoa    4,197  4,204  4,190 

Northern  Marianas 2.392  2.396  2,388 

Guam 9.792  9.809  9,775 

Virgin  Islands 8,068  8,081  8,054 

Paiau 1.228  1,230  1.226 

Evaluation    75.000  50.000  100.000 

TOTAL $14,731,000  $14,731,000  $14,731,000 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 
For  partial  support  of  Howard  University  (20  U.S.C.  121  et  seq),  [$192,686,000] 
$192,896,000,  of  which  [$3,441,000]  $3.530.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended,  shall 
be  for  a  matching  endowment  grant  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  Howard 
University  Endowment  Act  (Public  Law  98-480)'.   (Department  of  Education  Appropriations 
Act,  1994.) 


Note-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


'  ...of  which  [$3,441,000]  $3.530.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be 
for  a  matching  endow/ment  grant  to  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the 
Howard  University  Endowment  Act 
(Public  Law  98-480). 


Explanation 


This  language  provides  $3,530,000  for  the 
Howard  University  matching  endowment 
grant  program,  under  the  tenms  and 
conditions  of  the  Howard  University 
Endowment  Act,  and  makes  these  funds 
available  until  expended.  Additional 
authorizing  legislation  is  proposed  to 
reauthorize  the  Howard  University 
Endowment  Act  (P.L.  98-480).    Endowment 
funding  is  also  authorized  under  the 
general  statute. 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Current  authoritv: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  mandated  reduction 

$195,570,000 
-1.565.000 

$192,686,000 
0 

$192,896,000 
0 

Subtotal,  cun-ent  authority 

194,005,000 

192,686,000 

192.896,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of 
Unobligated  balance,  end  of  ] 

year 
/ear 

12.544.000 
-10.946.000 

10.946.000 
-10.946.000 

10.946.000 
-10.946.000 

Total  obligations 

195,604,000 

192,686,000 

192,896,000 

Obligations  by  Object 


1993  1994  1995 


Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions       $195,604,000         $192,686,000  $192,896,000 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Summarv  of  Chanaes 

1994    

$1 92  686  000 

1995    

1 92  896  000 

Net  change    +210  000 

1994  base             Chanae  from  base 

Increases: 

Proaram: 

Increase  in  Endowment  Program 
will  provide  funding  for  the  proposed 
matching  endowment  program 


$3,441,000 


+$89,000 


Increase  in  Research  will  help 
stimulate  the  University's  activity 
in  competing  successfully  for 
external  research  grants 


4,655,000 


+121.000 


Subtotal,  Increases 


+210,000 


Net  change 


+210,000 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 


House 
Allowance 


Senate 
Allowance 


Appropriation 


1986 

1986  Sequester 
1986  Proposed 
Rescission 

$151,230,000 
-5,699.000 

$164,230,000 

$158,230,000 

$164,230,000 
-7.062,000 

1987 

157,170.000 

170.230.000 

162.170.000 

170,230.000 

1988 

170.230.000 

179.865,000 

174.230.000 

172.203.000 

1989             175.647.000 
1989  Reapportionment    500.000 

180.647.000 
500,000 

176,147,000 

178.479.000 
494.000 

1990 

184.904.000 

184,904,000 

178,928.000 

182.446.000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

185.446.000 

200.036.000 

195.536.000 

195,215.000 
-2.538 

1992 

190,932,000 

212,960,000 

199.131,000 

212,360.000 

1993 

1993  Reduction 

197.250,000 

195.278.000 

189.135.000 

195,570,000 
-1,565,000 

1994 

192.686.000 

192,686,000 

192.686,000 

192,686,000 

1995 

192.896.000 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Summary  of  Request 


1994  1995  Change 


Academic  program  $154,835,000  $154,835,000  0 

Endowment  grant  3,441,000  3,530,000  +$89,000 

Research  4,655,000  4,776,000  +121,000 

Howard  University  Hospital  29.755,000  29.755.000                  0 

Total  192,686,000  192,896,000  +210,000 


For  1995,  the  Administration  requests  $192,896,000  for  Howard  University.    This  request 
represents  an  increase  of  $210,000  over  the  1994  appropriation. 

The  Administration's  increased  support  for  Howard  University  reflects  a  strong  commitment 
to  improving  educational  opportunities  for  minorities  and  to  decreasing  differences  in 
degree-completion  rates  between  minority  students  and  other  students-an  objective  of  the 
national  education  goal  of  adult  literacy  and  lifelong  learning. 

For  the  academic  program,  the  Administration  requests  $154,835,000,  the  same  as  in  fiscal 
year  1994.   This  funding  level  will  assist  the  university  in  meeting  its  operating  expenses 
and  continuing  services  that  are  important  to  the  quality  of  the  educational  experience  at 
Howard  University,  such  as  improved  student  services  and  increased  salaries  for  faculty 
and  staff  to  bring  them  more  in  line  with  other  higher  educational  institutions. 

The  Administration's  long-term  goal  is  to  improve  Howard  University's  financial  strength  and 
stability  and  to  reduce  its  dependency  on  direct  Federal  financial  assistance.   An  active 
fund-raising  program  leading  to  a  strong  and  healthy  endowment  is  critical  to  achieving  this 
goal.   Encouraged  by  the  incentives  provided  by  the  matching  endowment  program,  the 
university  has  demonstrated  the  capability  to  match  ever-larger  endowment  appropriations- 
literally  doubling  its  total  university  endowment  in  the  8  years  that  the  endowment  program 
has  been  in  operation.   The  Administration  believes  that  this  momentum  should  be 
encouraged  and  supported.   Funding  for  the  endowment  program  is  requested  to  be 
increased  by  $89,000,  or  2  6  percent. 

The  Administration  will  again  propose  a  change  to  the  current  one-to-one  endowment 
matching  formula  that  would  allow  the  university  to  receive  two  Federal  dollars  for  every 
non-Federal  matching  dollar  above  $1,000,000  and  three  Federal  dollars  for  every  non- 
Federal  dollar  above  $2,000,000.   This  new  legislation  will  further  decrease  the  university's 
dependence  on  direct  financial  assistance  and  would  also  provide  an  increased  incentive  for 
the  university  to  raise  non-federal  dollars  towards  their  endowment  fund  program. 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

For  the  research  program,  the  Administration  proposes  $4,776,000,  a  2.6  percent  increase 
over  the  1994  appropriation.    The  requested  funding  will   assist  the  university  in  pursuing 
one  of  the  goals  of  the  Howard  2000  report-becoming  a  research  institution  of  the  first 
rank.   The  funding  will  partially  support  operation  of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration 
and  will  also  be  used  to  strengthen  research  productivity  of  the  faculty,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  engineering.    During  fiscal  year  1993,  the  university's  total  research 
portfolio  has  grown  29  percent,  from  $78,700,000  to  $101,900,000. 

The  Adr^inistration  requests  level  funding  for  the  Howard  University  Hospital  to  continue  to 
support  renovations  to  several  departments  and  for  equipment  upgrades  and  replacements 
needed  to  comply  with  the  various  requirements  and  codes  regulating  medical  institutions. 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 


Academic  program 

(20  use.  123) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$154,835,000  $154,835,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


Howard  University,  located  in  Washington,  DC,  has  17  schools  and  colleges.    It  maintains  a 
comprehensive  program  in  undergraduate  liberal  arts  instruction,  and  also  offers  programs 
at  the  undergraduate  professional,  graduate,  and  graduate  professional  levels.    Howard 
University  offers  the  Master's  degree  in  over  85  fields  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  24  fields. 

To  support  its  academic  programs,  the  university  provides  library  services,  administrative 
support,  and  research  opportunities  for  approximately  12,000  students.   These  programs 
and  services  support  the  university's  goal  of  expanding  the  opportunities  of  graduates, 
particularly  minorities,  in  fields  in  which  they  are  still  underrepresented. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  direct  Federal  appropriation  for  the  academic  and  research 
programs  net  approximately  55  percent  of  the  university's  total  educational  and  general 
(E&G)  costs,  and  the  university  received  an  additional  $28,700,000  through  other  Federal 
grants  and  contracts.    In  addition,  in  academic  year  1993-1994,  Howard  University  students 
will  receive  approximately  $39,664,000  through  the  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990    $155,306,000 

1991  153,513,000 

1992  153,515,000 

1993  150,764,000 

1994  154,835,000 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
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IMPACT  DATA  (All  Impact  Data  was  provided  by  Howard  University) 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Total  number  of  students 

11,919 

12,000 

12,200 

Number  of  FTE  students 

8,911 

8.970 

9,120 

Graduate  student  population: 

3,270 

3,300 

3,355 

Black  students 

2,441 

2,460 

2,500 

Other  minority  students 

111 

120 

135 

Foreign  students 

581 

575 

550 

Undergraduate  student  population: 

8,649 

8,700 

8,845 

Black  students 

7.744 

7,800 

7,930 

Other  minority  students 

125 

130 

145 

Foreign  students 

714 

700 

685 

Graduate  students  receiving 

Federal  financial  aid 

1.369 

1,437 

1.509 

Amount  of  Federal  financial  aid 

received  by  graduate  students 

$13,794,000 

$14,484,000 

$15,208,000 

Undergraduate  students  receiving 

Federal  financial  aid 

3,974 

4.172 

4.381 

Amount  of  Federal  financial  aid 

received  by  undergraduates 

$21,782,000 

$22,871,000 

$24,014,000 

Foreign  graduate  students  receiving 

Federal  financial  aid' 

201 

211 

222 

Foreign  undergraduates  receiving 

Federal  financial  aid' 

315 

331 

347 

Amount  of  Federal  financial  aid 

received  by  foreign  students: 

Graduate 

$2,158,000 

$2,266,000 

$2,379,000 

Undergraduate 

$1,930,000 

$2,027,000 

$2,128,000 

Amount  of  non-Federal  financial  aid 

received  by  foreign  students: 

Graduate 

$14,772,000 

$15,511,000 

$16,286,000 

Undergraduate 

$17,536,000 

$18,413,000 

$19,333,000 

Number  of  graduate  students  with  family 

income  less  than  $40,000 

1,283 

1,347 

1.415 

Number  of  undergraduates  with  family 

income  of  less  than  $40,000 

3.300 

3,486 

3.638 

penninent  retidenti 
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IMPACT  DATA  (All  Impact  Data  was 

provided  by  Howard  University)  -  ' 

Continued 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Number  of  Ph.D.s  awarded: 

Black  students 

46 

50 

55 

Other  minority  students 

2 

4 

7 

Foreign  students 

34 

26 

20 

Number  of  faculty: 

Full-time 

1,060 

1,208 

1,210 

Part-time 

233 

297 

300 

Serving  without  compensation 

255 

280 

280 

Total  faculty 

1.548 

1.785 

1.790 

Average  faculty  salary  by  academic  status: 

Professor 

$63,544 

$66,085 

$66,085 

Associate  Professor 

$46,176 

$48,023 

$48,023 

Assistant  Professor 

$38,584 

$40,127 

$40,127 

Instnjctor 

$30,784 

$32,015 

$32,015 

Number  of  non-faculty  staff 

2.257 

2.258 

2,265 

Cost  of  tuition: 

Undergraduate 

$6,600 

$7,130 

$7,130 

Undergraduate  foreign  student 

$9,775 

$10,695 

$10,695 

Graduate 

$7,540 

$8,300 

$8,300 

Graduate  foreign  student 

$11,185 

$12,450 

$12,450 

Cost  of  tuition  and  fees: 

Undergraduate 

$7,005 

$7,535 

$7,535 

Undergraduate  foreign  student 

$10,180 

$11,100 

$11,100 

Graduate 

$7,945 

$8,705 

$8,705 

Graduate  foreign  student 

$11,590 

$12,855 

$12,855 

Revenues  from  tuition  and  fees 

$81,582,000 

$85,000,000 

$89,000,000 

Tuition  and  fees  as  a 

percentage  of  overall  revenue 

26.2% 

27.2% 

27.5% 

Total  unrestricted  revenue 

$311,260,000 

$313,017,000 

$323,892,000 

Total  non-Federal  revenue 

$124,621,000 

$125,447,000 

$136,322,000 

Total  amount  of  expenditures 

$330,270,000 

$322,375,000 

$349,560,000 

Educational  and  general 

expenditures  (E&G) 

$316,609,000 

$308,590,000 

$334,623,000 

Expenditures  on  instruction 

$118,390,000 

$121,304,000 

$126,555,000 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Accreditation 

o  The  University's  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy  received  reaccreditation  for  7 
years,  with  an  outstanding  review  citing  faculty,  students,  cunriculum,  and  University 
administrative  support  as  excellent  features  of  the  program. 

o    The  College  of  Dentistry  was  recommended  for  full  approval  of  all  programs  from  the 
Commission  on  Dental  accreditation  until  March  1995. 

o  During  fiscal  year  1 993,  the  following  programs  In  the  College  of  Medicine  received 
reaccreditation: 

-  Pathology 

-  Neurology 

-  Pediatric  Residency 

o    The  National  Architecture  Accrediting  Board  granted  a  5  year  accreditation  to  the  School 
of  Architecture  and  Planning's  Bachelor  of  Architecture  Cumculum,  effective 
January  1,  1993. 

Student  Services  Improvements 

o    The  Micrology  Corporation  assisted  in  finalizing  the  installation  of  an  automated 

telecommunications  system  that  allows  callers  to  be  assisted  by  recorded  messages  In 
all  Enrollment  Management  offices.   The  system  allows  the  use  of  a  toll  free  line  to 
access  the  offices  and  has  proven  to  be  beneficial  to  management  as  it  has  enhanced 
the  university's  ability  to  respond  to  requests  for  enrollment-related  information. 

o    Electronic  processing  of  Federal  Stafford  Loans  and  Supplemental  Loans  for  students 
has  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  of  the  processing  period  for  student  loans  from  an 
average  of  6  to  8  weeks  to  2  weeks. 

o    As  of  June  23,  1993,  over  $71,972,000  in  financial  aid  was  processed,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $20,033,000  over  1992. 

o    A  brochure  for  students  entitled  "Answers  to  Your  Most  Frequently  Asked  Questions 
about  Fall  Registration"  was  developed  this  year.  The  brochure  was  well  received  by 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  and  facilitated  a  smoother  registration  process. 

o    Admission  decisions  were  made  more  quickly,  resulting  In  applicants  being  notified 
sooner  about  their  admission  status.   Fifty  percent  of  all  applicants  accepted  for 
admission  were  notified  within  5  weeks  of  submitting  an  application. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  -  Continued 


Student  Services  Improvements  -  Continued 

o    The  standardization  of  software  and  modemization  of  computer  equipment  in  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  schools,  colleges,  and  support  units  of  the  division  has 
resulted  in  increased  efficiency  and  greater  ease  of  transferring  information. 

Student  Health  Center 

o    A  Student  Immunization  Data  System  to  track  required  immunizations  was  developed. 

o    A  comprehensive  AIDS  education  and  prevention  program  has  been  implemented  to 
meet  the  diverse  cultural  needs  of  students,  staff,  and  faculty. 

New  Programs.  Grants  and  Contracts 

o    The  College  of  Dentistry,  in  association  with  the  American  Academy  of  Implant  Dentistry 
Is  presenting  a  year-long  comprehensive  program  in  all  phases  of  dental  implantology. 
Upon  completion,  enrollees  will  receive  354  hours  of  continuing  dental  education  credits. 
The  first  group  of  40  dentists  completed  this  program  on  September  12,  1993. 

o    In  the  School  of  Nursing,  a  new  undergraduate  curriculum  emphasizing  critical  thinking 
and  problem  solving,  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  implementation  in 
Fall  of  1993.   The  new  curriculum  focuses  on  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
In  community  based  settings. 

o    A  $300,000  grant  was  received  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  continue  the  School  of 
Nursing's  health  promotion  and  convalescent  care  project  for  homeless  men  at  the 
Federal  City  Shelter.   Previous  4-year  funding  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation  to  operate 
this  nurse-managed  clinic  ceased  in  June  1993.  The  District  awarded  the  college  a  1- 
year  grant  until  more  permanent  funding  is  secured. 

o    A  post-masters  certificate  program  in  Family  Nurse  Practitioner  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Tmstees  for  implementation  in  the  Fall  of  1993.  The  new  1-year  program  will 
provide  nurses  with  practitioner  preparation,  emphasizing  primary  health  care  services. 

o    The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  has  undertaken  significant  programs  to  enhance  the 
academic  environment  and  respond  to  student  needs.  These  include: 

-  A  freshman  lecture  series  to  allow  students  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  prominent 
scholars  in  various  fields. 

-  A  pre-graduation  senior  survey  to  evaluate  student  perceptions  of  the  quality  of 
service  provided  by  the  University. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  -  Continued 


New  Programs.  Grants  and  Contracts  —  Continued 

-  A  Division-wide  committee  on  student  outcomes  assessment  to  define  in  clear, 
specific  terms  the  expected  outcomes  of  the  undergraduate  programs. 

-  Implementation  of  the  Degree  Audit  Reporting  System  (DARS),  a  computerized 
system  developed  at  Miami  University  of  Ohio,  to  streamline  the  student  advising 
process. 

o  Private  and  govemment  agencies  awarded  over  $30,000,000  to  projects  affiliated  with 
the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  during  fiscal  year  1993.  These  awards  increased  the 
University's  capacity  to  provide  enhanced  leamlng  opportunities  for  students  and  new 
services  for  the  university's  constituents.   Notable  grant  awards  were: 

-  Intemational  Affairs  Center,  Kellogg  Foundation,  $3,000,000  over  3  years. 

-  ComSERC,  U.S.  Army  Infonmation  Systems  Command,  $2,000,000. 

-  Materials  Science  Research  Center  of  Excellence,  National  Science  Foundation, 
$5,000,000. 

-  Sociology,  National  Cancer  Institute,  $1,100,000. 

-  National  Gerontology  Center,  School  of  Social  VJork,  National  Center  on  Aging, 
$1,000,000. 

Faculty  Honors 

o    The  Chairman  of  the  Physician  Assistant  Department  was  appointed  to  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  Committee  on  Graduate  Medical  Education. 

o    A  faculty  member  in  the  Physician  Assistant  Department  was  appointed  to  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Journal  of  American  Academy  of  Physician  Assistants. 

o    The  Chairman  of  Histopathology  was  appointed  as  consultant  for  basic  sciences  on  the 
Commission  on  Dental  Accreditation. 

o    A  professor  in  the  Department  of  Medicinal  Chemistry,  College  of  Pharmacy,  has 
identified  a  novel  anti-malarial  compound  in  a  class  hitherto  unreported  In  scientific 
literature. 

o    The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Phannacal  Sciences  published  15  research 
articles  in  revered  journals  and  a  total  of  15  papers  were  presented  at  scientific  and 
professional  meetings. 

o    An  article  by  an  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  Practice,  College  of 
Pharmacy,  has  been  selected  as  "outstanding  in  his  field"  by  the  editor  of  the  Clinical 
Digest  Series  Jouma\  of  Northbrook,  Illinois. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS   -  Continued 


Faculty  Honors  -  Continued 

o  A  Doctor  of  Phannacy  student  was  awarded  the  prestigious  1992  American  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists  (ASHP)  Research  and  Education  Foundation  Student  Award  for 
Research. 

o    A  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  student  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  was  awarded  the  Searle 
Pharmacy  Essay  Award  for  Spring  1 993.   She  is  one  of  three  students  competitively 
selected  to  receive  this  national  award. 

o    The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs'  Unit  Excellence  Award,  and  Outstanding 
Progress  Award,  went  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  School  of  Communications, 
respectively. 

-  The  School  of  Social  Work  has  excelled  with  significant  and  comprehensive 
achievement  in  recruitment,  academic  program  development  and  grant  awards. 

-  The  School  of  Communications  has  consistently  provided  the  largest  number  of 
African  American  PH.D.'s  in  Communications  of  any  university  nationwide. 

o    A  Professor  in  Architecture  and  Planning  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Architecture  Boards. 

o    A  Sociology  and  Anthropology  professor  was  named  scientific  director  of  the  African 
Burial  Grounds,  Foley  Square,  New  York. 

Financial  Accomplishments 

o    The  fiscal  year  1993  operating  budget  for  the  university  was  balanced.   The  Howard 
University  Hospital  finished  the  year  with  a  small  operating  loss. 

o    During  1993,  the  university's  credit  rating  by  Moody's  Investor  Service  was  upgraded 
from  A  to  A1,  making  the  university's  credit  rating  one  of  the  best  of  all  4-ycar  colleges 
and  universities. 

Infrastructure  Projects 


o 


The  initiation  of  renovations  to  buildings  used  for  classes,  laboratories  and  student 
services  represents  a  significant  improvement  to  the  teaming  environments  of  the 
affected  departments.    Major  renovation  projects  include: 

-  The  physical  anthropology  laboratory  in  Douglass  Hall  was  renovated  to 
accommodate  the  Cobb  collection  of  skeletal  remains  from  the  New  York  African 
Burial  Grounds  Project. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  -  Continued 


Infrastnjcture  Projects  -  Continued 

-  The  renovations  to  Notre  Dame  Hall,  the  student  services  building  for  the  Law 
School,  have  been  completed.    The  building  houses  the  law  school  clinical  and 
career  services  offices,  student  organizations,  including  the  law  journals,  the  moot 
court  teams,  and  the  student  newspaper. 

-  The  School  of  Engineering  was  renovated  to  accommodate  an  expansion  of  the 
Materials  Science  Research  Center  of  Excellence.   This  helped  to  ensure  renewal  of 
the  Center's  $5,000,000  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Cor.otruction 

o    Over  the  last  fiscal  year,  two  construction  projects  began: 

-  Bethune  Dormitory  Addition  ($14,500,000). 

-  The  Law  School  Classroom  Addition  ($2,000,000). 

o    Renovation  of  Buildings  -  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  university  has  managed 

$12,000,000  worth  of  interior  renovations.   These  include  building  renovations,  window 
replacements,  installation  of  HVACS,  and  interior  alterations  in  the  following  buildings: 

-  M.W.  Johnson  Administration  Building 

-  Howard  University  Service  Center 

-  Houston  Hall 

-  Holy  Cross  Hall 

-  Notre  Dame  Hall 

-  Microbiology,  Phase  I,  and  Phase  II 

o    Repairs  of  Building  -  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  university  has  conducted  and  managed 
$3,000,000  worth  of  repairs  to  buildings.   These  repairs  include  roof  replacement, 
window  replacements,  air  chiller  and  heating  equipment  replacement,  and  floor 
treatment  in  the  following  buildings: 

-  All  dormitories 

-  E.  E.  Just  Hall 

-  Locke  Hall 

-  Fine  Arts 

-  C.  B.  Powell 

-  Seeley  G.  Mudd 

-  Numa  P.  Adams 

-  Russell  A.  Dixjon  (Dental  School,  520  W  Street,  NW) 
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Endowment  program 

(PL  98-480) 

1995  Authorization:    indefinite' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$3,441,000  $3,530,000  +$89,000 

'  Additional  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed  to  reauthorize  the  Howard  University  Endowment  Act 
(PL  98-480)  although  endowment  funding  is  also  authorized  under  the  general  statute. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

[Howard  University's  matching  endowment  grant  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  university 
in  meeting  its  future  needs  and  to  increase  its  financial  strength  and  independence  by 
stimulating  private  contributions.    Howard  receives  these  Federal  funds  as  an  endowment 
grant  provided  that  it  matches  the  grant  through  non-Federal  contributions.    The  endowment 
fund  generates  income  from  low-risk  investments  that  can  be  used  to  support  operating 
programs,  salaries,  services,  construction,  or  research.    Up  to  50  percent  of  the  income 
eamed  each  year  can  be  withdrawn  to  help  meet  the  university's  operating  costs.    Funds 
appropriated  for  this  activity  are  available  until  expended. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


1990  $1,500,000 

1991  2,928,000 

1992  2,928,000 

1993  3,351,000 

1994  3,441.000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  1995  request  for  the  endowment  program  is  $3,530,000,  an  increase  of  $89,000  over 
the  1994  appropriation.   This  2.6  percent  increase  is  requested  in  recognition  and  support  of 
the  university's  success  in  raising  funds  to  match  the  Federal  grant.   Since  the  inception  of 
the  program  in  1985,  the  university  has  matched  all  $18,800,000  appropriated  and  is 
confident  of  its  ability  to  keep  this  fund-raising  momentum  going. 

To  provide  incentives  for  increased  non-Federal  contributions  to  the  Howard  endowment, 
the  Administration  will  again  propose  a  change  to  the  current  one-to-one  endowment 
matching  formula  that  would  allow  a  match  of  two-to-one  for  every  non-Federal  matching 
dollar  above  $1,000,000  and  a  match  of  three-to-one  for  every  non-Federal  dollar  above 
$2,000,000.   This  legislation  is  expected  to  be  introduced  to  the  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
1994. 
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IMPACT  DATA  (All  Impact  Data  was 

provided  by  Howard 

University) 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Matching  funds  raised 

$3,475,000 

$3,441,000 

$3,441,000 

Percentage  of  total  revenue  from 
endowment  income 

1% 

1% 

1.1% 

End  of  fiscal  year  value  of  matching 

endowment  fund 
End  of  fiscal  year  total  value  of 

endowment  fund 

$37,494,000 
$72,302,000 

$46,500,000 
$75,920,000 

$56,000,000 
$79,720,000 

End  of  fiscal  year  total  value 
endowment  fund  (including 
funds  not  federally  matched)  $109,796,000      $122,420,000      $135,720,000 

Amount  of  revenue  from 
endowment  income  $3,160,000  $3,500,000  $3,700,000 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The  University  raised  $3,475,288  in  private  funds  to  fully  match  the  $3,351,000  in  federal 
appropriation  funds  in  1993  (for  the  period  October  1,  1992  to  September  30.  1993). 
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Research 

(20  use.  123) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$4,655,000 

$4,776,000 

+$122,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Federal  funding  of  research  activities  was  first  proposed  in  1985  as  a  supplement  to 
improve  Howard's  capacity  to  compete  for  and  acquire  research  grants.   The  research 
activity  funds  post-doctoral  fellowships,  primarily  in  scientific  disciplines,  and  laboratory 
equipment,  and  contributes  to  the  continued  progress  of  Howard's  graduate  and 
professional  programs. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990  $4,730,000 

1991  4,616,000 

1992  4,616,000 

1993  4,533,000 

1994  4,655,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  1995  budget  request  of  $4,776,000  for  Howard  University  research  is  an  increase  of 
$121,000,  or  2.6  percent,  over  the  1994  appropriation  level.   The  Federal  appropriation  for 
research  helps  Howard  University  to  build  its  research  capacity  and  to  compete  successfully 
for  research  grants. 

The  university  is  attempting  to  improve  the  physical  facilities  available  for  research  to 
attract,  develop,  and  retain  outstanding  research-oriented  faculty.   As  in  past  years,  part  of 
the  1 995  research  funds  will  be  used  to  fund  intemal  faculty  research  grants  of 
approximately  $45,000  to  $50,000  each,  primarily  in  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering. 
This  Faculty  Research  Support  Grants  Programs  (FRSGP)  is  designed  to  support  capacity- 
building  "base"  research,  which  will  enhance  research  capabilities  and  expertise  and 
thereby  improve  the  university's  position  in  bidding  for  extemal  grants  and  contracts. 

The  success  of  the  federally  supported  FRSGP  program  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  university's  total  research  portfolio  grew  29  percent  in  1993.   More  than  half  of  the  new 
research  dollars  received  by  the  university  in  1 992-1 993  went  to  faculty  who  are  cun-ently  or 
former  participants  in  the  FRSGP  program. 
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Research 

IMPACT  DATA  (All  Impact  Data  was  provided  by  Howard  University) 

1993 1994 1995 

Total  expenditures: 

Basic  research  $19,342,000  $20,500,000  $21,730,000 

R&D  plant  $1,715,000  $1,800,000  $1,900,000 

New  equipment  $165,000  $173,000  $184,000 

Revenues  from  restricted  grants 
and  contracts: 

Federal  $28,717,000        $29,291,000        $30,170,000 

Non-Federal  $11,368,000        $11,660,000        $12,180,000 

Revenues  from  unrestricted  grants 
and  contracts: 

Federal  $4,072,000  $4,194,000  $4,320,000 

Non-Federal  $564,000  $592,000  $628,000 

Revenue  from  all  Federal,  State,  and 
private  sector  restricted  and 
unrestricted  grants,  contracts,  and 
other  research-related  sources  as  a 
percentage  of  total  operating  budget  14.4%  14.6%  14.6% 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Office  of  Research  Administration  has  seen  a  13  percent 
increase  in  the  total  grants  requested  totaling  $95,400,000,  and  a  4  percent  increase  in  new 
awards  totaling  $31,700,000.   To  support  this  increase  in  pre-award  activity,  the  office  has 
upgraded  Its  computer  system  and  installed  a  local  area  networt(  that  improves  data  sharing 
intemally  and  disseminates  information  quickly  to  other  administrative  offices  and  faculty 
members. 

Facuttv  Research  Projects 

The  Faculty  Research  Support  Grant  Program  (FRSGP)  is  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration  and  is  supported  with  funds  from  the  Federal  research 
appropriation. 

During  the  academic  year  1992-1993,  36  awards  were  made  to  faculty  members  in  the 
Academic  Affairs  and  Health  Affairs  divisions. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS   -  Continued 


In  the  academic  year  1992-1993,  13  faculty  members  involved  in  the  FRSGP   program 
have  received  aw/ards  from  external  sources  totalling  $3,571,362,  w^hich  is  11  percent  of  the 
total  new  awards  received  by  Howard  University  faculty.   Also,  1 9  faculty  members  involved 
in  the  FRSGP  program  have  submitted  30  proposals  to  external  sources  with  a  requested 
first  year  budget  of  $7,356,300  and  a  total  budget  of  $22,743,067.    Forty-three  percent 
($13,514,171)  of  the  new  awards  received  from  external  sources  in  the  academic  year 
1992-1993  were  received  by  faculty  members  that  have  received  FRSGP  awards  in  the 
past. 

o    Special  Research  Projects  -  Teleconference  Laboratory:  $32,000  -  The  Office  of 
Research  Administration  established  a  teleconference  laboratory  that  will  allow  direct 
learning  capability,  transfer  of  documentation  and  coordination  of  research  projects. 
This  will  also  assist  researchers  in  coordination  of  collaborative  and  joint  research 
projects  and  in  holding  training  sessions  for  faculty  researchers. 

o    Internet  &  Surenet  Network:   $173,750  -  This  network  links  the  automated  campus 
communication  system  and  makes  connections  to  worldwide  computer  networks  for 
the  purpose  of  sharing  information  and  conducting  research. 
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Howard  University  Hospital 

(20  U.S.C.  128) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

$29,755,000 

$29,755,000 

Increase  or 
Decrease 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Howard  University  Hospital  serves  as  a  major  acute  and  ambulatory  care  center  for  the 
inner  city  of  Washington,  DC.   It  is  a  516-bed  inpatient  hospital  with  emergency  facilities, 
and  it  operates  74  specialty  clinics  in  its  Ambulatory  Care  Department.   The  hospital  is  a 
major  teaching  facility  that  trains  physicians  in  19  specialty  areas.   In  addition,  it  serves  as 
laboratory  for  numerous  nursing  and  other  paramedical  trainees  from  both  Howard 
University  and  other  training  institutions.    The  hospital  continues  to  provide  leadership  in 
many  areas,  most  notably  in  the  fields  of  radiation  therapy,  organ  transplant,  and  renal 
dialysis.    Operations  of  the  hospital  are  partially  financed  through  Federal  appropriations, 
receipts  from  medical  services  rendered  by  group  and  individual  hospitalization  insurance 
policies,  funds  supplied  by  the  Medicare  program,  and  contractual  agreements  for  patient 
care  services  with  the  District  of  Columbia  govemment  and  other  local  jurisdictions. 

Federal  funding  policy  for  the  hospital  has  always  been  based  on  an  agreement  between 
the  Federal  Govemment  and  the  university  that  the  hospital  would  become  self-supporting 
over  time,  as  was  stated  in  the  law  that  transferred  Freedman's  Hospital  to  Howard 
University. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990    $20,910,000 

1991  28,300,000 

1992  28,301,000 

1993  28,973,000 

1994  29,755,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
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IMPACT  DATA  (All  Impact  Data  was  provided  by  Howard  University) 


1993  1994  1995 


Total  Hospital  revenue  $135,000,000      $140,000,000      $138,000,000 

Percentage  of  total  revenue  from: 

Federal  appropriation 

Other  Federal  sources  (Medicare) 

Patient  Services: 
collectible 
uncollectible 

Other  non-Federal  sources  51.1%  51.4%  51.4% 

Total  Hospital  expenditures  $162,000,000      $171,000,000      $167,000,000 

Total  revenues  from  the 
District  of  Columbia 
(Medicaid  &  medical  charities)  $32,000,000        $33,000,000        $35,000,000 


17.5% 

17.0% 

17.7% 

29.4% 

29.6% 

28.7% 

2.0% 

2.0% 

2.2% 

49.7% 

50.3% 

44.0% 

50.3% 

49.7% 

56.0% 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  Hospital  has  created  a  Matemal-Fetal  Center  to  compete  with  other  national  centers  in 
diagnosing  and  assessing  fetal  conditions  such  as  hypertension. 

A  diabetes  treatment  center  for  inpatient  and  outpatient  services  is  now  in  operation. 

Free  medical  services  are  now  provided  at  the  1 5th  Street  Evening  Youth  Center.   The 
center  provides  additional  funding  to  hire  and  train  young  people  to  deliver  messages  about 
proper  health  care  to  their  peers. 

In  March  1993,  the  Liver  Transplant  Center  successfully  performed  a  liver  transplant 
operation  on  a  13-year-old  patient. 

The  District  of  Columbia  AIDS  Education  and  Training  Center,  which  provides  training  to 
health  care  practitioners,  is  now  in  operation.   The  Center  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  partnership 
between  the  Hospital  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOANS 

The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds  available  under  this  heading  and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and 
commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation,  as  provided  by  section  1 04  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  9104),  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year.   (Departmera  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Permanent  authorltv: 
Spending  authority  from 
offsetting  collections  from 
Non-Federal  sources: 
Loan  repayments 
Interest  revenue 

$6,868,000 
2,315,000 

$6,070,000 
1,962,000 

$5,532,000 
1 .788.000 

Subtotal,  gross  budget 
authority 

9,183,000 

8,032,000 

7.320,000 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

1,388,000 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

10,702,000 

13,101,000 

2,822,000 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

-13,101,000 

-2,822,000 

-3,188,000 

Transfer  of  funds  to  Treasury 

-4.425.000 

-15.489.000 

-3.766.000 

Total  obligations 

3.747.000 

2,822,000 

3,188,000 

Q-2 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Interest  and  dividends: 
Budget  authority 
(Obligations) 

Redemption  of  debt' 
(Treasury  loan  capital) 

Total  budget  authority 
(Total  obligations) 
(Total  debt  redemptions) 


($3,747,000) 


(4.425.000) 


(3,747,000) 
(4,425,000) 


($2,822,000) 


(15.489.000) 


(2,822,000) 
(15,489,000) 


($3,188,000) 


(3.766.000) 


(3,188,000) 
(3,766,000) 


class. 


'  This  item  is  not  considered  an  obligation  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  included  under  any  object 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1994  (Obligations) ($2,822,000) 

1995  (Obligations) (3.188.000) 

Net  change  (Obligations) (+366,000) 


Increases: 
Built  In: 

The  slight  Increase  in  Treasury 
Interest  expenses  Is  due  to  a 
decline  in  projected  cash  balances 
(which  are  used  to  help  retire 
outstanding  balances)  and  an  increase 
in  the  interest  rate  assumption 
(Obligations) 


1994  base 


Change  from  base 


($2,822,000) 


(+$366,000) 


Net  change  (Obligations) 


(+366,000) 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACIUTIES  LOANS 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

$17,996,000 

$17,996,000 

$17,996,000 

$17,996,000 

1986  Sequester 

0 

0 

0 

-5,000 

1987 

19,205,000 

19,205.000 

19,205,000 

19,205.000 

1988 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1991 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1992 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1993 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1994 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1995 

0 

Q-5 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACIimES  LOANS 


Higher  education  facilities  loans 
(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  VII,  Part  C) 


1 995  Authorization:  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Annual  Appropriation 

(Definite)                                            0 

0 

0 

(Obligations)                       ($2,822,000) 

($3,188,000) 

(+$366,000) 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loans  program  is  designed  to  support  financing  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  renovation,  and  equipping  of  higher  education  academic  facilities. 
This  financing  is  intended  to  help  States,  local  communities,  and  individual  higher  education 
institutions  in:   building,  renovating,  and  maintaining  academic  and  research  facilities  and 
equipment;  providing  facilities  for  advanced  skill  training  programs  related  to  emerging 
technologies;  accommodating  unusual  increases  or  programmatic  shifts  in  enrollment;  meeting 
various  Federal,  State,  and  local  facilities  requirements  v/ith  regard  to  access  for  the 
handicapped,  health  and  safety,  environmental  protection,  and  hazardous  waste  disposal; 
removing  asbestos  hazards  in  existing  facilities;  and  presen/ing  significant  architecture. 

Direct  interest  subsidized  loans  were  made  from  a  revolving  fund  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  higher  education  building  agencies  prior  to  1 982.  Currently,  the  program  simply 
manages  and  services  the  existing  portfolio  of  prior  year  loans.  This  has  included  carrying  out 
loan  collections  and  property  disposition  activities,  the  prepayment  discount  program,  loan 
sales,  and  resolution  of  defaulted  loans.  The  loan  fund  receives  revenue  from  principal 
repayments  and  interest  on  prior  year  loans  and  from  loan  sales  and  discounted  prepayments. 
In  years  when  these  offsetting  collections  are  insufficient  to  finance  the  program's  operating 
costs,  direct  appropriations  are  required  to  cover  the  difference. 

Funds  from  the  loan  fund  are  used  to  pay  interest  expenses  on  Treasury-provided  loan  capital 
and  loan  sale  fees  and  commissions.  The  interest  rate  paid  by  institutions  for  loans  financed 
with  appropriated  capital  (averaging  about  4  percent)  is  less  than  the  interest  rate  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  on  the  outstanding 
balance  amount  (9.125  percent  in  1989,  9  percent  in  1990,  8.1  percent  in  1991,  7.875  percent 
in  1992,  6.875  percent  in  1993,  5.75  percent  in  1994  and  5.98  percent  for  1995).  For  1995, 
operating  income,  including  revenue  from  loan  repayments,  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to 
finance  all  expenses. 

Credit  Management  Improvements.  The  Department  continues  to  pursue  the  collection  of  debt 
payments  from  institutions  in  default.  These  efforts,  which  have  centered  on  negotiating 
prepayment  and  discount  payment  options  for  institutions  in  chronic  default,  continue  to 
reduce  the  outstanding  defaulted  debt  held  by  the  Department. 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  changes  for  this  program  are  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1 995.   For  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Loans,  no  appropriation  and  no  authorization  to  make  new  loan  commitments  are  requested. 
Resources  of  the  fund  (derived  through  loan  repayments,  interest  revenue,  discounted 
prepayments,  and  other  income)  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  finance  all  program  operating 
costs  in  1 995. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


New  loan  commitments 

Outstanding  loans,  end  of  year 
Total  volume 
Default  volume 
Percentage  in  default 

Collections 

Principal  repayments 
Interest  repayments 


$69,306,000 

$3,250,413 

4.7% 


$6,868,000 
$2,315,000 


$63,236,000 

$2,983,000 

4.7% 


$6,070,000 
$1 ,962,000 


$57,704,000 

$2,734,000 

4.7% 


$5,532,000 
$1 ,788,000 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

For  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  the  existing  direct  loan  program  of  college 
housing  and  academic  facilities  loans  entered  into  pursuant  to  title  VII,  part  C,  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  amended,  [$730,000]  $1 .023.000.   (Department  of  Education  Appropriations 
Aa.  1994.) 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACIUTIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Amounts  Available  for  r)hiiqafir.r. 


1993 


1994 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  mandated  reduction 

Subtotal,  current  authority 

Total  obligations 


$3,730,000 
-30.000 

3.700.000 

3,700,000 


$730,000 
0 

730.000 

730,000 


1995 


$1,023,000 
0 

1.023.000 

1,023,000 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILTTIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Obligations  by  Object 

1993 1994 1995 

Personnel  Compensation  $41 5,000  $384,000 

Benefits  82.000  78.000 

Subtotal,  Personnel 
compensation  &  benefits  497,000  462,000 

Travel 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

Communications,  utilities, 

and  miscellaneous  charges 
Printing 

Consulting  sen/ices 
Other  services 
Interagency  agreements 
Supplies 

Subtotal  Federal 
administration 

Investments  and  loans 

Total 

*  In  1993,  Federal  administration  costs  were  reimbursed  to  the  Program  Administration  account. 


8,000 
43,000 

27,000 
46,000 

727.000  ' 

12,000 

2,000 

0 

10,000 

157,000 

1,000 

730,000 

20,000 

3,000 

45,000 

18,000 

399,000 

3.000 

727,000 

1,023,000 

2,973,000 

0 

0 

3,700,000 

730,000 

1,023,000 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACIUnES  LOANS  PROGRAM 


1994 

$730,000 

1995.... 

Net  change    

1 .023.000 
+293,000 

Increases: 
Built  In: 

1994  base 

Chanae  from  base 

Increase  in  personnel  compensation  for 
annualization  of  1 994  4.23  percent  locality 
pay  raise;  proposed  1995  pay  increase  of 
1 .6  percent;  and  within-grado  increases  for 
GS  employees 

Increase  in  benefits  for  the  Government's 
share  of  health,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits 

An  increase  for  interagency  agreements 
primarily  for  architectural  and 
engineering  services  and  FRB  loan 
servicing  costs 

An  increase  for  rent  to  GSA 

Program: 

An  increase  in  overtime  and  awards 

An  increase  in  travel  due  to  a  need  for 
more  site  visits 

An  increase  to  reflect  better  estimates 
of  postage  costs 


$412,000 
82,000 

157,000 
43,000 

3.000 
8,000 
3.000 


+$14,000 
+6,000 

+242,000 
+3,000 

+4,000 

+19,000 

+7,000 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILmES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


1994  base         Chance  from  base 


An  increase  for  consulting  services 
to  provide  support  to  the  program 
and  to  meet  Credit  Reform  requirements 

An  increase  in  ADP  sen/ices/contracts 

Increases  for  other  equipment  rentals, 
supplies,  printing,  and  contracts/non-ADP 

Subtotal,  increases 

Decreases: 
Built-in: 

Decrease  for  an  adjustment  for  one  less 
paid  day  in  1 995 

Program: 

Decrease  in  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  for  the  reduction  in 
1995  of  1  FTE  from  the  1994  funded 
ceiling  pursuant  to  the  Executive 
Order  reducing  Federal  staff  levels 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


0 
8,000 

4,000 


494,000 


494.000 


+45,000 
+7.000 

+5.000 
+352,000 


-2,000 


-57.000 

-59,000 

+293,000 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILHIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

to  Congress  Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 


1992  -  -  $8,097,000  $8,095,000 

1993  $740,000  $3,730,000  3,722,000  3.700,000 

1994  730,000  730,000  730,000  730,000 

1995  1,023,000 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILfTIES  LOANS  (UQUIDATING) 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation' 

1987 

0 

$90,000,000 

$40,000,000 

$60,000,000 

1988 

0 

90,000,000 

40,000,000 

62,231 ,000 

1989 

$1 ,675,000 

63,906,000 

1 ,675,000 

31,315,000 

1990 

5,129,000 

35,129,000 

5,129,000 

35,129,000 

1991 

13,449,000 

38,449,000 

13,449,000 

37,726,000 

1991  Sequester 

-381 

1992 

3,598,000 

3,598,000 

3.598,000 

3,598,000 

1993 

3,523,000 

3,523,000 

3,523,000 

3.523,000 

1994 

5,885,000 

5,885,000 

5,885,000 

5,885,000 

1995 

5,484,000 

'  Prior  to  1992,  amounts  reflect  autfiority  to  txjrrow  for  new  loan  commitments  and  annual 
appropriation  to  pay  the  interest  expense  on  funds  borrowed  from  Treasury  to  finance  loans  to 
schools.   Beginning  in  1 992,  amounts  are  provided  by  permanent  authority  for  interest  payments  to 
the  Treasury  for  liquidating  prior-year  loans. 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


College  housing  and  academic 
facilities  loans  program: 
Loan  subsidies 
(Loan  llmitation-non  add) 

Federal  administration 

Total 


0 
0 

$730.000 

730,000 


0 
0 


0 
0 


$1 .023.000         +$293.000 
1 ,023,000  +293,000 


The  College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities  Loans  Program  provides  direct  low  interest  rate 
loans  to  postsecondary  educational  institutions  for  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
renovation  of  housing  and  other  educational  facilities.  This  program  is  only  partially  self- 
financing  and  w\\\  never  fully  pay  for  itself;  the  Department  of  Education  is  currently  paying 
interest  to  Treasury  on  liquidating  account  loans  at  an  interest  rate  approximately  3 
percentage  points  higher  than  the  schools'  interest  rate. 

It  is  not  an  appropriate  Federal  role  to  provide  annual  appropriations  to  support  the  general 
infrastructure  needs  of  postsecondary  educational  institutions;  therefore  no  funds  are 
requested  for  new  loans  under  this  program.  For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  request  of  $1 ,023,000 
covers  the  cost  of  administering  the  current  portfolio. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  College  Construction  Loan  Insurance  Association,  known 
as  Connie  Lee,  provides  a  more  appropriate  mechanism  to  help  meet  postsecondary 
education  facilities'  needs.  Since  the  Department  of  Education's  and  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association's  initial  capitalization  of  Connie  Lee,  the  company  has  provided 
insurance  or  reinsurance  for  more  than  $6.5  billion  of  debt  service  on  construction  of 
academic  facilities.  As  a  result,  more  than  1 ,000  higher  education  facilities  projects  have 
been  supported  in  the  last  six  years. 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILTTIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 


Federal  administration 
(Federal  Credit  Reform  Art  of  1990,  sertion  505(e)) 


1995  Authorization:  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1995  Decrease 


Personnel  costs  $497,000  $462,000  -$35,000 

Non-personnel  costs  233.000  561.000  -t- 328.000 

Total  730,000  1,023.000  -1-293,000 

FTE  employees                                     9  8  -1 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Funds  for  this  activity  support  Federal  costs  for  administering  the  College  Housing  and 
Academic  Facilities  Loans  program. 

These  costs  include  the  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  for  8  FTE  and  for  other 
administrative  activities,  including  a  share  of  the  Department's  common  support  services  such 
as  rent,  telecommunications  and  payroll  processing  attributable  to  the  College  Housing  and 
Academic  Facilities  Loans  program.  The  other  major  non-personnel  cost  items  are 
interagency  agreements  and  consulting  services  to  help  provide  administrative  and  technical 
support  for  the  program,  especially  in  meeting  credit  reform  requirements.  An  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  provides  engineering  services  and  another 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banl<  in  Richmond  provides  loans  servicing.  Costs  for  such  services 
will  be  incurred  for  the  foreseeable  future  whether  or  not  new  txirrowing  authority  is  provided, 
due  to  administration  costs  for  loans  made  before  1994. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years  were  as  follows: 

1990  0' 

1991  0' 

1992 556,000 

1993 727.000 

1994 730.000 

'  Prior  to  1992  funds  were  provided  in  the  Program  Administration  accourK. 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILmES  LOANS  PROGRAM 
Federal  administration 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  presentation  purposes,  Federal  administrative  costs  and  FTE  financed  by  the  College 
Housing  and  Academic  Facilities  Loans  Program  account  are  included  in  the  total  costs 
discussed  in  the  justification  materials  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Overview. 
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College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities  Loans  Program 
Detail  of  Full-Time  Equivalent  Employment 


Executive  level  I 

Executive  level  II 

Executive  level  III 

Executive  level  IV 

Executive  level  V 

Subtotal 

Total  -  Exec.  Lev.  Sal 

ES-6 

ES-5 

ES-4 

ES-3 

ES-2 

ES-1 

Subtotal 

Total  -  ES  Salary 

GS/GM-15 

GS/GM-14 

GS/GM-13 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-10 

GS-9 

GS-8 

GS-7 

GS-6 

GS-5 

GS-4 

GS-3 

GS-2 

GS-1 

Subtotal 

Total  full-time  equivalent 
employment,  end  of  year.. 

Full-time  equivdent  (FTE) 
usage 

Average  ES  level 

Average  ES  salary 

Average  GS/GM  grade 

Average  GS/GM  salary 


1993 
Actual 


0 
$0 


0 
$0 

0 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


1994 
Estimate 


0 
$0 


0 
$0 

0 

1 

2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


1995 
Request 


0 

$0 


0 

0 

$0 

0 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
8 


8 


0.0 

0.0 

$0 

$0 

10.8 

10.8 

1,556 

$45,778 

0.0 

$0 

10.5 

$47,125 
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Department  of  Education 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  Request 

COmENTS 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 


Pursuant  to  title  VII,  part  C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as  amended,  for  necessary 
expenses  of  the  college  housing  loans  program,  previously  carried  out  under  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950.  the  Secretary  shall  make  expenditures  and  enter  into  contracts  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  using  loan  repayments  and  other  resources  available  to  this 
account.  Any  unobligated  balances  becoming  available  from  fixed  fees  paid  into  this  account 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1749d,  relating  to  payment  of  costs  for  inspections  and  site  visits,  shall 
be  available  for  the  operating  expenses  of  this  account.   (Department  of  Education 
Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Permanent  Authority: 

Spending  autliority  from 
offsetting  collections  from 
Non-Federal  sources: 

Loan  repayments 
Interest  revenue 

$41,965,000 
17.519,000 

$33,565,000 
15.832.000 

$33,447,000 
15.437.000 

Subtotal,  gross  budget 
authority 

59,484,000 

49,397,000 

48,884,000 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

3,842,000 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year: 
Fund  balance 

24.230,000 

32,660.000 

16,000,000 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year: 
Fund  balance 

-32,660,000 

-16,000,000 

-15,900,000 

Redemption  of  Treasury 
borrowing  debt 

-42.989,000 

-52.556.000 

-36.483.000 

Total  obligations 

11.907,000 

13.501.000 

12.501,000 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

Obligations  bv  Object 


Other  services: 
Facilities  management 
expenses 
(Obligations) 

Investments  and  loans 
(Obligations) 

Redemption  of  debt' 
(Treasury  borrowing) 

Total  budget  authority 
(Total  obligations) 
(Total  debt  redemptions) 


1993 


0 
0 


($1 1 ,907,000) 


(42.989.000) 


(1 1 ,907,000) 
(42,989,000) 


1994 


0 
($1 ,000) 

0 
(13,500,000) 

0 
(52.556.000) 


(13,501,000) 
(52,556,000) 


1995 


0 
($1,000) 

0 

(12,500,000) 

0 
(36.483.000) 


(12,501,000) 
(36,483,000) 


'  This  item  Is  not  considered  an  obligation  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  included  under  any  object 
class. 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

Summary  of  Changes 


1994  (Obligations) ($13,501,000) 

1995  (Obligations) (12.501.000) 

Net  change  (Obligations) (-1 ,000,000) 


1 994  base  Chance  from  base 


Decreases: 
Built  in: 


The  interest  expense  will  continue 
to  decrease  as  the  outstanding 
principal  balance  decreases 

(Obligations)  ($13,501,000)  (-$1 .000.000^ 

Net  change  (Obligations)  (-1 ,000,000) 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 


College  housing  loans 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Trtle  VII,  Part  C) 

1 995  Authorization :   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 


(Obligations)  ($13,501,000)  ($12,501,000)  (-$1,000,000) 

(Debt  redemption)  (52,556,000)  (36,483,000)'         (-16,073,000) 

'  Repayment  of  Treasury  borrowing. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  College  Housing  Loans  account  supports  the  management  of  loans  made  prior  to  1 987, 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  for  the  construction,  reconstruction  and  renovation 
of  student  and  faculty  housing.  Direct,  subsidized  loans  were  made  from  a  revolving  fund  to 
undergraduate  postsecondary  institutions,  certain  technical  or  vocational  institutions,  teaching 
hospitals,  and  public  and  private  nonprofit  college  housing  corporations  and  agencies. 
Currently,  however,  the  program  simply  manages  and  services  the  existing  portfolio  of  prior- 
year  loans.  The  Higher  Education  Act  amendments  of  1 992  eliminated  authority  for  new  loan 
activity.  The  ongoing  program  activities  include  carrying  out  loan  collections  and  property 
disposition,  the  discounted  prepayment  program,  and  resolution  of  defaulted  loans. 

The  loan  fund  is  made  up  of  the  following:  funds  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  to  finance 
loans  and  to  pay  for  program  operating  costs;  and  principal  repayments  and  interest  revenue 
on  prior  year  loans.   Loan  repayments  are  used  for:   (1 )  interest  expenses  on  borrowed 
Treasury  funds  used  to  make  prior  year  loans;  and  (2)  facilities  management  expenses 
incurred  in  administering  the  program's  loan  portfolio. 

In  1993,  the  Treasury  debt  obligation  was  reduced  to  $555  million;  $43  million  in  available 
cash  was  returned  to  Treasury.  All  resources  of  the  fund  not  required  to  meet  administrative 
expenses  are  returned  to  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  total  debt  obligation. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

For  College  Housing  Loans,  no  funds  are  requested  to  pay  for  program  operating  costs.  This 
is  the  same  request  as  in  fiscal  year  1 994.  Principal  repayments  and  interest  revenue  on  prior 
year  loans  will  be  adequate  to  pay  for  program  operating  costs  in  1 995. 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 
College  housing  loans 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Outstanding  loans,  end  of  year 

Total  volume  $555,206,000       $540,141,000       $510,877,000 

Default  volume  18,500,000          16,656,000          14,901,000 

Percent  in  default  3.3%                   3.1%                   2.9% 

New  volume" 

Disbursements  6,869,000          18,500,000            4,183,000 

Collections 

Principal  Repayments  41 ,965,000          33,565,000          33,447,000 

Interest  17,519,000           15,832,000           15,437,000 

'  Disbursement  for  loan  commitments  made  prior  to  1 987. 
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Department  of  Education 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

[To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  VII,  part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended, 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  724  of  such  part,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  insurance  agreements  to  provide  financial  insurance  to  guarantee  for  full  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  qualified  bonds  upon  the  conditions  set  forth  in  subsections  (b),  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  723  of  such  part:  Provided,  That]'  The  total  amount  of  bonds  insured 
pursuant  to  [such  part]  section  724  of  title  VII.  part  B  of  the  Hioher  Education  Act,  as 
amended.'  shall  not  exceed  $357,000,000,  and  the  cost,  as  defined  in  section  502  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1 974,  of  such  bonds  shall  not  exceed  zero. 

For  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Historically  Black  College  and  University 
Capital  Financing  program  entered  into  pursuant  to  title  VII,  part  B  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  as  amended,  [$200,000]  $350.000.   (Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 


Note-Each  language  provision  that  Is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis 
of  Language  Provisions  eind  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSfTY  CAPFTAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


'  [To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  VII,  part 
B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended, 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  724 
of  such  part,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  insurance  agreements  to  provide 
financial  insurance  to  guarantee  for  full 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
qualified  bonds  upon  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  723  of  such  part:  Provided,  That] 


This  provision  is  deleted  because  authority 
to  enter  into  insurance  agreements  was 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1 994.  Since  the 
Secretary  plans  to  enter  into  the 
agreements  in  fiscal  year  1 994,  extension  of 
this  authority  is  not  necessary. 


'  The  total  amount  of  bonds  insured 
pursuant  to  [such  part]  section  724  of  title 
VII.  part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  not  exceed  $357,000,000, 
and  the  cost,  as  defined  in  section  502  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  of 
such  bonds  shall  not  exceed  zero. 


This  language  is  added  to  clarify  that  the 
limitations  on  Federal  insurance  for  bonds 
issued  by  the  designated  bonding  authority 
extends  through  fiscal  year  1 995. 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSFTY  CAPHAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 

Total  obligations 


0 
0 


$200,000 
200,000 


$350,000 
350,000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Personnel  Compensation 

0 

$99,000 

$101,000 

Benefits 

0 

18,000 

20.000 

Subtotal,  PC&B 

0 

117,000 

121,000 

Travel 

0 

21,000 

21,000 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

0 

7,000 

7,000 

Communications,  utilities  and 

miscellaneous  charges 

0 

4,000 

5,000 

Printing 

0 

2,000 

2,000 

Contracts/Non-ADP 

0 

4,000 

3,000 

Interagency  agreements 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

Consulting  sen/ices 

0 

38,000 

185,000 

Supplies 

0 

3,000 

3,000 

Equipment 

Q 

3.000 

2,000 

Total 

0 

200,000 

350,000 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPFTAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Summary  of  Changes 


Increases: 
Built-in: 

Increase  in  personnel  compensation 
for  annualization  of  1 994  4.23  percent 
pay  raise;  and  the  1 .6  percent  pay 
raise  for  1 995;  and  within  grade 
increases  for  GS  employees 

Increased  benefits  costs 

Program: 

Increase  in  consulting  services 
needed  to  hire  a  financial  advisor 
to  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  this  program 

A  small  increase  in  GSA  telecom 

Subtotal,  increases 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  contracts/non-ADP 

Decrease  in  ADP  equipment 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


$99,000 
18,000 


$200,000 

350,000 

+  150,000 


Change  from  base 


+$2,000 
+2,000 


38,000 

+147,000 

1,000 

+  1,000 

+152.000 

4,000 

-1.000 

3,Q00 

-1,000 

-2.000 

+150,000 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSFTY  CAPITAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Table  of  Estimates  and  ADDropriations 

Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

to  Congress  Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 

1994  $200,CXX)      $200,000      $200,000         $200,000 

1995  350,000 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 
Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 

HBCU  Capital  Rnandna  Program  -  Implementation 

House:        The  Committee  expects  to  be  kept  informed  on  the  implementation  of  this 
program. 

Response:  The  Department  will  keep  the  Committee  informed  of  the  progress  made  in 

implementing  the  HBCU  Capital  Financing  Program.  The  Department  will  submit 
its  first  report  to  the  appropriations  committees  shortly. 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Program  Overview 

The  Historically  Black  College  and  University  Capital  (HBCU)  Financing  Program,  authorized 
under  Title  VII,  Part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  improves  access  for  HBCUs 
to  private-sector  financing  for  the  repair,  renovation,  and  construction  of  classrooms,  libraries, 
laboratories,  dormitories,  instructional  equipment  and  research  instrumentation.  Capital 
projects  that  require  renovation  and  repair  have  priority  over  construction  and  acquisition 
projects.  The  Department  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  insurance  to  guarantee 
construction  bonds  and  to  select  a  private  for-profit  "designated  bonding  authority"  (DBA)  to 
assist  in  implementing  this  program.   Loans  are  made  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds 
by  the  DBA,  with  1 0  percent  of  overall  loan  principal  placed  in  an  escrow  account  to  cover 
possible  defaults. 

Eligible  applicants  are  "part  B  institutions"  as  defined  in  section  322(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1 992,  and  Uncoln  University  of  Pennsylvania.   Howard  University  is  not  an 
eligible  applicant.  Qualifying  institutions  must  have  the  capacity  to  repay  the  loan  in  a  timely 
manner,  contingent  upon  the  terms  of  the  loan  agreement.   Loan  amounts  must  permit  capital 
projects  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  educational  program  of 
eligible  institutions. 

The  loan  capital  for  the  HBCU  Capital  Financing  Program  is  raised  in  the  taxable  bond  market 
by  the  DBA.  The  DBA  issues  taxable  construction  bonds  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  extent  of  the  Department's  line  of  credit  with  the 
Treasury.  The  total  amount  of  insured  bonds  and  unpaid  accrued  interest  may  not  exceed 
$375,000,000  -  $250,000,000  for  private  HBCUs  and  $125,000,000  for  public  HBCUs.  The 
principal  amount  of  outstanding  bonds  insured  may  not  exceed  $357,000,000.  The  cost  of 
issuance  may  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  principal  value  of  the  bonds.  Loan  disbursements 
will  occur  over  several  fiscal  years. 

The  DBA  is  required  to  deposit  1 0  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loans  into  an  escrow 
account  to  cover  possible  defaults.  When  all  loans  under  this  part  have  been  repaid,  any 
funds  remaining  in  escrow  will  be  divided  among  the  instrtutions  that  made  deposits  into  the 
account. 

The  program  is  expected  to  be  self-financing.  Borrowers'  interest  rates  must  be  sufficient  to 
meet  bond  repayments.  Delinquencies  and  defaults  are  not  expected  to  exceed  the  escrow 
account  reserves. 

As  required  by  statute,  the  Secretary  has  selected  members  to  serve  on  the  HBCU  Capital 
Financing  Advisory  Board.  This  board  will  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  DBA  on  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  ways  to  support  HBCU  construction  financing. 

The  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1 990  requires  that  the  administrative  cost  of  the  program  be 
accounted  for  separately  from  bond  subsidies  and  credit  limitations.  Information  on 
administration  costs  is  provided  in  the  following  activity  narrative. 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPfTAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Program  Overview  -  Continued 

IMPACT  DATA 

While  tlie  following  impact  data  reflect  preliminary  estimates  available  at  the  time  of  budget 
preparation,  the  Secretary  intends  to  promote  the  availability  of  low-cost  funding  under  this 
program  and  to  encourage  institutions  to  use  these  funds  for  facilities  in  dire  need  of  repair. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  possible  that  the  full  authorized  bond  level  will  be  utilized  during 
fiscal  years  1 994  and  1 995. 

1993  1994  1995 


Bond  issues: 
Total  amount 
Number 

Total  new  loans: 
Private  HBCU  amount 
Public  HBCU  amount 

Total  debt  service 

Participating  institutions: 
Private  HBCUs 
Public  HBCUs 

Note-All  Impact  data  represent  preliminary  estimates  pending  the  selection  of  the  designated  bonding 
authority  and  establishment  of  program  guidelines. 


0 
0 

$20,000,000 

1 

$150,000,000 
1 

0 
0 

20,000,000 
0 

100,000,000 
50,000,000 

0 

57,000,000 

952,000,000 

0 
0 

5 
0 

20 
10 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSFTY  CAPFTAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM 


Federal  administration 

(Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990,  section  505(e)) 


1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 

1994 

1995 

Decrease 

Personnel  Costs 
Non-Personnel  Costs 
Total 

$117,000 

83.000 

200,000 

$121,000 
229.000 
350,000 

+$4,000 
+  146.000 
+150,000 

1- 1  b  employees 

2 

2 

0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Funds  for  this  activity  support  Federal  costs  for  administering  the  Historically  Blacl<  College 
and  University  (HBCU)  Capital  Financing  Program  and  maintaining  the  HBCU  Capital 
Financing  Advisory  Board  authorized  in  Section  727  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as 
amended.  Costs  for  the  Advisory  Board  may  not  exceed  $50,000  annually. 

Costs  include  the  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  for  2  FTE  and  other  administrative 
activities,  including  a  share  of  the  Department's  common  support  services  such  as  rent, 
postage,  and  telecommunications  attributable  to  the  HBCU  Capital  Financing  Program.  The 
major  non-personnel  cost  item  is  a  consulting  services  contract  with  a  financial  advisor  to 
provide  assistance  in  the  implementation  of  this  financially  complex  program. 

The  HBCU  Capital  Financing  Advisory  Board  also  advises  the  Department  on  the  best  means 
of  implementing  construction  financing.  The  Advisory  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  consists  of  nine  members-five  presidents  of  public  and  private  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities,  the  President  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  Inc.,  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education,  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee,  and  the  Department's  Executive  Director  of  the  White  House  Initiative  on  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  presentation  purposes  Federal  administrative  costs  and  FTE  financed  in  the  HBCU 
Capital  Financing  Program  account  are  included  in  the  total  costs  discussed  in  the 
justification  materials  for  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  Capital  Financing  Progrjwn 
Detail  of  Full -Time  Equivalent  Employment 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

Executive  level  1 

Executive  level  II 

Executive  level  III 

Executive  level  IV 

Executive  level  V 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

0 

Total  -  Exec.  Lev.  Sal 

$0 

$0 

$0 

ES-6 

ES-5 

ES-4 

ES-3 

ES-2 

ES-1 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

0 

Total  -  ES  Salary 

$0 

$0 

$0 

GS/GM-15 

GS/GM-14 

GS/GM-13 

GS-12 

2 

2 

GS-11 

GS-10 

GS-9 

GS-8 

GS-7 

GS-6 

GS-5 

GS-4 

GS-3 

GS-2 

GS-1 

Subtotal 

0 

2 

2 

Total  full-time  equivalent 

employment,  end  of  year 

0 

2 

2 

Full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 

usage 

0 

2 

2 

Average  ES  level 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Average  ES  salary 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Average  GS/GM  grade 

0.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Average  GS/GM  salary 

$0 

$46,000 

$47,000 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH.  STATISTICS.  AND  IMPROVEMENT 


[For  carrying  out  the  activities  authorized  by  section  405  and  section  406  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended  (or  any  successor  authority);  section  1562,  section 
1566,  section  2012,  subpart  2  of  part  A  of  title  II,  and  parts  B,  E,  and  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  part  B  of  title  III  of  Public 
Law  100-297;  title  IX  of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act;  title  II  of  Public  Law  102-62; 
and  section  551  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  $292,592,000:  Provided,  That  $31 ,000,000  shall 
be  for  research  centers,  including  funds  to  extend  the  existing  award  for  a  research  center  on 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  students  for  up  to  one  year;^  $38,032,000  shall  be  for 
regional  laboratories,  including  $9,508,000  for  rural  initiatives;'  $32,500,000  shall  be  for 
activities  under  the  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education;  $4,463,000  shall  be  for  civic  education 
activities  under  section  4609;'  $5,396,000  shall  be  for  Grants  for  Schools  and  Teachers  under 
subpart  1  and  $3,687,000  shall  be  for  Family  School  Partnerships  under  subpart  2  of  part  B  of 
title  III  of  Public  Law  1 00-297;'  $1 6,072,000  shall  be  for  national  programs  under  section 
2012,^  including  not  less  than  $5,472,000  for  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Science  and 
Mathematics  under  section  2012(d);  and  $13,871,000  shall  be  for  regional  consortia  under 
subpart  2  of  part  A  of  title  II;  $25,944,000  shall  be  for  star  schools,  of  which  $4,000,000  shall 
be  awarded  competitively  for  a  demonstration  of  a  statewide,  two-way  interactive  fiber  optic 
telecommunications  network,  carrying  voice,  video,  and  data  transmissions,  and  housing  a 
point  of  presence  in  every  county;  and  $3,21 2,000  shall  be  for  the  National  Writing  Project.'] 
(Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 


Notes-Each  language  provision  that  Is  followed  t>y  a  footnote  reference  Is  explained  In  the  Analysis  of 
Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 

This  language  Is  being  deleted  in  Its  entirety  because  funds  for  1995  are  being  requested  under  proposed 
legislation. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATJSTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

'  [Provided.  That  $31 ,000,000  shall  be  for 
research  centers,  including  funds  to  extend 
the  existing  award  for  a  research  center  on 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  students  for 
up  to  one  year;...] 

This  language  earmarks  funds  for  the 
research  centers  and  requires  the 
Department  to  award  additional  funds  for 
the  existing  center  on  disadvantaged 
students.  That  center  had  already  received 
the  60-month  maximum  award  allowed  by 
the  Education  Department  General 
Administrative  Regulations. 

'  (...$38,032,000  shall  be  for  regional 
laboratories,  including  $9,508,000  for  rural 
initiatives;...] 

This  language  earmarks  funds  for  the 
regional  laboratories  and,  within  the  total, 
prescribes  the  amount  to  be  used  for  rural 
activities. 

'  [...$32,500,00  shall  be  for  activities  under 
the  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education; 
$4,463,000  shall  be  for  civic  education 
activities  under  section  4609...] 

This  language  earmarks  funds  for  certain 
activities. 

'  [...$5,396,000  shall  be  for  Grants  for 
Schools  and  Teachers  under  subpart  1  and 
$3,687,000  shall  be  for  Family  School 
Partnerships  under  subpart  2  of  part  B  of 
title  III  of  Public  Law  100-297;...] 

This  earmark  provides  more  for  the  Family 
School  Partnerships  than  the  one-third  of 
the  FIRST  appropriation  total  that  the 
authorizing  statute  sets  aside  for  that 
program. 

'  [...$16,072,000  shall  be  for  national 
programs  under  section  2012,...] 

This  language  provides  more  than  the 
4  percent  of  the  part  A,  subpart  1  total  that 
is  authorized  for  National  Programs  under 
Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education. 

'  [...including  not  less  than  $5,472,000  for 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Science  and 
Mathematics  under  section  2012(d);  and 
$13,871 .000  shall  be  for  a  regional  consortia 
under  subpart  2  of  part  A  of  title  II; 
$25,944,000  shall  be  for  star  schools,  of 
which  $4,000,000  shall  be  awarded 
competitively  for  a  demonstration  of  a 
statewide,  two-way  interactive  fiber  optic 
telecommunications  network,  carrying  voice, 
video,  and  data  transmissions,  and  housing 
a  point  of  presence  in  every  county;  and 
$3,212,000  shall  be  for  the  National  Writing 
Project.] 

This  language  earmarks  funds  for  certain 
activities. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMEffT 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1993  1994  1995 


Current  authorjty: 

Annual  appropriation  $283,015,000        $292,592,000       $320,144,000 

Enacted  mandated  reduction  -2.906.000         0       0 

Subtotal,  current  authority  280,109,000         292,592,000        320,144,000 

Comparative  transfer  to 
School  Improvement  for  National  Diffusion 

Network  consolidated  with  other  ESEA 

technical  assistance  activities  -1 4.582.000  -1 4.582.000        0 


Subtotal,  comparable 
current  authority  265,527,000         278,010,000         320,144,000 

Permanent  authority: 


Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections  from  Federal  funds 

2.611.000 
268,138,000 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  gross  budget 
authority 

278.010,000 

320,144,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 

391,000 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year 

0 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

-33,000 

0 

0 

Comparative  transfer: 

Unobligated  balance,  expiring 
to  School  Improvement 

1,000 

0 

0 

Total  obligations  268.497,000'       278,010,000        320,144,000 


''  includes  trie  following  amount  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out  by  this  account:   1993  -  $2,611,000. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Obligations  by  Objec^t 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Personnel  compensation: 

Full-time  permanent 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation 

Total  personnel  compensation 
Civilian  personnel  benefits 

Comp./benefits  subtotal 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Consulting  services 

Other  contractual  services: 
Peer  review 
Other  services 

Subtotal,  Other 

Purchase  of  goods  and  services 
from  Government  accounts 

Research  and  development  contracts 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Interest  and  dividends 

Total 


$262,000 
452,000 
14,000 
728,000 
155.000 
883,000 

$288,000 
506.000 
17.000 
811.000 
177.000 
988.000 

$304,000 

527,000 

19.000 

850,000 

193,000 

1 ,043,000 

57,000 

105.000 

110,000 

126.000 

147.000 

145.000 

2,601.000 

1.105,000 

1 .204.000 

5.700,000 

5.946.000 

7.078.000 

0 
18.870.000 

830,000 
83,294,000 

1 .252,000 
96.586.000 

18.870.000 

84,124,000 

97,838.000 

16,123,000 

561.000 

5.000 

79,458,000 

18.856.000 

18,584,000 

72.000 

8,000 

10,000 

589,000 

21,000 

21,000 

141,405.000 

166,149,000 

194,106,000 

2.000 

0 

0 

265,886.000 

278,010,000 

320,144,000 

Note-Excludes  the  follcjwing  obligations  from  permanent  authority:   1993  -  $2,611,000. 
Note-Amounts  shown  in  1994  and  1995  for  consulting  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that  may  be 
classified  as  consulting  services;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS.  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
Summary  of  Changes 


1994 $278,010,000 

1995 320.144.000 

Net  change +42,134,000 


1 994  base    Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Program: 


Research-Increase  to  support  a  new  research 

structure,  heightened  Investment  in  research 

related  to  at-risk  students,  and  major  expansion 

of  field-initiated  studies.  $78,000,000  +$1 0,000,000 

Statistics-Increase  to  improve  data  collection 

programs,  provide  additional  information  for 

monitoring  progress  toward  the  national  goals,  and 

make  data  available  in  easier  to  use  formats.  48,588.000  +15,412,000 

Assessment-Increase  to  cover  costs  associated 

with  continued  improvements  to  the  national 

assessments,  including  more  open-ended  questions. 

and  State-level  assessments  in  two  subjects  in 

three  grades.  29.262,000  +9,938,000 

Eisenhower  professional  development  Federal 

activities-Increase  over  the  comparable  amounts 

for  predecessor  programs  for  an  expanded  program 

of  intensive,  ongoing  educator  development  in 

all  the  core  subjects.  34,735,000  +13,265,000 

Javits  gifted  and  talented  education-Increase  in 

keeping  with  the  expanded  purpose  of  the  program.  9.607,000  +393,000 

Ready  to  learn  television-Increase  to  begin 

a  new  program  to  develop  educational  television 

programming  for  preschool  and  elementary  school 

children  and  their  parents.  0  +10.000.000 

Subtotal,  increases  +59,008,000 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS.  AND  IMPROVEMEt^TT 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


1994  base  Change  from  base 


Decreases: 
Program: 

Fund  for  the  improvement  of  education- 
Decrease  in  funding  results  from  the  elimination 
of  funding  for  civic  education  in  keeping  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Performance 
Review. 

Fund  for  the  improvement  and  reform  of  schools 
and  teaching-Eliminate  in  favor  of  a  broader 
authority  for  the  Fund  for  the  improvement  of 
education  and  a  new  demonstration  authority 
under  Title  I.  In  keeping  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Performance  Review. 

Blue  ribbon  schools-Include  as  part  of  a  broader 
authority  for  recognition  activities  in  the  Fund 
for  the  improvement  of  education. 

Territorial  teacher  training-Terminate 
because  program  is  doing  little  to  help 
teachers  meet  the  certification  or  degree 
requirements  of  the  Territories.   In  keeping 
with  recommendations  of  the  National 
Performance  Review. 

National  writing  project-Eliminate  this 
noncompetitive  award  of  funds  to  a  single 
grantee  for  a  narrow  purpose.  In  keeping 
with  recommendations  of  the  National 
Performance  Review. 


$36,963,000  ' 


-$1,963,000 


9,083,000 


879,000 


-9,083,000 


-879,000 


1,737,000 


3,212,000 


-1.737,000 


-3.212.000 


Subtotal,  decreases 
Net  change 


-16,874,000 
-H42,1 34,000 


Includes  $4,463,000  appropriated  specifically  for  civic  education. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS.  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1 986  Sequester 

$59,978,000 

$59,978,000 

$59,978,000 

$59,978,000 
-2.579.000 

1987 

70,231,000 

8,747,000  ^ 

63.578.000 

63,578,000 

1988 

70,231,000 

73,801 ,000 

69.231.000 

67,526,000 

1989 

81,000,000 

83,512,000 

74,460.000 

78,201 ,000 

1990 

1 990  Sequester 

101,330.000 

100,330,000 

95,420,000 

96,375,000 
-1,134,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

174,726,000 

133,860,000 

139,726,000 

135,070,000 
-2,000 

1992 

1 992  Rescission 

298,951.000 

233,879,000 

261 .267.000 

263,564,000 
-5.000 

1993 

415,396,000 

279,844,000 

281 .549.000 

280,109,000 

1994 

352,579,000 

277,244,000 

301,398,000 

292,592,000 

1995 

320,144,000 

^  Did  not  include  funds  for  Research  activities  under  GEPA,  section  405,  wfiich  was  pending  reauthonzation. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS.  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 


Research:  National  Laboratory  Network 

Senate:  The  Committee  designated  $4,292,000  to  further  support  the  national  laboratory 

network  program,  a  new  initiative  that  will  facilitate  the  sharing  of  effective 
educational  improvement  strategies  developed  by  a  laboratory  in  one  region 
with  other  areas  in  the  Nation  and  that  will  enhance  the  capacity  to  respond  to 
international  technical  assistance  requests.  The  Committee  remains  concerned 
about  Department  delays  in  awarding  funds  provided  in  previous  years  for  this 
network  and  urges  the  new  administration  to  resolve  the  management 
problems  that  have  contributed  to  these  delays. 

Response:        All  laboratory  funds,  including  those  for  the  network  program,  were  awarded  on 
November  1 6,  1 993.   Laboratories  do  not  have  authority  to  use  these  funds  to 
respond  to  international  requests. 

Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education  fFIB:  Safe  Haven  Program 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  provide  $1 ,000,000  to  continue 

funding  for  the  Safe  Haven  Program  to  combat  drugs  and  violence  in  urban 
areas.  This  program  would  create  a  safe  refuge  for  inner-city  youth  that  would 
provide  education,  personal,  and  preventive  health  services  and  help  inner-city, 
at-risk  youth  recognize  alternatives  to  drugs,  gangs,  and  violence. 

Response:        The  initial  awards  for  this  program  will  be  made  very  late  in  fiscal  year  1 994- 

July  or  August.  Consequently,  there  will  be  insufficient  time  in  1 994  to  evaluate 
grantees'  progress  and  make  decisions  about  continuation  awards;  decisions 
on  continuations  will  be  made  in  1 995. 


RE:  Computer-Based  Instruction  Program 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  that  no  less  than  $2,000,000  be  allocated  to  the 

Computer  Based  Program,  with  one-half  this  amount  used  for  continuations 
and  one-half  used  to  make  new  awards.  The  Committee  also  directed  the 
Department  to  make  a  diligent  effort  to  inform  disadvantaged  school  districts  of 
the  availability  of  these  funds  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  districts 
requesting  help  in  preparing  applications  for  funding.  The  Committee  believes 
that  districts  wflth  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  students  stand  to  gain 
significantly  from  expanded  computer  resources. 

Response:         No  new  awards  are  planned  for  fiscal  year  1 994  because  continuation  costs 
alone  will  total  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  Department  has  proposed  a  new 
technology  authority  for  1 995,  and  prefers  not  to  initiate  new  projects  in  1 994 
under  the  current  authority. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATTSnCS,  AND  IMPROVEMEMT 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 

FIE:  Multistate  Information  Resource  Network 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  tlie  Department  to  use  $1 ,000,000  to  support  and 

enhance  an  existing  multistate  network  at  an  urban  university  organized  to  link 
academic,  public,  and  special  libraries. 

Response:        A  separate  FIE  competition  will  not  be  held  for  this  purpose.  The  project 
described  appears  to  be  eligible  to  compete  under  the  College  Library 
Technology  program. 

FIE:  Staff  Development  Demonstration  Program 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  use  $500,000  for  the  first  year  of  a 

4-year  grant  to  fund  a  staff  development  demonstration  program  involving 
individualized  in-class  coaching  and  mentoring  for  all  teachers  in  a  school 
district.   Priority  is  to  be  given  to  applications  from  public/private  partnerships 
that  demonstrate  strong  community  support  by  providing  a  dollar-for-dollar 
match  of  Federal  funding. 

Response:         Five  different  Senate  directives  focus  on  partnerships  between  schools  and 
higher  education  or  private  organizations.  Therefore,  the  Department  will 
establish  an  absolute  priority  to  support  FIE  grants  for  innovative  teacher  pre- 
service  or  in-service  education  through  partnerships. 

FIE:  Professional  Development  Program 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Secretary  to  hold  a  competition  for  a  single 

$1 ,000,000  award  to  support  professional  development  schools.  The 
Committee  has  been  impressed  by  certain  schools  operated  by  partnerships  of 
local  school  and  university  educators  who  work  together  to  create  exemplary 
K-1 2  programs  that  provide  an  institutional  base  for  educating  teachers, 
developing  and  demonstrating  effective  practices,  and  carrying  out  applied 
research. 

Response:         (See  the  response  to  the  FIE  Staff  Development  Demonstration  Program 
above.) 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATTSnCS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 

FIE:  School-Based  Teacher  Training  Projects 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  use  $1 ,000,000  for  up  to  three 

competitive  awards  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  school-based 
teacher  training  projects  focused  on  improved  student  achievement  and 
adoption  of  best  practices.   Priority  is  to  be  given  to  'projects  offering  teachers 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  sabbaticals  at  model  schools  as  part  of  a 
renewal/professional  development  process. 

Response:         (See  the  response  to  the  FIE  Staff  Development  Demonstratif  n  Program 
above.) 

FIE:  Hood  Canal  Wetlands  Project 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Secretary  to  use  $1 ,000,000  of  the  funds  provided 

for  an  environmental  project  designed  to  increase  student  understanding  of  the 
role  of  wetlands  in  our  ecosystem.  The  project  should  involve  curriculum 
development,  exhibits  offering  opportunities  for  hands-on  learning,  preparation 
of  portable  kits  for  delivering  curriculum,  and  teacher  training. 

Response:        The  Department  will  establish  an  absolute  priority  under  Eisenhower  National 
Programs  for  environmental  education  projects.  A  second  priority  for 
Eisenhower  National  Programs,  for  teacher  professional  development  in  the 
classroom  use  of  technology,  has  already  been  published.  A  third  absolute 
priority,  discussed  below,  will  also  be  established.  Any  of  the  three  priorities 
could  be  addressed  by  an  applicant  to  the  National  Programs  competition. 

FIE:  Minorities  and  Women  in  Math  and  Science 

Senate:  The  Committee  expressed  concern  that  our  schools  encourage  too  few  minority 

and  female  students  to  study  and  pursue  careers  in  mathematic  and  scientific 
fields,  and  believes  that  such  encouragement  must  begin  at  an  early  age.  The 
Committee  is  particularly  interested  in  new  approaches  focusing  on  such 
students  whose  enthusiasm  for  math  and  science  may  not  be  reflected  in  test 
scores  and  other  traditional  methods  for  identifying  students  with  talent  in  these 
subjects.  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  hold  a  competition  to 
identify  and  demonstrate  these  new  approaches,  and  has  provided  $2,000,000 
for  up  to  four  awards  ranging  from  $300,000  to  $1 ,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

Response:        The  Department  will  establish  an  absolute  priority  under  Eisenhower  National 
Programs  for  projects  to  stimulate  and  sustain  the  interest  and  achievement  of 
female  and  minority  children  in  mathematics  and  science. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH.  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
Significant  Hems  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 

FIE:  Research  in  Distance  Learning 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  use  $1 ,000,000  to  support  the  first 

year  of  a  2-year  project  to  develop  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
using  regular  telephone  lines  and  personal  computers  for  delivery  of  courses 
directly  to  students'  homes.  The  Committee  believes  this  project  should  be 
carried  out  by  a  partnership  involving  a  regionally  accredited  4-year  institution 
with  expertise  in  delivering  for-credit  distance  courses  nationwide  and  an 
academic  laboratory  specializing  in  software  development  and  adaptation. 

Response:         The  project  described  in  the  report  is  a  postsecondary  project  and  cannot  be 
funded  under  FIE,  wrtiich  supports  projects  to  improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

FIE:  Children's  Television  Workshop-Ghostwriter  Project 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  that  the  remaining  $600,000  for  the  Children's 

Television  Workshop  Ghostwriter  project  be  awarded  no  later  than 
December  31 ,  1 993. 

Response:        The  Ghostwriter  project  is  to  receive  its  final  support  from  the  Department  in 
1 994.  The  Department  was  already  committed  to  providing  the  $600,000  cited 
in  the  report  as  a  fiscal  year  1994  continuation  award.  Children's  Television 
yVorkshop  requested  that  this  1 994  grant  be  made  available  for  its  immediate 
use,  instead  of  covering  the  third  year  of  the  project  (beginning  October  1 , 
1 994)  as  originally  negotiated.  Therefore,  the  Department  has  awarded  this 
$600,000  as  a  supplement  to  the  fiscal  year  1 993  grant  with  the  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  funds  for  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

FIE:  Family  Education  Teacher  Training 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  provide  $500,000  for  a 

demonstration  program  to  prepare  teachers  to  deal  better  with  drugs,  alcohol, 
and  unemployment  problems  facing  school-age  children's  families,  as  well  as  to 
provide  support  to  improve  the  home  educational  environment. 

Response:         (See  the  response  to  the  FIE  Staff  Development  Demonstration  Program 
above.) 

FIE:  Inteorating  Cumculum  and  Teacher  Preparation  for  Educating  Urt>an  At-Risk  Students 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  provide  $1 ,000,000  to  support  a 

model  school  that  will  integrate  school  curriculum  with  a  teacher  preparation 
program.  The  school  is  to  serve  students  in  grades  K-6  and  identify  effective 
means  of  educating  at-risk  children. 

Response:         (See  the  response  to  the  FIE  Staff  Development  Demonstration  Program 
above.) 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH.  STATISTICS.  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Significant  ttems  in  py  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 

FIE:  Bectronic  Ctassroom 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  use  $750,000  for  a  community 

college  project  that  would  increase  educational  opportunities  for  geographically 
isolated  and  economically  disadvantaged  Americans  in  eastern  Kentucky's 
Appalachian  Mountains. 

Response:        The  project  described  in  the  report  cannot  be  funded  under  FIE,  which 
supports  projects  in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

FIE:  Comprehensive  Health  Education  Program-Prenatal  Infonnation 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  increase  funding  for  the 

Comprehensive  Health  Education  Program  above  last  year's  amount  to  develop 
programs  to  provide  information  on  the  importance  of  nutrition  and  early 
prenatal  care  during  pregnancy,  and  on  the  effective  use  of  health  services 
available  through  the  hearth  care  delivery  system.  The  Committee  also  urged 
the  Department  to  continue  rts  collaborative  effort  with  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  developing  comprehensive  school  health  education  programs. 

Response:        The  Department  will  increase  funding  for  the  FIE  Health  Education  program 
above  the  1993  level.  The  closing  date  for  the  $1  million  competition  was 
extended  from  December  1 0  to  January  21 .  A  second  invttational  priority  was 
added  for  projects  to  implement  professional  development  programs  for 
teachers,  nutritionists,  and  appropriate  health  professionals  who  provide 
comprehensive  hearth  education  to  students  at  risk  of  having  low-birthweight 
babies. 


NDN:  Exemplary  Math  and  Sdence  Proorams 

Senate:  The  Commrttee  directed  the  Department  to  use  a  portion  of  the  funds 

appropriated  for  the  dissemination  of  exemplary  math  and  science  education 
programs. 

Response:        The  Department  published  an  application  notice  for  new  NDN 

developer/demonstrators  on  September  24,  1 993;  it  contains  two  absolute 
priorrties,  one  of  which  is  for  projects  in  math  and  science,  along  wtth  a  few 
other  subject  areas.  In  addition,  a  technical  assistance  contract  funded  by 
NDN  is  to  seek  out,  and  guide  through  the  Program  Effectiveness  Panel  (PEP) 
approval  process,  new  projects  in  high-priority  subject  areas,  such  as  math  and 
science.  Only  after  being  approved  by  PEP  may  a  project  apply  for  a 
developer/demonstrator  grant. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS.  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports  -  Continued 

Star  Schools:  National  Center  for  Distance  Education 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  use  $3,000,000  for  a  competition  to 

select  a  national  center  for  distance  education. 

Response:        The  center  described  in  the  directive  would,  among  other  activities,  carry  out 
applied  research.   Neither  a  national  center  nor  research  activities  are 
authorized  under  Star  Schools. 

Star  Schools:   Rber  Optic  Linkinq  of  Tribal  Colleges  in  Morrtana 

Senate:  The  Committee  directed  the  Department  to  explore  the  possibility  of  linking,  via 

fiber  optics,  the  seven  tribal  colleges  within  the  State  of  Montana. 

Response:         The  activity  described  in  the  directive  would  not  be  an  authorized  use  of  Star 
Schools  funds  except  as  part  of  an  application  for  a  project  that  meets  the 
purposes  and  requirements  of  the  Star  Schools  program.  The  authorizing 
statute  gives  priority  to  multi-State  projects,  but  the  1 994  appropriations 
language  sets  aside  funds  for  a  single  State-wide  award,  for  which  a  separate 
competition  will  be  held.  The  activity  described  could  be  considered  under  that 
competition  if  it  is  included  in  an  application  for  a  State-wide  project  in 
Montana. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS.  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Sufnmarv  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Chatige 


Research 

Statistics 

Assessment 

Fund  for  the  improvement  of  education 

Fund  for  the  improvement  and 
reform  of  schools  and  teaching: 
Grants  for  schools  and  teachers 
Family-school  partnerships 

Subtotal 

Eisenhower  professional  development  Federal  activities 
Eisenhower  professional  development 

Federal  activities 
Eisenhower  mathematics  and  science 
education: 
National  programs 
Regional  (X>nsortia 

Subtotal 

National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards 

Subtotal,  Eisenhower 

Blue  ribbon  schools 

Javrts  gifted  and  talented  education 

Star  schools 

Territorial  teacher  training 

National  writing  project 

Ready  to  learn  television 

Total 


$78,000,000 
48,588,000 
29,262,000 
36,963,000 

$88,000,000 
64,000,000 
39,200,000 
35.000,000 

+$10,000,000 

+15,412.000 

+9.938.000 

-1 .963,000 

5,396,000 
3,587.000 

0 
0 

-5.396.000 
-3.687.000 

9,083,000 

0 

-9.083.000 

jeral  activities: 

0 

48.000,000 

+48.000,000 

16,072,000 
13.871.000 

0 
0 

-16.072,000 
-13.871.000 

29.943,000 

0 

-29,943,000 

4,792,000 

0 

-4,729,000 

34,735,000 

48,000,000 

+  13,265,000 

879.000 

9,607,000 

25.944.000 

1 ,737,000 

3.212,000 

0 

0 

10,000,000 

25,944,000 

0 

0 

10,000,000 

-879,000 

+393,000 

0 

-1 ,737,000 

-3,212,000 

+  10.000.000 

278.010,000 

320.144.000 

+42.134,000 

Note-The  1995  request  for  the  entire  atxount  is  pentjing  enac:tment  of  authorizing  legislation. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTT 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

The  activities  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  which  build  knowledge 
about  education  and  help  stimulate  improvements  in  educational  practice,  provide  critical 
support  for  the  reform  of  American  schools.  In  1 995,  the  proposed  budget  for  the  Education 
Research,  Statistics,  and  Improvement  account  would  support  the  research,  development, 
dissemination,  and  technical  assistance  activities  of  a  newly  reorganized  and  mission-driven 
OERI;  the  statistics  and  assessment  programs  of  its  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics; 
and  a  number  of  direct  grant  programs  designed  to  support  or  demonstrate  nationally 
significant  strategies  for  improving  teaching  and  learning  and  aiding  school  reform. 

Bills  are  pending  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  reauthorize  the  research  and  related 
activities  previously  authorized  by  section  405  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  The 
Department  is  working  with  both  authorizing  committees  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  stronger 
OERI.  On  October  28,  1993,  the  Secretary  sent  to  Congress  the  Administration's  proposed 
National  Education  Statistics  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  authority  of  NCES  currently 
contained  in  section  406  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  The  proposed  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act,  which  the  Administration  submitted  to  Congress  on  September  1 4, 
1 993,  includes  authority  for  the  other  programs  in  the  account. 

New  investments  in  research  proposed  for  1 995  are  designed  to  provide  the  infrastructure  for  a 
coherent  transition  to  a  new  OERI.  Not  only  will  OERI's  research  activities  become  more 
focused  around  national  needs  in  five  key  priority  areas  prescribed  in  the  reauthorization 
legislation,  but  OERI  will  work  in  more  collaborative  ways  with  an  expanded  range  of  partners 
and  clients  across  the  Nation  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  investment  is  maximized. 

Complementing  the  research  program,  the  increases  proposed  for  statistics  and  assessment 
are  designed  to  help  NCES  provide  the  kinds  of  education-related  information  that  will  be 
needed  as  States  and  school  districts  move  toward  a  more  common  understanding  of  what  all 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do,  and  as  more  and  more  States,  districts,  and  schools 
undertake  systemic  reforms  that  change  what  students  study,  how  they  are  taught,  and  how 
their  performance  is  measured. 

Finally,  funds  are  proposed  for  direct  grant  programs  that  the  Department  believes  reflect  an 
important  Federal  role  and  will  contribute  most  to  systemic  reform  of  American  education  and 
achievement  of  the  National  Education  Goals.  The  Department  has  proposed  that  other 
programs,  formerly  included  in  the  account,  not  be  reauthorized. 

The  Nation  stands  at  a  critical  point  in  its  progress  toward  achievement  of  the  National 
Education  Goals.  The  1 989  Presidential  education  summit  at  Charlottesville  unleashed  an 
unprecedented  level  of  activity  towards  school  reform  and  improvement.   For  that  activity  to  be 
sustained  and  begin  to  bear  fruit,  it  will  need  to  be  informed  by  the  results  of  research  and 
development.  If  the  country  is  to  have  standards-led  systemic  reform  of  its  education  systems, 
leaders  at  all  levels,  from  classroom  teachers  to  State  and  local  policymakers,  must  be 
empowered  with  knowledge  of  how  better  to  evaluate  what  they  are  doing  and  how  to  build  on 
their  efforts  and  those  of  others. 
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Research 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$78,000,000 

$88,000,000 

+$10,000,000 

'  The  GEPA  extension  expired  September  30, 

1992; 

however,  additional 

authorizing  legislation  Is  pending. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

These  funds  support  the  research  and  development,  dissemination,  and  technical  assistance 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  most  of  which  are  carried 
out  under  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement. 

The  research  and  research-related  activities  of  OERI  are  not  currently  authorized,  except 
through  the  1994  appropriations  action,  but  reauthorization  legislation  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources.  Enactment  is  expected  early  In  1 994. 

Both  versions  of  the  pending  legislation  would  require  the  formation  of  a  new  board  to  help 
determine  the  OERI  research  agenda,  and  both  would  require  a  major  reorganisation  of  OERI 
into  five  research  institutes  or  directorates,  each  to  address  one  of  the  five  research  priorities 
prescribed  in  the  statute.  Although  some  differences  exist  between  the  two  bills,  in  general, 
the  priorities  are  the  education  of  at-risk  students,  teaching  and  learning,  early  childhood 
education,  school  finance  and  management,  and  postsecondary  and  adult  education.   Both 
bills  would  require  that  each  institute  or  directorate  support  both  a  research  and  development 
center  or  centers  and  field-initiated  research.  The  centers,  based  in  universities  or  possibly 
other  research  organizations,  would  carry  out  sustained,  long-term  research  related  to  the 
mission  areas  of  the  respective  institutes  or  directorates  for  periods  of  at  least  five  years.  The 
investment  in  field-initiated  research  would  rise  far  above  current  levels  to  1 5  percent,  or  as 
much  as  one-third,  of  the  amount  available  to  each  institute  or  directorate. 

Both  House  and  Senate  bills  would  require,  in  addition  to  the  institutes  or  directorates,  a 
dissemination  and  technical  assistance  office,  which  would  be  required  to  provide  support  for 
regional  laboratories.  The  laboratories  would  continue  to  address  school  improvement  needs 
in  their  respective  regions  through  dissemination  and  technical  assistance  activities  that  could 
include  applied  research  and  development.  The  office  would  also  continue  support  for  the 
information  clearinghouses  of  the  Education  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC),  v^ich 
collects,  abstracts,  and  disseminates  information  on  education.  Both  bills  would  also  require 
upgrading  of  the  OERI  research  library.  Additional  new  dissemination  and  technical 
assistance  activities  vary  somewhat  between  the  bills. 

Both  bills  would  require  that  existing  awards  for  research  and  development  centers  and 
regional  laboratories  remain  in  effect  until  their  termination  dates.   Because  1 995  is  the  final 
year  of  funding  under  the  existing  awards,  this  requirement  would  make  fiscal  year  1 995  a 
transition  year  in  the  reorganization  of  OERI. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows; 

1990 $55,502,000 

1991 64,713,000 

1992 71,000,000 

1993 73,984,000 

1994 78.000,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  seeks  $88,000,000  for  research,  an  increase  of  $10,000,000  or  12.8  percent 
over  the  1 994  level.  The  majority  of  the  research  request  would  be  used  to  complete  the  fifth 
and  final  year  of  work  by  the  1 8  existing  research  and  development  centers  and  1 0  regional 
laboratories  and  to  continue  the  work  of  the  1 6  existing  ERIC  clearinghouses.  Increases  for 
these  activities,  as  well  as  funds  for  new  activities,  would  advance  key  priorities  of  the 
pending  legislation  and  the  overall  OERI  goal  of  stimulating  and  supporting  educational 
improvement  by  making  research  more  useful  to  practitioners  and  by  helping  them  use  the 
results.  The  increases  and  priorities  include: 

o     At-risk.  The  Department  seeks  a  $2  million  increase  for  research  and  development 
centers.  The  increase  would  be  used  to  fund  a  center  charged  with  developing  new 
knowledge  about  how  to  improve  education  to  ensure  that  children  from  historically 
underserved  populations  reach  the  challenging  standards  expected  of  all  children. 
Much  research  has  been  supported  in  the  past  dealing  with  the  topic  of 
disadvantaged  students,  but  this  center  will  be  responsible  for  developing  new 
knowledge  and  strategies  that  can  be,  and  will  be,  used  by  practitioners  to  improve 
the  achievement  of  at-risk  students.  Consistent  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  that  OERI  support  larger  research  centers,  the  new 
center  would  be  funded  at  $4  million  and  would  replace  a  much  smaller  center  funded 
in  prior  years.  It  will  be  the  centerpiece  of  OERI's  new  concentration  on  students  at 
risk  of  educational  failure  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  research  institute  or  directorate. 

o     Field-initiated  studies.    As  recommended  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  both 
versions  of  the  reauthorization  legislation  call  for  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  field- 
initiated  studies.   Engaging  more  people,  who  may  or  may  not  be  affiliated  with  major 
research  institutions,  and  their  variety  of  experiences  and  perspectives  in  the  effort  to 
develop  useful  knowledge  about  education  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  advances  in  the 
field.  The  Department  would  use  $5  million,  an  increase  of  just  over  $4  million,  to 
support  multi-year  grants  to  independent  researchers  and  teachers  to  help  improve 
education  in  the  five  priority  areas  prescribed  in  the  new  legislation.  As  an  example  of 
one  of  the  exciting  opportunities  that  exist,  funds  might  be  used  to  build  on  the 
emerging  knowledge  about  teaching  and  learning  and  recent  advances  in  cognitive 
science  to  enhance  our  understanding  of  ways  to  enable  all  students  to  reach 
challenging  academic  standards. 

o     Dissemination  and  technical  assistance.     In  addition  to  supporting  useful  research, 
OERI  intends  to  strengthen  its  efforts  to  link  research  to  effective  practice  by 
enhancing  its  dissemination  and  technical  assistance  activities.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  also  recommended  improvement.  The 
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Department  would  use  an  additional  $1 .3  million  to  maintain  the  technical  assistance 
activities  of  the  regional  laboratories.  A  $2  million  increase  proposed  for  ERIC  would 
be  used  to  invest  In  state-of-the  art  technology  in  order  to  provide  educational 
information  to  schools,  libraries,  and  communities;  expand  support  services  to 
teachers  and  parents  in  all  50  States;  and  provide  electronic  access  to  the  full  text  of 
key  educational  materials  and  to  resources  such  as  the  ERIC  database,  summaries  of 
research  and  ongoing  research  projects,  descriptions  of  exemplary  programs, 
curriculum  frameworks,  and  Federal  legislation  and  funding  opportunities. 

Research  applications.    Pending  legislation  requires  a  range  of  other  activities 
including  research  syntheses  and  research  agenda  planning.  The  Department  is 
seeking  a  minor  increase  for  these  activities.  The  funds  would  support  urgently 
needed  research  syntheses  and  national  research  databases  in  the  key  priority  areas 
of  the  new  legislation,  and  agenda-building  activities  designed  to  increase  the 
participation  of  teachers,  parents,  and  business  people. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Funding 

Research  centers 

Field-initiated  studies 

Regional  laboratories 

ERIC  system 

Research  applications 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards 

Total 

Number 

Research  centers 
Field-initiated  studies 
Regional  laboratories 
ERIC  clearinghouses 


$27,478,000 

$31,000,000 

$33,000,000 

958,000 

958,000 

5,000,000 

36,160,000 

38,032,000 

39,320,000 

7,046,000 

7,046,000 

9,000,000 

2,342,000 

865,000 

1,135,000 

0' 

99.000 

545.000 

73,984,000 

78,000,000 

88,000,000 

19 

19 

19 

12 

12 

40 

10 

10 

10 

16 

16 

16 

''  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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Statistics 

(Proposed  legisiaion) 

1 995  Authorization:  Indefinite  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$48,588,000 

$64,000,000 

+$15,412,000 

''  The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30,  1995;  however,  new  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Administration  has  proposed  legislation  to  reauthorize,  but  not  radically  alter,  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES).   Under  the  proposal,  NCES  would  continue  to  collect 
and  report  statistics  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  in  order  to  promote  and  accelerate  the  improvement  of  American  education. 
The  Commissioner  would  report  annually  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  core  duties  of  the  Center  would  remain  essentially  the  same: 

Acquiring  and  disseminating  statistical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  education, 
such  as  the  social  and  economic  status  of  children  who  reside  in  different  local  school 
districts,  high  school  completions  and  dropouts,  student  progress  and  achievement,  the 
financing  of  education,  financial  aid  to  postsecondary  students,  and  the  condition  of  the 
education  workplace. 

Collecting  and  compiling  statistics  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  conducting  and  publishing  reports  and  analyses  on  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  such  statistics,  and  conducting  longitudinal  studies  and  regular  and  special 
surveys  and  data  collections  necessary  to  report  on  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education. 

Assisting  educational  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  in  improving  and 
automating  their  statistical  and  data  collection  activities.  The  Administration's  proposal 
would  authorize  an  expansion  of  the  cooperative  education  statistics  system  that  now 
produces  and  maintains  comparable  and  uniform  information  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  libraries  to  include  postsecondary  education. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $22,655,000 

1991 44,312,000 

1992 47,313,000 

1993 48,588,000 

1994 48.588,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  Department  seeks  $64,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1 5,41 2,000  or  32  percent,  for 
the  activities  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES),  excluding  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  the  Department  supports  State  and  local  efforts  is  by 
providing  comprehensive  Information  about  education-education  in  the  States,  in  the  Nation, 
and  in  the  United  States  as  compared  to  other  countries.  NCES  data  are  the  major  source  of 
descriptive  information  about  the  Nation's  $400  billion  dollar  per  year  education  industry.  Its 
education  Indicators  provide  feedback  on  the  success  of  actions  taken  by  States  and  local 
communities,  as  well  as  the  Federal  government,  to  bring  about  systemic  reform.   NCES' 
reliable,  timely  data  are  used  as  the  basis  for  allocating  Federal  education  funds  and  are 
sought  and  used  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  policymakers  to  make  decisions  about 
education. 

The  statistics  program  envisioned  for  1 995  reflects  the  full  Implementation  of  most  of  the 
improvements  and  new  data  collections  spurred  by  the  last  reauthorization  of  NCES  in  1 988. 
Those  new  data  collections  have  been  field-tested  and  Introduced  gradually  over  the  past  five 
years.  They  allow  NCES  to  provide  comprehensive  data  on  education  institutions,  faculty, 
students,  and  finance,  and  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  specific  kinds  of  data,  for  example, 
State-representative  data,  racial/ethnic  data,  private  school  data,  and  data  to  address 
progress  toward  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals. 

Nearly  all  of  the  activities  proposed  for  1 995  are  continuations  of,  or  expansions  and 
improvements  in,  ongoing  data  collection  and  analysis  activities.  In  1 995,  NCES  would 
continue  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and  comparability  of  statistics  and  make  them  more 
useful,  while  reducing  the  burdens  on  those  who  supply  and  aggregate  them.   NCES  would 
also  continue  to  make  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  more  useful  to  States  and  school 
districts,  and  to  make  NCES  data  available  in  easier  to  use  electronic  formats. 

An  increase  of  $9.3  million  for  statistical  research,  standards,  analysis,  and  development 
would  be  used  to:  a)  develop  more  effective  methods  for  analyzing  and  reporting  data-ways 
to  make  it  more  understandable  to  policymakers  and  the  public;  b)  develop  new  and 
enhanced  models  for  projecting  key  educational  statistics  and  to  assist  analysts-including 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  employees  and  university  researchers-to  access  and 
use  NCES  data  effectively;  c)  devise  cost  effective  and  fair  ways  to  measure  a  range  of 
student  and  adult  competencies;  and  d)  continue  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  measures  of  workplace  skills  and  competencies. 

An  increase  of  $3.4  million  for  data  collectioris  would  provide:  a)  data  on  early  childhood  and 
adult  education  program  participation;  b)  data  on  mathematics  and  science  achievement  at 
grades  4,  8,  and  1 2,  across  countries,  along  with  comprehensive  Information  on  opportunities 
to  learn,  also  across  countries;  c)  data  on  teacher  attrition,  used  to  measure  teacher  supply 
and  demand;  and  d)  information  on  postsecondary  graduation  rates  by  institution. 
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Finally,  an  increase  of  $2.7  million  for  technical  assistance,  collaboration,  and  printing  would 
be  used  for  cooperative  activities  to  help  States  develop  automated  data  collection  and 
reporting  at  the  elementary/secondary  level  and  for  activities  to  expand  this  kind  of 
collaborative  effort  to  the  postsecondary  level. 

NOES  conducts  its  surveys  on  several  different  cycles,  ranging  from  one  to  five  years 
between  collections.  In  1 995,  NOES  plans  to  collect  data  for  three  major  surveys  in  addition 
to  its  annual  collections  of  core  data  on  elementary/secondary  and  postsecondary  education 
from  the  universe  of  local  education  agencies.  States,  and  postsecondary  institutions.  It  will 
follow-up  a  sample  of  teachers  to  learn  about  teacher  attrition  and  retention,  survey  a 
representative  sample  of  households  to  learn  about  drop-outs,  early  childhood  education,  and 
other  education  issues,  and  collect  data  from  students  for  an  international  survey  to  assess 
mathematics  and  science  achievement.   Funds  requested  in  1 995  would  enable  NOES  to 
collect  data  for  these  five  surveys  and  support  the  necessary  developmental  work  so  that 
data  can  be  collected  for  future  NOES  surveys  on  schedule. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Cross-sectional  sample  surveys  $1 5,460,000  $1 0,433,000  $1 5,429,000 

Institutional  census  surveys  8,388,000  9,453,000  1 0,306,000 

Longitudinal  surveys  8,375,000  7,985,000  4,253,000 

International  studies  5,164,000  7,877,000  9,154,000 
Statistical  research,  standards,  analyses, 

and  development  6,225,000  7,705,000  17,038,000 
Technical  assistance,  collaboration,  and 

printing  4.976.000  5.135.000  7.820.000 

Total:   Statistics  48,588,000  48,588,000  64,000,000 
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Assessment 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1 995  Authorization:   Indefinite  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

increase  or 
Decrease 

$29,262,000 

$39,200,000 

+$9,938,000 

FTE'                                    11 

11 

0 

^  The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  Septemt>er  30,  1995:  however,  new  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
proposed. 

'  FTE  that  are  associated  with  the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board  are  financed  by  this  activity. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  is  the  only  nationally  representative 
assessment  of  what  American  students  know  and  can  do.  It  is  an  ongoing,  congressionally- 
mandated  project  created  to  survey  the  educational  achievement  of  young  Americans.   Its 
primary  goal  is  to  determine  and  report  the  status  and  trends  in  student  learning  over  time, 
subject  by  subject. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  legislation  to  reauthorize  NAEP.  The  proposal  would  not 
change  the  nature  of  NAEP,  but  would  loosen  the  schedule  for  conducting  assessments  in 
particular  subjects,  and  authorize  assessments  on  a  periodic  basis,  at  least  once  every  two 
years.   It  would  also  authorize  assessments  in  foreign  languages  and  the  arts,  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  specified  under  current  law;  authorize  State  assessments  on  a  regular  basis;  and 
provide  for  continuing  reviews  of  both  national  and  State  assessments. 

Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board  (NAGB) 
would  retain  responsibility  for  formulating  policy  for  NAEP,  and  would  continue  to  receive  its 
funding  from  the  NAEP  appropriation.  Also,  NAGB  membership  would  be  expanded  to 
provide  additional  expertise  in  the  field  of  testing  and  measurement. 

Funding  levels  tor  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $17,084,000 

1991 19,211,000 

1992 29,900,000 

1993 29,262,000 

1994 29,262,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995,  the  Department  seeks  $39,200,000,  an  increase  of  $9,938,000  or  34  percent,  for 
NAEP.  Additional  spending  on  NAEP  is  critical  if  NAEP  is  to  continue  to  be  the  Nation's 
leader  in  assessment  innovation  and  an  unparalleled  source  of  information  about  the 
educational  achievement  of  U.S.  students.  NAEP  is  used  widely  to  judge  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  national  educational  improvement  efforts  and  is  the  primary  source  of 
information  for  assessing  and  reporting  progress  toward  National  Education  Goal  Three, 
student  competency  over  challenging  subject  matter.  The  continued  improvements  and 
innovations  increase  the  costs  of  NAEP,  but  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  it  remains  a  state- 
of-the-art  assessment  and  provides  a  stable  base  for  comparing  students'  performance  over 
time. 

Assessments  are  currently  conducted  biennially,  in  even  years.  National  assessments  will  be 
conducted  in  1994  in  reading,  geography,  and  history  at  grades  four,  eight,  and  twelve,  and 
State  assessments  will  be  conducted  in  reading  at  grade  four.  State  samples  will  include 
private  school  students,  as  specified  in  the  recent  authorization  of  the  1 994  State 
assessments.  As  is  customary,  NAEP  will  also  collect  background  information  in  1 994  from 
students  who  take  the  assessment,  a  sample  of  their  teachers,  and  their  school  principals  to 
provide  a  better  context  for  interpreting  NAEP  scores.  The  1 995  request  includes  $7.8  million 
to  analyze  and  report  on  data  from  the  1 994  assessments. 

The  1 995  request  assumes  enactment  of  legislation  that  will  authorize  continued  State 
assessments.  State  NAEP  provides  States  a  meaningful  common  measure  of  their  students' 
performance,  which  is  especially  important  as  States  develop  their  own  content  standards 
and  assessment  programs  tied  to  these  standards.  In  its  most  recent  report,  the  National 
Academy  of  Education  pane!  evaluating  the  trial  State  assessments  concluded  that  States  are 
strong  supporters  of  State  NAEP  and  are  using  NAEP  results  to  support  ongoing  education 
reform  movements,  and  that  State  NAEP  appears  to  be  technically  feasible,  and  its  sampling 
and  administration  procedures  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  While  the  panel  acknowledged  that 
certain  questions  related  to  full-scale  implementation  of  State  NAEP  have  not  been  answered, 
and  will  not  be  answered  by  the  limited,  one-grade,  one-subject  trial  scheduled  for  1994,  the 
panel  recommended  that  Congress  authorize  a  continuation  of  State  NAEP,  with  ongoing 
evaluation.  The  Department  concurs  that  evaluation  of  State  NAEP  should  continue. 

Lead  time  and  funding  is  always  necessary  for  planning  and  designing  future  assessments. 
The  1995  request  includes  $20.1  million  to  prepare  and  pilot  assessments  for  1996:  national 
assessments  in  mathematics,  science,  and  the  arts;  and  State  assessments  in  mathematics 
and  science,  all  at  grades  four,  eight,  and  twelve.  The  work  to  be  done  in  1 995  for  the  1 996 
assessments  is  critical;  if  funding  is  not  provided  for  this  work,  the  number  of  the  1 996 
assessments  will  have  to  be  reduced. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  for  the  1 994  and  1 995  assessment  operations,  the  1 995  request 
includes  $7.8  million  for  NAEP-related  activities  such  as  secondary  analysis  of  NAEP  data, 
external  evaluations  of  NAEP,  and  technical  assistance  to  States  in  interpreting  NAEP  data, 
and  $3.5  million  for  NAGB.  The  request  for  NAGB  includes  compensation  and  benefits  for  its 
staff  and  funds  for  contracts  to  develop  assessment  objectives  and  specifications  for  subject 
areas  to  be  assessed  in  the  future,  to  set  achievement  levels  for  reporting  assessment  results, 
and  to  print  and  distribute  the  occasional  papers,  bulletins,  and  NAEP  assessment  objectives 
prior  to  the  conduct  of  assessments. 
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Assessment 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Assessment  operations  $24,316,000  $23,407,000  $27,914,000 

Technical  review  and  evaluation  1,812,000  1,600,000  2,500,000 

Secondary  analysis  and  special  studies  300,000  1 ,421 ,000  5,286,000 

NAGB'  2.834.000  2.834.000  3.500.000 

Total  29,262,000  29,262,000  39,200,000 


^  Includes  $3,000  In  1994  and  1995  for  peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards. 
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Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (FIE) 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Authorization:  To  be  determined  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$36,963,000  $35,000,000  -$1,963,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  Septemtier  30,  1994;  new  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Currently,  the  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education  (FIE)  provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  programs  and  projects  that  show  promise  of  identifying  and  disseminating  effective 
educational  approaches.  Activities  may  be  carried  out  directly  or  through  grants  or  contracts 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions.   Discretionary  grant  awards  are  made  under 
both  the  general  authority  and  some  of  the  specific  programs  also  authorized. 

The  proposed  new  program,  named  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (and  still 
called  FIE),  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  support  nationally  significant  programs  and 
projects  to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  assist  all  students  to  meet  challenging  standards, 
and  contribute  to  achievement  of  the  National  Education  Goals. 

The  proposed  FIE  would  replace  the  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education,  including  the  Civic 
Education  program  and  all  of  the  other  specific  programs  authorized  in  the  present 
legislation. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $1 8,939,000 

1991 27.737,000 

1992 27,800,000' 

1993 28,008,000 

1994 36,963,000 

'  For  comparability,  the  1992  amount  includes  $3,800,000  for  Civic  Education  that  was  included  in  the  School 
Improvement  Programs  account 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Department  is  requesting  $35,000,000  for  the  proposed  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Education,  a  decrease  of  $1 ,963,000  or  5.3  percent  from  the  1 994  level  for  the  Fund  for 
Innovation  in  Education.  The  Administration's  proposed  legislation  would  not  authorize  a  sole 
source  award  to  the  Center  for  Civic  Education  for  its  "We  the  People"  program,  and  the  1 995 
request  does  not  include  funds  for  that  purpose.  Under  the  new  authority  proposed  by  the 
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Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (JRE) 


Administration,  the  most  flexible  available  to  the  Secretary,  funds  would  be  used  to  provide 
leadership  to  the  Nation  related  to  the  National  Education  Goals  and  systemic  reform 
designed  to  raise  standards  in  American  education. 

Funds  available  for  new  activities  would  be  used  for  activities  such  as  the  following:  national 
activities  to  promote  systemic  education  reform  at  the  State  and  local  levels;  demonstration 
projects  that  are  designed  to  yield  nationally  significant  results;  joint  activities  with  other 
agencies;  activities  to  promote  comprehensive  school  health  education,  environmental 
education,  and  foreign  language  studies;  evaluation  of  various  education  reform  strategies 
and  innovations;  and  the  identification  and  recognition  of  exemplary  schools  and  programs. 
Consistent  with  the  proposed  legislative  authority,  funds  would  also  be  used  to  complete  the 
funding  of  multi-year  projects  initiated  prior  to  1 995  under  certain  discretionary  programs  such 
as  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching  that  are  not  proposed 
for  reauthorization. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

New  awards 

$11,466,000 

$19,591,000 

$6,373,000 

Continuation  awards: 
Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Schools  and  Teaching 

12.196,000 
0 

12,700,000 
0 

22,974,000 
4.672,000 

Civic  Education 

4.346,000 

4,463,000 

0 

Blue  Ribbon  Schools 

0 

0 

879,000 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new 

awards 

0^ 

209.000 

102.000 

Total 

28.008,000 

36,963.000 

35,000,000 

'  Costs  were  financed  frcxti  the  Program  Administration  account 
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1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$5,396,000 
3.687.000 

0 
0 

-$5,396,000 
-3,687.000 

9.083,000 

0 

-9,083,000 
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Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching  (FIRST) 

(Public  Law  100-297,  Title  III.  Part  B) 

1995  Authorization:  0^ 
Budget  Authority: 


Grants  for  schools  and  teachers 
Family-school  partnerships 

Total 

^  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994;  no  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

FIRST  consists  of  two  programs:  Grants  for  Schools  and  Teachers,  and  Family-School 
Partnerships. 

The  Grants  for  Schools  and  Teachers  program  supports  activities  designed  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  and  performance  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
and  students.  Authorized  activities  include  those  to  help  educationally  disadvantaged  or  at- 
risk  children  meet  higher  educational  standards;  provide  incentives  for  improved  school 
performance;  provide  opportunities  for  teacher  enrichment;  and  improve  the  teacher 
certification  process. 

The  Family-School  Partnerships  program,  which  provides  funds  to  LEAs  that  are  eligible  for 
funding  under  ESEA  Chapter  1 ,  supports  demonstrations  of  such  things  as  training  programs 
for  families  and  teachers,  the  development  of  new  school  policies  to  meet  changing 
demographics,  and  the  hiring  and  training  of  educational  personnel  specifically  to  coordinate 
family  involvement  activities. 

Current  law  mandates  that  one-third  of  the  FIRST  appropriation  is  to  be  used  for  Family- 
School  Partnerships,  and  one-quarter  is  to  be  used  for  school-level  projects. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $8,358,000 

1991 8,895,000 

1992 11 ,250,000' 

1993 9,083,000 

1994 9,083,000 

'  Includes  $2,000,000  transferred  from  funds  appropriated  In  the  Educational  Excellence  account  (for  the  Weed 
and  Seed  project). 
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Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reforni  of  Schools  and  Teaching  (RRST) 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Eliminating  this  program  is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
which  recommended  the  termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose,  is 
duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  resources.  TTne 
Department  is  requesting  no  funds  for  the  FIRST  program  because  most  of  the  projects  have 
been  limited  to  local  efforts  addressing  local  concerns  and  have  not  yielded  nationally 
significant  results.   However,  continuation  costs  for  FIRST  projects  may  be  funded  in  1 995 
under  the  proposed  new  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (FIE)  program. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Grants  for  Schools  and  Teachers: 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

Family-School  Partnerships: 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards 

Total 


$612,000 
4,784,000 

$1 ,589,000 
3,727,000 

0 
0 

1,652,000 
2,035,000 

135.000 
3,552,000 

0 
0 

0^ 

80.000 

0 

9,083,000 

9,083,000 

0 

'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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Eisenhower  professional  development  Federal  activities 

(Proposed  legislaticsn) 

1 995  Authorization:  To  be  determined 
Budget  Authority: 


Professional  development 
Federal  activities 

1994 
0 

1995 

$48,000,000 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

+$48,000,000 

Mathematics  and  science  education 
National  programs 
Regional  consortia 
Subtotal 

$16,072,000 
13.871.000 
29.943.000 

0 

0 

48,000,000 

-16.072,000 

-13.871.000 

■H  8,057.000 

National  board  for  professional 
teaching  standards  (NBPTS) 
Total 

4.792.000 
34.735,000 

0 
48,000,000 

-4.972.000 
-1-13,265,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Eisenhower  professional  development  Federal  activities  program  would  support  activities 
of  national  significance  contributing  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  high-quality 
professional  development  In  the  core  subjec:t  areas.   It  would  replace  two  programs  limited  to 
mathematics  and  science  education,  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
National  Programs  and  Regional  Consortia. 

Examples  of  activities  that  would  be  specifically  authorized  include  providing  seed  money  to 
agencies  and  organizations  to  develop  their  capacity  to  provide  professional  development; 
supporting  institutes  to  provide  training  with  strong  academic  and  pedagogical  content  for 
teams  of  teachers  and  other  educators  from  individual  schools;  supporting  networks  to  allow 
for  interaction  among  teachers  of  the  core  academic  subjects;  supporting  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards;  developing  methods  for  assessing  teachers  and  other 
educators;  promoting  the  transferability  of  certification;  developing  incentive  strategies  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  teachers  and  administrators;  and  disseminating  information 
about  voluntary  national  content  and  performance  standards  and  related  professional 
development.   Evaluation  of  activities  carried  out  under  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Eisenhower  programs  would  also  be  authorized. 

Support  for  a  National  Clearinghouse  for  science,  math,  and  technology  materials  like  that 
currently  authorized  under  Mathematics  and  Science  National  Programs  would  be  authorized 
(along  with  support  for  clearinghouses  in  other  core  academic  subjects),  as  would  support  for 
consortia  of  education  agencies  and  organizations  to  aid  in  the  implementation  of  State 
content  standards  In  mathematics  and  science.  Coordination  and  consultation  with  other 
agencies  would  be  required,  and  joint  activities  with  other  agencies  could  be  supported. 
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Eisenhower  professional  development  Federal  activities 


0' 

0 

0^ 

$4,880,000 

$12,000,CX)0 

4,880,000 

13,590,000 

4,792,000 

13,871,000 

4,792,000 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

National  Programs  Reoional  Consortia  NBPTS 

1990 $8,781,000 

1991   11,711,000 

1992 16,000,000 

1993 15,872,000 

1994 16,072,000 

Vunds  were  first  authorized  for  1991. 

^his  program  was  not  authorized  in  1990  and  was  authorized  only  by  appropriations  language  in  1991 
and  199a 

RATIONALE  FOR  TWE  FY  1 995  CHANGE 

The  Administration's  proposed  authorizing  legislation  for  an  Elsenhower  professional 
development  program  would  require  that  6  percent  of  the  total  appropriated  for  the  program 
be  set  aside  for  Federal  activities.  The  request  of  $48,000,000  corresponds  to  that  amount. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $1 3,265,000,  or  38.2  percent,  above  the  1 994  amount  for  the  previous 
authorities.  With  this  request  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  broad  new  support  for 
education  professional  development  in  the  core  academic  subjects.  Under  previous 
authorities,  support  was  limited  to  professional  development  In  mathematics  and  science  and 
often  to  particular  service  areas  or  types  of  providers  as  well. 

In  1 995,  part  of  the  request  would  be  used  to  continue  existing  projects  initiated  in  prior  years 
under  the  Elsenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  National  Programs.  Support  for 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Materials  would  also 
continue.   New  awards  would  be  made  to  support  regional  consortia  for  mathematics  and 
science  education  because  the  existing  awards  are  scheduled  to  end  following  their  1 994 
funding. 

Funds  would  also  be  used  to  support  the  activities  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  (NBPTS).   Funding  the  Board  under  this  authority  rather  than  the 
separate  Higher  Education  Act  authority  would  provide  the  Department  with  greater  flexibility 
to  tailor  the  award  to  the  Board's  application  and  needs  for  a  given  time  period,  and  would 
promote  greater  accountability  In  the  administration  and  use  of  these  funds.  The 
Administration's  proposal  for  the  Eisenhower  State  grant  program  would  encourage  States 
and  districts  to  provide  incentives  for  teachers  to  pursue  National  Board  certification. 

Support  would  be  provided  for  such  new  activities  as  institutes  for  teams  of  teachers  from 
individual  schools,  local  and  national  networks  providing  teachers  with  opportunities  to 
interact  on  the  content  and  pedagogy  of  particular  core  subjects,  development  of  teaching 
standards  and  exemplary  methods  of  assessing  teachers  for  licensure  or  certification, 
activities  to  promote  the  transferability  of  State  teacher  certification,  and  dissemination  of 
information  about  content  and  pertormance  standards  in  the  core  academic  subjects. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

New  professional  development 

activities 

0 

0 

$15,476,000 

NBPTS 

$4,792,000 

$4,792,000 

5.000,000 

Regional  consortia 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

0 
13,590,000 

0 
13,871,000 

14.000.000 
0 

National  programs 
Project  grants 

New  awards 

Continuation  awards 
Evaluation 

New  award 

Continuation  award 
Clearinghouse 

Continuation  award 

4,279,000 
7,821 ,000 

300,000 
0 

3,472,000 

3,306,000 
6,758,000 

0 

375,000 

5,472,000 

0 
7.478,000 

0 

350,000 

5.296,000 

Peer  review  of  applications  for 
new  awards 

0^ 

161.000 

400.000 

Total 

24,254,000 

34,735,000 

48,000.000 

'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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Blue  ribbon  schools 

{Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Aa  of  1965,  section  1566) 

1995  Authorization:  0' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$879,000  0  -$879,000 

'  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994;  no  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Schools  program  provides  for  recognition  of  schools  and  school  programs 
based  on  their  high  quality. 

Funds  are  awarded  to  a  contractor  to  manage  the  review  of  applications  and  selection  of 
schools  to  be  visited,  on-site  visits  by  teams  of  non-Federal  experts,  and  final  selection  of  the 
schools  to  be  recognized.  Applications  from  schools  that  have  been  nominated  by  their 
States  or  the  Council  for  American  Private  Education  are  judged  on  such  school  criteria  as 
strong  leadership,  climate  conducive  to  effective  teaching,  evidence  of  impressive  academic 
performance  and  responsible  behavior  on  the  part  of  students,  parent  and  community 
involvement  in  school  affairs,  and  a  "can-do"  approach  to  problem-solving.   Elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  recognized  in  alternate  years. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $494,000 

1991 885,000 

1992 885,000' 

1993 879,000 

1994 879,000 

'  The  1992  amount  was  transferred  from  funds  appropriated  In  the  Educational  Excellence  account. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1 995,  the  Department  requests  no  funds  to  be  used  specifically  for  the  recognition  of 
Blue  Ribbon  Schools.  Instead,  proposed  legioiation  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Education  (FIE),  the  replacement  program  for  the  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education,  would 
include  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  use  funds  for  the  identification  and  recognition  of 
exemplary  schools  and  programs. 
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Blue  ribbon  schools 


IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Schools  nominated 
Schools  recognized 

488 

260 

488 
260 

0 

0 
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Javits  gifted  and  talented  education 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1995  Autiiorlzation:  To  be  determined  ' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$9,607,000  $10,000,000  +$393,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  Septemtjer  30,  1994;  new  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Administration's  proposal  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  would  change  the  purpose  of  this  program  from  identifying  and  serving  gifted 
and  talented  students  to  demonstrating  how  the  strategies  and  programs  designed  for  such 
students  can  be  used  to  help  all  students  in  a  school  achieve  their  potential  and  reach 
challenging  standards,  without  diminishing  the  curriculum  and  instruction  for  those  who  excel. 

The  Administration's  proposal  would  provide  new  authority  for  using  funds  to  serve  all 
students  in  a  school.  It  would  require  that  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  students  be 
extended  to  all  students  in  a  school  by  the  last  (or  third)  year  of  grant  operation.  The 
Secretary  would  have  discretion  to  require  applicants  to  match  Federal  funds  (up  to  50 
percent),  and  the  currently  authorized  service  priority  would  be  tightened  to  require  that  one- 
half  of  funds  appropriated  be  used  for  projects  serving  high  poverty  schools. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  (not  more  than  1 5  percent)  would  be  set  aside  for  dissemination, 
program  evaluation,  and  peer  review.  The  requirement  that  a  person  recognized  in  the  field 
of  gifted  and  talented  students  education  administer  the  program  would  be  retained.  Funding 
of  a  National  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  the  Education  of  Gifted  and  Talented 
Children  and  Youth,  and  the  set-aside  for  it,  would  not  be  prescribed,  but  applied  research 
and  development  would  be  authorized,  without  a  limitation  or  set-aside. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $9,888,000 

1991 9,732,000 

1992 9,732,000 

1993 9,607,000 

1994 9,607,000 
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Javits  g'rfted  and  talented  education 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  1995  the  Department  proposes  a  modest  increase  of  $393,000,  or  4.1  percent,  in  keeping 
with  its  proposal  to  expand  the  purpose  of  program. 

An  evaluation  study  is  to  be  cx}mpleted  in  1 994.  The  three-year  study  has  examined  the 
various  approaches  used  by  grantees  since  1 992  (when  the  study  began)  in  order  to  identity 
promising  practices  and  particularly  effective  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  students.  The 
study  also  will  produce  a  number  of  monographs  on  these  and  related  topics  that  will  provide 
a  starting  place  for  integrating  approaches  to  gifted  and  talented  education  into  the 
instructional  program  of  the  whole  school. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Project  grants 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

$2,374,000 
5,064,000 

0 
$7,431 ,000 

$5,335,000 
2,373,000 

Research  and  development  awards 
Evaluation 

1,750,000 
218,000 

1,750,000 
226,000 

2.000.000 
0 

Dissemination  and  outreach 
activities 

201.000 

200,000 

200,000 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards 

0' 

0 

92.000 

Total 

9.607.000 

9,607.000 

10.000.000 

'  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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Star  schools 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1 995  Authorization:  To  be  determined  ^ 
Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$25,944,000  $25,944,000  0 

'  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994;  new  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Star  Schools  currently  provides  support  for  statewide  or  multistate  telecommunications 
partnerships  that  are  comprised  of  at  least  three  partners,  one  of  which  must  be  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency.  Under  the  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal,  partnerships 
with  only  two  members  would  be  eligible,  as  long  as  at  least  one  school  district  is 
participating  and  the  partnership  provides  a  telecommunications  network,  and  areas  less  than 
a  whole  State  could  be  served.  The  current  purpose  of  the  program  -  to  improve  instruction 
in  mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages,  and  other  subjects  such  as  literacy  skills  and 
vocational  education  -  would  also  be  revised,  to  direct  the  program's  focus  to  the 
improvement  of  teaching  and  learning  in  any  core  subject.   Priority  would  be  given  to 
applicants  that  propose  high  quality  plans  for  projects  to  assist  in  achievement  of  the  National 
Goals,  help  students  meet  challenging  State  standards,  and  increase  participation  in  State 
and  local  systemic  reform.  Priority  would  also  be  given  to  applications  for  projects  designed 
to  serve  high  poverty  schools. 

The  current  requirement  that  at  least  50  percent  of  Star  Schools  funds  must  be  used  for  local 
educational  agencies  eligible  to  receive  Chapter  1  funds  would  be  retained,  as  would  the 
requirement  that  25  percent  of  the  funds  be  used  for  instructional  programming.  The 
requirement  that  at  least  25  percent  of  funds  be  used  for  telecommunications  facilities  and 
equipment  would  be  dropped,  although  funds  would  continue  to  be  authorized  for  that 
purpose.  Awards,  under  the  reauthorization  proposal,  could  be  made  for  up  to  five  years, 
rather  than  the  current  two.   Under  the  Administration  proposal,  grantees  would  provide  a 
25  percent  match  for  the  first  two  years  of  an  award,  40  percent  for  the  second  two  years, 
and  50  percent  in  the  final  year,  rather  than  the  25  percent  per  year  currently  required. 

Under  the  reauthorization  proposal,  up  to  1 0  percent  of  funds  could  be  used  for  leadership 
and  evaluation  activities,  including  dissemination  activities  similar  to  those  currently  required, 
evaluation  of  distance  leaming  activities  and  programs,  comparisons  of  the  effects  of  different 
technologies  used  in  distance  learning,  and  peer  review  of  both  applications  and  projects. 
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Star  schools 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $14,813,000 

1991 14.416,000 

1992 18,412,000 

1993 22,777,000 

1994 25,944.000 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  1 995  request  is  the  same  as  the  1 994  appropriation.  Funds  would  support  the  second 
year  of  projects  begun  in  1 994.  The  first  new  awards  under  the  reauthorization  proposal 
would  be  made  in  1 996. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Partnership  Grants 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

Dissemination  Grants 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

Statewide  Demonstration 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

Evaluation 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards 


0 
6 

0 

0 
5-6 

0 
40 

3-A 

0 
3-4 

0 
1 

1 
0 

0 

1 

0 
1 

1 
0 

0 

1 

0^ 


$143,000 


*  Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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Territorial  teacher  training 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  section  4502) 

1995  Authorization:   0' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$1 ,737,000  0  -$1 ,737,000 

'  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994;  no  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Territorial  Teacher  Training  funds  are  awarded  to  Outlying  Areas  to  train  teachers  who  work 
with  K-12  students  in  public  and  private  schools.  All  activities  must  be  directly  related  to 
teaching  and  may  include:   inservice  teacher  training  in  basic  skills  development  and  specific 
subject  areas,  curriculum  development,  use  of  instructional  materials  and  equipment,  and 
classroom  management,  or  training  for  teachers  to  achieve  full  certification  under  the 
appropriate  Territorial  requirements.  The  earning  of  college  credits  and  degrees  has  always 
been  the  major  activity  funded  under  the  program. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $1,762,000 

1991 1,769,000 

1992 1,769,000 

1993 1,737,000 

1994 1,737,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Elimination  of  this  program  is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
which  recommended  the  termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose,  is 
duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  resources.  An 
evaluation  of  the  Territorial  Teacher  Training  program  concluded  that  while  the  program  has 
had  a  positive  impact  on  professional  standards  and  teacher  performance  in  the  Territories, 
the  impact  has  been  modest  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  time  and  resources  expended.  The 
proposed  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program,  or  the  consolidated  grants 
received  by  the  Territories,  will  provide  an  alternative  source  of  support  for  educator 
professional  development. 
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Territorial  teacher  training 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Grant  amounts: 

American  Samoa 

Federated  States  of  Micronesia 

Guam 

Northern  Mariana  Islands 

Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands 

Republic  of  Palau 

Virgin  Islands 
Undistributed 

Total 


$239,452 

(1) 

247,508 

(1) 

195,492 

(1) 

234.310 

(1) 

307,776 

(1) 

192,445 

(1) 

320,006 

(1) 

11 

0 

1,737,000 

$1,737,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


*  FY  1994  allocations  to  the  individual  Territories  will  be  tjased  on  their  grant  applications. 
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National  writing  project 
(Public  Law  102-62,  Trtle  II] 

1995  Authorization:  0' 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$3,212,000  0  -$3,212,000 

The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30,  1994;  no  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METWOD  OF  OPERATION 

All  funds  are  awarded  in  a  noncompetitive  grant  directly  to  the  National  Writing  Project,  a 
nonprofit  educational  organization  affiliated  with  the  OERI-supported  research  and 
development  center  on  the  teaching  of  writing  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  The 
purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  support:   (1)  training  programs  that  include  the  dissemination  of 
effective  practices  and  research  findings  regarding  the  teaching  of  writing,  and  (2)  classroom 
research  on  effective  teaching  practices  that  includes  documentation  of  student  performance. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 (1) 

1991 $1 ,952,000 

1992 2,500,000 

1993 3,212,000 

1994 3,212,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1991. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Eliminating  this  program  Is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
which  recommended  the  termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose,  is 
duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  resources.  The 
National  Writing  Project  has  been  supported  in  the  past  with  funds  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  with  funds  from  private  foundations.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  as  a  strategy  for  improving  the  teaching  of  writing  and  should  now  be 
supported  with  State  and  local  funds.  Funds  available  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  under  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program  also  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 
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Ready  to  leam  television 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Pan  Q) 

1995  Authorization:  Indefinite  ^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

0  $10,000,000  +$10,000,000 

^  The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30,  1995;  however,  new  authorizing  legislation  Is  anticipated. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Ready  to  Learn  Television  program  is  to  develop  and  distribute 
educational  and  instructional  video  programming  for  preschool  and  elementary  school 
children  and  their  parents.  Not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  must  be 
awarded  to  eligible  entities  for  this  purpose.  Eligible  entities  are  specified  as  nonprofit, 
nongovernmental  entities  w^ith  a  demonstrated  capacity  to  develop  and  distribute  high-quality 
educational  television  programming  for  children,  and  with  a  demonstrated  capacity  to  contract 
with  producers  of  children's  television  programming. 

A  Special  Projects  of  National  Significance  program  may  also  be  established  by  the 
Secretary.  Eligible  award  recipients  for  this  program  include  public  and  nonprofit  entities, 
local  public  television  stations,  and  public  television  stations  in  consortium  with  one  or  more 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  community 
organizations.   Projects  may  address  the  needs  of  children  in  limited  English  proficient 
households,  focus  on  increasing  family  literacy  skills,  or  enhance  and  extend  innovative 
programs  that  promote  school  readiness  (at  least  1 0  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  must 
be  used  for  the  last  purpose).    Other  authorized  activities  include  establishment  of  a 
clearinghouse  to  increase  access  to  Ready  to  Learn  programs  and  projects,  and  development 
and  dissemination  of  training  materials  for  parents  and  adults  who  work  with  young  children. 
Coordination  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  also  authorized  in  order 
to  maximize  the  use  of  high  quality  educational  television  programming  for  children  and  the 
use  of  training  materials  for  adults  in  Federal  programs  such  as  Head  Start. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  its  report  Ready  to  Leam:  A  Mandate  for  the  Nation,  found  that, 
by  the  time  an  average  American  child  enters  kindergarten,  he  or  she  will  have  watched  more 
than  4,000  hours  of  television.  The  report  called  television,  after  parents,  children's  "most 
persistent  and  most  influential  teacher."  Much  of  what  children  see  has  little  educational 
value,  but  nearly  every  child,  from  infancy  on  (the  Carnegie  study  found  six-month-old 
children  watched  an  average  of  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day),  is  accustomed  and  attracted  to 
television  programming.  With  the  funds  requested,  the  Department  would  support  projects  to 
help  add  to  the  store  of  quality  children's  educational  television  programming  and  assist  in 
making  quality  programming  available  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings  with  supporting 
materials  to  increase  its  educational  value. 
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Ready  to  leam  television 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Educational  programming  —  —  $6,000,000 

Special  projects  —  —  1 ,000,000 

Other  awards  —  —  2,900,000 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  —  —  1 00.000 

Total  10,000,000 
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LIBRARIES 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  titles  I,  [II,]'  III,  arid  IV[,  and  Vl]^  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  16),  [and  title  II  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act^,  $146,309,000,  of  which  $17,792,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,*  and  $4,960,000  shall  be  for  section  222  and  $2,802,000  shall  be  for  section  223 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,^  of  which  $2,500,000  shall  be  for  demonstration  of  on-line  and 
dial-in  access  to  a  statewide,  multitype  library  bibliographic  data  base  through  a  statewide 
fiber  optic  network  housing  a  point  of  presence  in  every  county,  connecting  library  services 
in  every  municipality,  to  be  awarded  competitively.^   $1 02.976.000.   {Department  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 


Note-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of 
Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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UBRAFUES 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

'  [...11.] 

Language  is  deleted  because  no  funds  are 
requested  for  the  Public  library 
construction  program. 

^  [...,  and  VI] 

Language  is  deleted  because  no  funds  are 
requested  for  Library  literacy  programs. 

^  [...and  title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act] 

Language  is  deleted  because  no  funds  are 
requested  for  the  College  library 
technology.  Library  education  and  training. 
Research  and  demonstrations,  and 
Research  libraries  programs. 

*  [...$17,792,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  t'rtle  II  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended] 

This  provision  made  funds  available  until 
expended  for  the  Public  library 
construction  program,  for  which  no  funds 
are  requested  in  1995. 

'  [...and  $4,960,000  shall  be  for  section  ??? 
and  $2,802,000  shall  be  for  section  223  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act] 

This  provision  overrode  the  statutory 
allocation  of  funds  between  sections  222 
and  223  under  Title  II,  Part  B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.   No  funds  are  requested  for 
these  programs. 

*  [...of  which  $2,500,000  shall  be  for 
demonstration  of  on  line  and  dial-in  access 
to  a  statewide,  multitype  library  bibliographic 
data  base  through  a  statewide  fiber  optic 
network  housing  a  point  of  presence  in 
every  county,  connecting  library  services  in 
every  municipality,  to  be  awarded 
competitively] 

This  provision  set  aside  funds  for  a 
competition  for  a  demonstration  project 
under  section  223  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.    No  funds  are  requested  for  this 
purpose. 
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UBRARIES 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation                                     $147,247,000        $146,309,000      $102,976,000 
Enacted  mandated  reduction  -1.178.000  0        0 

Subtotal,  current  authority  146,069,000  146,309,000         102,976,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections  from: 
Non-Federal  sources: 

Grantback  reimbursement 

Recovery  of  prior-year  obligations 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year 

Total  obligations 


24,000 

0 

0 

68,000 

0 

0 

13,127,000 

14,908,000 

0 

-14.908.000 

0 

0 

144,380,000 

161,217,000 

102,976,000 
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UBRARIES 

Obligations  by  Obiect 


1993  1994  1995 


Other  contractual  services: 
Peer  Review 

Research  and  development  contracts 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total 


0 

$135,000 

$10,000 

$322,000 

0 

0 

144,058,000 

161.082.000 

102,966,000 

144,380,000 

161,217,000 

102,976,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1 994     $1 46,309,000 

(Obligations)   (161 ,217,000) 

1995 102  976,000 

(Obligations) (102.976.000^ 

Net  change   -43,333,000 

(Obligations)    (-58,241 ,000) 


Decreases: 
Program: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Public 
library  construction  program  because 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  of 
public  libraries 
(Obligations) 

No  funds  are  requested  for  Library 
literacy  programs  because  literacy 
activities  can  be  funded  under  the  Public 
library  services  program 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  College 
library  technology  program  because 
further  equipment  purchases  should  be 
supported  by  colleges  themselves 

No  funds  are  requested  for  Library 
education  and  training  because  no  need 
for  training  assistance  has  been 
demonstrated 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Research 
and  demonstrations  program  because  the 
1 994  amount,  except  for  $322,000,  is  a 
special  purpose  appropriation  and  other 
sources  of  funding  are  available  as  a 
replacement  for  the  remaining  amount 


1994  base      Change  from  base 


$17,792,000  -$17,792,000 

(32,700,000)  (-32,700,000) 


8,098,000 


3,873,000 


4,960,000 


-8,098,000 


-3,873,000 


-4,960,000 


2,802,000 


-2,802,000 
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UBRARIES 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


1994  base     Change  from  base 


Decreases: 
Program: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Research 
libraries  program  because  funds  are 
awarded  mainly  to  institutions  that 
could  fund  such  projects  themselves 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


$5,808,000 


-$5.808.000 
-43,333,000 
-43,333,000 
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Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 


House 
Allowance 


Senate 
Allowance 


Appropriation 


1986 

1 986  Sequester 

1986  Rescission 

0 
-$33,017,000 

$123,680,000 
0 

$130,000,000 
0 

$127,500,000 

-5,483,000 

0 

1987 

1 987  Rescission 

0 
-34,500,000 

130,000,000 
0 

132,500,000 
0 

132,500,000 
0 

1988 

0 

144,500,000 

136,600,000 

135,089,000 

1989 

76,000,000 

142,644,000 

135,089,000 

137,200,000 

1990 

137,200,000 

114,876,000 

143,612,000 

136,646,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

39,062,000 

140.800,000 

146,428,000 

142,898,000 
-1.858 

1992 

35,000,000 

142,747,000 

149.747.000 

147,747.000 

1993 

35,000,000 

145,774,000 

147.247.000 

146,069.000 

1994 

114,749,000 

145.101,000 

147.517.000 

146.309,000 

1995 

102,976,000 
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Summary  of  Request 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Public  library  services: 
State  grants 
Indian/Hawaiian  set-aside 

Subtotal 

Public  library  construction: 
State  grants 
Indian/Hawaiian  set-aside 

Subtotal 

Interlibrary  cooperation: 
State  grants 
Indian/Hawaiian  set-aside 

Subtotal 

Library  literacy  programs 

College  library  technology 

Library  education  and  training 

Research  and  demonstrations 

Research  libraries 

Total 


$81 ,562,000 
1 .665.000 

$81 ,562,000 
1,665,000 

0 
0 

83,227,000 

83,227,000 

0 

17,436,000 
356.000 

0 

0 

-$17,436,000 
-356.000 

17,792,000 

0 

-17,792,000 

19,354,000 
395,000 

19,354,000 
395,000 

0 
0 

19,749,000 

19,749,000 

0 

8,098,000 

0 

-8,098,000 

3,873,000 

0 

-3,873,000 

4,960,000 

0 

-4,960,000 

2,802,000 

0 

-2,802,000 

5.808,000 

0 

-5,808,000 

146,309,000 

102,976,000 

-43,333,000 

For  1 995,  States  would  be  encouraged  to  focus  on  authorized  activities  in  the  Public  Library 
Services  program  that  support  the  attainment  of  the  National  Education  Goals.   The  request 
would  provide  funding  for  the  Interlibrary  Cooperation  program,  continuing  Federal  support 
for  State  programs  for  resource  sharing  among  different  types  of  libraries  and  assisting 
public  library  participation  in  development  of  the  national  information  infrastructure.  The 
Department  plans  to  propose  reauthorization  of  LSCA  for  fiscal  year  1 996. 
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UBRARIES 


Public  library  services 
(Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite^ 


Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1 995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

State  grants 
Set-aside^ 
Total 

$81,562,000 

1,665,000 

83,227,000 

$81 ,562,000 

1,665,000 

83,227,000 

0 

_Q 

0 

^The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  Septemtier  30,  1995. 

^Mandated  set-asides  of  1 .5  percent  for  Indian  tribes  and  0.5  percent  for  Hawaiian  natives. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


This  is  a  State  formula  grant  program  that  provides  funds  to  State  libraries  to  assist  in 
providing  public  library  services.   State  library  administrative  agencies  must  submit  annual 
program  plans  describing  the  projects  they  will  support  to  extend  and  improve  public  library 
services  and  make  them  more  accessible;  help  local  libraries  serve  as  community 
information  referral  centers,  provide  literacy  programs,  develop  intergenerational  programs  for 
latch-key  children,  provide  mobile  services  to  day  care  centers,  support  drug  prevention 
programs,  and  make  effective  use  of  technology;  establish  and  support  model  library  literacy 
centers;  and  strengthen  their  ovt/n  agencies  and  major  urban  resource  libraries. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  distributed  to  States  based  on  total  resident  population,  but  with 
a  $200,000  minimum  for  the  50  States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  $40,000  minimum  for 
the  other  outlying  areas.   The  State  and  local  matching  requirements  range  from  33  percent 
to  66  percent,  with  States  required  to  provide  matching  funds  in  proportion  to  their  per 
capita  income.   The  law  provides  that,  when  the  appropriation  exceeds  $60  million,  the 
additional  funds  are  to  be  distributed  by  the  States  to  support  and  expand  major  urban 
resource  libraries.   State  allocations  are  calculated  using  the  most  recently  available  census 
data. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Trtles  I,  II,  and  III  of  LSCA,  2  percent  is  set  aside  for  Indian  and 
Native  Hawaiian  programs  under  Title  IV  of  LSCA.   Of  the  1 .5  percent  set  aside  for  Indian 
tribes,  one-half  is  awarded  as  basic  grants,  providing  equal  grants  to  each  eligible  applicant, 
and  the  remainder  is  awarded  as  special  grants  to  those  receiving  basic  grants  who  apply 
and  successfully  compete  for  additional  support.   The  .5  percent  set-aside  for  Hawaiians  is 
made  as  a  single  award,  to  a  recipient  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Funding  levels  for  LSCA  I  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  including  amounts  for  Indian  tribes  and 
Native  Hawaiians,  were  as  follows: 

1990 $82,505,000 

1991 83,897,000 

1992 83,898,000 

1993 83,227,000 

1994 83,227,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  In  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  Title  I  projects  supported:  1 .925  1 ,925  1 ,925 

Library  Services  to  Indian  Tribes: 

Total  number  of  awards 
Number  of  basic  awards 

Amount^ 
Number  of  special  awards 

Amount^ 
Number  of  Hawaiian  Native  awards 

Amount^ 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  0^  $1 0,000  $1 0,000 

'These  amounts  are  the  totals  available  for  Library  Services  to  Indian  Tribes  and  Native  Haw^aiians. 
The  amounts  tor  1 993  and  1 994  include  funds  set  aside  for  Library  Services  to  Indian  Tribes  and 
Native  Hawraiians  under  Public  Library  Sendees.  Public  Library  Construction,  and  Interllbrary 
Cooperation.   The  1995  amounts  include  funds  set  aside  under  Public  Library  Services  and 
Interlibrary  Cooperation. 

^Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 


204 

213 

211 

192 

200 

200 

$897,000 

$906,000 

$772,000 

11 

12 

10 

$896,000 

1 

$603,000 

$906,000 

1 
$604,000 

$772,000 

1 

$515,000 
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UBRARIES 


Public  library  constru<::tion 

(Library  Services  and  Constru(nion  A(n,  Title  II) 

1 995  Authorization:   Indefinite^ 


Budget  Authority: 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

State  grants 
Set-aside 
Total 

$17,436,000 

356,000 

17.792,000 

0 
0 
0 

-$17,436,000 

-356,000 

-17.792,000 

^The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  Septemt)er  30,  1995. 
Mandated  set-asides  of  1.5  percent  for  Indian  tribes  and  0.5  percent  for  Hawaiian  nmives. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  funds  for  facilities  and  technology  enhancements 
to  improve  the  provision  of  local  public  library  services.   States  may  approve  projects  for: 
the  construction  of  new  buildings;  the  acquisition,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of 
existing  buildings  (including  architects'  fees  and  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land);  and  the 
purchase,  lease,  and  installation  of  equipment  in  such  buildings.   Construction  policies  and 
procedures  must  promote  the  preservation  of  library  resources  to  be  housed  in  the  facilities. 
Funds  may  also  be  used  for  technology  enhancement  of  public  libraries,  providing  for  the 
acquisition,  installation,  maintenance,  or  replacement  of  substantial  technological  equipment. 

Funds  appropriated  for  this  program  remain  available  until  expended  and  are  distributed  to 
States  according  to  a  formula  based  on  total  resident  population,  but  with  a  minimum  of 
$100,000  for  the  50  States,  O.C..  and  Puerto  Ri(x>.  and  a  minimum  of  $20,000  for  the  outlying 
areas.  The  percentage  of  State  and  local  matching  ranges  from  50  percent  to  66  percent  of 
the  total  project  costs,  based  on  per  capita  income.  The  Federal  share  of  the  (X>st  of  each 
individual  project  may  not  exceed  half  of  the  total  cosl  of  the  project. 

State  allocations  are  calculated  using  the  most  recently  available  census  data.  Amounts 
shown  in  the  State  table  for  Title  II  in  this  docximent  are  the  amounts  allocated  from  that 
fiscal  year's  appropriation;  since  funds  are  available  until  expended,  greater  amounts  may  be 
available  to  a  State. 

Funding  levels  for  LSCA  II  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  including  the  2  percent  set  aside  for 
Indian  tribes  and  Native  Hawaiians.  were  as  follows: 

1990 $18,900,000 

1991 19.217.000 

1992 16.718.000 

1993 16.584.000 

1994 17.792.000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Since  1965  the  Public  Library  Construction  program  has  helped  support  nearly  4,000 
construction  projects  with  Federal  funds  totalling  over  $400  million,  and  has  helped  States 
extend  access  to  the  services  of  public  libraries  to  nearly  all  citizens,  making  continued 
Federal  support  unnecessary.   The  majority  of  funds  (64  percent  in  1991)  is  used  for 
remodeling  projects,  and,  on  average.  State  and  local  sources  provide  significantly  more  (3.5 
times)  than  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  library  construction  project  costs.   States  can 
(and  do)  use  funds  under  Titles  I  and  III  of  LSCA  for  the  purchase  of  technological 
equipment  to  the  extent  that  it  serves  the  purposes  of  those  programs.   Eliminating  this 
program  is  consistent  writh  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  which 
recommended  the  elimination  of  any  program  that,  like  Public  Library  Construction,  has 
achieved  its  purposes  or  is  duplicative  of  other  Federal  programs. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  projects  300  322 
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Interlibrary  cooperation 

(Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  III) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite^ 
Budget  Authority: 


State  grants 
(t-asidi  " 
Total 


Set-aside^ 


1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$19,354,000 

395.000 

19,749.000 

$19,354,000 

395.000 

19,749.000 

0 

_Q 
0 

^The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  Septemtier  30,  1995. 

^Mandated  set-asides  of  1 .5  percent  for  Indian  tribes  and  0.5  percent  for  Hawaiian  natives. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  Improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Nation's 
library  services.   Funds  are  used  by  States  to  stimulate  interlibrary  cooperation  and  resource 
sharing  among  all  types  of  libraries,  e.g.,  school  libraries,  academic  libraries,  public  libraries, 
and  special  libraries.   Activities  Include  planning,  establishing,  expanding,  and  operating 
local,  regional,  and  Interstate  cooperative  networks  of  different  types  of  libraries.   States  may 
also  use  funds  to  develop  the  technological  capacity  of  libraries  for  resource  sharing,  for 
programs  for  the  preservation  of  endangered  library  materials,  and  to  reimburse  school 
libraries  for  making  their  resources  available  to  the  public  after  school  hours. 

Awards  for  this  program  are  made  to  State  libraries  according  to  a  formula  based  on  total 
resident  population,  but  with  a  minimum  of  $40,000  for  the  50  States.  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and  a  $1 0,000  minimum  for  the  other  outlying  areas.   Matching  funds  are  not  required. 
State  allocations  are  calculated  using  the  most  recently  available  census  data. 

Funding  levels  for  LSCA  III  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  including  the  2  percent  set  aside  for 
Indian  tribes  and  Native  Hawallans,  were  as  follows: 

1990 $19,551,000 

1991 19,908.000 

1992 19,908.000 

1993 19,749,000 

1994 19,749,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  change  in  policy  or  funding  Is  proposed  for  this  activity. 
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UBRARIES 


Interlibrary  cooperation 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Number  of  projects 

480 

480 

480 
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Library  literacy  programs 

(Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  VI) 

1 995  Authorization:    Indefinite^ 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$8,098,000  0  -$8,098,000 

^The  GEPA  extension  applies  through  September  30,  1995. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  grants  to  State  and  local  public  libraries  for  the 
support  of  literacy  programs  for  adults. 

Grants,  all  of  which  are  awarded  competitively,  may  not  exceed  $35,000.   Awards  to  State 
library  administrative  agencies  are  for  coordinating  and  planning  library  literacy  programs 
and  mal<ing  arrangements  for  training  librarians  and  volunteers  to  carry  out  such  programs. 
Grants  to  local  public  libraries  are  for  promoting  the  use  of  volunteer  services,  the 
acquisition  of  materials,  and  the  use  of  library  facilities  for  literacy  programs.   Priority  is  given 
to  services  in  areas  where  large  numbers  of  adults  do  not  have  a  secondary  education, 
there  are  few  local  resources,  and  incomes  are  low  and  unemployment  high;  and  to 
programs  that  are  coordinated  with  literacy  organizations  and  community  organizations 
providing  literacy  services. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $5,365,000 

1991 8,163,000 

1992 8,163,000 

1993 8,098,000 

1994 8,098,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Since  1 986,  when  this  program  was  first  funded,  nearly  1 ,700  small  grants  have  been  made 
to  State  and  local  public  libraries.   In  1 992  only  22  percent  of  the  libraries  that  received 
awards  had  never  previously  received  a  grant.   Under  our  proposal  for  1 995,  States  would 
be  encouraged  to  use  Public  Library  Services  funds  for  activities  supporting  attainment  of  the 
National  Education  Goals,  which  include  life-long  learning  and  adult  literacy.   Public  Library 
Services  funding  for  literacy  activities  could  be  directed  to  areas  where  States  perceive  the 
greatest  need,  not  just  where  public  libraries  repeatedly  apply  for  and  receive  discretionary 
grants.   The  Library  Literacy  program  provides  sen/ices  also  authorized  under  Public  Library 
Services,  and  public  libraries  may  apply  for  funding  under  the  Adult  Education  State  Grants 
program  as  well.    Elimination  of  the  Library  Literacy  program  is  consistent  with  the  report  of 
the  National  Performance  Review,  which  recommended  the  termination  of  any  program  that 
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has  achieved  its  purpose,  is  duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  with  non- 
Federal  resources. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  projects: 
At  the  State  level  12  12  0 

In  local  libraries  235  238  0 
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College  library  technology 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  II,  Part  A) 

1 995  Authorization:   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$3,873,000  0  -$3,873,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  College  Library  Technology  program  supports  competitive  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
technological  equipment  and  for  other  special  purposes  designed  to  encourage  the  use  of 
technology  and  expand  library  resource  sharing  among  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Four  types  of  grants  are  currently  authorized,  as  follows: 

Networking-grants  to  individual  institutions  of  higher  education,  of  no  more  than 
$50,000,  for  the  purchase  of  technological  equipment; 

Combination-grants  to  consortia  of  institutions  of  higher  education  for  assistance  with 
joint-use  facilities,  resources,  or  equipment; 

Services  to  Institutions-grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  improve 
their  library  and  information  services  to  institutions  of  higher  education;  and 

Research  and  Demonstration-grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  to  meet  special  national  or  regional  needs  in  using  technology 
to  enhance  library  or  information  sciences. 

All  four  types  of  grants  are  to  be  funded  each  year,  and  the  law  mandates  a  minimum  award 
of  $25,000  per  grant.    Matching  of  not  less  than  one-third  is  required. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $3,732,000 

1991 3,904,000 

1992 6,404,000 

1993 3.873,000 

1994 3,873,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1996  CHANGE 

Academic  libraries  are  arguably  already  among  the  most  sophisticated  users  of  technology, 
and  lead  the  library  community  in  applying  technology  to  the  development  and  enhancement 
of  library  sen/ices.   Libraries  that  participate  in  this  program  generally  greatly  overmatch 
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the  required  non-Federal  contribution.    Nearly  all  institutions  of  higher  education  can  and 
should  provide  funding  for  the  activities  under  this  program  from  their  own  resources. 
Elimination  of  this  program  is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
which  recommended  the  termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its  purpose,  is 
duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  resources. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Total  number  of  awards                                         36  37  0 

Number  of  new  awards                                       32  28  0 

Amount                                                   $3,478,000  $3,043,000  0 

Number  of  continuations                                       4  9  0 

Amount                                                     $435,000  $780,000  0 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards              0  ^  $50,000  0 


'costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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Librsuy  education  and  training 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  II,  Part  B,  Section  222) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$4,960,000^  0  -$4,960,000 

Vart  B  of  Title  II  provides  that  two-thirds  of  the  amount  appropriated  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
section  222  and  one-third  for  the  purpose  of  section  223.  The  1994  appropriation  act  specified  this 
amount  for  section  222,  overriding  the  authorized  level. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Library  Education  and  Training  program  is  a  discretionary  grant  program  that  provides 
funds  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies  to  support  the 
training  or  retraining  of  individuals  for  service  in  all  types  of  libraries  and  information  centers. 
Training  opportunities  are  made  available  through  fellowships,  traineeships,  and  institutes. 
Stipends  may  be  provided  for  fellows  who  demonstrate  financial  need  and  are  working 
toward  a  graduate  degree.   Priorities  may  include  the  provision  of  training  in  areas  where 
there  are  critical  needs,  such  as  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  minorities,  and  where  there 
are  shortages,  such  as  school  media,  children's  services,  young  adult  services,  science 
reference,  and  cataloguing.  Training  in  other  areas  of  need  may  also  be  undertaken,  such 
as  in  new  techniques  of  Information  acquisition  and  communications  technology;  advanced 
training  in  the  development  and  management  of  library  networks,  consortia,  and  information 
utilities;  and  training  to  help  librarians  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  tfie  illiterate,  the 
disadvantaged,  or  persons  in  rural  areas. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $570,000 

1991 651,000 

1992 5,000.000 

1993 4,960,000 

1994 4,960.000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  studies  have  predicted  a  widespread  lack  of  adequately  trained  librarians  at  any  level, 
nor  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  increased  funding  for  this  program  would  lead  to  a 
greater  number  of  librarians  being  hired  where  shortages  are  perceived.   Much  of  the 
Kjnding  in  recent  years  has  been  used  for  training  at  the  doctoral  level.   Financial 
assistance,  including  student  financial  aid,  is  available  to  persons  interested  In  library  training 
who  need  assistance.  This  program  has  largely  met  its  purposes,  and  no  further  Federal 
support  is  required.   Eliminating  the  Library  Education  and  Training  program  is  consistent 
with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  which  recommended  termination  of  any 
program  that  had  achieved  its  purpose,  is  duplicative  of  other  Federal  programs,  or  should 
be  supported  from  non-Federal  sources. 
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UBRARIES 


Library  education  and  training 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  fellowships                                      298  145  0 

Number  of  grants  to  IHEs                              115  80  0 

Amount                                                 $3,870,000  $3,460,000  0 

Number  of  Institutes                                           15  23  0 

Amount                                                 $1,090,000  $1,453,000  0 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards          0  '  $47,000  0 


'costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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UBRARIES 


Research  and  demonstrations 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Tttle  II,  Part  B,  Section  223) 

1 995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$2,802,000  ^  0  -$2,802,000 

Part  B  of  Tttle  II  provides  that  one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  be  used  for  the  purp)ose  of 
section  223  and  two-thirds  for  the  purpose  of  section  222.  The  1 994  appropriation  act  specified  this 
amount  for  section  223,  overriding  the  authorized  level. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Research  and  Demonstrations  program  supports  research  and  development  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  libraries,  including  the  promotion  of  economical  and  efficient  information 
delivery,  cooperative  efforts,  training  in  librarianship,  developmental  projects,  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  derived  from  all  such  projects.   Discretionary  grants  and 
contracts  can  be  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations.    Historically,  projects  have  been  small  (under 
$60,000)  and  field-initiated,  although  more  substantial  projects,  such  as  work  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Online  Computer  Library  Center  (OCLC),  a  major  national  bibliographic 
referral  center,  have  been  undertaken. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $285,000 

1991 325,000 

1992 325,000 

1993 2,802,000 

1994 2,802,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Research  and  Demonstrations  program  in  fiscal  year  1 995. 
Other  than  a  special  purpose  increase  provided  in  1 993  and  1 994,  this  program  has 
essentially  been  funded  at  the  same  very  low  level  since  1 980.  There  is  no  justification  for 
continuing  a  separate  small  categorical  program  to  support  research  and  demonstrations. 
Meritorious  proposals  could  be  supported  through  a  variety  of  other  sources,  including  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  private  foundations  and  research  groups. 
Eliminating  this  program  is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
Mrhlch  recommended  termination  of  any  program  that  has  served  its  purpose,  Is  duplicative 
of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  with  non-Federal  funds. 
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UBRARIES 
Research  and  demonstrations 

IMPACT  DATA 

1993  1994  1995 

Number  of  R&D  awards  1  1  0 

Amount  $322,000  $322,000  0 

Earmark  for  Statewide  online  multi-type 

library  database  demonstration  1  10 

Amount  $2,480,000  $2,480,000  0 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  0  ^  $8,000  0 

'costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account. 
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UBRAFUES 


Research  libraries 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  II,  Part  C) 

1995  Authorization:    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority: 


Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

$5,808,000  0  -$5,808,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  discretionary  grant  program  is  to  strengthen  major  research  library 
collections,  both  private  and  public,  and  to  make  these  collections  available  to  individual 
researchers,  scholars,  and  to  other  libraries.  The  major  objectives  are: 

-  to  promote  inter-institutional  cooperation; 

-  to  assist  research  libraries  in  acquiring  distinctive,  unique, 

and  specialized  resource  materials; 

-  to  presen/e  unique  materials;  and 

-  to  increase  access  to  research  materials. 

Applicants  must  first  qualify  as  major  research  libraries  to  be  eligible  to  compete  for  funds. 
To  qualify,  applicants  must  have  a  library  collection  that  makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
higher  education  and  research;  is  broadly  based  and  recognized  as  having  national  or 
international  significance  for  scholarly  research;  is  of  a  unique  nature  and  contains  material 
not  widely  available;  and  is  in  substantial  demand  by  scholars  not  connected  with  the 
holding  institution. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $5,738,000 

1991 5,855,000 

1992 5,855,000 

1993 5,808,000 

1994 5,808.000 

RATIONAUE  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Since  1 976,  this  program  has  been  funded  at  essentially  the  same  level  to  carry  out  the 
same  activities  as  first  authorized.    Only  a  few  research  libraries  have  received  just  a  single 
award  over  the  life  of  the  program,  and  several  have  enjoyed  virtually  uninterrupted  funding. 
Many  of  these  awards  go  to  institutions  that  are  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  Nation  and 
could  support  such  projects  themselves.   To  the  extent  that  less  well-endowed  institutions 
are  in  need  of  assistance,  they  would  still  be  eligible  for  other  sources  of  Federal  funds  such 
as  the  grants  that  are  awarded  by  the  National  Endovmient  for  the  Humanities  for 
preservation  and  for  improving  access  to  research  materials.   Institutions  may  also  seek 
private  support.   Eliminating  this  program  is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the  National 
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UBRARIES 
Research  libraries 


Performance  Review,  winicli  recommended  termination  of  any  program  that  has  achieved  its 
purpose,  Is  duplicative  of  other  programs,  or  should  be  supported  from  non-Federal  sources. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1993  1994  1995 


Number  of  new  awards  33  30  0 

Number  of  continuation  awards  11  7  0 

Number  of  research  libraries^  39  41  0 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  0  ^  $20,000  0 

^  Research  libraries  often  apply  as  consortia,  so  more  Institutions  benefrt  than  the  number  of 
awards  would  Indicate. 

^Costs  were  financed  from  the  Program  Administration  account 
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UBRARIES 
Public  Library  Services 


State  or  1993  1994  1995 

Outlying  Area 

Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida  

Georgia    

Hawsdl    

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana   

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri  

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico   

New  York    

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota    

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Wyoming    

District  a  Columbia  .  . 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa  .... 

Guam 

Northern  Marianas  .  .  . 

Palau 

Virgin  Islands    

Mandated  set-aside  for 
Indian  tribes  and 
native  iHawailans    .  . 

TOTAL  


$1,332,691 

$1,333,329 

$1,333,329 

357.897 

360,831 

360,831 

1,238,791 

1,250,222 

1,250,222 

857,065 

857,370 

857,370 

8,615,583 

8,658,923 

8,658,923 

1,135,467 

1,150,998 

1,150,998 

1,111,633 

1,099,131 

1,099,131 

388,367 

388,875 

388,871 

3,877,880 

3,896,223 

3,896,223 

2,034,643 

2,050,190 

2,050,190 

514,408 

517,787 

517,787 

487,816 

492,475 

492,475 

3,397,516 

3,387,461 

3,387,461 

1,754,023 

1,751,590 

1,751,590 

974,239 

970,738 

970,738 

891,137 

891,299 

891,299 

1,228,534 

1,228,964 

1,228,964 

1,377,841 

1,374,887 

1,374,887 

542,106 

538,553 

538,553 

1,546,269 

1,545,139 

1,545,139 

1,860,935 

1,843,829 

1,843,829 

2,795,019 

2,786,064 

2,786,064 

1,427,706 

1,427,732 

1,427,732 

918,007 

916,436 

916,436 

1,628,812 

1,623,018 

1,623,018 

423,824 

425,731 

425,731 

641,275 

640,009 

640,009 

555,690 

563,764 

563,764 

506,093 

504,410 

504,410 

2,349,584 

2,334,558 

2,334,558 

628,813 

633,327 

633,327 

5,202,215 

5,165,544 

5,165,544 

2,066,216 

2,075,210 

2,075,210 

375,899 

374,272 

374,272 

3,230,201 

3,218,992 

3,218,992 

1,079,504 

1,080,289 

1,080,289 

1,009,428 

1,015,924 

1,015,924 

3,513,301 

3,491,111 

3,491,111 

478,116 

475,438 

475,438 

1,186,158 

1,187,447 

1,187,447 

394,737 

394,887 

394,887 

1,572,030 

1,576,803 

1,576,803 

5,005,859 

5,038,451 

5,038,451 

690,310 

696,876 

696,876 

357,064 

356,145 

356,145 

1,941,285 

1,947,627 

1,947,627 

1,590,046 

1,607,426 

1,607,426 

698,892 

696,623 

696,623 

1,572,582 

1,572,037 

1,572,037 

327,424 

327,757 

327,757 

365,649 

361,309 

361,309 

1,175,631 

1,165,198 

1,165,198 

52,956 

52,818 

52,818 

76,884 

76,490 

76,490 

52,007 

51,879 

51,879 

80,020 

44,144 

44,144 

68,202 

67,900 

67,900 

1,664,5?? 

1,664,540 

1,664,540 

83,227,000 

83,227,000 

83,227,000 
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UBRARIES 
Rubric  Librafy  Construction 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida   

Georgia    

Hawdi    

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana   

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missoun   

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico    

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota    

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wrsconsin 

Wyoming    

District  of  Columbia  .  . 
Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa  .... 

Guam 

Northern  Marianas  .  .  . 

Palau 

Virgin  Islands    

Mandated  set-aside  for 
Indian  trities  and 
native  Hawaiians  .  .  . 

TOTAL   


$274,624 

$293,834 

124,343 

127,506 

260,151 

279,611 

201,299 

212,425 

1,397,432 

1,546,684 

244,222 

262,642 

240,543 

253,771 

129,041 

132,302 

667,023 

732,136 

382,648 

416,424 

148,472 

154.349 

144,373 

150,020 

592,956 

645.127 

339,582 

365,356 

219,363 

231,813 

206,551 

218,228 

258,567 

275.976 

281,585 

300.932 

152.742 

157.900 

307,553 

330,049 

356,060 

381.131 

500,069 

542.275 

289.274 

309,970 

210,694 

222.526 

320,277 

343,368 

134,507 

138,605 

168,031 

175,241 

154,839 

162,212 

147.189 

152,061 

431.395 

465,057 

166,110 

174,108 

871,177 

949,218 

387,713 

420,703 

127,118 

129,804 

567,160 

616,315 

235,591 

250,549 

224,791 

239,541 

610,804 

662,853 

142,876 

147.106 

252,036 

268.875 

130,022 

133,330 

311,525 

335.464 

840,920 

927.483 

175,592 

184.977 

124,214 

126.704 

368,453 

398  883 

314,306 

340,701 

176,913 

184,934 

311,609 

334,649 

119,645 

121,850 

125,537 

127.587 

250,410 

265,070 

21,997 

22,192 

25,686 

26.241 

21,851 

22.031 

38,562 

20.709 

24,348 

24.772 

331.685 

355.840 

16,584,000 

17,792,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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UBRARIES 
Interlibrary  Cooperation 


State  or  1993  1994  1995 

Outlying  Area 

Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida   

Georgia    

Hawaii    

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri   

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico    

New  York   

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota    

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vfrglnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

District  a  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 


American  Samoa  .... 

Guam 

Northern  Marianas  .  .  . 

Patau 

Virgin  Islands    

Mandated  set-aside  (or 
Indian  tribes  and 
native  Hawallans  .  .  . 

TOTAL  


$314,918 

$315,082 

$315,082 

78,323 

79,037 

79,037 

292,129 

294,910 

294,910 

199,479 

199,557 

199,557 

2,082,575 

2,093,151 

2,093,151 

267,050 

270,826 

270,826 

261,266 

258,237 

258,237 

85,719 

85,844 

85,844 

932,671 

937,148 

937,148 

485,293 

489,079 

489,079 

116,311 

117,133 

117,133 

109,857 

110,990 

110,190 

816,080 

813,661 

813,661 

417,182 

416,602 

416,602 

227,918 

227,074 

227,074 

207,748 

207,792 

207,792 

289,639 

289,750 

289,750 

325,878 

325,169 

325,169 

123,034 

122,174 

122,174 

366,758 

366,492 

366,492 

443,131 

438,991 

438,991 

669,846 

667,690 

667,690 

337,981 

337,995 

337,995 

214,270 

213,893 

213,893 

386,792 

385,395 

385,395 

94,325 

94,789 

94,789 

147,103 

146,799 

146,799 

126,331 

128,293 

128,293 

114,293 

113,886 

113,886 

561,733 

558,100 

558,100 

144,079 

145,177 

145,177 

1,254,105 

1,245,238 

1,245,238 

492.956 

495,151 

495,151 

82,693 

82,299 

82,299 

775,470 

772,770 

772,770 

253,467 

253,664 

253,664 

236,459 

238,041 

238,041 

844,183 

838,819 

838,819 

107,502 

106,854 

106,854 

279,354 

279,673 

279,673 

87,265 

87.303 

87,303 

373,010 

374,178 

374,178 

1,206,447 

1,214,390 

1,214,390 

159,005 

160,602 

160,602 

78,122 

77,900 

77,900 

462,633 

464,184 

464,184 

377,383 

381,611 

381,611 

161,088 

160,540 

160,540 

373,144 

373,022 

373,022 

70,928 

71,010 

71,010 

80,205 

79,153 

79,153 

276,799 

274,273 

274,273 

13,145 

13,111 

13.111 

18,952 

18,857 

18,587 

12,914 

12,883 

12,883 

19,975 

11,006 

11,006 

16,845 

16,772 

16,772 

394,975 

394,989 

394.980 

19,749,000 

19,749,000 

19.749,000 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OVERVIEW 


This  overview  document  summarizes  the  administrative  costs  and  staffing  for  the  entire 
Department,  which  currently  has  1 1  appropriation  accounts,  including  Indian  Education,  that 
provide  salaries  and  expenses  for  administering  nearly  240  educational  assistance  programs 
affecting  every  level  and  area  of  education  -  from  student  financial  aid  and  large  formula 
grant  programs,  such  as  Chapter  1  grants  for  disadvantaged  children,  to  smaller  programs 
such  as  bilingual  education.  The  funding  levels  and  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  employment 
associated  with  the  Department  accounts  having  S&E  resources  are  shown  in  charts 
included  in  this  oven/iew.   Greater  detail  on  these  activities  is  provided  separately  in  each 
account's  justification  materials. 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  has  experienced  a  steady  increase  in  workload  as  new 
programs  are  implemented,  while  the  overall  staffing  level  has  not  kept  pace.   As  indicated  in 
the  chart  below,  since  1 985  the  number  of  programs  has  increased  dramatically  -  from  1 50 
programs  in  1 985  to  240  in  1 995,  a  60-percent  increase.   The  staffing  level  during  that  same 
period,  however,  increased  by  only  6  percent  (from  4,877  FTE  in  1985  to  5,151  FTE  in  1995). 
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The  increasing  disparity  between  the  number  of  programs  and  the  staffing  level  has 
contributed  to  management  weaknesses  in  the  Department,  for  which  we  have  been  severely 
criticized  by  the  GAO,  Congress  and  others.   Today,  the  Department  faces  even  more 
administrative  challenges  and  increases  in  workload  as  a  result  of  the  Direct  Student  Loan 
program  and  legislative  initiatives  such  as  School-to-Work  Opportunities,  Goals  2000, 
restructuring  of  many  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  programs,  and  other 
reauthorizations. 
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The  Department  is  committed  to  carrying  out  these  challenges.  To  do  so,  it  will  soon  adopt 
a  strategic  plan  to  "do  more  with  less."  The  Consolidated  Strategic  Plan,  as  well  as 
individual  strategic  plans  for  each  Principal  Office,  will  cover  a  5-year  period.   These  plans 
will  present  key  goals,  strategies,  objectives  and  initial  performance  indicators,  all  of  which 
are  formulated  to  reflect  and  support  the  Department's  mission  of  improving  access  and 
excellence  in  education  and  to  transform  the  Department  into  a  high-performance,  customer- 
focused  organization.   Offices  will  draw  from  their  strategic  plans  to  develop  annual  action 
plans,  which  will  reflect  budget  priorities  and  constraints. 

To  achieve  its  commitments  to  strengthening  organizational  leadership,  increasing 
accountability,  and  improving  management  and  productivity,  the  Department  is  requesting  a 
total  of  $535.8  million  in  discretionary  budget  authority  for  1995,  an  increase  of  $11.1  million 
or  2  percent  above  1 994.  This  total  excludes  $345  million  in  permanent  authority  for  the 
administration  of  the  Fedeal  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  and  expenses  related  to  the 
transition  from  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  program.   Even  with  the  Direct  Loans 
permanent  authority,  salaries  and  expenses  amount  to  only  2.8  percent  of  the  total 
Department  budget  request  of  $31 .7  billion. 

The  1 995  salaries  and  expenses  request  reflects  continued  implementation  of  the  Executive 
Orders  requiring  reductions  in  employment.  The  one  exception  is  that  the  Department  will 
be  increasing  staff  in  the  short  term  to  implement  the  new  Direct  Loan  program  and 
maintaining  the  staff  levels  needed  to  manage  other  student  financial  aid  programs.   The 
request  includes  necessary  funding  increases  to  process  Title  IV  student  aid  applications 
and  to  administer  other  student  aid  activities,  improve  information  technology,  retrain 
employees  in  conjunction  with  reallocation  of  staff,  and  conduct  analyses  to  assist  in 
measuring  and  improving  program  performance.   In  addition,  the  Department  will  improve  its 
financial  management  through  the  redesign  of  its  core  financial  systems  and  will  place  a 
strong  emphasis  on  improved  monitoring  and  technical  assistance. 

STAFFING 

The  1995  FTE  request  for  the  Department  is  5,151  FTE,  a  net  increase  of  61  FTE  from  the 
1 994  level  of  5,090  FTE.   The  request  includes  an  increase  of  1 30  FTE  for  Direct  Loans  and 
a  decrease  of  69  FTE  for  the  rest  of  the  Department.   Approximately  26  percent  of  the 
Department's  total  FTE  are  devoted  to  management  of  the  student  financial  aid  programs. 

Resources  requested  to  administer  Pell  Grants  and  other  ongoing  student  financial  aid 
programs  will  remain  constant  through  1 995.   FTE  for  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loans 
(FFEL)  account  will  decrease  by  9  FTE  from  504  to  495  FTE.    Even  though  the  FFEL 
program  could  be  replaced  over  time  with  the  new  Direct  Loans  program,  staff  will  continue 
to  be  needed  in  1 995  to  support  the  oversight  and  administration  of  new  student  loan 
volume  in  the  1 995-96  award  year  (60  percent  of  the  total  in  1 995)  as  well  as  the  closeout 
and  collections  of  the  existing  $79.5  billion  FFEL  loan  portfolio. 

The  planned  increase  of  400  on-site  reviews  of  schools,  from  1 ,400  in  1 994  to  1 ,800  in  1 995, 
will  strengthen  student  financial  aid  management.   On-site  reviews  are  a  key  component  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  Pell  Grants  and  other  programs  and  in  protecting  the  students 
from  fraud  and  abuse.   Conducting  reviews  is  especially  critical  as  the  Department  moves 
from  guaranteed  loans  to  direct  loans.   Similarly,  program  reviews  must  continue  for 
accrediting  agencies  and  for  guaranty  agencies-especially  those  in  financial  difficulty-and 
they  must  increase  dramatically  in  the  case  of  lenders,  where  only  5  percent  are  currently 
reviewed  each  year.  The  Department  will  also  continue  to  focus  on  financial  management 
and  credit  reform  requirements  of  student  aid  and  other  programs. 
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Outside  of  student  aid  and  financial  management,  additional  FTE  will  be  assigned  to  high- 
priority  areas.  These  include  implementation  of  the  School-to-Work  opportunities  and  Goals 
2000  programs,  which  will  require  the  Department  to  provide  national  leadership  and 
assistance  to  States  and  communities  to  coordinate  sen/ices  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels,  and  to  develop  and  implement  new  regulations.   With  these  exceptions.  FTE  in  most 
other  areas  will  be  kept  constant  or  reduced. 

As  shown  in  the  chart  below,  approximately  32  percent  of  the  Department's  staff  are  located 
in  1 0  regional  and  1 2  field  offices.   Most  of  these  employees  are  assigned  to  the  Offices  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  Inspector  General,  or  Civil  Rights  and  conduct  reviews  of  lenders, 
institutions  and  guaranty  agencies  participating  In  the  student  financial  aid  programs,  collect 
the  debt  associated  with  defaulted  student  loans,  conduct  audits  and  investigations  of 
Department  programs  and  operations,  investigate  civil  rights  complaints,  and  conduct  civil 
rights  compliance  reviews. 


Department  of  Education 
FY  1994  Headquarters/Regional  Staff 


Hq«.  -  8,483  FTE 
Raglona  -  ^Jm  FTE 


Boston-99 
New  York-124 
Phlladelphla-125 

Atlanta-299 

Chlcago-284 

Dallas-ie4 

Kan.  Clty-95 
Denver-79 

San  Fran  .-266 

Seattla-72 


Shortly  after  taking  office,  the  President  issued  an  Executive  Order  to  reduce  the  Federal 
workforce  by  1 00,000  FTE,  or  4  percent,  over  the  period  1 993-1 995.   The  4-percent 
reduction  was  from  the  1 993  planned  level.  The  Department  has  a  waiver  from  the  4-percent 
reduction  for  purposes  of  improving  student  financial  aid  (SFA)  management  and 
implementing  the  Direct  Loans  program.   However,  other  parts  of  the  Department  will  still  be 
reduced  by  4  percent  from  the  1 993  planned  level  as  noted  in  the  table  below.  Thus,  by 
1 995  there  is  an  increase  of  287  FTE  in  the  SFA  area  and  a  decrease  of  1 59  FTE  in  other 
areas. 
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Department  of  Education 
Approved  FTE  Levels 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Chanae  1993-95 
Number      Percent 

1,047 
3,976 

1,213 
3,877 

1,334 
3,817 

+287 
-159 

+27.4% 
-4.0% 

5,023 

5,090 

5,151 

+128 

+2.5% 

Student  Financial  Aid  (SFA) 
Non-SFA 

Total 


The  FTE  reduction  in  areas  other  than  student  financial  aid  will  be  accomplished  by 
reassignment  of  FTE  to  the  Direct  Loans  program  and  other  priority  areas,  and  through 
attrition.   Implementation  of  the  President's  policy  to  reduce  employment  by  an  additional 
1 52,000  FTE  by  1 999  may  require  further  reductions  although  no  decisions  have  been  made 
on  employment  levels  by  agency  for  later  years  (1996-1999).  We  anticipate  that  additional 
FTE  reductions  will  be  possible  through  program  eliminations  and  consolidations 
recommended  by  the  National  Performance  Review  and  proposed  by  the  Department,  once 
the  existing  programs  are  phased  out. 

Direct  Loans  FTE 

The  1 995  FTE  estimate  for  the  Direct  Loans  program  is  350  FTE,  an  increase  of  1 30  FTE 
over  the  1 994  level  of  220  FTE.   (These  FTE  are  financed  entirely  from  permanent  budget 
authority  in  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  account.)   The  additional  staff  will  enable  the 
Department  to  implement  the  new  Direct  Loan  program  effectively  in  the  required  timeframe, 
while  also  beginning  the  transition  from  the  revised  guaranteed  loan  program,  which  must  be 
operated  simultaneously.   Without  additional  staff,  the  expected  savings  of  $4.3  billion  and  a 
simplified  financial  aid  process  for  millions  of  college  students  would  be  at  risk. 

By  July  1995,  the  Department  and  participating  schools  will  be  required  to  make  loans  to 
replace  40  percent  of  the  current  guaranteed  loan  volume;  that  is,  about  $8.5  billion  in  new 
direct  loans  will  have  to  be  made  less  than  2  years  from  now.  This  will  result  in  a  significant 
increase  in  workload  for  the  Department.   For  example,  40  percent  of  the  functions  now 
performed  by  nearly  7,800  banks  and  46  guaranty  agencies  will  have  to  be  performed  by 
Federal  employees,  school  financial  aid  officers,  and  contractors.   While  the  loan  processing 
should  be  simpler-not  just  for  the  schools,  but  also  for  their  students-than  under  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  the  startup  will  still  constitute  a  major  organizational  and  logistical 
task. 
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The  major  Direct  Loan  staff  activities  and  related  FTE  increase  over  1 999  are  displayed 
below. 


Direct  Loan  FTE 

Activity  1994         1995  Increase 

Training/Policy 

Program  Accounting 

Systems  Management 

Gatel<eeping/Oversight 

Collections 

Overall  management 

Department  Services  (Legal, 

Financial,  Personnel,  Budget, 

Contracts,  and  Evaluations) 

Total 


14 

28 

14 

10 

10 

— 

22 

42 

20 

90 

174 

84 

49 

60 

11 

10 

10 

— 

25 

M 

_L 

220 

350 

130 

o  Training/Policy.   Staff  will  prepare  materials  and  train  student  financial  aid  staff  at 

approximately  2,200  institutions  by  the  spring  of  1 995.    In  addition,  staff  will  develop  new 
regulations  to  cover  every  aspect  of  managing  the  Direct  Loans  program,  and  will  develop 
applications  for  participation  in  the  program. 

o  Program  Accountino.   Staff  will  ensure  that  the  student  financial  aid  systems  meet  the 
appropriate  financial  management  and  credit  reform  requirements  and  will  establish  and 
manage  the  appropriate  linkage  with  the  Department's  primary  accounting  and  payment 
management  systems. 

0  Systems  Management.   Staff  will  direct  and  oversee  development  and  implementation  of 
major  new  automated  systems,  including  the  student  financial  aid  computer  facility,  as 
well  as  changes  to  existing  systems.   New  systems  will  be  required  for  the  Direct  Loans 
program  loan  servicer,  alternate  originator,  and  payment  systems.  The  required  changes 
to  existing  systems  cover  almost  every  system  the  Department  currently  has  in  place. 

o  Gatekeeping/Oversight.   Staff  will  provide  constant,  close  oversight  of  guaranty  agencies 
to  determine  if  they  are  experiencing  loan  access  problems  or  need  financial  assistance. 
Unanticipated  guaranty  agency  failure  would  severely  drain  the  Department's  resources. 
Oversight  of  those  institutions  selected  for  participation  in  the  Direct  Loan  program  will 
also  be  necessary  to  ensure  early  success  with  the  new  program. 

o  Collections.   Because  of  the  shift  to  direct  loans,  the  Department  expects  that  guaranty 
agencies  will  consolidate  and  continue  to  perform  substantial  collection  functions. 
However,  by  1 995  it  is  likely  that  some  agencies  may  close.   If  this  occurs,  defaulted 
loans  would  be  assigned  to  the  Department  and  staff  would  perform  extensive  work  on 
these  accounts,  both  to  get  them  ready  for  referral  to  contract  collectors  or  subsequent 
referral  of  uncollected  loans  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  offset  against  income  tax 
refunds. 
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o  Overall  Management.     Staff  with  management  expertise  will  be  provided  to  develop  and 
oversee  implementation  of  a  strategic  plan  for  Implementing  direct  loans,  ensuring 
guaranteed  loan  access,  and  preventing  problems  of  guaranty  agency  financial  Instability. 

PERSONNEL  COSTS 

The  entire  Department  will  spend  $31 4.6  million  for  personnel  compensation  and  benefits 
(PC&B)  for  5,151  FTE,  an  Increase  of  $10.9  million  and  61  FTE  from  the  1994  level.  The 
request  Includes  approximately  $7.8  million  for  cost  Increases,  including  the  annuallzation  of 
the  1 994  locality  pay  Increase  authorized  In  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1 990,  within-grade  Increases,  career  ladder  promotions,  and  proposed  Government-wide 
January  1 995  pay  increases  of  1 .6  percent.  There  are  also  built-in  cost  decreases  of 
$1.2  million,  due  to  one  less  paid  day  in  1995. 

The  total  requested  for  PC&B  also  includes  Federal  contributions  to  both  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  System  (FERS)  and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  (CSRS),  as 
well  as  the  employer's  share  of  costs  for  health  insurance,  life  insurance,  Social  Security, 
and  Medicare.  These  costs  have  almost  doubled  over  the  last  1 0  years,  from  an  average  of 
1 1  percent  of  an  employee's  salary  in  1 983  to  21  percent  in  1 995. 

NON-PERSONNEL  COSTS 

The  following  discussion  of  non-personnel  costs  includes  activities  paid  from  the 
Department's  Program  Administration  account  and  Federal  credit  accounts-Federal  Direct 
Student  Loans,  Federal  Family  Education  Loans,  College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities 
Loans,  and  Historically  Black  College  and  University  Capital  Financing.   Non-personnel  costs 
in  other  accounts  that  Include  salaries  and  expenses  ftjnds,  such  as  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  and  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  are  discussed  in 
those  justifications. 

Student  Rnandal  Aid  Management 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  Department's  1 995  administrative  budget  is  on  improving 
management  of  the  student  financial  assistance  programs.   Nearly  60  percent  of  the 
$880.8  million  S  &  E  budget  is  for  this  purpose.  The  Department's  top  administrative  priority 
is  to  implement  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program,  while  overseeing  an  orderly 
transition  from  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loans  program.   Achieving  this  objective  is  the 
major  reason  for  significant  increases  in  the  Department's  S  &  E  budget  request.   For 
example: 

o  Costs  for  servicing  contracts  will  increase  from  $24  million  in  1 994  to  $66.7  million  in  1 995 
as  loan  volume  increases.   Direct  lending,  combined  with  changes  in  the  Federal  Family 
Education  Loan  program,  will  save  taxpayers  an  estimated  $4.3  billion  through  fiscal  year 
1 998,  will  make  borrowing  simpler  and  easier,  and  wrill  offer  students  an  income- 
contingent  repayment  option  that  tailors  monthly  payments  to  the  borrower's  Income.   In 
its  first  2  years,  the  Direct  Loan  system,  with  its  team  of  contractors  located  in  Rockville 
and  Landover,  Maryland;  Utica,  New  York;  Washington,  DC;  and  McLean,  Virginia  will 
provide  loan  servicing  support,  maintain  the  Department's  data  base  on  direct  loan 
recipients,  provide  alternate  origination  functions  for  schools  that  either  are  unable  to  or 
choose  not  to  originate  loans,  handle  billings  and  collections,  and  provide  customer 
service. 
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To  continue  to  assist  its  management  improvement  efforts,  the  Department  plans  to  award 
a  contract  for  $25  million  to  acquire  a  central  ADP  computer  facility  that  will  support  all 
student  aid  programs,  including  the  Direct  Loan  program.   TTirough  this  effort,  the 
Department  hopes  to  strengthen  the  management  and  oversight  of  the  large  and 
complicated  contracts  used  to  administer  the  programs,  and  hopes  to  achieve  up  to  $1 00 
million  in  savings  over  a  1 0-year  period  by  eliminating  duplicative  contractor  hardware 
charges.   The  facility  will  be  designed  to  include  all  Department  systems  contracts. 

The  transition  from  guaranteed  loans  to  direct  loans  could  have  its  greatest  impact  on 
existing  contracts  in  the  area  of  defaulted  loan  collections.  The  need  for  accurate 
handling  of  the  guaranteed  loan  collections  will  be  accomplished  through  increased 
support  of  the  Stafford/Perkins  Data  Services  contract  located  in  Greenville,  Texas. 
Because  many  defaulted  loans  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Department  by  the  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Foundation,  costs  for  this  system  will  increase  from  $23  million  in 
1994  to  $26  millon  in  1995. 

In  1 995,  the  contracts  that  support  the  application  processing  of  Federal  student  aid 
program  awards  will  increase  by  $4.7  million-to  a  total  of  $58.3  million-because  of 
Increased  numbers  of  student  applications.  This  increase  reflects  estimates  for  a 
continued  high  volume  of  applications  and  for  higher  processing  costs  related  to 
implementation  of  an  HEA  amendment  requiring  that  a  single  student  aid  application  serve 
both  grant  and  loan  programs,  including  Direct  Loans.  The  student  aid  processing 
contracts  include  a  Pell  disbursement  contract  located  in  Reston,  Virginia;  the  student  aid 
central  processor  and  the  American  College  Testing  Sen/ice  multiple  data  entry  contracts, 
both  located  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Association  multiple  data  entry  contract  in  Harrisburg,  PA;  and  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board/College  Scholarship  Sen/ice  multiple  data  entry  contract  in  New  York, 
NY  (the  principle  subcontractor  is  Education  Testing  Service,  located  in  Princeton,  NJ). 

The  HEA  Amendments  of  1 992  prohibit  the  Department  from  charging  institutions  for  use 
of  its  electronic  networks.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  the  General  Electronic  System  located 
in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  increased  from  $3.5  million  in  1 993  to  $7.7  million  in  1 994,  and 
$1 0  million  in  1 995.   The  requirement  to  offer  a  renewal  application,  which  will  have  to  be 
mailed  to  each  individual,  will  drive  up  Department  postage  and  mailing  costs  by  over 
$7  million  in  1994  and  1995. 
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The  costs  of  major  ADP  and  non-ADP  contracts  required  to  support  student  financial  aid 
management  activities  are  shown  below. 


Major  ADP  Contracts 
($  in  thousands) 


1994  1995 


Direct  Loans  Systems 

General  Electronic  Support 

Title  IV  Processing  Contracts 

Federal  Student  Aid  Information  Line 

National  Student  Loan  Data  System 

Stafford/Perkins 

Campus-Based  Program 

Title  IV  Platform  (Computer  facility) 


$24,180 

$66,682 

7,650 

10,000 

53,522 

58,255 

9,414 

9,479 

10,891 

8,674 

23,492 

25,750 

1,150 

1,640 

1,250 

25.000 

131,549 

205,480 

Major  Non-ADP  Contracts 
($  in  thousands) 


1994  1995 


Training  (Student  Financial  Aid  Officers/Staff)                                $1 ,466  $1 ,350 

Materials/Storage/Mailing  Contract                                                  3,965  3!965 

Collections  Support                                                                         994  1 ,634 

Direct  loans  support                                                                         1 ,650  3i450 

Evaluation  of  Direct  Loans                                                            1.170  1^170 

9.245  11,569 


Management  Improvements 

The  Department  is  also  focusing  its  resources  and  efforts  on  several  high-priority  areas  as 
part  of  its  plan  to  "reinvent'  government  and  respond  to  often-repeated  criticisms  of  its 
management  practices  by  the  Congress,  the  GAG  and  the  Department's  own  Inspector 
General.   These  criticisms  have  included  a  lack  of  focus  on  program  monitoring,  due  to  the 
Department's  emphasis  on  getting  grants  and  funds  out  to  recipients;  an  information 
technology  environment  that  "cannot  provide  managers  with  the  information  they  need  to 
oversee  operations,"  and  financial  and  management  information  systems  that  contain 
inaccurate  and  Incomplete  data. 

To  help  implement  its  plan,  the  Department  has  established  a  new  management  structure, 
headed  by  the  Deputy  Secretary,  to  oversee  reinvention  efforts  and  ensure  Department-wide 
coordination  and  communication.  This  structure  includes:  an  Executive  Management 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Department's  senior  political  leadership,  which  provides  advice 
on  management  and  strategic  planning  issues  and  handles  issues  of  daily  management;  a 
Reinvention  Coordinating  Council  composed  of  both  Senate-confirmed  political  appointees, 
career  employees,  and  union  representatives,  which  is  responsible  for  initiating  reinvention 
efforts  and  total  quality  improvement;  and  a  number  of  reinvention  teams  on  management 
Issues.  The  Department's  budget  will  support  the  plan  by  funding  continuing  improvements 
in  these  areas,  building  on  steps  begun  in  1 993  and  1 994. 
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Monitoring  and  Technical  Assistance.  The  Department  is  continuing  to  emphasize  program 
monitoring  and  technical  assistance  to  grantees.   The  focus  of  program  monitoring  has  been 
expanded  to  include  emphasis  on  ensuring  not  only  that  grant  terms  and  conditions  are 
complied  with  and  that  funds  are  properly  spent  and  accounted  for,  but  that  the  target 
recipients  are  benefitted  and  program  purposes  are  accomplished  effectively. 

To  improve  Its  monitoring  efforts,  the  Department  has  prepared  a  new  directive  on 
monitoring  discretionary  grants  and  cooperative  agreements  which  requires  each  program 
office  to  prepare  a  5-year  Strategic  Monitoring  Plan  identifying  key  areas  for  improvement, 
and  provides  Department-wide  standards  and  guidance  for  developing  monitoring  methods 
and  procedures  and  using  the  Information  obtained  through  monitoring  to  Improve  program 
performance  and  service.  A  Monitoring  and  Performance  Measures  Team  also  has  been 
created  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  Deputy  Secretary. 

To  support  its  efforts  in  this  area,  the  Department  is  requesting  a  24-percent  increase  In 
travel  funds-from  $6.7  million  to  $8.3  million-primarily  for  student  financial  aid  program 
reviews,  technical  assistance,  joint  program  monitoring,  and  for  national  leadership  and 
assistance  to  States  and  communities  as  they  seek  to  achieve  education  reform  through 
implementation  of  the  National  Education  Goals. 

Staff  training.   The  budget  for  training  Department  staff  reflects  a  1 4-percent  increase  from 
$4.4  million  in  1 994  to  $5  million  in  1 995.   Expansion  and  improvement  of  staff  training  will 
support  the  National  Performance  Review's  goal  of  giving  Federal  workers  the  tools  needed 
to  improve  job  performance,  will  improve  productivity  as  staff  resources  decline,  and  will 
address  previous  criticisms  of  the  Department's  effectiveness.   Increased  funding  for  training 
is  also  consistent  with  the  Department's  strategic  plans  that  call  for  Increased  attention  to 
improving  staff  skills  and  effectiveness. 

Specifically,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  our  new  responsibilities  for  Direct  Student  Loans,  Goals 
2000,  School-to-Work  Opportunities,  and  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Department  will  develop  and  implement  an  apprenticeship  program  to 
retrain  and  develop  skills  of  employees  interested  in  relocating  within  the  Department.   Other 
areas  of  training  that  will  receive  added  emphasis  are  financial  management  and  information 
technology  training,  to  tie  into  the  Department's  overall  upgrading  of  those  areas. 

Information  Technology.   Information  technology  activities  include  the  central  computer 
facility  mainframe  overhead  costs;  Department-wide  mini-computer  operations,  maintenance 
and  improvements;  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  operations  and  extension;  office  automation 
projects  related  to  the  Department's  temporary  relocation  to  FB-1  OB  during  the  renovation  of 
FOB-6;  and  other  commonly  shared  Department  office  automation  activities.    Funding  for 
these  projects  is  critical  to  maintaining  the  systems  In  which  the  Department  has  already 
invested,  as  well  as  to  Implementing  those  projects  that  would  allow  the  Department  to 
improve  communication  among  employees  and  the  public,  and  to  increasing  employee 
efficiency  and  productivity. 

The  budget  request  includes  $1 4.6  million  for  these  centralized  ADP  services,  an  Increase  of 
$2.3  million  over  the  1 994  level  of  $1 2.3  million.    Requested  resources  will  continue  the 
progress  towards  improving  information  technology  throughout  1 995  and  will  fund 
Departmental  ADP  priorities  that  Include:  LAN  extensions  to  the  regional  offices  ($650,000), 
Internet  capability  ($1  million),  network  reliability  ($1 .3  million),  "Windows"  capability 
($1.8  million),  and  network  maintenance  and  operations  ($4.2  million-$1.1  million  for  the 
regions  and  $3.1  million  for  headquarters). 
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o  LAN  extensions  to  the  regional  offices  will  complete  the  Department's  Local  Area  Network 
implementation  to  all  Department  employees  except  the  regional  staff  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  and  Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 

o  Internet  capability  will  provide  more  Department  users  with  the  capability  to  communicate 
on  Internet  with  grantees,  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  government 
agencies,  contractors,  and  others.   Internet  allows  those  with  access  to  not  only  leave 
messages,  but  also  to  share  data  files  and  exchange  documents  and  reports. 

o  Network  reliability  provides  for  the  modification  of  the  existing  LAN  network  and  includes 
funding  for  additional  network  hardware,  technical  tasks  such  as  studies,  pilots,  capacity 
planning,  certification,  maintenance,  and  other  related  tasks. 

o  "Windows"  capability  will  provide  for  a  more  efficient  work  environment  than  has  ever  been 
possible  before  to  Department  PC  users.   "Windows"  offers  its  users  the  ability  to  run 
more  than  one  application  at  a  time,  and  to  transfer  information  between  the  applications. 

o  LAN  maintenance  and  operations  provides  user  support,  maintenance  and  operations  for 
the  LAN  system  for  headquarters  and  regional  offices. 

In  addition  to  centraTized  ADR  services,  the  budget  request  includes  $4.3  million  for 
microcomputer  replacement  and  acquisition,  in  accordance  with  the  Department's  strategic 
ADP  plan. 

Financial  Management.   The  Department's  budget  request  continues  to  include  an  emphasis 
on  improving  accounting  and  financial  management,  a  major  area  of  criticism  by  the  GAO. 
The  Department  has  developed  a  Financial  Management  Strategic  Plan  to  improve  overall 
financial  management   Using  the  benefits  of  the  Department's  increased  information 
technology  capability,  the  Department  has  already  accelerated  the  process  of  providing 
funds  to  schools  to  make  financial  assistance  awards  to  students,  and  provided  grant 
recipients  with  access  to  their  financial  records  and  the  ability  to  submit  reports 
electronically. 

A  major  element  of  ttie  plan  to  improve  financial  management  is  reflected  in  the  Program 
Administration  account's  request  for  $9  million  in  1 995  for  continued  implementation  of  the 
Core  Financial  Redesign  Project.   Conversion  and  implementation  of  the  core  redesign  will 
begin  in  late  1 994  and  continue  through  1 996.   During  this  time,  current  financial  systems 
still  will  be  in  operation.   Before  the  new  system  is  completely  on  line,  the  two  systems  will 
be  running  concurrently  for  a  short  period. 

Department  Overtiead  Expenses 

Departmental  overhead  expenses  cover  centralized  support  and  administrative  services  for 
every  program  and  staff  office  within  the  Department.   Some  of  these  services  include  rent, 
central  ADP  services,  telecommunications,  mail,  and  equipment.   In  1995,  $84  million  is 
requested  for  these  services,  an  increase  of  $1 2  million  over  the  1 994  level  of  $72  million. 

Of  the  requested  increase,  $3  million  is  for  rent  The  budget  request  of  $30.6  million  is  based 
on  projected  1 995  GSA  rent  rates-6  percent  over  the  1 994  rates-and  additional  space  to 
accommodate  the  Department's  1 995  staff  level.  The  rent  increase  includes  an  additional 
$642,000  over  the  1 994  level  of  nearly  $2  million  for  Direct  Loans  staff. 
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Continued  installation  of  systems  furniture  in  the  regional  offices  will  require  $1 .5  million  for 
non-ADP  equipment,  an  increase  of  $911,000  over  the  1994  level  of  $633,000.  Installing 
systems  furniture  will  give  offices  a  higher  space  utilization  rate,  which  will  ultimately  result  in 
lower  rent  rates,  and  provide  access  for  the  disabled. 

Mail  costs  will  increase  by  $2.9  million  over  the  1994  level  of  $14.5  million  to  a  total  of 
$17.4  million.   This  increase  is  primarily  in  the  Program  Administration  account  and  is 
requested  to  cover  first-class  mailing,  directly  to  the  student,  of  renewal  Applications  for 
Federal  Student  Assistance.  These  forms  will  include  the  information  on  the  student's 
original  application  and  will  need  only  to  be  updated  where  information  has  changed. 

Beginning  in  1995,  new  United  States  Postal  Sen/ice  (USPS)  regulations  will  require 
implementation  of  the  "pay  as  you  go"  system  through  the  use  of  postage  meters.   Recent 
audits  by  the  USPS  indicate  that  the  Department's  mail  volume  continues  to  be  higher  than 
its  estimates.  The  increase  will  cover  the  costs  of  implementing  this  new  requirement  as  well 
as  an  anticipated  USPS  rate  increase  in  1995. 

A  total  of  $8.3  million  is  requested  for  Departmental  telecommunications,  a  net  increase  of 
$2.5  million  over  the  1994  level  of  $5.8  million.  The  increase  is  requested  to  cover  the  costs 
of  a  projected  increase  in  long  distance  services,  local  voice  tariff  charges,  and  voice 
equipment  installation,  which  will  provide  all  Department  employees  with  voice  mail.   Voice 
mail  will  ensure  that  no  telephone  calls  are  missed  and  will,  therefore,  enable  the  Department 
to  better  serve  the  schools  and  students  who  receive  its  services. 
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Department  of  Education 

Full-time  Equivalent  Employment  (Staff  Years)  by  Account 


Account 

1993 

1994 

1995 
Request 

Change 
From  1994 

Program  Administration  1/ 

Office  for  Civil  Rights 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

Subtotal,  Departmental  Management 
Staffing  funded  from  other  accounts: 

Federal  Family  Education  Loans 

College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities  Loans 

Federal  Student  Direct  Loans 

Historically  Black  College  and  University  Capital  Financing 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education 
(National  Institute  for  Literacy) 

Education  Research,  Statistics  and  Improvement 
(National  Assessment  Governing  Board) 

Education  Reform 
(National  Education  Goals  Panel)  2/ 
(National  Educational  Standards  Improvement  Council)  2/ 

School  Improvement  Programs 
(National  Commission  on  Time  and  Leaming) 


Subtotal,  Other  accounts 


3,068 

3,072 

3,017 

(55) 

662 

851 

638 

(13) 

367 

366 

365 

(3) 

4.297 

4.291 

4,220 

(71) 

487 

504 

495 

(9) 

9 

9 

8 

(1) 

20 

220 

350 

130 

0 

2 

2 

0 

12 


11 


11 


11 


Indian  Education 


0 

2 

13 

11 

0 

2 

7 

5 

3 

4 

0 

(4) 

542 

762 

694 

132 

37 

37 

37 

0 

Total,  Staffing 


4,676 


5,090 


5.151 


61 


1/  Includes  2  FTE  funded  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

2/ Additional  FTE  included  in  the  Program  Administration  account  in  1993  and  1994. 
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Department  of  Education 
Full-time  Equivalent  Employment  (Staff  Years)  by  Office 


Office 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Change 
from  1994 

Postsecondary  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language  Affairs 

Special  Education  &  Ftetiab.  Services 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education  1/ 

Education  Research,  Statistics  and  Improvement 

Secretary 

Deputy  Secretary 

Under  Secretary 

General  Counsel 

Intergovernmental/Interagency 

Legislatbn  and  Congressior^l  Affairs 

Human  Resources  and  Administration 

Chief  Financial  Officer 

Advisory  Councils 

Office  for  Civil  Rights 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

National  Institute  for  Literacy 

National  Assessment  Governing  Board 

National  Education  Goals  Panel 

National  Educational  Standards  Improvement  Council 

National  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning 

Irxjian  Education 

Total,  Staffing 


1,198 

1,426 

1,530 

104 

235 

242 

240 

(2) 

46 

46 

46 

0 

409 

405 

402 

(3) 

106 

107 

110 

3 

435 

418 

403 

(15) 

105 

110 

107 

(3) 

17 

20 

20 

0 

56 

138 

135 

(3) 

104 

107 

107 

0 

89 

96 

92 

(4) 

22 

23 

23 

0 

502 

325 

322 

(3) 

239 

326 

326 

0 

11 

9 

9 

0 

862 

851 

838 

(13) 

367 

368 

365 

(3) 

12 

8 

8 

0 

11 

11 

11 

0 

10 

11 

13 

2 

0 

2 

7 

5 

3 

4 

0 

(4) 

37 

37 

37 

0 

4,876 12 


5,090 


5,151 


61 


1/  Includes  2  FTE  funded  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
2/ Approved  FTE  level  for  1993  was  5,023:  actual  usage  was  4,876  FTE. 
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Department  of  Education 
Budget  Authority  for  Salaries  and  Expenses 

(Sooos) 


Account  or  Activity 

1993 

1994 

1995 
Request 

Change 
From  1994 

Program  Administration 

Office  for  Civil  Rights 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

Subtotal.  Departmental  Management 

Administrative  costs  funded  from  other  accounts: 

Federal  Family  Education  Loans 

College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities  Loans 

Federal  Student  Direct  Loans  (permanent  authority) 

Historically  Black  College  and  University  Capital  Financing 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education 
(National  Institute  for  Literacy) 

Education  Research.  Statistics  and  Improvement 
(National  Assessment  Governing  Board) 

Education  Reform 
(National  Education  Goals  Panel) 
(National  Educational  Standards  Improvement  Council) 


Subtotal,  Other  accounts 


Indian  Education 


Total,  discretionary  (current  authority) 
Total,  mandatory  (permanent  authority) 

Total,  Salaries  and  Expenses,  budget  authority 


$304,899  $352,008  $367,800  $15,792 
56,402  56,570  61,700  5,130 
29,262       28,840  31,800 2,960 


390,563  437,418  461,300 

60,487  72,466  64,588 

727  730  1 ,023 

10,000  260.000  345,000 

0  200  350 


1.493 


2.834 


1.246 


2.834 


1.301 


3,500 


0    3,000 
0     3000 


23.882 

(7,878) 

293 

85,000 

150 

55 

666 


(3.000) 
(3.000) 


75,541  343,476  415,762       72,286 

3,394  3,835     3,775 (60) 

459.498  524.729  535,837       11,108 

10.000  260.000  345.000       85.000 

469.498  784.729  880.837       96.108 
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Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  Request 

CONTEmS 


Appropriation  language   X- 1 

Amounts  available  for  obligation X-  2 

Obligations  by  object X-  3 

Summary  of  changes X-  4 

Authorizing  legislation    X-  8 

Table  of  estimates  and  appropriations X-  9 

Significant  items  in  FY  1 994  appropriations  reports X-1 0 

Activity: 

Program  administration X-12 

Summary  of  full-time  equivalent  employment  by  office X-1 4 

Summary  of  budget  authority  by  office X-15 

Department  of  Education  contracts X-16 

Advisory  councils  and  committees X-17 

Detail  of  full-time  equivalent  employment X-1 8 
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For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act,  including  rental  of  conference  rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  hire  of 
two  passenger  motor  vehicles,  [$352,008,000]  $367.800.000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  use  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  any  Department  of  Education  programs  under 
which  awards  are  made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  reimburse  this  account  for  the  direct 
expenses  of  non-Federal  experts  to  review  applications  and  proposals  for  such  awards. 
(Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Current  authority: 

Annual  appropriation  $307,799,000  $352,008,000  $367,800,000 

Enacted  mandated  reduction  -2.900.000           0        0 

Subtotal,  current  authority  304,899,000  352,008,000  367,800,000 


Permanent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from 
off-setting  collections  from: 
Federal  funds:  administrative 


services 
Non-Federal  sources: 
Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  assignments 

90,121,000 
104,000 

62,622,000 
109.000 

130,403,000 
99.000 

Subtotal,  gross  budget 
authority 

395,124,000 

414,739,000 

498,302,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start 
of  year 

663,000 

655,000 

655,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end 
of  year 

-655,000 

-655,000 

-655,000 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

-443.000 

0 

0 

Total  obligations 

394,689,000  ' 

414,739,000    ' 

498,302,000  ' 

'   Includes  the  following  amounts  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out  by  this  account:    1993  - 
$90,225,000,  1994  -  $62,731,000,  1995  -  $130,502,000. 
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Obligations  by  Object 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Change  from 

1993 

1994 

1995 

199410  1995 

11.1 

Full-time  permanent 

$137,850 

$149,432 

$152,313 

$2,881 

11.31 

Full-time  temporary 

8,365 

6,773 

4,904 

(1,869) 

11.3A 

Part-time 

1,680 

942 

1,326 

384 

11.33 

Consultants 

1,241 

256 

267 

11 

11.5 

Overtime 

378 

428 

453 

25 

11.5 

Awards 

2,119 

2,128 

2,283 

155 

11.8 

Other  Compensation 

71 

0 

0 

0 

Compensation  subtotal 

151,704 

159,959 

161,546 

1,587 

12.0 

Benefits 

27,393 

31,157 

33.117 

1,960 

Comp/beneftts  subtotal 

179,097 

191,116 

194,663 

3,547 

13.1 

Severance 

954 

0 

0 

0 

21.0 

Travel 

4,102 

4,242 

5,035 

793 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

158 

111 

101 

(10) 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

20,153 

22,727 

24.676 

1,949 

23.3 

Communications 

1,901 

953 

1,138 

185 

23.31 

ADP/Telecom  Rentals  &  Misc 

923 

733 

733 

0 

23.33 

Postage/fees 

7,055 

13,122 

15,408 

2.286 

Subtotal  23 

30,032 

37,535 

41,955 

4,420 

24.0 

Printing  &  Reproduction 

6,696 

5,149 

5,749 

600 

25.1 

Consulting  sennces 

2,782 

5,679 

6,923 

1,244 

25.2 

Other  Services 

5,092 

7,613 

7,023 

(590) 

25.22 

ADP  Processing  Snre/Contr 

52,350 

73,577 

76,570 

2,993 

25.23 

Training/Tuition/Fees/Contr 

1,234 

2,225 

2,496 

271 

25.25 

Field  readers 

1,347 

0 

0 

0 

25.27 

Equip  Repair  &  Maint 

1,999 

1,875 

1,875 

0 

25.3 

Purch  Goods/Svcs-Gov 

8,437 

9,470 

11,175 

1,705 

25.33 

BIdg.  Alterations 

1,429 

1,579 

1,379 

(200) 

Subtotal  25 

74,670 

102,018 

107,441 

5,423 

26.0 

Supplies 

3,015 

3,411 

3.557 

146 

31.2 

Other  Equipment  &  furniture 

549 

692 

1,565 

873 

31.4 

ADP  Equipment 

5,161 

7,734 

7,734 

0 

43.1 

Interest  and  dividends         _ 

30 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Obligations 

304,464 

352,008 

367,800 

15,792 
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Summary  of  Changes 

1994 $352,008,000 

1995 367.800.000 

Net  change     +15,792,000 


Increases: 
Built  In: 


1994  base      Change  from  base 


Increase  in  personnel  compensation  for 

annualization  of  the  1 994  4.23  percent 

pay  raise;  proposed  1995  pay  increases 

of  1 .6  percent;  within-grade  increases  for 

GS  employees;  career-ladder  promotions  $157,403,000  +$4,920,000 

Increase  in  benefits  for  the  Government's 

share  of  health,  retirement,  and  other 

benefits  31,157,000  +2,623,000 

Increase  in  travel  due  to  increased  per 

diem  costs  4,242,000  +106,000 

Increase  in  GSA  rental  payments,  due  to 

rate  increases  for  current  space  holdings, 

and  for  temporary  leased  space  needed 

for  staff  not  accommodated  In  FB-1  OB 

during  the  renovation  of  FB-6  22,727,000  +1,949,000 

Increase  in  non-GSA  telecommunicaton  costs 

due  to  increased  local  phone  service  rates  350,000  +50,000 

Increase  in  postage  due  to  a  potential 

rate  increase  in  1995  13,122,000  +1,312,000 

Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  in  employee  awards  to  allow  for 

greater  flexibility  in  rewarding  superior 

performance  in  light  of  employment  reductions  2,128,000  +155,000 

Increase  In  travel  for  monitoring  program 

accomplishments  and  to  enable  staff  to  provide 

national  leadership  and  assistance  to  States 

and  communities  as  they  seek  to  achieve 

education  reform  through  implementation  of 

the  National  Goals  4,242,000  +687,000 
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PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 
Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  in  non-GSA  telecommunications 
for  Increased  voice  mail  usage 

Net  increase  for  expansion  and  greater 
usage  of  the  local  area  network 
electronically  linking  Department  employees. 
Activities  include  non-GSA  tele- 
communications (-i-$60,000),  equipment 
repair  (-i-$92,CXX)),  ADP  services 
{-i-$4,445,000),  supplies  (-$602,000)  and 
ADP  equipment  (-$1,153,000) 

Increase  in  postage  to  cover  projected 
volume  based  on  U.S.  Postal  Service 
audits 

Increase  in  printing,  primarily  for  Student 
Financial  Aid  materials  including  the 
Student  Guide,  and  student  aid  applications 
and  other  publications 

Increase  in  consulting  services,  primarily 
for  studies  and  evaluations  focusing  on 
postsecondary  and  elementary  education  issues; 
redesign  of  FB-6;  and  administrative 
assistance  for  postsecondary  education  programs 

Increase  in  other  services  for  grant  and 
contract  closeout  activities  ($375,000)  and 
public  service  announcements  for  the  Goals 
2000  program  ($250,000) 

Small  increases  in  other  sen/ices  contracts  for 
such  items  as  School  Improvement  Program 
Conferences  and  the  Department  library 
services  contract 

Increase  in  contracted  ADP  services  for 
processing  costs  for  the  Title  IV  Campus- 
Based  programs 

Increase  in  contracted  ADP  services  for 
Internet  capability  to  enable  the 
Department  to  electronically  communicate 
with  schools  and  education  agencies 


1 994  base       Change  from  base 


$140,000 


-H  $40,000 


4,724,000 


13,122,000 


5,149,000 


+2,842,000 


-t-974,000 


-(■600,000 


5,679,000 


4,961,000 


1,150,000 


-H  ,244,000 


-f-625,000 


-H248,000 


-1-490,000 


-I- 1.000,000 
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Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


1994  base       Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  in  contracted  ADP  sen/ices  ($200,CX)0) 

and  supplies  ($1 ,600,000)  to  provide  Department 

employees  with  Windows  software  capability  0 

Increase  in  contracted  ADP  sendees, 

primarily  for  postsecondary  activities  such 

as  development  of  an  electronic  filing  system 

and  the  Smart  Card  project,  which  is  designed 

to  use  plastic  card  technology  for 

student  aid  applications  $29,849,000 

Increase  in  training  to  enable  staff  to 

carry  out  new  responsibilities  such  as 

Goals  2000  and  School-to-Work,  and  technology 

training  2,225,000 

Increase  in  interagency  transfers  primarily 

due  to  an  increase  in  GSA  telecommunications 

costs  for  FTS  2000  and  for  audio  and  video 

services  for  training  of  Department  staff 

in  the  regions  9,470,000 

Increase  in  non-ADP  equipment,  primarily 

for  systems  furniture  in  regional  offices 

needed  because  of  reduced  individual  space 

allocations  692,000 

Increase  in  ADP  equipment  to  replace  outdated 

personal  computers  and  other  hardware  to  handle 

current  workload  demands  5,262,000 

Small  increases  in  overtime  and  non-GSA 

telecommunications  91 6,000 

Subtotal,  increases 


+$1 ,800,000 


+1,289,000 
+271,000 

+1,705,000 

+873,000 

+  1,153,000 

+60.000 
+27.016,000 
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Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


1 994  base       Change  from  base 


Decreases: 
Built-in: 

Decrease  for  one  less  paid  day  in  1 995 

Decrease  in  the  need  for  building 
alterations  that  were  required  for 
swing  space  renovation  in  FB-10B 

Decrease  in  supplies  that  were  needed 
to  enable  employees  to  move  to  FB-1  OB 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  compensation  and  benefits  for 
the  reduction  in  1 995  of  55  FIE  from  the 
1994  approved  level  pursuant  to  the 
Executive  Order  reducing  Federal  staff 
levels 

Decrease  in  contracted  ADP  services  for 
processing  student  aid  applications 
(-$4,093,000)  and  the  costs  of  updating 
the  National  Student  Loan  Data  System 
(-$338,000)-due  to  funding  in  the  Federal 
Family  Education  Loans  and  Direct  Loans 
account-and  from  elimination  of  Pell  grant 
processing  shortfalls  from  prior  years 

Decrease  in  contractual  services  to  reflect 
funding  in  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan 
and  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  accounts 
for  the  materials  storage  and  mailing  contract 
(-$963,000)  and  for  funding  in  the 
Education  Reform  account  for  National 
Education  Goals  Panel  activities  (-$500,000) 

Small  decreases  in  transportation  costs 
and  equipment  repair 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


$188,560,000 


1,579,000 


2,757,000 


-$693,000 


-200,000 


-852,000 


188,560,000 


3,483,000 


40,980,000 


-4,431 ,000 


2,652,000 


1 ,986,000 


-1,463,000 

-102.000 

-11,224,000 

-hi  5,792,000 
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Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1986 

1 986  Sequester 

$283,619,000    ' 

$224,157,000 

$225,867,000 

$225,867,000 
-9,713,000 

1987 

295.755,000     ' 

241 ,692,000 

234,692,000 

234,692,000 

1988 

314.309.000     ' 

251 ,753.000 

251 ,753,000 

241 .028,000 

1989 

1989  Rescission 

255.449,000 

249.849.000 

258,600,000 

255,997,000 
-5,533.000 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

282,446,000 

269,946.000 

280,646,000 

276,946,000 
-3,643,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

331,000,000 

331.000.000 

331,000,000 

319,265,600 
-4,150 

1992 

306,867,000 

294.752.000 

280,019,000 

291 ,527,000 

1993 

325,000,000 

305,799,000 

302,460,000 

304,899,000 

1994 

352,008.000 

35?,008,000 

291,921.000 

352,008.000 

1995 

367,800,000 

'  Reflected  a  proposal  to  merge  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  and 
Program  Administration  accounts  into  a  Salaries  and  Expenses  accounL 
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Significant  Items  in  FY  1 994  Appropriations  Reports 


Department  Liaison  for  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 


Senate:  The  Higher  Education  Act  states  that  the  Secretary  shall  appoint,  not  later 

than  6  months  after  enactment  of  the  act,  a  liaison  for  community  and  junior 
colleges.  The  act  also  contains  specific  qualifications  for  the  person  who 
would  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  to  that  position.   It  has  been  well  over  1 
year  since  the  Higher  Education  Act  was  signed  into  law  and  after  repeated 
directives  by  the  Committee,  the  Department  has  still  not  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  Committee  directs  the  Department  to  comply  with 
law,  including  all  of  the  qualifications  contained  in  the  act,  and  fill  the  position 
on  an  expedited  basis. 

Response:  The  Department  has  been  considering  candidates  who  have  the  qualifications 

established  in  the  statute  as  well  as  the  specific  functional  responsibilities  of 
the  liaison  within  the  Department.  The  selection  process  is  underway  and  an 
individual  will  be  appointed  soon  to  fill  the  position  at  the  top  step  of  a  grade 
1 5  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 


Departmerttal  Peer  Review  Process 

House:  The  Committee  is  concerned  that  certain  elements  of  the  Department's 

competitive  grant  selection  process  may  be  unfair.   Under  this  system  field 
readers  review  grant  applications  to  determine  which  proposals  have  the 
highest  merit  based  on  preset  criteria  known  to  all  applicants.   The  Committee 
fully  supports  this  general  procedure  but  is  concerned  by  the  system  of 
"standardization"  of  scores  which  is  used  to  correct  for  the  behavior  of 
individual  reviewers.   While  such  a  process  of  standardization  is  necessary, 
the  specific  method  of  standardization  being  used  has  resulted  in  situations 
where  an  application  which  is  given  a  perfect  1 00%  score  by  each  of  its 
reviewers  is  passed  over  for  a  lower  scored  application.    In  essence,  a 
particular  proposal  is  punished  because  the  reviewers  selected  by  the 
Department  for  that  applicant  are  perceived  to  be  easier.   This  is  done  without 
any  review  of  the  grant  application  involved.   The  Committee  agrees  with  the 
complaints  expressed  by  applicants  that  this  is  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
process  and  requests  that  the  Department  review  this  matter  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  1 995  budget  hearings. 

Conference:         The  conferees  concur  in  concerns  expressed  in  the  House  report  about  the 
Department's  peer  review  of  grant  applicafions,  and  have  provided  additional 
resources  and  flexibility  to  promote  needed  improvement  of  the  process.  The 
conferees  strongly  encourage  the  Department  to  return  to  the  practice  of 
requiring  three  readers  for  competitive  grant  proposals,  at  least  two  of  whom 
should  come  from  outside  the  Department  and  have  some  expertise  in  the 
field  in  which  the  grant  is  to  be  made.   The  conferees  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  review  process  used  to  select  awardees 
under  the  Student  Support  Services  program  under  TRIO. 
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Response:  The  Department  has  authorizing  language  providing  authority  to  use  program 

funds  for  field  reader  costs  in  only  half  of  its  programs.   For  the  first  time,  the 
1 994  Appropriations  Act  for  the  Program  Administration  account  provides  the 
authority  to  use  program  funds  for  non-Federal  experts  to  review  applications 
for  all  of  the  Department's  discretionary  grant  programs.   This  new  authority  is 
a  clear  indication  of  the  importance  Congress  places  on  the  peer  review 
process. 

Congressional  concern  regarding  certain  elements  of  the  Department's  peer 
review  process  has  been  a  catalyst  for  a  review  of  current  practices.   As  a 
result,  the  Department  has  taken  several  steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
peer  review  process.  The  Department  has  been  seeking  candidates  with  the 
requisite  technical  skills  and  expertise  to  provide  a  high  quality  review  of  all 
discretionary  grant  proposals.   All  program  offices  plan  to  use  at  least  three 
field  readers,  at  least  two  of  whom  will  be  non-Federal  readers,  for  competitive 
grant  proposals.  This  includes  the  Student  Support  Services  program,  as 
suggested  by  the  conferees.   The  1 992  Higher  Education  Act  amendments  for 
the  first  time  provided  authority  to  use  program  funds  for  field  reader  costs  in 
1993. 

As  part  of  the  Department's  total  management  improvement  efforts,  a 
Department-wide  meeting  was  held,  with  all  program  offices  represented,  to 
discuss  the  Department's  standardization  procedures.  This  meeting  focused 
on  the  goal  of  ensuring  funding  for  the  most  desen/ing  applicants  and  means 
of  addressing  the  specific  concerns  noted  in  the  congressional  reports. 
Guidelines  on  the  proper  use  of  the  standardization  procedures  were 
discussed  and  distributed. 
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Program  administration 

(DEOA  Sections  202,  204,  205,  207,  209,  and  210) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Increase  or 
1994  1995  Decrease 

Personnel  costs  $191,116,000       $194,663,000  +$3,547,000 

Non-personnel  costs  160.892.000         173.137.000  +12.245.000 

Total  352,008,000         367,800,000  +15,792,000 

FTE  3,072  3,017  -55 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Program  Administration  account  provides  a  significant  portion  of  the  funding  and  staff  to 
administer  the  Department's  240  programs  and  activities  in  the  following  program  and  staff 
offices: 

Program  offices: 

Office  of  Postsecondary  education  (OPE) 

Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  (OESE) 

Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA) 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS) 

Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (OVAE) 

Office  of  Education  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI) 

Staff  offices: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (OS) 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  (ODS) 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  (OUS) 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC) 

Office  of  Intergovernmental  and  Interagency  Affairs  (OIIA) 

Office  of  Legislation  and  Congressional  Affairs  (OLCA) 

Office  of  Human  Resources  and  Administration  (OHRA) 

Office  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  (CFO) 

Advisory  Councils  (AC) 

The  funding  and  staff  to  administer  postsecondary  education  Federal  credit  programs  are 
provided  in  those  program  accounts. 

Funds  appropriated  for  Program  Administration  provide  personnel  compensation  and  benefits 
for  Department  staff  and  pay  for  travel,  rent,  mail,  telephones,  utilities,  printing,  automatic  data 
processing  (ADP),  contractual  services,  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  Departmental  sen/ices. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $273,303,000 

1991 319,262,000 

1 992 291 ,527,000 

1 993 304,899,000 

1 994 352,008,000 


RATIONAL  FOR  THE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

For  presentation  purposes,  the  administrative  costs  and  FTE  financed  by  the  Program 
Administration  account  are  included  in  the  total  costs  discussed  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
Overview. 
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Full-time  Equivalent  Employment  (Staff  Years) 


Office 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Change 
from  1994 

Postsecondary  Education 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language  Affairs 
Special  Education  &  Rehab.  Services 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  a/ 
Education  Research,  Statistics  and  Improvement 
Secretary 
Deputy  Secretary 
Under  Secretary 
General  Counsel 
Intergovemmental/lnteragency 
Legislation  and  Congressional  Affairs 
Human  Resources  and  Administration 
Chief  Financial  Officer 
Advisory  Councils 
Total 


682 

691 

675 

(16) 

235 

242 

240 

(2) 

46 

46 

46 

0 

409 

405 

402 

(3) 

106 

107 

110 

3 

439 

422 

403 

(19) 

105 

110 

107 

(3) 

17 

20 

20 

0 

56 

138 

135 

(3) 

104 

107 

107 

0 

95 

101 

92 

(9) 

22 

23 

23 

0 

502 

325 

322 

(3) 

239 

326 

326 

0 

11 

9 

9 

0 

3,068  /b 


3,072 


3,017 


(55) 


a/  Includes  2  FTE  funded  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
b/  Excludes  reimbursable  FTE  of  516. 


Note:  Employment  levels  have  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  major  reorganizations  that  took  place  in  1993. 
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Summary  of  Budget  Authority 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Office 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Postsecondary  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language  Affairs 

Special  Education  &  Rehab.  Services 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

Education  Research,  Statistics  and  Improvement 

Secretary 

Deputy  Secretary 

Under  Secretary 

General  Counsel 

Intergovemmental/lnteragency 

Legislation  and  Congressional  Affairs 

Human  Resources  and  Administration 

Common  Support  Expenses 

Central  ADP  Services 

Chief  Financial  Officer 

Advisory  Councils 

Total  Budget  Authority 


$87,852 

$98,959 

$99,673 

14,826 

16,706 

17,306 

2,690 

2,835 

2,992 

25,210 

27,300 

28,432 

6,739 

7,336 

7,821 

31,321 

31,732 

31,903 

7,386 

8,162 

8,385 

1,187 

1,516 

1,571 

5,521 

15,320 

15.542 

7,921 

8,897 

9,355 

7,696 

8,832 

8,150 

1,311 

1,587 

1.603 

27,103 

20,282 

20,762 

39,285 

56,695 

64,980 

22.317 

11,034 

13,469 

15,544 

33,563 

34,579 

990 

1.252 

1,275 

304,899 

352,008 

367,800 

Note:  Amounts  have  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  major  reorganizations  that  took  place  In  1993. 
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Fact  Sheet 
Salaries  and  Expenses  Contracts 


During  Pf  1993.  the  Department  awarded  nearly  $85  million  in  contracts  to  companies 
throughout  the  United  States  from  funds  appropriated  in  administrative  accounts.   Major  areas 
of  Department  administrative  activities  handled  by  contracts  are:   program  evaluation  studies 
and  surveys,  data  processing,  information  technology  maintenance  and  sen/ice.  Pell  Grant 
processing,  and  student  loan  data  services. 

The  major  portion  of  the  contracts  were  awarded  to  companies  in  the  following  States: 

State  Amount  ($  thousands) 

California  $337,472 

Iowa  29,889,180 

Maryland  1 1 ,400,976 

Massachusetts  109,758 

New  Jersey  150,750 

New  York  8,579,072 

North  Carolina  122,848 

Pennsylvania  3,090,746 

Texas  22,004,584 

Virginia  9,059,058 

During  the  first  3  months  of  FY  1994.  contract  awards  totalled  about 
$25  million  for  generally  the  same  purposes.   The  amounts  and  States 
of  the  major  recipients  thus  far  are  as  follows: 

State  Amount  ($  thousands) 

California  $333,538 

Iowa  4,828,072 

Maryland  6,384,120 

New  Hampshire  703,124 

New  Jersey  1,367,210 

Pennsylvania  424,749 

Texas  4,609,047 

Virginia  4,191,634 
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Advisory  Councils  and  Committees 


1993 

1993 
FTE 

1904 

1904 
FTE 

1995 
REQUEST 

1995 
FTE 

Advisory  Committs*  on  Studant  RnaneW  Atsittanea 

National  Advisory  CoitoiMm  ort  Instltiilional  Quality 
ar^  Intagrtty 

National  Board  of  tha  Fund  tor  th*  ImproMmartf  e( 
Postascor^ary  Education 

Prssldsnt's  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Excsllanca  for  Hispanic  Amaricans 

Prasidant's  Board  of  Advisors  on  Historicsliy  Black 
Collagas  and  Univaisitias 

Historically  Biaek  Collagas  and  Univwsltias  Captlal 
Financing  Advisory  Board 

Advisory  Council  on  Education  Statistics 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Rasaareh  and 
Improvamant 

Fund  tor  tha  ImprovamanI  and  Ratorm  of  Schools  and 
Taactiing  Board 

Natior<al  Education  Commission  on  Tima  and  taaming 

National  Instituta  for  Utarwy  Advtaory  Board 

National  Education  Goals  Panal  and  Nafonal  Education 
Standards  and  ImprovamanI  Council 

Chaplarl  TaHng 

TOTAL 


S617.100  e^         S750.000  SS         $750,000 


400 


4.0 


0  0.0  37M0  0.2  42.500  0.2 

e.700  0.0  37M0  0.2  42.500  0.2 


0.0  37.500  0.2  42.500  0.2 


18.300  0.1  37300  0.2  42,500  0.2 

0  0.0  a/  0.1  a/  0.1 

19.300  0.1  32.000  0.2  32,000  0.2 

282.400  S.2  320X)00  3.2  323.000  3.2 


27.000 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

a/ 

3.4 

■/ 

4.0 

0 

0.0 

•/ 

OJ 

a/ 

0.2 

•/ 

0.2 

1 

20.200 

b/ 

a/ 

b/ 

•/ 

bl 

•/ 

oa 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0992  300 

-.-14- 

— 4A- 

01.275.000 

a/  Program  Imds. 

b/  Staff  indudwlundarOIIA  and  OEftt  through  Juw  30. 1004.  and  In  tha  EduntenRafermaccourtaltw 
Jiiy  1 . 1 004  Md  In  laeal  yMT  1 005. 
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Detail  of  Full-Time  Equivalent  Employment 


1993 
Actual 


Executive  level  I 

Executive  level  II 

Executive  level  III 

Executive  level  IV 

Executive  level  V 

Subtotal 

Total  -  Exec.  Lev.  Sal 

ES-6 

ES-5 

ES-4 

ES-3 

ES-2 

ES-1 

Subtotal 

Total  -  ES  Salary 

GS/GM-15 

GS/GM-14 

GS/GM-13 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-10 

GS-9 

GS-8 

GS-7 

GS-6 

GS-5 

GS-4 

GS-3 

GS-2 

GS-1 

Subtotal 

Total  full-time  equivalent 
employment,  end  of  year.. 

Full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 
usage 

Average  ES  level 

Average  ES  salary 

Average  GS/GM  grade 

Average  GS/GM  salary 


2,994 


3,072 


3,068 


1994 
Estimate 


2,958 


3,052 


3,072 


1995 
Request 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

12 

12 

1 

1 

11 

15 

15 

$1,313,025 

$1 ,778,600 

$1,778,600 

8 

8 

8 

15 

14 

14 

26 

32 

32 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

6 

11 

11 

67 

79 

79 

$7,061 ,825 

$8,576,384 

$8,802,817 

249 

245 

228 

449 

443 

420 

616 

610 

585 

659 

655 

650 

186 

182 

182 

6 

5 

5 

217 

212 

212 

29 

29 

29 

172 

169 

169 

151 

150 

150 

143 

141 

141 

87 

87 

87 

21 

21 

21 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2,888 
2,982 
3,017 


3.9 

$105,400 

11.2 

$47,101 


3.7 

$108,562 

11.2 

$49,378 


3.7 

$1 1 1 ,428 

11.1 

$50,71 1 
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OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  as  authorized  by  section  203  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act,  [$56,570,000]  $61 .700.000.    (Department  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obliaation 


1993  1994  1995 


Current  authority: 


Annual  appropriation                               $56,857,0CX) 
Enacted  mandated  reduction                       -455.000 

$56,570,000 
0 

$61,700,000 
0 

Subtotal,  current  authority                   56,402,000 

56,570,000 

61 ,700,000 

Permanent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from  off- 
setting collections  from: 
Federal  funds,  administrative 

services                                                            56.000 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  gross  budget 
authority                                               56,458,000 

56,570,000 

61 ,700,000 

Unobligated  balance  expiring                      -267.000 

0 

0 

Total  obligations                             56,191,000' 

56,570,000 

61,700,000 

'    Includes  $56,000  for  reimbursable  activities  in  1993. 
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OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Obligations  by  Object 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Change  from 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1994 

11.1 

Full-time  pemnanent 

$36,639 

$37,119 

$37,448 

$329 

11.31 

Full-time  temporary 

589 

596 

603 

7 

11.3A 

Part-time 

340 

344 

348 

4 

11.33 

Consultants 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.5 

Overtime 

9 

20 

100 

80 

11.5 

Awards 

487 

412 

422 

10 

11.8 

Other  Compensation             _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Compensation  subtotal 

38,064 

38,491 

38.921 

430 

12.0 

Benefis                                _ 

7,129 

8,059 

8.467 

408 

Comp/benefits  subtotal 

45,193 

46,550 

47.388 

838 

13.1 

Severance 

34 

0 

0 

0 

21.0 

Travel 

604 

1.102 

1.068 

(34) 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

29 

57 

58 

1 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

4.069 

4,171 

4.421 

250 

23.3 

Communications 

3 

50 

50 

0 

23.31 

ADP/Telecom  Rentals  &  Misc 

198 

356 

363 

7 

23.33 

Postage/fees                          _ 

408 

489 

500 

11 

Subtotal  23 

4.678 

5,066 

5.334 

268 

24.0 

Printing  &  Reproduction 

61 

152 

137 

(15) 

25.1 

Consulting  services 

51 

235 

323 

88 

25.2 

Other  Services 

233 

239 

274 

35 

25.22 

ADP  Processing  Srvs/Contr 

1,005 

615 

1.491 

876 

25.23 

Training/Tuition/Fees/Contr 

284 

303 

403 

100 

25.25 

Field  readers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25.27 

Equip  Repair  &  Maint 

292 

230 

230 

0 

25.3 

Purch  Goods/Svcs-Gov 

1,340 

1,526 

1.748 

222 

25.33 

BIdg.  Alterations                    _ 

89 

0 

0 

0 

SubtoUl  25 

3,294 

3.148 

4.469 

1.321 

26.0 

Supplies 

513 

412 

412 

0 

31.2 

Other  Equipment  &  fumiture 

820 

33 

839 

806 

31.4 

ADP  Equipment 

709 

SO 

1.995 

1.945 

43.1 

Interest  and  dividends           _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Obligations 

56.135 

56.570 

61.700 

5.130 
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OFFICE  FOR  CML  RIGHTS 
Summary  of  Changes 

1994 

$56  570  000 

1995  .... 

61  700  000 

Net  change 

+5.130,000 

1994  base 

Change  from  base 

Increases: 
Built  In: 

Increase  in  personnel  compensation 

for  annualization  of  the  4.23  percent 

1 994  locality  pay  adjustment,  1 .6  percent 

for  proposed  1995  pay  raise  costs,  within-grade 

increases  for  GS  employees;  and  career 

ladder  promotions  $38,491 ,000  +$1 ,071 ,000 

Increase  in  benefits  for  the  Government's 

share  of  health,  retirement  and  other  benefits  8,059,000  +608,000 

Increase  in  rental  payments,  due  to  GSA 

rate  increases  4,171,000  +250,000 

Increases: 
Prooram: 

Increase  in  consulting  services  to  support 

the  continuation  from  1 994  of  the  Data  Analysis 

and  Consulting  Sen/ices  contract  235,000  +88,000 

Increase  in  ADP  processing  services/contracts 

to  cover  computer  processing  costs  for  case 

tracking  and  data  collection  and 

support  priority  studies/reports  and  surveys  615,000  +876,000 

Increase  in  overtime  to  compensate  employees 

who  work  extra  hours  to  handle  increased 

workload  and  meet  case  processing  timeframes 

because  of  decreases  in  staff  20,000  +80,000 
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OFRCE  FOR  CML  RIGHTS 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


1994  base       Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  In  the  purchase  of  goods/services 
from  other  agencies  primarily  to  cover 
increases  in  GSA  telecommunications 
charges  due  to  the  implementation  of 
technology  such  as  voice  messaging,  fax 
and  the  automated  SF-52  system 

Increase  in  other  services  to  support 
Department  overhead  contracts  and 
services  such  as  movers  and  interpreters 

Increase  in  training  primarily  for 
increased  training  of  regional  staff 

Increase  in  ADP  equipment  for  additional 
purchases  of  personal  computers  (PCs), 
replacement  of  approximately  134  older  model 
PCs  and  LAN  installation  for  headquarters 
and  regional  offices 

Increase  in  other  equipment  and  furniture  for 
systems  furniture  for  regional  offices 
in  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  and  San  Francisco 
to  support  regional  office  moves  and  space 
reduction  plans 

Minor  increases  in  transportation  of  things, 
ADP/telecom  rentals,  postage  and  awards 

Subtotal,  increases 

Decreases: 
Built  in: 

Decrease  in  personnel  compensation  and  benefits 
for  one  less  paid  day  in  1995 


$1,526,000 


239,000 


303,000 


50,000 


+$222,000 


+35,000 


+  100,000 


33,000 


912,000 


46.550.000 


+1,945,000 


+806,000 

+29.000 
+6,110,000 


-187,000 
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SumnwY  Of  QmoM  -  CortirHi>d 


1994  bM«       Change  from  baam 


Proqwtn: 

D6CTMM  in  cofnpwisfltion  end  b6nc(ilB  fof 
the  reduction  in  1996  of  13  FTE  from  the 
1994  funded  ceiBng  punuani  to  the 
Executive  Order  reducing  Fedewl  ittf 


$46,860,000 

4744.000 

Minor  dftCfMSM  in  trawMt  pfinlinQ, 
ftno  fspfooudion 

1,254.000 

•49.000 

SuMotH.  decroMes 

•060,000 

Met  change 

•t-6.iao.ooo 
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OFFICE  FOR  CML  RIQHTS 

Table  of  Eatimates  and  ADoroorlatlons 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 


House 
Allowance 


Senate 
Allowance 


Appropriation 


1986 

1986  Sequester 

($44,181,000)  ' 

$44,181,000 

$45,000,000 

$44,580,000 
-1.876,000 

1987 

(38,185,000)  ' 

38,185,000 

44.000.000 

43,000,000 

1988 

(42.676,000)  ' 

42.333.000 

42.333.000 

40,530,000 

1989 

1989  Supplemental 

41,341,000 

41.341.000 

41.341.000 
790.000 

40,845,000 
790,000 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

45,178,000 

45,178.000 

45.178.000 

45,178,000 
-606,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

49,900,000 

49,900,000 

50.900.000 

48,405,000 
-629 

1992 

56,000,000 

54,400,000 

50.965,000 

53.625.000 

1993 

61 ,400,0(X) 

56,857,000 

56.237,000 

56,402,000 

1994 

56,570,000 

56,570,000 

56,570,000 

56.570,000 

1995 

61 ,700,000 

'  Requested  In  a  merged  Salaries  and  Expenses  account 
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OFFICE  FOR  CML  RIGHTS 


Civil  rights 
(DEOA.  Section  203)   ' 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

1994 

19M 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Personnel  costs 
Non-personnel  costs 

$46,550,000 
10.020.000 

$47,388,000 
14.312.000 

+$838,000 
+4,292,000 

Total 

56,570.000 

61,700,000 

+5,130,000 

HIb 

851 

838 

-13 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  is  responsible  for  enforcing  the  following  statutes  and  their 
implementing  regulations  that  prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  disability,  and  age  in  all  programs  and  institutions  that  receive  funds  from  the  Department. 

o    Trtle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (prohibiting  race,  color,  and  national  origin 
discrimination), 

o    Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (prohibiting  sex  discrimination), 

o    Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973  (prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  disability), 

o    the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  (prohibiting  age  discrimination),  and 

o    the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1 990  (prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
disability). 

In  addition,  OCR  helps  implement  civil  rights  provisions  in  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (the  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  program).  These  civil  rights  laws 
extend  to  a  wide  range  of  Federal  recipients  and  beneficiaries,  including  52  State  educational 
agencies;  over  15,000  local  educational  agencies;  about  7,500  postsecondary  institutions, 
including  proprietary  schools  and  community  colleges;  52  State  rehabilitation  agencies  and 
their  subrecipients;  as  well  as  other  institutions  that  receive  Federal  funds,  such  as  libraries; 
and  provides  technical  assistance  to  award  recipients,  beneficiaries,  the  public,  and  other 
organizations  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  with  civil  rights  laws.   OCR  also 
provides  information  to  the  public  on  its  activities,  including  assistance  on  how  to  file 
complaints. 
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Civfl  rights 


As  shown  in  the  chart  below,  the  majority  of  OCR's  staff  (approximately  79  percent)  is  assigned 
to  10  regional  offices,  plus  one  field  office  in  Cleveland.   Regional  staff  Investigate  complaints, 
conduct  compliance  reviews,  and  provide  technical  assistance.   Headquarters  staff  develop 
and  disseminate  policy  and  technical  assistance  materials,  develop  and  maintain  automated 
case  tracking  systems,  and  provide  a  range  of  other  management  and  support  activities. 


Office  for  Civil  Rights 

FY  1994  Headquarters/Regional  Staff 


Hqs.  -  182  FTl 
Regions  -  668  FTE 


Boston-49 
New  York-Si 
Phlla."65 

Atlanta-101 

*Chlcago-100 

Dalla8"82 

Kan.  Clty-49 
D8nver-48 

San  Fran.--80 

S«attle~44 


*CNctoo  Raglon  Indudat  Clevilind 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1990 $44,572,000 

1991 48,404,000 

1992. 53,625,000 

1993 56,402,000 

1 994 56,570,000 
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RATIONALE  FOR  TVIE  FY  1995  CHANGE 

Approximately  77  percent  of  the  amount  requested  for  1 995  is  for  personnel  compensation  and 
benefits  to  support  a  proposed  staffing  level  of  838  FTE,  1 3  fewer  than  in  1 994.   Of  the  total  of 
$14,312,000  for  non-personnel  costs,  59  percent,  or  $8.5  million.  Is  for  OCR's  share  of  the 
Department's  centralized  services  such  as  mail  and  rent  to  GSA.  The  other  major  OCR  costs 
are  essential  expenses  for  the  initiation  and  resolution  of  compliance  reviews,  the  Investigation 
and  resolution  of  complaints,  and  the  monitoring  and  tracking  of  both  compliance  reviews  and 
complaints. 

StaffifiQ 

Although  the  amount  and  complexity  of  OCR's  workload  is  Increasing,  the  proposed  1 995  FTE 
level  Is  reduced  below  the  1 994  level  in  support  of  the  President's  Executive  Order  to  reduce 
the  Federal  workforce  by  1 00,000  by  1 995.   To  improve  productivity  in  light  of  fewer  staff,  OCR 
Is  implementing  several  management  initiatives.   The  first  initiative  is  a  Strategic  Plan,  which 
Identifies  specific  immediate  and  long-range  goals  and  objectives  to  be  addressed.    The 
second  initiative  is  a  solid  labor-management  partnership  to  help  improve  productivity  and 
effective  resource  allocation.   With  this  partnership,  OCR  will  explore  whether  regional  office 
staff  reorganization,  in  addition  to  the  two  regional  offices  reorganized  In  1 994,  will  be  needed 
in  1 995  to  manage  more  effectively  the  complaint  workload  and  other  civil  rights  activities.  The 
third  initiative  is  development  of  working  relationships  with  the  other  Federal  civil  rights 
enforcement  agencies,  including  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Personnet  Costs 

The  request  for  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  of  $47,388,000  is  a  net  increase  of 
$838,000  from  1 994,  resurting  from  the  decrease  of  1 3  FTE,  which  is  offset  by  annualization  of 
the  1 994  4.23  percent  locality  pay  adjustment,  proposed  1 995  pay  increases  of  1 .6  percent, 
within-grade  increases,  and  career  ladder  promotions.  The  increase  also  covers  higher 
benefits  costs,  which  are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  personnel  compensation  costs, 
primarily  for  employees  covered  by  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System  (FERS). 

Prograin  Management 

On  October  14,  1993,  the  Assistant  Secretary  issued  the  C-ffice  for  Civil  Rights  Strategic  Plan 
which  establishes  several  Important  goals  for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  These  include  a  major 
shift  of  40  percent  of  staff  resources  currently  devoted  to  complaint  investigations  and  certain 
headquarters  activities  to  proactive  compliance  reviews,  policy  development,  and  technical 
assistance  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  Implement  the  Strategic  Plan,  the  Assistant  Secretary  issued  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights'  new  Complaint  Resolution  Manual  on  December  1,  1993,  replacing  the  former 
Investigation  Procedures  Manual.   The  new  manual  places  primary  emphasis  on  effective 
change,  rather  than  document  production.   It  is  expected  to  eliminate  obstacles  for  OCR's 
investigative  staff,  improve  service  to  complainants,  and  enable  the  office  to  devote  additional 
resources  to  important  civil  rights  issues. 
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OCR  also  instituted  a  new  automated  Case  Information  System  that  more  effectively  tracl<s  and 
processes  complaints  and  compliance  reviews.  TTie  new  system  will  enable  OCR  managers, 
attorneys  and  investigators  to  instantly  access  information  regarding  the  status  of  all  civil  rights 
cases.   It  also  reports  the  disposition  of  any  headquarters  initiated  enforcement  actions.  The 
new  system  is  one  example  of  OCR's  efforts  in  Identifying  and  eliminating  unnecessary  and 
duplicative  reporting  forms  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Executive  Order  on  the  reduction  of 
paperwork. 

OCR  plans  to  continue  Implementation  of  its  proactive  approach  to  civil  rights  enforcement  by 
focusing  on  priority  issues  that  are  addressed  nationwide  through  a  coordinated  program  of 
policy  and  investigative  guidance,  staff  training,  technical  assistance  and  compliance  reviews. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  the  complaints  filed  with  OCR  allege  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  disability. 
By  allowing  a  focus  on  other  priority  educational  equity  issues,  OCR's  Strategic  Plan  provides  a 
way  to  address  the  rights  of  all  protected  groups  covered  by  civil  rights  laws. 

Proactive,  priority  activities  Include  policy  development,  targeted  technical  assistance  and  high 
impact  compliance  reviews.   Approximately  40  percent  of  OCR's  current  resources  will  be 
redirected  to  address  these  issues  as  follows: 

o    ensuring  equal  access  to  high  quality,  high  standards  education,  including 

admissions/testing;  over-representation  of  minorities  in  special  education;  under- 
representation  of  women,  girls  and  minorities  In  math  and  science;  and  access  to 
programs  for  LEP  students; 

o    prohibiting  racial  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment; 

o    ensuring  gender  equity  in  athletics;  and 

0    promoting  higher  education  desegregation. 

The  workload  chart  at  the  end  of  this  section  shows  the  degree  to  which  complaints  received 
by  OCR  have  risen  steadily  over  the  past  few  years.   A  chart  Is  also  provided  that  shows 
complaint  receipts  by  category.   The  management  initiatives  implemented  by  OCR  have 
enabled  the  office  to  keep  the  complaint  closure  rate  relatively  stable  despite  the  rise  In  the 
number  of  complaints  received. 

Management  Support 

Of  the  $1 4,31 2,000  requested  for  non-personnel  costs,  $5,820,000  will  be  used  to  maintain 
ongoing  support  for  the  Fall  Enrollment  Compliance  Report  and  Elementary/Secondary  Civil 
Rights  Survey,  which  enable  OCR  to  select  sites  for  compliance  reviews  in  high-priority  areas; 
maintain  ongoing  data  collection  projects;  and  provide  support  for  travel  to  investigate,  monitor, 
and  track  complaints  and  perform  compliance  reviews.  The  data  are  also  routinely  requested 
and  used  by  other  parts  of  the  Department,  advocacy  groups,  and  other  entitles. 

Departmental  Centralized  Services 

An  Increase  of  $889,000  is  requested  to  fund  OCR's  share  of  Department-wide  overhead  costs, 
totaling  $8,492,000  In  1995,  primarily  for  rent  ($250,000),  ADP  processing  services  and 
contracts  ($876,000),  ADP  equipment  ($1,945,000),  and  to  fund  Increased  costs  for  long- 
distance telecommunications. 
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Department  of  Education 
OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Budoet  Request 
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For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  as  authorized  by 
section  212  of  the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act,  [$28,840,000]  $31 .800.000. 
(Department  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1993  1994  1995 


Current  authority: 


Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  mandated  reduction 

$29,500,000 
-238.000 

$28,840,000 
0 

$31,800,000 
0 

Subtotal,  current  authority 

29,262,000 

28,840,000 

31 ,800,000 

Permanent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from 
offsetting  collections  from: 
Federal  funds,  administrative 

services 

96.000 

41,000 

0 

Total  obligations 

29,358,000 

28,881,000 

31,800,000 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

-72.000 

0 

0 

29,286,000  ' 

28.881 ,000 

31 ,800,000 

'    Includes  $96,000  for  reimbursable  activities  in  1993. 
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Obligations  by  Object 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


11.1 

11.31 

11.3A 

11.33 

11.5 

11.5 

11.8 


12.0 


13.1 

21.0 
22.0 

23.1 
23.3 
23.31 
23.33 


24.0 

25.1 

25.2 

25.22 

25.23 

25.25 

25.27 

25.3 

25.33 


26.0 
31.2 
31.4 
43.1 


1993 


1994 


Full-time  permanent  $17,725  $18,539 

Full-time  temporary  174  102 

Part-time  70  102 

Consultants  2  0 

Overtime  1  0 

Awards  236  235 

Other  Compensation  0 0^ 

Compensation  subtotal  18,208  18,978 

Benefits  3.686  3.966 

Comp/benefrts  subtotal  21,894  22,944 

Severance  14  0 

Travel  1,714  1,036 

Transportation  of  things  43  21 

Rental  payments  to  GSA  1,925  1,998 

Communications  58  37 

ADP/Telecom  Rentals/Misc  66  73 

Postage/fees  71 122 

Subtotal  23  2,120  2,230 

Printing  &  Reproduction  67  49 

Consulting  services  81  154 

Other  Sennces  164  225 

ADP  Processing  Snre/Contr  423  152 

Training/Tuition/Fees/Contr  337  261 

Field  readers  0  0 

Equip  Repair  &  Maint  315  320 

Punch  Goods/Svcs-Gov  646  1,052 

Building  Alterations  ^ 39 

Subtotal  25  1,998  2,203 

S»«)l»s  531  156 

Other  Equipment  &  fumiture  1 96  56 

ADP  Equipment  613  145 

Interest  and  dividends 

Total  Obligations  29,190  28,840 


1995 


$18,571 
105 
105 
0 
197 
235 

0_ 

19,213 

4,148 

23,361 

0 

1,763 
57 

2,118 

50 

135 

128 

2,431 

46 

330 

161 

261 

470 

0 

335 

1,098 

^ 

2,694 

432 
346 
670 


Change  from 
1994  to  1995 


$32 
3 
3 
0 

197 

0 

0_ 

235 

182 
417 


727 

36 

120 
13 
62 

6_ 

201 

(3) 
176 

109 

209 

0 

15 

46 
0. 

491 

276 
290 
525 


31,800 


2,960 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1 994 $28,840,000 

1995 31 .800.000 


Net  change 2,960,000 


$18,978,000 

+$273,000 

3,966,000 

+229,000 

0 

+  197,000 

1 ,998,000 

+  120,000 

1994  Base         Change  from  base 
Increases: 
Built  in: 

Increase  in  personnel  compensation  for 
annualization  of  the  4.23  percent  1 994 
locality  pay  adjustment;  1 .6  percent 
for  proposed  1 995  pay  raise  costs; 
within-grade  increases  for  GS  employees; 
and  career-ladder  promotions 

Increase  in  costs  for  the  Government's 
share  of  health,  retirement  and  other  benefits 

Increase  in  overtime  to  reinstitute 
administratively  uncontrollable  overtime 
for  criminal  investigators 

Increase  in  rent  due  to  GSA  rate  increases 

Increases: 
Proaram: 

Increase  in  travel  to  cover  approximately 

85  days  of  travel  per  field  auditor,  field 

investigator,  and  inspection  team  member 

(budget  constraints  reduced  the  1 994  travel 

level  by  nearly  one-half)  and  In  transportation 

of  things  to  cover  relocation  costs  for 

employees  1 ,057,000  +763,000 

Increase  In  training  primarily  for  special 

agents  involved  In  criminal  investigations. 

Amount  would  support  training  standards 

including  a  minimum  of  40  training  hours 

for  each  agent  261 ,000  +209,000 

Increase  in  the  purchase  of  goods/services 

from  other  agencies  primarily  to  cover  cost 

increases  in  GSA  telecommunications  charges 

due  to  the  Implementation  of  such  technology 

as  voice  messaging  and  fax  transmissions  1 ,052,000  +46,000 
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Summary  of  Changes  -  continued 


Increases: 
Program: 


1994  Base         Change  from  base 


Increase  in  ADP  processing  services/contracts 

to  cover  host  computer  processing  costs  and 

system  maintenance  to  analyze  large  data 

audit  files  $152,000  +$109,000 

Increase  in  ADP/telecommunications  to  reflect 

a  cost  adjustment  based  on  current  usage 

of  Departmentwide  equipment  such  as  copier 

machines  73,000  +62,000 

Increase  in  other  equipment  and  furniture 

to  complete  the  purchase  of  systems 

furniture  for  the  San  Francisco,  Boston, 

and  Philadelphia  regional  offices  56,000  +290,000 

Increase  in  ADP  equipment  to  complete  the 

network  installation  for  GIG  in  Headquarters 

and  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Denver 

regional  offices  145,000  +525,000 

Increase  in  supplies  to  purchase  ADP 

supplies  and  software.   The  office  was 

limited  in  purchasing  such  supplies  in 

1 994  due  to  budget  constraints  1 56,000  +276,000 

Increase  in  consulting  services  contracts 

with  independent  public  accountants  for 

the  performance  of  tasks  such  as  audits  of 

the  Department's  financial  statements, 

close-out  audits  for  contracts,  and  quality 

control  reviews  154,000  +176,000 

Minoi  increases  in  communications,  postage 

and  equipment  repair  and  maintenance  479,000  +34.000 

Subtotal,  increases  +3,309,000 

Decreases: 
Built-in: 

Decrease  in  personnel  compensation  and  benefits 

for  one  less  paid  day  in  1 995  22,944,000  -92,000 
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Summary  of  Changes  -  continued 


1 994  Base         Chance  from  base 


Decreases: 
Program: 


Decrease  in  compensation  and  benefits  for 

the  reduction  in  1995  of  3  FTE  from  the  1994 

funded  ceiling  pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order 

reducing  Federal  staff  levels  $22,944,000  -$1 90,000 

Small  decreases  in  printing,  reproduction 

and  other  services  274,000  -67.000 

Subtotal,  decreases  -349,000 

Net  change  -h2,960,000 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 


IHouse 
Allowance 


Senate 
Allowance       Appropriation 


1986 

1986   Sequester 

($15,281,000)   ' 

$15,281,000 

$15,312,000 

$15,312,000 
-658,000 

1987 

(16,378,000)   ' 

16,378.000 

16,378,000 

16,378,000 

1988 

(18,495,000)   " 

18,341,000 

18,341,000 

17,560,000 

1989 

1989  Supplemental 

17,911,000 

17,911,000 

18,400,000 
440,000 

18,179,000 
440,000 

1990 

1 990  Sequester 

22,000,000 

22,000,000 

23.381.000 

23.381,000 
-271,000 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

25,800,000 

25,800,000 

25.800.000 

24,837,000 
-323 

1992 

28,521 ,000 

26,232.000 

26.157.000 

26,260,000 

1993 

31.700,000 

28,652,000 

31,354,000 

29,262,000 

1994 

28,840,000 

28.840,000 

28,840,000 

28,840,000 

1995 

31,800,000 

^  Requested  in  a  merged  Salaries  and  Expenses  account. 
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Inspector  General 
(DEOA,  section  212) 

1995  Authorization:   Indefinite 

Budget  Authority: 

Personnel  costs 
Non-personnel  costs 

Total 

FTE 


1994 

1995 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$22,944,000 
5.896.000 

$23,361 ,000 
8.439.000 

+$417,000 
+2.543.000 

28,840,000 

31 ,800,000 

+2,960,000 

368 

365 

-3 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (GIG)  has  authority  to  inquire  into  all  program  and 
administrative  activities  of  the  Department  and  related  activities  of  all  parties  performing 
under  contracts,  grants,  or  other  agreements  with  the  Department.  These  inquiries  are  made 
by  staff  both  in  headquarters  and  the  regional  offices,  or  by  contracted  auditors. 

To  carry  out  the  OIG's  responsibilities,  audits  of  Department  programs  and  operations  are 
conducted  to  determine  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  economy  and 
efficiency  of  operations,  and/or  effectiveness  in  achieving  program  goals.    Inspections,  which 
combine  the  skills  of  auditors  and  investigators,  are  made  of  entities  where  there  is 
indication  of  significant  abuse  that  warrants  recommendation  of  prompt  cut-off  of  funds. 
Investigations  also  are  conducted  regarding  allegations  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  recipients  of 
program  funds  and  of  employee  misconduct  involving  the  Department's  programs  and 
operations. 

In  addition,  the  OIG  operates  a  hotline  (1-800-MISUSED)  to  which  anyone  may  call  to  report 
fraud,  waste,  or  abuse  involving  Department  of  Education  funds  or  programs,  or  to  make 
suggestions  for  saving  Federal  funds  and  for  ways  Federal  sen/ices  could  be  more  effective. 

As  shown  in  the  chart  below,  the  majority  of  OIG's  staff  (approximately  75  percent)  is 
assigned  to  1 0  regional  and  1 1  field  offices  where  they  conduct  investigations,  audits,  and 
most  of  the  other  activities  noted  above.   Headquarters  staff  provide  policy  guidance  and 
technical  assistance  to  field  personnel,  develop  and  maintain  automated  tracking  systems, 
and  provide  a  range  of  other  management  and  support  activities. 
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Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

FY  1994  Headquarters/Regional  Staff 


Hqs.-81  FTE 
Reglons-277  FTE 


*S8n  RandKO  Raglon  Indudee  Saattl* 


Boston-14 
New  York-25 

Phlla.-24 
Atlanta"39 

ChlcagO"36 

Dallas~35 

Kan.  City-10 
Denver-^ 

*San  Fran.-39 
Field  Offices-37 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

1 990 $23,1 1 0,000 

1991 24,836,000 

1992 26,260,000 

1 993 29,262,000 

1 994 28.840,000 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FY  1996  CHANGE 

For  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  $37.8  million  is  requested  in  1995,  which  is  nearly 
$3  million  more  than  in  1994.  Approximately  74  percent  of  the  costs  in  1995,  or 
$23.4  million,  is  for  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  to  support  a  proposed  staffing 
level  of  365  FTE.   Of  the  $8.4  million  for  non-personnel  costs,  nearly  one-half  (45  percent), 
$3.8  million,  is  for  OIG's  share  of  Department-wide  centralized  services,  such  as  rent, 
postage/fees,  telecommunications  and  payroll  processing. 


or 
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Staffing 

GIG'S  proposed  staffing  level  of  365  FTE  Is  a  reduction  of  3  FTE  from  the  1994  level.   This 
FTE  reduction  supports  the  President's  Executive  Order  to  reduce  the  Federal  workforce  by 
100,000  FTE.   In  response  to  its  increasing  workload  and  decreasing  FTE  level,  GIG  will 
reinstitute  administratively  uncontrollable  overtime  for  criminal  investigators,  broaden  the 
scope  of  its  training  to  enhance  the  skill  level  of  current  employees,  complete  the  local  area 
network  to  link  headquarters  and  regions,  and  contract  with  independent  public  accountants 
to  perform  tasks  such  as  audits  of  the  Department's  financial  statements  and  close-out 
audits  for  contracts. 

Personnel  Costs 

The  GIG  requests  $23,361 ,000  in  personnel  compensation  and  benefits,  a  net  increase  of 
$41 7,000,  to  support  a  proposed  staffing  level  of  365  FTE.   Of  the  total  increase,  $1 82,000, 
or  44  percent,  covers  higher  benefits  costs,  primarily  for  employees  covered  by  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  System  (FERS);  and  $197,000,  or  47  percent,  covers  administratively 
uncontrollable  overtime  costs. 

Program  Management 

In  1 995,  GIG'S  first  priority  will  be  to  assist  the  Department  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
newly  created  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program  to  assure  that  the  necessary  internal 
controls  are  established  for  accountability,  while  providing  for  the  efficient  delivery  of  loans  to 
students,  and  to  protect  the  program  from  potential  abusers.    For  example,  in  1994  the 
number  of  background/security  investigations  of  contractors  performing  work  for  this 
program  increased  over  1 00  percent  and  is  expected  to  continue  at  nearly  this  level  in  1 995. 

The  GIG  will  continue  its  oversight  of  the  student  financial  aid  (SFA)  programs  to  enable  the 
Department  to  continue  to  improve  its  management,  monitoring  and  accounting  of  the  nearly 
$80  billion  outstanding  in  the  current  student  loan  programs.  The  office  will  continue  to 
focus  on  oversight  of  the  Department's  gatekeeping--a  process  that  determines  which 
schools  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  SFA  programs--by  conducting  follow-up  reviews  and 
assuring  that  the  necessary  actions  are  taken.    It  will  also  concentrate  on  deterring  abuse  by 
SFA  program  participants.    Between  April  1  and  September  30,  1 993,  GIG  investigations 
resulted  in  81  indictments  and  124  convictions  related  to  fraud  or  other  criminal  violations 
involving  Department  programs  and  operations.  The  majority  of  these  cases  involved 
student  aid  programs. 

The  office  wrill  continue  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  audit  activity  to  include  program 
performance  as  well  as  compliance  with  laws  and  regulations.   It  will  focus  increasingly  on 
program  results  Departmentwide  to  assess  whether  the  programs  are  effective  and  whether 
they  are  achieving  their  intended  results.    Efforts  will  also  focus  on  maintaining  program 
integrity,  upgrading  the  monitoring  processes,  and  enhancing  management  capabilities, 
particularly  financial  management. 

GIG  staff  are  participating  in  the  negotiated  rulemaking  process,  which  is  designed  to 
implement  through  regulations  legislative  authorities-such  as  those  included  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  (HEA)  Amendments  of  1992  that  relate  to  accreditation,  eligibility,  audits.  State 
agency  site  reviews,  and  quality  assurance  programs-to  provide  the  needed  controls  to 
reduce  long-standing  problems  embedded  in  the  SFA  programs.   The  GIG's  focus  in  this 
effort  is  to  ensure  that  program  regulations,  when  finalized,  serve  to  promote  program 
economy  and  efficiency  while  deterring  abuse  In  HEA  programs. 
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GIG'S  efforts  will  also  focus  on  data  integrity  and  systems  development;  oversight  of 
Department  contractors;  and  the  use  of  asset  forfeiture  as  a  tool  in  GIG  investigative  cases. 
GIG  will  also  direct  its  efforts  to  improving  the  quality  of  non-Federal  audits.    GIG  reviews  of 
non-Federal  audits  performed  by  independent  public  accountants  have  consistently  shown  a 
large  percentage  to  be  unacceptable  based  on  quality  reviews  of  audit  working  papers 
Between  April  1  and  September  30,  1993,  50  percent  were  deemed  unacceptable.    GIG  audit 
staff  will  increase  its  focus  on  developing  audit  guidance,  providing  training  on  that  guidance 
to  independent  public  accountants,  and  using  the  results  of  quality  control  reviews  to 
measure  improvement  in  audit  quality  and  as  a  factor  in  updating  audit  guidance. 

As  indicated  in  the  section  on  impact  data,  GIG  anticipates  a  125-percent  increase  in  its  the 
issuance  of  reports  by  non-Departmental  auditors.   This  increase  is  due  to  additional  reports 
required  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1992  and  changes  in  reporting 
requirements  in  GMB  Circulars  A-128  and  A-133.   The  new  HEA  provisions  require  annual 
audits  of  SFA  lenders,  secondary  markets,  servicers,  and  guaranty  agencies,  which  will 
generate  approximately  8,700  additional  audits  per  year. 

Within  the  resources  requested,  GIG  will  also  continue  to  provide  audit  coverage  for 
Department  programs  that  award  large  grants,  such  as  Chapter  1 ,  Impact  Aid,  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education,  Special  Education,  and  Rehabilitation  Services;  for  management 
systems;  and  for  audits  of  financial  statements  of  selected  Department  programs,  which  are 
required  by  the  Chief  Financial  Gfficers  Act  of  1 990. 

Management  Support 

Despite  workload  increases,  the  office's  1995  request  includes  a  reduction  of  3  FTE  in 
response  to  support  the  Executive  Order  to  reduce  the  Federal  workforce.    Given  current 
resources  and  workload  requirements,  GIG's  request  includes  increases  for  management 
support  activities  designed  to  enhance  its  current  operations  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities,  while  making  do  with  less. 

In  1994,  the  office's  non-personnel  funds  were  reduced  by  $1.4  million,  or  19  percent  below 
its  1 993  level,  to  absorb  pay  raise  costs  within  appropriated  amounts.   The  1 995  request 
includes  a  $1.1  million  increase  over  1994  in  travel,  ADP  processing  services/contracts,  and 
supplies  to  restore  the  office  to  its  1 993  level,  adjusted  for  inflation,  for  such  services. 

Gther  significant  increases  over  1994  include: 

0  $1 97,000  for  overtime  to  reinstitute  administratively  uncontrollable  overtime  for  criminal 
investigators  as  a  means  to  leverage  limited  resources  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
workweek  in  lieu  of  adding  new  employees. 

o     $209,000  in  training,  primarily  for  special  agents  involved  in  criminal  investigations.    In 
the  past,  most  of  GIG's  training  supported  requirements  under  GAG  guidelines  for 
auditors.   The  increase  would  support  training  standards  for  investigators  including  a 
minimum  annual  requirement  of  40  training  hours  for  each  agent.    It  would  include 
specialized  and  professional  training,  regulatory  updates  and  staff  development.  The 
training  would  also  focus  on  the  complex  area  of  asset  forfeiture  which  requires  a  highly 
skilled  staff  to  track  and  ultimately  recover  assets  of  participants  who  violate  the  law  and 
who  turn  funds  for  Student  Financial  Assistance  into  personal  profit. 
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o     $525,000  in  ADP  equipment  to  complete  the  local  area  network  installation  for  GIG  in 
headquarters  and  in  the  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Denver  regional  offices.  The 
request  will  complete  the  installation  of  the  network,  begun  in  1 992.     Completion  of  the 
headquarters  and  regional  office  phase  was  delayed  until  1 995  due  to  budget 
constraints  in  1994. 

o     $1 76,000  in  consulting  services  contracts  with  independent  public  accountants  for  the 
performance  of  tasks  such  as  audits  of  the  Department's  financial  statements,  close-out 
audits  for  contracts,  etc. 

o     $290,000  in  non-ADP  equipment  primarily  for  systems  furniture  for  the  San  Francisco, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  regional  offices. 

Departmental  Centralized  Services 

The  request  also  includes  $3.8  million,  an  increase  of  $423,000  over  the  1 994  level,  to  cover 
GIG'S  share  of  the  Department's  centralized  services.    The  increases  are  primarily  for  rent 
($120,000),  GSA  telecommunications  charges  ($46,000)  due  to  the  implementation  of  such 
technology  as  voice  messaging,  and  fax  transmissions,  and  ADPAelecommunications  rentals 
and  miscellaneous  charges  ($62,000)  which  reflect  a  cost  adjustment  based  on  current 
usage  of  Departmentwide  equipment  such  as  copier  machines. 

IMPACT  DATA 
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72 

85 

145 
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444 

500 

525 

60 

100 

100 

1993  1994  1995 


Reports  issued  by  non-Departmental  auditors  6,400  7,000  1 5,700 

Reports  issued  by  GIG  auditors  (including 

management  improvement  reports) 
Quality  control  reviews  (QCRs)  performed 
Department  financial  statements  audited 
Criminal  investigations  completed 
Criminal  inquiries  completed 
Fraud/abuse/consumer  Hotline  calls  received 

(consumer  calls  are  referred  to  GPE)  14,408    '  10,000  9,000 

Hotline  Complaints  Center  allegations 

-cases  closed  48  75  75 

Background/security  investigations  of 

contractors  processed  687  1,378  1,288 

'  The  large  number  of  calls  in  1993  resulted  from  the  OIG  Hotline  number  being  publicized  in  the 
National  Performance  Review. 
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Subtotal 
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Subtotal 

Total  -  ES  Salary 
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GS/GM-14 

GS/GM-13 
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GS-11 

GS-10 

GS-9 

GS-8 

GS-7 

GS-6 

GS-5 

GS-4 

GS-3 

GS-2 

GS-1 

Subtotal 

Total  full-time  equivalent 
employment,  erxl  of  year- 
Full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 
usage 

Average  ES  level 

Average  ES  salary 

Average  GS/GM  grade 

Average  GS/GM  salary 


1995 
Request 
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$114,800 

$115,700 

$115,700 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

7 

7 

7 

$691,600 

$719,113 

$742,853 

26 

26 

25 

40 

35 

32 

91 

91 

91 

94 

87 

87 

39 

47 

49 

14 

30 

30 

2 

2 

2 

34 

23 

23 

10 

11 

11 

11 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

364 


372 


367 


362 


370 


368 


360 


368 


365 


2.4 

$98,800 

11.5 

$47,812 
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$102,730 

11.5 

$49,745 
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11.5 
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